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^fit. Fhanx Lawpord ofteuded his family 
by three thiogB. He turned author ; he 
adopted liberal opinions in politics ; and he 
married a poor and nameleBS wife. Any 
one of these wonld have been bad enough, 
according to the hereditary notions of the 
Lawford family ; bnt all these combined in 
one person, was an unimaginable delinquency 
which the Lairforda could not forgive. But 
in order that our readers may hare a more 
definite idea «f this family, which had con- 
sidered itself par excdknee mm reproeht, we 
must go back to the time of Peter Lawford, 
the old sqnire. 

Petei Lawford, and his uioestots before 
him, had l>een members of the squireaichy of 
Leicestersliire for some hundreds of yean. 
The chancel vault was full of the bones of 
the Lawfords, male and female ; and the 
chnrch walls were covered with monumental 
tablets, in marble and brass, commemorating 
their virtues and their greatnees. The Law- 
fords of the fifteenth century endowed the 
grammar school ; the Lawfords built the 
akns-hoases ; the Lawfords had given, and 
still gave, doles of beef and fuel to the poor 
at Christmas ; they had always sate on the 
magisterial bench ; they were in all tmstaof 
bridges and tnmpilce roads for their part of 
the connty. Lawfords also had sate in 
Parliament ; they had served their king and 
conntry in the army and onsw; and accord- 
ing to their belief they served God also, by 

Vol. U. 



providing out of their own family a Lawford 
to occupy the living of Lawford, which, of 
course, was in their gift — a, comfortable way 
it was of serving God, for the living had 
always been a good one, and, at the time of 
our story, amounted to /800 a-year. 

But whatever the Lawfords of former 
times had been as to wealth, Peter Lawford, 
when he came into poeaession of the estate, 
found that its revenues were somewhat en- 
cumbered. Peter was the second son, and 
had been brought up to the law, for which 
he always entertained the highest regard ; 
holding it as his firm opinion, that, hod fate 
left him to pursue his own course, he should 
have risen to the highest eminence. Bnt 
fate made a countiy gentleman of lum ; and 
aa it is a much easier and safer thing to 
regret Ihc loss of greatness than to try to 
achieve it, Peter sate down contentedly on 
the broad lands of Lawford, to try to rid him- 
self of the encumbrances which ha had never 
expected to find there. The older Lawford 
had been a speculator before the true linte for 
profitable speculation began, and therefore 
won for himself the character of insanity, 
tiecause be laid down in his park an infant 
rail-road, on wWch he laboured hard to per- 
fect self-propelling carriages. He built velo- 
cipedee and constructed balloons, but, poor 
man, succeeded in nothing. He waa one of 
those men with glimmering of truth before 
Hm age is prepared to receive it ; precursors 
of discoveries on the very verge of their birth. 
Had Hr. Lawford lived fifty years Ial«r he 
No. 27. 
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would have made his foTtnne snd benefited 
society; as it was, he impoverished the family 
estate, and gained the reputation to himself of 
being brimfiil of crotchets, if not actually 
insane ; and, what was still more disastrous, 
lost his life by the falling of a heavy beam, 
which hod been inadequately fastened for 
the support of some ponderous machinery. 

The world eaii, that Mr. Peter Lawford, 
now the head of tbe family, was a strong- 
minded man ; he believed so himself, nay, aa 
we have hinted before, he had the highest 
possible idea of his own abilities, and in set- 
thng down on the estate resolved to clear off 
all encumbrances, and never to marry but 
with a woman of substance. It is wonder- 
ful wliat credit Peter's mode of action gained 
for him in the world ; he was the very model 
of prudence and practical wisdom j he was an 
oracle at quarter sessions, where his law- 
knowledge really stood him in stead. He 
wos counsellor both to old and youi^, and 
soon found that not only did he stand lugh 
among fathers and uncles, and brothers and 
nephews, but among all ladies whether 
married or ^ngle. Having enjoyed all this 
triumph for ten long years, he all at once 
took it into his head to think about being 
married. Perhaps he might be a little stimu- 
lated to this, by hearing one certain May morn- 
ing that no less than six ladies of his acqnain- 
tanoe were to be married that summer. Ah 

e-ot Peter, and one of the six that very Miss 
atherfotd, the belle of the county, about 
whom he had been thinking for these last 
four years. Without exactly knowing what 
was his precise train of thought, we con only 
say that upon that very morning Peter rode 
over to the Ratherfords to ascertain his fate. 
He found the brother of the young lady at 
home, and asked immediately from him if 
the report of hia sister's approaching mar- 
riage were really true. Mr. Rntherford re- 
plied that he believed bo, that he hoped eo, 
but that the marriage seltlementa were not 
yet drawn. 

Lawford walked np and down the room, as 
men do whose minds are a^tated, made one or 
two ineffectual attempts to speak, and then 
resolutely mastering his feelings, begged that 
Mr. Rutherford would neverbetray the emotion 
which he had witnessed ; that from the bot- 
tom of his soul he wished nothing but the 
happiness of bis amiable sister ; that he had 
wished to dear his estate of the encuro- 
brances with which bis unfortunate brother 
had burdened it — he had hoped in a year or 
two— that it was a veiy painful thing to him 



— that his friend would understand him — and 
now the report of Miss Rutherford's approach- 
ing marriage had reached him. He had 
ridden over to ascertain the truth — and now 
of course he had nothing more to say. He 
offered his friend his hand, and apparently 
much affected, was about to leave the room. 

"My good fellow," said Rutherford, "this 
is unfortunate — but you must not go thus. 
Sit down, I will say a word to you in con- 
fidence. Of this Colonel Wynn I know 
little, of his family ftiU less : he b an ac- 
quaintance which my wife and Alice made 
last winter at Bath. You, on the contrary, 
are an old friend — our families have been 
connected by marriage, aod I will candidly 
tell you, that I would rather that Alice had 
married you, than any other man I know." 

Lawford's countenance brightened ; "Might 
be understand," he asked, "that the young 
lady herself entertained any sentiment of re- 
gard towards him." 

Mr. Rutherford refused to give a definite 
answer to that question, but added, that if his 
friend were inclined to try his luck, he could 
honestly tell him that with all his heart he 
wished him success. 

On that very day, as a matter of course, 
Mr. Lawford oBered hand and heart to the 
fair Alice Rutherford. The lady blushed, 
wept, looked lovelier than ever ; spoke of the 
awkward position of her affairs ; of Colonel 
Wynn, whom she esteemed as a friend, of 
his violent temper, of her dread of fearful 
consequenoes; wept again almost hysterically, 
and confessed with maiden shame that Mr. 
Lawford was by far the dearer of her two 

As she had anticipated, not many days 
clasped before the tempestuous Colonel Wynt 
made his appearancein Leicestershire, the end 
of which was, tliat two challenges were sent by 
him in one day ; the one to her brother, the 
other to her new lover. The dueb wer 
fought, from which Mr. Rutherford and the 
Colonel came off scathless, while Mr. Law- 
ford received an injury in the left elbow, 
which, after confining him for a few weeks, 
left him with a stiff joint for the rest of 
his days. But this affair brought to him no 
other unpleasant consequences; on the con 
trsry, he never apparently st^wd so high ii 
the opinion of his county neighbours, a: 
when be firet made his appearance ^ain 
amongst them, with his arm in a sling and 
as the affianced bridegroom of the beautify 
Alice Rutherford, 
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Yeara went on, and prosperity seemed to 
belong to the Laivfordfl. Ail went on 
smoothly and brightly aa on a summer's 
d&y, when, all at once, somebody put it into 
Mr, Lawford's head to offer himself as Tory 
candidate for the county. Elections were 
long and fierce in tho«e days, and the stories 
which old people teli of the bribery and 
comption which took place, make those of 
the present time the merest child's play. And 
of all elections, that which Mr. Lawford 
carried has been always considered one of the 
moat memorable. Little did Lawford think, 
when the ides first crossed his brain of offering 
himself, of the sum that it would cost him ; 
but such things have been before and since. 
Tlie successful candidate finds, as the young 
Franklin did, that he haa paid too dearly for 
his whistle. 

Peter Lawford took his seat in parliament, 
and that psrt of the world which knew him 
expected great things from him. IHrs, Law- 
ford, like her husband, prided herself on her 
good sense and good management, and in 
order, as she said, that the expense of two 
establisliments ntiglit be saved, a house was 
taken in London, the estate put info the 
hands of a trasty bailiff, the house shut up 
and left in charge of a conpie of servants on 
board-wages ; and I^awford determined now, 
in his parliamentary caiwr, to turn his Isw- 
edncation to account, and win to bimiKlf he 
knew not how much honour and advantage. 
For ten long years did he occupy his place 
ia parliament, never absenting himself from 
a single sitting, and distinguishing himself by 
his hot and unflinching adherence to every 
principle of Tory policy, either at home or 
abroad. His speeches were remarkable for 
two things, their soporific quality and their 
great length, — some witty members having 
been known to put their night-caps on when 
be ro^e to his feet. But this moved not Hr. 
Lawford a jot, nor did he despond after ten 
years of unrewarded service. If the ministry 
hod remained in ofiice only six months longer, 
he believed that he should have risen to the 
peerage. But the Whigs came into office, ' 
and, after an unsuccessful attempt to be 
returned in the new parliament, he came to 
Lawford and a country life, very much the 
worse for his ten years of public labour, 

Mrs. Lawford was by no means a lady of 
an economical turn, although ehe hod talked 
of leaving Lawford and removing to London, 
to save the expense of two houses and two 



establishments. But the establishment ii 
London cost far more than that in the coun 
try could have done ; and then there was the 
winter at Bath or Cheltenham for the benefit 
of the lady's health, and the cottage in the 
Isle of Wight or at Worthing, for the children 
and their attendants. All this dipped deeply 
into the annual renta of Lawford, which were 
yet not clear from the late Mr. Lawford's 
debts, and consumed, as if they had fallen 
into a vortex, all the emoluments, and fees, 
and bribes, which dropped one way and 
another into the pockets of the parliamentary 
man of business. 

Mr. Lawford came hack to the home of 
his fathers a much poorer, and a much n 
anxious man than he had left it. Besides 
which, he had been compelled, in order to 
pay off the most pressing of his election debts, 
to sell the next presentation of tlie living of 
Lawford, which was then held by his uncle, 
at that time eighty years of age, and a free 
liver into the ba^ain. It was a ready means 
of raiBingmoney, and fifteen thousand pounds 
was thus obtained. He had three boue 
his own, the second of whom waa, ae a matl«r 
of course, destined to the church, and for this 
living in particular ; nor had ha any doubt 
but by the time this young man waa ready 
for hia clerical duties, that fate or fovourable 
circumatances would have cleared the way 
for him. But tate waa hard, and favourable 
circnmetauce was none ; for at the very time 
when the second aon, Adolphns, the deatined 
incumbent of Lawford, was in his twenty- 
first year, the old incumbent, or encumbrance 
rather, was in his ninety-fourtli, a hale old 
man, who prided himself on reading without 
apectacles. It was a serious thing to the 
Lawforda, but a much more serious thing to 
the Rev. Mr. Colville, who, ten years before, 
hod Bunk all his worldly wealth, even more 
than he then possessed, to porchase tlua next 
presentation, which every one reckoned as 
good as his own on the day of purchase. 
It is a proverb, that if yon give any old 
imaa an annuity, she will live for ever ; so 
said the Rev. Hr. Colville a thousand times, 
only varying the proverb to suit bis o 
case. lie Lavrforda were making a good 
figure in London, while the poor Colvillea^ 
who had b^gared themsetvee for the sak« o:' 
their purchase, were struggling on a smaL 
curacy, with a large family and the most 
oppressive worldly anxietJes. Old Humphrey 
Lawford would not die ! It was in vmu tl 
Hr. and Mrs. Colville looked over the list of 
deaths in the daily papers ; die he would not. 
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and Hr.Colville ha4 no initiientiBl connexions 

b> assist him. His very heart was sick of 
1io|>e deferred ; and so tlie bloom wore off his 
life and his hair grew gray, and his wife lost 
her cheerful looks and her placid temper, and 
it almost seemed to them that they would die 
themselTes before this old incnmbent wlio 
iroB now ninety-two. 

One, two, three years yet went on, and the 
school that the poor corate had now kept for 

le years, ebbed and flowed with a very 
uncertain current, till, in the very half-year 
when Peter Lawford's parliamentary life 

ie to a close without any golden sunset, 
little scholar brought into the school th 
scarlet- fever, and one scholar, the son of his 
best supporter, died ti^ether with the young- 
est of his own children, the pet and darling 
of his cheerless heart. The cap of their mis- 
fortune and their misery seemed full. The 
last drop was in, and it already flowed over. 
The evening, however, on which the chil- 
dren were buried, a post letter brought the 
long expected news — old Humphrey Lawford 

" Blessed be the Lord, inasmuch as his 
hand is yet stretched out to save us ! " ejacu- 
lated the heortrstiicken clergyman, as he laid 
down the letter, feeling nevertheless, in tlie 
sorrowful depths of his heart, as if the time 
of rejoicing was gone for ever from him. 

" Oh that poor Jcanie hod but lived ! " 
groaned the mother, as she read tlie letter 
which her husband had hid down. Her eye 
cai^ht her husband's ; heart understood 
heart, and, clasping each other in a long 
embrace, they wept togetlier. 



The very day on which the Colvilles, in 
their deep mourning, and with their grief- 
subdued countenances, took possession of 
their loi^-expect«d home, the Lawford 
family came back to tlie old Hall. It was 
a sore thought to Mr. Lawford and his wife, 
that here was a man hardly arrived at middle 
life at that veiy moment come into posses- 

D of that Iieritag« which, from his child- 
hood upward, they hod regarded as the 
patrimony of their second son ; and what 
if he lived to the age of old Humphrey ? and 
he might do so, sailing thus, like a ship after 
a stormy voyage, into a haven of blessed 
repose. What prospect was there, then, for 
poor Adolphus ? " Poor Adolphus ! " sighed 
they, whenever they thought of the Rectory ; 
" Poor Adolphus ! " whenever they thought 



on the young man himself ; for even they, 
with all the partiality of parents, were forced 
to confess, that Adolphus was the least gifted 
of all their ofispring, and who, on the fat 
living of Lawford, might have kept a curate, 
and, with the patronage and forbearance o.' 
his oivn family, might have gone respectably 
through life, but who otherwise could not 
look even to be another man's curate. An- 
other vexatious thing there was, and it was 
a very vexatious thing, old Humphrey Law- 
ford, who liad been a bachelor all his days, 
and never had spent the half of his income, 
and who had indulged in but one luxury, 
that of buying books, had left behind him a 
most unsatisfactory will. He liad left his 
library tt) bis own college ; his money in the 
funds, to four public societies ; and all his 
furniture, and all his personal property, to 
his forty-years' housekeeper. Not one penny 
came to his nephew or his family ! Mr. 
Lawford literally begrudged the cost of 
family mourning. 

The Lawford family were four, George, 
the eldest, a young man, whose gay college 
life had caused his father great displeasure, 
and was now placed rather on the shady 
side of his affections. The second was the 
only daughter Camilla, somewhat turned 
twenty, a very well-bi'cd and higlily accc 
plished young lady, as every one said, and 
her father's favourite. Camilla was much 
more remarkable for her wit and her talents 
than for her beauty, being the plainest of 
the family, — the only one, indeed, who had 
not inlierited the line Rutherford eyes and 
cast of countenance. Her complexion ws 
dork ; her eyes gray, with a keen intelligene 
in them, perfectly in accordance with her 
well-cut and limily-closing mouth. 

" It is a pity that CamUla b not a boy ] ' 
said her mother, when she saw how, by an 
absolute love of rule, and a natural force of 
character, she, as a little girl, bad governed 
her brothers and those about her. 
Camilla grew up, very little was said of her 
amiability. She was too cold, too eelBsh, 
too fond of power, ever to be much loved ; 
but love was not the thing tliat she very 
much cared about. If she had power, that 
would give her an influence and a conaidei'^ 
tion which suited her much better. Dike 
characteristic, however, there was in heV, 
which was praiseworthy ; and that was tlii 
kindness and attention she always bestoweiU 
upon her araally gifted brother Adolphus.t 
Adolphus seemed ever more dependent upot\>, 
her than upon his parents : he looked up t , 
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her as to a superior being, and she took Lis 
part, with all her natural strength of will, in 
all his foliies and his neakneeses. Of course, 
Camilla could not be expected to iook upon 
the newly-arrived family at the Bcctoiy with 
any forbearance ; she was more vehement 
against them than her patents, and declared 
that Bhe wonld never ait under the preaching 
of a man whom she and all her family had 
such good reason to dislike. 

Five yean younger than Adolphus was 
Frank, the last of the family, and the most 
highly gifted. As a little child, he had been 
the piivil^d disturber of his father's study, 
even in the most occupied days of his par- 
liamentary life. He was his mother's darling, 
and was taken out with her shopping and 
making morning calls, when the prudent 
matrons of her acquaintance thought that 
he would have been much better occupied 
over his lessons. But Frank learned. Heaven 
knows how, although the good clergyman, 
with whom be was said to be a weekly boarder, 
complained quite as much of non-attendance 
as he would have done of non-payment. 

" Frank has a splendid head, if there be 
any truth in phrenology," said his father, 
many a time putting aside the bright curls 
from his beautiful forehead ; "and it mil be 
his own fault if he do not make a figure in 
the vrorld." 

" Frank has the noblest of hearts," said 
his mother, with a tearful eye, to her Mends ; 
" he is the flower of our flock, and will out- 
shine his elder brothers in int^ect ; but that 
is of less consequence, because they may be 
reckoned aa provided for, and therefore it b 
but just that my boy has the Benjamin'e- 
portion of natural giAs." 

Mr. Ijawford, remembering with pleasure 
his own life as a law-student, and cherishing 
the idea that he himself was a Lord-Chancellor 
lost, destined Frank for the Bar. 

" He will make a Jigure there," said his 
mother, " for he has natural eloquence ; quite 
a style of his own, and the keenest insight 
into every thing. He was bom for a 

People said, and wise people too, that the 
foolish admiration of his parente would b« 
the ruin of young Lawford. But there are 
some natures that take a deal of spoiling, 
and Frank was one of them. He was not 
spoiled at seventeen, even though he knew 
well enough that he was considered much 
cleverer than his elder brothers, and that it 
was the general opinion too that he had a 
much finer tUaposition, and 



a youth, and promised to be very handsome 
as a man. Spoiled he was not ; but then 
neither was he improved by it. Vanity, 
that ill-weed and that ofi^tiing of weakness, 
was fostered in hia nature, and thus more 
mortification, and a severer self-discipline, 
were stored up for turn in after life. 

Had his sister Camilla been of a nature 
less dominant, she perhaps might best have 
managed a disposition Uke her young bro- 
ther's. Camilla, with her keen insight into 
character, was early aware of the fine talents 
and nature of the boy ; and, as was natural, 
tw>k upon herself to school and train him, 
never concealing, however, that it was rather 
to gratify herown love of power than any thing 
else. Hence, between these two, there existed 
a continual spedes of warfare, a strife for 
mastery, which was conducive neither to 
their own nor the family happiness. Their 
mother, desirous above all things for peace, 
coaxed the one and scolded the other, and 
always without success. 

" Now, Frank, my angd," his mother 
would say, stroking the blooming cheeks of 
the handsome youth, " what is the sense of 
oppoung your sister in this way ] Sing 
this duet with her ; it is but a small thing, 
and if you love me you will do it ! " 

" If it were for love of you, I would do it, 
and ten times more," Frank would reply ; 
" and, as you say, it is not much, but then 
Camilla has said that I t^ll do it. SiaU is 
a law with Camilla, and if I submit once, I 
must submit a hundred times, — it is not ' as 
you vrill,' but * as I will,' with Camilla ! " 

And " How can yon be so tyrannical with 
poor Frank," her mother would say to her, in 
an angry tone, " as te have him up, morning, 
naon,andnight,attbateveilastiDgduet? You 
have not a spark of reason or consideration 
in you. Let my will be done, is your motto, 
wiUiout any regard to another's feelings 1 " 

" Frank b a spoUed child," Camilla would 
reply, resolutely : "and will do nothing that 
does not offisr incense to his vanity. The 
discipline I would now subject him to would 
spare him trouble in after life ; it would be 
his greatest happiness to submit to me. He 
would have to thank me for it. He has great 
talents, but they will all run to waste from 
want of steady purposes. To what docs he 
apply himself steadily — to nothing ! And I 
know that I am right in requiring him to 
sing thb duet with me, even if it were ten 
times more dis^reeable ! " 

Mrs. Lawford had always the worst of an 
argument with her daughter, and from such 
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controrersy as thia, she mostly retired to 
persuade Frank to compliance, or to be wit- 
ness to an unhappy strife between her two 
strong-willed children. 

It was in the maturity of spring, towards 
the latter end of the merry month of May, 
that the Lawfotds retomed, and the Rector's 
family took possession of their new home. 
Happily for Frank, his own family, and 
CamUla in pal'ticular, were so much occu- 
pied in attending to their own concerns, as 
not to have much time to think about him. 
Ha therefore was fur a time left to his own 
free-wiU, to range about the wide manor of 
I^wford ; to find the primroses growing fresh 
on the mossy banks of woody dingles, and 
the yellow cowslips and purple orchises in 
the grusy fields ; and take his rod and line, 
and first essay the gentle craft of angling in 
the little babbling streams, which, whilst they 
had all the charm of being full of the early 
and else forgotten memories of chUdhood, had 
at the same time all the fascination and 
charm of novelty. What a blessed thing it 
seemed to him to throw himsBlf down here 
under the branches of a tree, covered with 
the yoang tender leaves of the season, and 
reading some glorious books of poetry or 
poetical literature, feel himself as it were a 
free man, caring nothing for the domina- 
tion of Camilla. The soul of a poet in those 
joyous days first awoke within him ; and, 
wittiout l>eing able, had he tried to define or 
describe his feelings, he found that a well- 
spring of happiness and tender and lofty 
emotion lay within him, which the rejoicing 
carol of the skylark, or the gushing sunlight 
through the delicate leaves, could call forth. 
At such times, his whole soul was a fountain 
of deep love ; and even the atern proud 
Camilla ajipeared before him softened and 
glorified. 

Weeks went on ; and, during this time, 
Frank had advanced in knowledge of many 
things. Between his family and the Bector}', 
as we said before, there existed a coldness, 
an unfriendly feeling : rather, however, it 
must be confessed, on the ude of Mr. Law- 
ford than the clergyman's. Camilla, who, 
among her other characteristics, was very 
polemically inclined, soon discovered that Mr. 
Colville was not an evangelical preacher, and 
therefore gave herself the trouble of going 
five miles every Sunday, to attend the min- 
istiyof aneighbonring clergyman, with whom 
and his family she formed a close intimacy. 
This new acqu^ntance, to the comfort of 
poor Frank, occupied her mind, and removed 



her from home a good deal ; so that he was 
left, in bis turn, to make acquaintance, which 
he very soon found to be as much to bis taste 
as his sister's was to hers. 

Within the park of Lawfoid, or rather at 
its edge, stood the church, aliout a quarter of 
a mile from the Hall. The church was re- 
markably picturesque, with its toll gray tower 
of good proportions, and fine style of archi- 
tecture, and surrounded by it^ little quiet 
field of graves. Frank found much to inte- 
rest and please him in this sacred little spot ; 
and yet, when there, was never so much 
occupied by his poetic musings, as not to 
have an eye to spare for the Rectory grounds, 
which bounded one side of it, and wliich, from 
one particular part of the church-yard, lay 
open to view. The first time Frank was 
here, he saw the Rector's daugliter, a fair, 
shght girl, walking iu the garden, suironnded 
by a tribe of young brothers and usters. 
Uis first thought was, what a large family 
the Rector had ; his second, how interesting 
was that fur dater, who, all unconscious of 
a stranger's observations, seemed like the 
spirit of affection and tenderness. Day after 
day, Franlc visited that particular corner of 
the church-yard, sometimes seeing different 
members of the family, someUmes not. He 
vras remarkably regular in his attendance at 
church, though his family was not so ; nor 
did he allow himself to he the least in the 
world prejudiced against their new neigh- 
hours, even though "poor Adolphua," tliroogh 
them, would stand in want of a home. 

The Rector's young people, however, like 
Frank, aoon discovered that there were very 
charming dingles, where primroses grew in 
various parts of the park and hills in the 
neighbourhood, where fine views might be 
obtained over the (»untry ; and it was not 
very long before some or other of them met 
with him, or he with thera. From these 
meetings an intimacy grew up, Frank 
undertook to l>e their guide here and there ; 
and they, in their turn, made him soon feel, 
that without him, a rural excuruou could 
aflbrd them very little pleasure. 

The Rector and hia lady, who, after so 
many years of wwting, anitiety, and sorrow, 
had now anchored, as it were, in this sunny 
bay of life, could t^ord to be in good humour 
with all tiie world. Right excellent people 
were they, said every one, rich and poor oUke ; 
and, though it was some little cause of regret 
to them, that the squire and liis lady were 
among the most negligent of his parishionen 
ia their attendance at church, and their 
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daughter luul, in the most pointed manner, 
withdrawn herself from under his psstontl 
core, yet that was no reason why the Rector, 
in his officeofpastorof his flock, Bhonld send 
out, as it were, the sheep-dog of his anger, 
barking after his lukewarm or even stray 
sheep. No, his plan waa to keep his eye on 
them in kindness and good-wil), and not to 
□btnide himself on their notice, other than 
by good offices. A desire, therefore, to inftu- 
BQce the parents through the son, perhaps 
made h''" Teoeire Frank with ths greatest 
kindness, and endeavour that all his visits t« 
the Rectory should be as agreeable as possiltle. 
To his mother, Frank spoke of his Intlmaoj 
at the Rectory, and of his pleasant vints 
there, bat to no one else ; and his mother, 
well pleased that he shonld meet with agree- 
able associates, was entirely satisfied, and 
began eren to meditate upon pUci:^: her son 
under the Rector's care, instead of sending 
him at present to any public school. 

Id this way Frai^ knew the Colnlle 
family old and young, and used to amuse and 
interest his mother by his anecdotes of the 
interior of the Rectory. He was a great 
fovourite with the Rector's lady, because he 
amused the little children. He cut mice out 
of apple-pippins, and swans ont of ^ples 
themselves ; made skipping rats with his 
rolled-up pocket-handk^hief, and rabbits 
on the wall with his bands. He was a most 
amuung companion to them, and nothing 
delighted them more than to see him between 
the garden trees by the fish-pond. The one, 
however, who evinced most pleasure in his 
society, though that not with the vociferation 
of the younger children, was that fair, slender 
girl who had first made the Rectory-lawn bo 
interesting to him. With Emma he sate for 
hours, reading to her as she sate at work, or 
in quiet and reiy lovei^like conversation. 
Frank was seventeen, a tall stripling, Emma 
was a year his senior ; on his part, at least, 
it was a very tender and a very warm fiame. 
From Emma he soon heard, as well as from 
the younger children and their patents, of 
John, the eldest of ths family. John was 
tnmed three-and -twenty, and wasatCollege^ 
at the very college where his own brothers 
were. It seemed to him a remarkable coln- 
ridence. The whole family, old and young, 
were enthuMastic in his praise. "Brother 
John," said the ciiildren, " gave them this 
book ; taught them that accomplishment ; 
devised for them that pleasure : oh, there 
was no one in this world like brother John I" 
Enuna jdned in the same poan to his praise. 



John had been the associate of all her plea- 
sures, the consoler in all her troubles. He 
was so clsver, so gay i They should have 
such delightful times when John came home ! 

To hear Emma and the younger ones talk 
of this wonderful brother, Frank fancied a 
light-hearted, merry youth, full of fan and 
frolio, beside whom he should be a very 
monk for scdateness. To hear the parente, 
however, speak of him, a very different idea 
was suggested. John had been his father's 
pupil, grave, and steady, and precociouB. 
Latin and Greek had been to him mere child's 
play. He had been usher in his father's 
school when only fifteen. He had lived w 
bis parente not as their child, but as their 
friend and advivr. But, great as had been 
John's virtues at home, his college-life had 
even exhibited his character to greater advan- 
tage. He had struggled through poverty 
and hardship ; had been untempted by 
pleasure ; and now, by great ability and 
most unheard of industiy, had carried all 
honoDTS before him ; had won the regard of 
the heads of the college, and the esteem of 
his fellow coll^ans. He had now taken 
hia degree, and had won also for himself a 
fast friend and sure patron in the son 

Earl , a young man of great promise and 

virtue. Frank thought of his own brothers, 
whose collE^-livea had csused his parente 
such uneasiness and trouble — of the gay, 
thoughtless George, whose debts had for the 
present turned hia father's heart from him, 
and of poor Adolphus, who had not sense 
enoDgh to keep out of scrapes. Ths next 
college vacation John Colville would be at 
home — at that new home, the prosperity of 
which was the more welcome on bis account. 

Frank thought of John Colville night and 
day, and set biin up as a sort of Ideal model 
to himself. Re, too, he resolved, wonld 
distinguish himself; he, too, would endea- 
vour to be the pride and blessing of his 
family. 

At length the time came which wa; 
bring the yonng collegians home, — the young 
spendthrifte to the Hall, and the hard- 
working and honour-crowned John to the 
Rectory. Very little was said at the Hall 
about the expected arrivals there ; the father 
wasout of humour ; the mother uneasy ; ai 
Camilla, who, when her elder brothers wc 
concerned, admitted a rival idea with her m 
evangelical notions, alert and determined, yet 

Frank went to the Rectery the evening 
before the day on which John was expected. 
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He felt more impatient to see him than his 
brothers. John Colviile was to him the name 
of a dear friend ; he feJt already to love him; 
he thought how he would freely open his 
heart to him, and ask counsel from him of 
many things which as yet lay in dim pro- 
spective before him. His idea of John 
ColviUe was that of intellectual force and 
spiritual beauty. He thought of Milton, aad 
Philip Melanclhon, and Fenelon, and Luther, 
and those fine spirits who were the idols of 
his heart's wotahip, whenever he thought of 

He went, not expecting to find hii]) arrived, 
but merely because his heart impelled him to 
tell his friends that he would think of them 
on the morrow. Scarcely, however, was he 
within the garden-gate, when Emma Colville 
came bounding towards him, exclaiming that 
John was come ; and then out came rushii^ 
tlie younger children to tell him the same 
thing ; and when he said how glad he was, 
how delighted they must be, all their faces 
grew qeriouB, and they said, " Oh, but John 
was going away on the morrow, was going 
out of England for they knew not how 
lo:^ 1" 

By this time, Frank, with a beating heart 
and a crimsoning brow and cheek, had entered 
the dining-room by the open French window 
to which Mr. Colrille had beckoned him, and 
the next moment he stood before John Col- 
Tille. And this then was he i A short, stiff, 
solidly-built young man, with a compactly 
put-together head, thickly covered with short 
crisped black hair ; a forehead of great 
strength rather than beauty, which rose above 
a pair of deep-set, small, dark eyes^ of a grave, 
intelligent, yet rather cold expression ; a 
remarkably well-formed nose and mouth that 
looked as if chiselled out of granite. There 
WBH an iron-gray tinge about the lower part 
of the face which indicated a strong, black 
beard, but all this, even to the whiskers, was 
closely shaved, revealing the clear, strong 
curve of the jaw which added an expression 
of force to this remarkable, but not altogether 
pleadng countenance. The di'ess exactly 
suited the character of the face, there was 
no foppery or nonsense of any kind about it. 
All was plain and in excellent keeping. He 
was evidently, as Frank saw at a glance, one 
of the rarm aee» — an old head on young 
shoulders ; such a son could be no other than 
his father's friend and confident ; but he 
felt that years would never make him as 
intimate with the sou, as months only had 
witii the father. Mr. Colville and Ms son 



were in deep conversation together, as the 
mother, taking Prank by the hand, led him 
up to them. " This is our young friend, 
^«nk Lawford, John," said she. 

"Ah Frank, my boy," said the Rector, 
" we 've got John among us at last, you see !" 

John gave his hand ; spoke a few civil 
words ; eyed Frank for a moment with his 
searching glance from head to foot ; and then, 
as if he had quite satisfied himself, turned 
again to his father and pursued the conver- 
sation which had been interrupted. Poor 
Frank's en^uuasm felt as if blown upon by 
an icy wind ; he withdrew a few paces. 
Mrs. Colville was listening to her son and so 
were the girb ; even Emma did not seem to 
liavc a thought t« spare for him ; he felt that 
he was not wanted, and, making his adieus, 
very unobtrudvely withdrew. He felt that 
he had no right to be disappointed in John 
Colville ; he was exactly the sort of person he 
might have expected, a strong-minded, clear- 
headed, Independent sort of man. Frank, 
however, fancied that he looked cold-blooded 
and calculating, and wanting in that generous 
enthusiasm which was his own characteristic. 
He recalled to his memory all that had been 
told of bis high virtue, his self-denial, his 
industry, his devotion to his family, his 
honourable life at college, the distinction and 
the friendship he had won. Yes, all this 
was veiy noble, Frank could not but acknow- 
ledge ; and yet some way he felt that after 
all his golden idol was but a mixture of 
clay. 

In a day or two, his brother Adolphus re- 
turned ; George preferred absenting himself; 
and with Adolphus came much news and 
talk of John Colville. According to him, 
John Colville was the most time-serving syco- 
phant in all Oxford ; he had been the merest 

lick-spittle to tlie Earl of 's son, with 

whom he was about to set out as travelling 
companion. Adolphus might himself have 
won hononis, had it not been for this young 
man, this son of the very person who was 
keeping him out of his heritage I Camilla 
took the part of her brother ; her inveteracy 
against the Rector's family vrae hotter than 
ever ; and then it came out that she had not 
been in ignorance, but had only connived at 
Frank's intimacy there. Camilla had her 
way. Frank's little friendsliip on his own 
account was thwarted ; but, as was natural, 
ills little love affair grew only the more in- 
teresting. Emma and he exclianged locks 
of hair ; he wrote to her the most touching 
little poems ; and after Christmas he was 
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sent to a great public school, preparatory to 
tu3 coll^ life. 

Twelve montha after this time, when Frank 
came borne for hia vacation, be found very 
extraordinary things going forward. But 
these require a word of explanation. After 
Frank left, as was only natural, the coldness 
continued l)etween the families at the Hall 



had been travelling, and whose health had 
for many years been delicate, had died in 
Italy, leaving to bis friend and his companion 
a l^acy of five thousand pounds ; and that 
the Earl, hia &ther, had given him the next 
presentation to a good living, which was 
expected to fall vacant almost daily. " That 
young man is bom to be fortnuale," said all 
the world. 

Hia ntnrn to his family made quite a 
sensation throagb the neighbourhood, and 
even among Camilla's evangelical friends. 
Camilla herself, it must be presumed, became 
interested by aU abe beard; but, for the ftake 
of consiBtency, she waa very bitter in her 
remarks upon him. Camilla waa a clever 
diplomatist ; and John Colville had not been 
long at the Rectory with bis grave, self- 
possessed tnannere, hia independent bearing, 
and his deep mourning, before she found 
herself animated by the moat lively zeal to 
have all the poor children in the parish 
educated. This could not be done without 
the sanction and aaustance of the clergyman ; 
and to him she went, begging his advice and 
co-operation. Nothing could have pleased 
the Rector more : be and Camilla worked 
bard at the school ; and from this day no one 
waa more intimate at the Rectory than her' 
self. She became quite eloquent against 
herself, and the mischief which prejudice of 
any kind does in society : it was her bounden 
duty to acknowledge it ; and nothing that 
she could do was too much for her new, dear 
friends. She talked to them of " poor Adol- 
phuB," and they admired her abterly affec- 
tion, her apirit, her candour, her good sense, 
her decidon of character. Tbey saw nothing 
but virtues in her ; and more than this, it 
was not long before John Colville was seen 
coming and going between the Rectory and 
the Halt, before he and Camilla were seen 
walking together arm in arm in deep con- 
fidential discourse. The world jumped to no 
false conclusion when it said, that the Rector's 
son and the Squire's daughter would one day 
be married. 

This was the news that met Frank on hb 



return home. Why was he someway vexed 
about it 1 He could not satisfactorily answer 
that question to himself. At the Rectory he 
was received with the greatest kindnesa ; but 
someway he felt in the depths of his soul a 
raelancholy presentiment that where Camilla 
was tlie caressed and flattered, and favourite 
daughter-in-law elect, the chosen of the idol 
John, he could never occupy the place be 
had done. Even Emma seemed changed, 
and charged him before the assembled family 
with undervaluing Camilla. The whole 
family were clamorous in lauding Camilla's 
generodty, warm-heartedness, and unselfish- 
ness, those very qualities which he had 
thought her deficient in, and were ready to 
quarrel with him because of them. Emma 
was to be Camilla's bridesmaid, — and they, 
too, were inseparable, — besides which, sho 
seemed to have imbibed a cordial interest for 
" poor Adolphus ; " and whether it was 
wounded vanity or becoming self-respect, 
Frank quietly withdrew himself, recalling to 
his mind the repulsive sentiment he at first 
had felt towards the pattern John Colville, 
and thinking that he must be contented to 
give up his friends and to endure the blighting 
of his first love, — and that was all. 

To no soul but to his mother did he open 
his heart, and that only so far as regarded 
his future brother-in-law. 

"John Colville is a clever man of the 
world," said she. "Camilla and he are ad- 
mirably suited for each other. Jf John 
should ever be a bishop — and he is likely 
enough — Camilla will pat the mitre on his 
brows ; and, thank God, between them they 
will take care of ' poor Adolphua 1 ' " 

The day of Camilla's marriage arrived. 
The children of the newly-estabhshed school 
scattered flowers inher paUi ; and the bride and 
bridegroom returned to the Ilall to partake 
a wedding-breakfast with the united families. 
Nothing conld be gayer than all around 
them ! bells ringing, sun shining, and the 
various members of the two families exchang- 
ing congratulations. At the " head of the 
table " sate Mre. I^awford, smiUng and gay ; 
she bad excited and exerted herself much on 
this occasion. All at once she waa seen to 
make an attempt to rise, and then she sunk 
back into her chair, and, laying her hand on 
her side, exclaimed, " Oh, God 1 my heart, 
my heart ! " 

A flush for one moment covered her coun- 
tenance, and then a change passed over it, 
and a pallor oa of death. She was a large, 
heavy woman, and was with difficulty 
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wmoved to the Bofa. A physician waa in- 
stantly fetched ; he attempted to bleed her ; 
but haman aid waa vain. She died of an 
kfiection of the heart, under which she had 
long laboured, in the fifty-seventh year of her 
age. No conception can be formed of the 
effecta of thia dioclc in the midst of bridal 
feativity and joy. 

" Oh, my mother 1 " exclaimed Frank, 
falling on bis knees before her, and clasping 
her hand, with a convulsive burst of aorrow, 
to hia lips, — " no one loved you aa I did : no 
one will mourn for you as I shall ! " 

Frank said rightly — no one mourned her 
SO deeply aa he did. Yaara did not remove 
the effect from his spirit ; nay, his vchole life 
iMre traces of it ; and those tracea, like the 
seed sown in good ground, produced a harvest 
for the gamer of heaven. 

At the moment of Mrs. Lawford's death, 
the bride and bridegroom were about to set 
out, on a marriage tour of some months, at 
the end of which time they hoped the living 
destined for them would be ready. Camilla, 
howevH', promptly, and at that moment 
properly, decided that the tour should be 
given up, for that she could not leave her 
family in thia sudden diatreBS. At first her 
bther, thankful for the assistance of his 
strong-minded daughter, resigned every thing 
to her management ; but when, as his mind 
recovered ite usual tone, he saw how com- 
pletely Mr. and Mrs. John Colville were the 
masters there, he roused himself, and quietly 
intimated, U)at this was not their permanent 
home. Camilla's permanent home waa not, 
however, ready for her; and making yet an 
effort to retain her power, her father wrote 
to his son George, who now had been living 
so long under hla displeasure, inviting him 
to return and assist him henceforth in the 
management of his affairs. George, who by 
this time had sown ail his wild oats, accepted 
his father's invitation with unbounded joy, 
and within a few days presented himself at 
Lawf ord, to the snrpriseofhis sister, who knew 
nothing of what her father had done. Tha 
father and son met with the utmost atlection 
and confidence ; and fram this Camilla under- 
stood her father's real intentions. Not a hint, 
however, did she give of this ; but speaking 
only of the pleasure she and her husband 
wonld now have in being released to attend 
to their own duties, made her retreat n-ith 
all the dignity of entire conquest. 



Years went on. George married much t 
his father's wishes, and grandchildren sate 
on the old man's knees. As was expecUd, 
Camilla and her husband, now Dr. ColWlle, 
provided for Adolphus ; and this made her 
family regard her with unbounded gratitude. 
" She is a wonderful woman," said her bro- 
ther Geoige. " She has tlie credit of the 
family so at heart," said her father, — " bt 
never let the world know of poor Adolphus 
deficiencies ; and even when he married a 
farmer's daughter, took the young wor 
under her care, and made a complete gentle- 
woman of her ! " "A really noble character 
is Aunt Colville," said young Mrs. Lawford 
to her children ; thinking tliat, as Aunt 
Colville hail none of her own, her sons and 
daughters could not do better than be such 
to her. " Never fail in deference to your 
aunt^ and only try to be aa clever a woman 

Dr. Colville waa now an archdeacon. All 
the world bore testimony to Ills talents and 
his ambition. Churchmen said, that he was 
fit to be an archbishop : that his contro- 
versiaWritings placed him at the head of all 
polemical writei's whatever : that he was one 
of the stancbest pillars of church and state; 
that he was proud and ambitious, to be sure, 
but theu he had the seal of an apostle. Dis- 
senters and radicals, and auch like people, 
said that Dr. Colville was the most bigotted 
zealot of the present day ; a proud, hot- 
headed churchman ; an upholder of every 
corruption of Church and State ; a man 
more fitted to preach and teach the doctrines 
and practices of the humble, self-denyijtg u 
of the poor carpenter, than Judas Iscariot 
himself, who sold him for money, as " 
Colville and such men did ! 

Frank, ever tince his law studies had 
begun, had lived in London apart from his 
faraUy. They pursued their course, and he 
his, every passing year making the distance 
between them in many respects greater and 
greater. He was called to the bar ; and h' 
family began to listen out, somewhat in 
patienUy, for the reports of ]iia law-reputatioi 
"What is Frank doing!" asked old Mr. 
Lawford of his eldest son ; and his eldest son 
answered him by merely repeating the ques- 
tion ; and somehow or other, they obtained 
from somewhere, a very unsatisfactory an- 
swer. Frank Itad left the bar and turned — 
what had he turned ? A shopkeeper ! No ! 
AMathodist-preachert No: worseeventhaa 
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th>t — he had tamed on aothor I An Erathor! 
repeated some indiTidual of the family: well 
well; after all, that niight not be m very had. 
. He had perhaps been writing on the practice 
or iuag« of law; whole libraries of booka 
have been written about law, and all books 
must have authors. 

Ho, no ! Frank had not written on law ; 
Frank had written a poero — and a novel ! 
these anonymously. No wonder he got no 
briefs ! and now he had come out in hie own 
name, as the author of some strange book 
which nobody could rightly understand, and 
yet which every body was reading. 

The good people at Lawford regarded an 
author as some sort of a disreputable cha- 
racter ; a combination of extrav^ance aud 
poverty. Antbors were people who never 
had a Bhillingto bless themBejves with ; who 
sate ^verii^ in garrets, with blankets pinned 
tound them, writing for their daily bread, 
which they were never able to win. Old Mr. 
Lawford, in his reading days, had read John- 
son's "Livea of the Poets." The life of Savage 
waa tha only one he distinctly remembered ; 
but that, and the print of Hogarth's poor 
author, which, with the rest of the set, hnng 
in the dining-room at the Hall, furnished 
him with his idea of authors. Dane and 
printers' devils besieged their doors ; they 
were people who always were in debt for 
thar lodgings and their green-groceries. Pro- 
fesaional men, and county families, could 
not associate with authors, penny-a-liners, 
and poor devils ! George, who never had 
been a reader, adopted hie father's notions, 
and thought, of a truth, that Frank was dis- 
gracing the family. The only periodicals that 
came to Lawford, were the Qentlmian'i 
ifajfacine and the Quarterfy Bmta: the 
ChntUBKof* never condescended to ^ak of 
Frank's publications ; but the Qumierlji 
contained a regular slashing and cutting-up 
article on his last work. It was full of bitter 
personal sarcasm ; taunted, and jeerad, and 
ridiculed ; and then, instead of proof from 
the volume, gave mutilated passages, in Italics 
and Roman capitals, so that the very author 
might biush at his words. The Lawfords 
felt as if the whole family was cut up, root 
and branch, by this article. 

" I shall never show my face ^ain in 
public!" said old Mr, Lawford. 

" Frank has disgraced us all 1" exclaimed 
George, in a towering passion. 

By the next post letters from Lawford 
iMched the author, expreaung the family 
displeasure at this his unimaginable folly. 



In return, Frank sent them reviews on the 
other side ; but tiiese they never read. He 
knew whom he had to thank for the invec- 
tive in the Qtiarter^, — it was Archdeacon 
Colville ; but he made no remonstrance to 
him, for he bad long known tliat he and hie 
brother-in-law could not be expected to think 
alike. Camilla wrote to him a dictatorial and 
yet a half-flattering letter, acknowledging 
his talents, and upbraiding him for the abuae 
of them. His reply to her waa in the words 
of Scripture: "Let not him who hath puthis 
hand to the plough turn back to the house 
to fetch his clothes." Camilla said, it was a 
misapplication of Scripture ; it was an abuse 
of holy things ; it wae almost blasphemy ; 
and, while lier brother remained in that 
temper, he must take his own course and the 
consequences of it- 
Frank was not much surprised by the 
letters from his family : he knew that this, 
his new course of life, involved their dis- 
pleasure, perhaps entire alienation from hun. 
This, however painful, he must bear. Frank 
saw many things very dillerently from what 
they did. At the same time that he did not, 
by any means, undervalue wealth, or rank, 
or worldly distinction, there were other things 
which he valued more highly, — truth, justice, 
and tlie peace of bis own mind ; and these 
seemed to have called him into the ranks of 
literature, despised though this vocation might 
be by his femily. Nevertheless, like every 
young author, he doubted not but that his 
course would be a brilliant one ; and thathe 
should achieve fortune at the same time that 
he achieved fame and honour. Ah, poor 
Lawford! he was young in those days ; and, 
though his glowing, youthful enthusiasm 
propheued truly of the glory and usefulness 
of the future, it told him nothing of sleep- 
lees nights, and weary days of labour and 
disappointment, and weariness of brain, and 
anxiety that would not be allayed. Of these 
it told him nothing : his sister Camilla was 
the raven that croaked of all these things ; 
and his father, to whom she sent copies of all 
her letters, repeated the doleful note. But 
Frank Lawford was incorrigible ; and, after 
some time, the family made up their minds 
to bear, as philosophically as they could, the 
disgrace of being connected with a poor, 
thnftless author; giving him, as their puting 
words, the intelligence, that having vrilfully 
turned his back on the path of honourable 
independence, if not of distinction, which 
they had chosen for him, he must never look 
to them for countenance or Msiatanee. 
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Time went on ; and then it c&me suddeoly 
into the heads of sundry people, that George 
Lawford, Esquire, of Lawford, would most 
ably represent their interests in parliament; 
and accordingly he was warmly solicited to 
allow himself to be nominated. His father 
thought of his own parliamentary life, now 
lying behind him at the distance of many 
years, and to him it seemed encircled with a 
golden halo. Yes, his son, his favourite son, 
as he now called him, must certainly serve 
his country, as his father had done before 
him. George was not unwilling : Dr. and 
Mrs. Colville warmly seconded it ; but then 
le a difficulty — George was no public 
Bpealier ; the election would be contested 
iolently ; there was a deal of popular talent 
n the other Ade ; pamphlets and broadwdes 
k-ere already in circulation ; George must 
iiave some one Iteside liiin who could write 
i even apeak for him. " If I had only 
Franlt's powers !" said George. Mrs. Col- 
ville had thought the same thing, and so had 
her hasband ; and then, as by a simultaneous 
'mpulse of mind, the whole family conclave 
spoke out. Woulii it not be as well to make 
le of Frank ? there had been displeaaure 
enough shown by them. To be sure, Frank 
might have served them just as well, had he 
been a banister ; but then, as he chose to be 
n author, why not make useof himt Poor 
Frank I no doubt he would embrace, with 
joy, such an opportunity of reconcLliation 
with his family ; and then, when his brother 
as in parliament, he might be able to do 
imething for him ; and, as this unfortunate 
caeoetket tcribendi seemed natural to him, they 
must have a little charity towards him, just 
la they would, if he l>ad a crooked spine. 
* To be sure we must," said Mis. Colville, 
rho had come to the Hall for the occasion, 
' we must all remember, that Frank is our 
>wn fiesh and blood \" 

His fatlier wrote to him immediately a 
letter at Camilla's dictation. A good deal 
was said of his delinquency ; of his having 
n counter to the wishes of his father, of 
tlie grief which his pertinacity had occauon- 
ed, and of the willingness there was, notwith- 
standing, in the parental heart, to pity and 
to forgive. Now, he was told, an opportu- 
nity offered to si^rve his brother George in 
his own pecuhar way ; and, by serving 
George, to obhge his family. His family 
were willing, the letter said, to make this 
occasion the means of family union ; the 
past should he forgotten, and good under- 
standing henceforward exist among them. 



The whole affair was then explained to him ; 
and he was desired immediately to come 
down, so that, on the spot, he might employ 
all his powers for the service of his brother. 

Instead of going down however as requested, 
Frank replied by letter to the family proposal 
of peace ; and this letter fell tike a thunder- 
bolt among them. It was a long and elo- 
quent letter ; a letter full of affection, and 
which had not been written without emotion. 
The purport of it was, that much as Frank 
desired a reunion with Us family, willing as 
he would be, at any personal risk to himself, 
to serve any one of them ; yet, he grieved to 
say, that in this one particular alone, he could 
do nothing. The most honest and single- 
minded inquiry after truth, had led him to 
adopt political opinions opposite to those of 
his family. It was a matter of principle and 
duty witlk him, not of pleasure or will ; and 
that, however painful it was to difl^r or 
separate himself in any way, from those with 
whom natural affection allied him, he had no 
alternative, if they regarded his conduct as 
offensive, because every principle of religion 
and duty would force liim to adhere to what 
he considered as truth. 

No words can describe the wrath, and in- 
dignation, and scorn, which tliis letter pro- 
duced. He was a traitor to God, and to his 
family. This was what his abandonment 
of a gentlemanly profession had led him to [ 
They knew that it would lead to no good ; 
Dr. Colville had said, from the firat, tliat 
there was nothing hut rank radicalism in his 
books, however disguised ; he was a disgrace 
to the family ! and it was a thousand pities 
that ever they had asked his asnstance. 

The most angry letters were sent him in 
reply. His father disowned liim as his son ; 
Mrs. Colville asher brother ; George foretold 
the loss of his own election through him ; 
and even poor Adolphns put forth a feeble 
philippic. 

As George had foretold, he lost his election ; 
and lost with it a deal of money, which made 
it harder still to bear: all of which, as a 
matter of course, was ascribed to. Frank. 



Frank Lawford had yet a third sin to 
commit, and that was his marriage ; but a 
peculiar event led to that, which ne must 
relate. He was walking one day along 
Harley Street, when a horse in a private little 
carriage, in which an elderly lady was seated, 
took fright, and almost immediately dashed 
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it to pieces againat same impediment in the 
road. The lady was in the utmoat alann 
anddanger; when Frank, miCboutamomeDt's 
coneideration for hiouelf, niehed forward, 
and bore her in his arms to a, place of safety. 
Every one admired liis promptitndB and 
presence of mind. The old Udy waa moat 
grateful ; and, giving her address, begged 
him to call npon her. This led to an inti- 
mate acquaintance. She unfolded to him 
her particular circumstancea : told him tliat 
she had no immediate connexions in tlic 
world, excepting an old Scotch cousin, with 
whom, as a child, she had been brought up. 
To him ahe had left the bulk of her property, 
and to lus children, one of whom was a mis- 
sionary in the East Indies ; another, a clergy- 
man in Scotland ; and the third, a daughter, 
who gfuned hei living as a daily goremeas. 
The father and daughter lived in London ; but 
a mifnnderstauding of some years' existence 
kept heraelf and them apart. The old gentle- 
man was, in case ^e died without a will, her 
heir-at-law ; but it was her intention, ehe said, 
to surprise him by her liberality. She knew 
him very well, and his proud spirit : - he 
wonld not come near her, test he should seem 
to be courting her favour; but she would 
be his and his children's benefactor after all. 
But there was more to leave, the old lady 
went on to say, than what she meant for the 
Maciutyres : she should have a reuduary 
legatee, and periiaps — and with this she 
nodded and said, that Mr. Frank would 
never have reason to regret having risked 
himself to save her. There was something 
very cordial and maternal about this old Mrs. 
Vanghan ; and, in reply to all her inquiries 
respecting his family and his prospects, he 
frankly told all — that he waa disowned by 
his family, and why. Mrs. Vaugtian was 
herself a radical in politics — Heaven help 
her ! She went a long way beyond Frank ; 
advocated universal suffrage, and universal 
equality in every way, fur rich and poor, 
black and white, man and woman, alike. 
All which was good and right as a principle ; 
but then, Mrs. Vanghan waa very extreme 
in her opinions for all that; thought that 
women should choose their own husbands 
very much more independently than they now 
did ; and that they should tdt in parliament 
as well as men. It was on these subjects, 
she said, that she and her cousin Macintyre 
had quarrelled. Frank was the least in the 
world startled when he saw, in this lady, the 
exaggerated reflex of his own opliuouB ; but 
he nevertheless made her a present of a 



handsomely bound set of his own works, 
wliich she very carefully read, and criticised 
very freely. At Mrs. Vaughan's, Frank met 
a certain Mr. Morgan, an author likewise by 
profession, a round-faced, sallow-complexioned 
young man, of very obsequious and deferen- 
tial manners ; but whose political and gene- 
ral opinions much more accorded with the 
old lady's, than his own. Prank felt a sort 
of instinctive dislike to Moi^an ; Morgan's 
ultra notions seemed to create a reaction in 
htg mind ; and long, and often very warm, 
were the arguments between them in Mrs. 
Vaughan's presence, where alone he met 
Morgan, and to please and flatter whom 
Frank suspected these opiniona to be held. 

Like old Mr. Macintyre, Frank felt fre- 
quently a sort of delicacy in going uninvited 
to Sirs. Vaughan's, lest it should seem to be 
for selfish ends ; besides which, the society 
of Mo^an,whom he wosalways sure to meet 
there, was extremely distasteful to him. 

One day when Frank hod been absent a 
whole month, he received a notefrom the house- 
keeper, informing liim that Mrs. Vaughan 
was very ill and wished to see him. He 
found her evidently sinking fast ; she was 
stJll sensible, pressed his hand, reproached 
him for his long absence, and spoke with 
tears of her gratitude. Morgan waa not 
■there; and with a feeling of self-reproach 
for having really neglected her — she who had 
been as a mother to him when his own father 
and family had cast him off — he resolved, 
during the rest of her life, to devote himself 
to her. He stayed with her the whole day; 
read prayers to her, to which she was too 
weak to respond ; and only left her at night 
on the assurance of the phyucian that he 
saw no immediate dai^r, promising to return 
early the next morning. The next morning 
when he returned she was no more. 

Her death affected him greatly, much more 
than he could have imagined. He was 
invited by her executors to attend her funeral 
and be present at the reading of her will. 
There were present, beude himself, the exe- 
cutors, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Macintyre and 
his daughter. Mr. Madntyre was an old 
man ; he probably, however, looked older than 
he really was, from his snow-white hair and 
a degree of paralytic weakness, which had 
given a bending feebleness to his whole person. 
lie entered the room, leaning on the arm of 
his daughter, a young lady of perhaps three- 
and-twenty, whose countenance was less 
remarkable for beauty than a pensive, earnest 
espreesioD, which told that sorrow bad made 
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early demands upon n mind naturally re- 
flective. 

MJM Macintyre mored slightly but cour- 
teoualy to the aasembled company, and then 
occupied herself hy seating her father in the 
lai^ cushioned chair which had been pro- 
vided for him. After he was seated, the old 
gentleman looked rouod witli the air of one 
who felt himself the principal person there. 
He had already acted as chief mourner ; and 
having now arranged his vrhole person to his 
mind, he remarked that nothing, he believed, 
prevented their proceeding to business. 

There seemed some little hesitation and 
uncertainty among the executors, every one 
of whom saw a some one else there in that 
character whom he did not expect. At 
length, however, at a nod from Mr. Morgan, 
which Mr. Macintyre internally called im- 
pertinent, the seals were broken and the 
reading of the will commenced. Frank 
glanced round the assembly : every coun- 
tenance appeared calm excepting Morgan's, 
which was deeply flnshed, and the quick, 
restless movement of whose eye betokened 
something extraordinaiy. He divined how 
it was. The will bore date but a few months 
previously. Three thousand pounds was left 
to Mr. Macintyre ; considerable sums to 
various charities ; her large edition of the 
works of Thomas Paine, and her fiayle's' 
Dictionary, bound in calf, to Frank Lawford, 
Esquire, and the whole remainder of her 
property, teal and personal, to Joseph Morgan, 
Edqoire, subject only to the payment of a 
few stipulated annuities. 

The will was lietened to with apparent 
patience In the hope of some codicil or other. 
But no ! codicil there was none. Joseph 
Morgan was residuary legatee, and Frank 
Lawford had a few liooks. 

" Tkia is not the will '. " exclaimed Mr. 
Uacintyre. 

"Thit was not the will of five years ago, in 
which I was an executor ! " excl^med one 
or two, whose names as executors were now 
omitted. 

" ThU is her Uut will and testament ! " 
said Mr. Morgan, with an ill-suppressed 
exultation. 

Frank Lawford felt now, for the first time, 
that really, after all, the old lady's will had 
been a matter of importance to him. He 
was excited and displeased ; he felt that he 
had been deceived, if not ill-used. 

" Let us go ! " said Catherine Macintyre 
to her fetber, on whom she feared the effects 
of this nnlooked-for testamentary document. 



" Three thousand pounds only ! " said he, 
without noticing his daughter ; " and what 
do you suppose tie residuary legatee's share 
may be — this Morgan, wliom nobody knows 
any thing about — what will he get?" asked 
the old gentleman from one of the executors 
under the former will, and who, not being 
named in the new one, had thus lost the two 
hundred pounds which were left to each 
executor for his trouble, and thus felt himself 
also an aggrieved party. 

"Not much under twenty thousand pounds," 
replied he, " when aB the annuities are 
reckoned out." 

Poor Macintyre swore that he would 
have the will set aside ; called Morgan a 
knave and an artful interloper, and a scene 
of angry contention began. 

" I*t us go, dearest father, " again 
besought Catherine, casting at the same 
moment a glance towards Frank Lawford, 
as if asking for his assistance. 

" Who are you J " asked Mr. Macintyre, 
almost fiercely, as Frank came forward and 
politely offered to aaaiat the old gentleman 

"This is Mr, Frank Lai\-ford," said one 
of the disappointed executors. " Till within 
these six months he too stood very well in 
Mrs, Vaughau's will ; and nowthe very men- 
tion of him is like an insult." 

"Do me the favour, Mr. Frank Lawford," 
said Mr. Macintyre, " to see my daughter to 
the coach, which is at the door. I must 
know more about this iniquitous will ; but 
this is no place for her." 

Catherine prayed him to return with her ; 
bnt he was already in fierce contention with 
Morgan. 

"I will remain with your father," said 
Frank, handing her into the coach. "I will 
not leave him; and with your permieoion I 
will occompany him home." 

From this day the fates of Catherine and 
Lawford were hound together. 

As Catherine had feared, Mrs. Vaughan's 
unsatisfactory will greatly affected her 
father. From that time he never was well ; 
and before he came into possession of the 
bequest which she had made him, he was be- 
yond the power of enjoying it, had it tieen 
ten times the amount. — -He was gone where 
the want of money can never give pain, nor 
the possession of it pleasure. 

In process of time news went to the Law- 
fords of Lan-ford, that Frank was married 
to a poor Scotch girl, without even family or 
wealthy connexions to recommend her. But 
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hj thia time FruuVa actiooa tiad ceased to 
BQTprise bis family ; "and yet," uid Mra. 
Colville, " ttue last fu:t has put tlia finishing 
stroke to his former extraordinai? condnct. 
Hod Frank," argued she, " dlBtingulBhed 
himself by marri^e, other tilings, in course 
of time, might have been passed over ; but a 
false step in marriage leaves nothing to be 
repaired 1" 

The father revised his will, leaving merely 
a small annuity to Frank, ranch less than to 
poor Adolphus, who had now sunk into a 
etate of imbecility ; and then, in the full belief 
that all his earthly dutieshad been thoroughly 
performed, at the age of eighty-six, went 
down to the gfare of hia fathers. Frank 
was out of England at the time of his father's 
death, and thus bad no opportunity of 
craving his fother'a blessing, ereu if the 
old man would have given it. He, however, 
had so long been used to disappointment ond 
trial, that let it come how and when it would 
he was found, like the true soldier on watch, 
ready to meet the enemy. A happy man 
nevertheless, whether fortune smiled or 
fronned, was Frank Lawford ; for his sound 
mind, and his aoond heart, and the love that 
Borrounded him, as with an atmosphere of 
heaven, made his life a perpetual rejoicing. 
His literary career had also been a bright 
one. He had taken a high and snre place 
among the noblest minds of his country. 
Those great truths, of which at first he had 
been, as it were, the solitary apostle, advanced, 
and, advocated by his eloquent pen, had now 
rooted themselves into the great national 
heart, aa a part of its own vitaVty. For all 
this, his had been an arduous and anxious life ; 
and at fifty-seven all the provision that he 
had been able to make for his family, was 
the sum of two thousand pounds, for which 
his own life was insured. In a worldly 
point of view, rich stock-brokers, and bankers, 
and holders of r^lway shares, would have 
said, that he had provided wretchedly for his 
fomily. Sad thoughts of the same kind 
often clouded his own mind ; but then, in 
those dark moments, neither he nor those fat 
money-bags took into account, that Frank 
I<awford would leave to his childreo what 
money alone would never purchase, — fine 
education, the noblest principles, and his 
own unblemished name. 

CHAPTER V. 

Bm let ns now take a peep into that happy 
home at Kensington, which for so many 
years he had called his own. 



It was Christmaa day. Thousands of 
homes were prepared in London for that 
day's festivity. The rich feasted the rich, 
the great feasted the great, and tbe noble the 
noble. There was 8 dinner-party also that 
day at Frank Lawford's, and the whole house 
had a look of festjvity. Agnes, and her 
young brothers, bad decorated the walls with 
evergreens ; sprigs of holly, with their clus- 
tering berries, peeped out from above the heavy 
frame of their father's porti^t, that beau- 
tiful portrait painted by Phillips in his best 
manner ; a wreath of bay encircled the noble 
brow of his marble bust, which Chantrey, out 
of love to the author, had presented to his 
«ife, and which stood among his bookc^ — those 
household gods of his, in his library. But it 
was in the dining-room that there was most 
show of festivity ; a garland of evergreen 
wreathed the chandelier, and at four o'clock 
the window curtains were drawn, and the 
lamps lighted, and the side-board shone out 
with its glass, and plate, and verdant ever- 
greens. The table was spread for twelve ; 
five individuals composed the family ; the 
father and mother, Agnes the only daughter, 
and the two boys, Arthur a tall manly feUow, 
who looked fit to combat with the whole 
world, and little Harry aa he was called, 
more as a term of endearment, than because 
of hiaaize. Harry was turned eleven, elender 
in form, and timid in temper, gentle as a 
girl, and with a soft and delicate complexion, 
and beautiful wavy hur of a golden brown, 
wbjch gave an expression of tender beauty 
to hb whole person. He might have been 
justly painted as a St. John in childhood, and 
his cliaraoter corresponded wiUi that of the 
beloved Apostle. 

These were the family; Uie expected guesta 
were seven. Aa excellent amell of capitally 
cooked viands came up from the kitchen ; 
the wine was decanted ; Mr. Frank Lawford 
liad done it with his own hands, and very 
good wine it was ; excellent port and sherry 
— none other ; and sneh as he would have 
given to the beat lord in the land. The 
family awaited their guests in the dining- 
room, and punctually as the clock struck 
fonr the dinner was served, and at that mo- 
ment the baet-^faie hell rang, not the Jront 
bell, and little Harry exclaimed joyfully that 
they were come 1 In they came, the wel- 
come guests! and were received at the dining- 
room door OS they came in, and then con- 
ducted to their seats. 

" Ay, bless you, madam, how good it is of 
you to do so muoh for a poor body like me," 
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said the clean, white-haired old man, Triih 
the spare fonn, and the friendly eye, whom 
Mrs. Lawford placed at her right hand. 

" God bless you, sir ; and a merry Christ- 
mas, and a happy new year," said the half- 
blind, elderly needleivoman, whom Mr. Law- 
ford placed in the similar seat by him. 

" Take the seat near the fire, Mrs. Collins," 
said Mrs. Lawford, to an emaciated and 
half-famiahed-looking young woman, in 
poor but decent mourning, with an anxious 
countenance, who led by the hand a pale bnt 
intelligent-looking boy, "you will find that 
seat warm, and Johnny will sit beside you. " 

With a blush that crimBOned her melan- 
choly face, and a tear in her eyp, sho took 
the offered seat, appreciating the thoughtful 
btndnesa of giving her and the boy those 
seata, for they two were the worst clad in 
the whole company, and were thus chilled to 
the bone. 

"Here is a scat for you," said Agnea, 
leading np an old man, a sort of Trotty 
Veck, in his Sunday clothes, and with s, 
little cheerfal face, all smiles and courtesy, 
like a sunabiny wintei's day, — " here's a seat 
for yon on my wde the table," said she, 
placing him opposite the dejected young 
widow. 

Five guests wore seated when the two last 
entered, and were cordially welcomed by all 
present The dress and appearance of these 
last comers indicated mudi more of comfort 
in home and ciicnmstances than was apparent 
in that of the others. The one was a man 
about fifty, of rather a severe countenance, 
but with, OS phrenologbts would say, strik- 
ing intellectual developments. His strong 
iron-gray hab was cut in a precise fashion, 
and turned back from his forehead ; his 
deep-set gray eye, which seemed to penetrate 
with a stoical coldness whatever met its 
glance, looked out from under a pair of thick 
shaggy eyebrows: there was, however, an 
expresMon of earnestness and heart about the 
lower part of the face, which somewhat 
neutralized the stem severity of its upper 
features. The whole head and face indicated 
a character in which two opposite natures 
prevailed, and left the beholder in doubt as to 
which would be the dominant one. His dress 
was that of a well-to-do artisan. A well- 
worn, yet not by any means a thread-bare 
suit, showed that he was one that required 
its duty from every thing that belonged to 
him. He looked like a man who had money 
for a new suit when it was needed, but who 
would not buy one until then. With him 



there entered the room — not leaning on his 
arm, although she looked as if she knew that 
to be the mode in genteel society — a young 
girl of perhaps twenty, his daughter, and tlie 
apple of his eye, whose trim and elegant 
figure gave to her otherwise ])lain attire a 
rather modish and — if one may be allowed 
the word with reference to a poor girl — a 
dittingui air. Her countenance was soft and 
remarkably pleasing ; her fine black h^ 
as smootli and glossy as silk ; and the dis- 
tinct pencilling of her exquisite eyebrows, 
which in colour e:xactly resembled her hair, 
accorded beautifully with a rich and peach- 
like complexion. The eyes, of a deep violet 
colour, had a laughing and rather coquettish 
expression, to which a little rosy mouth, with 
its curved and pouting lips, had been made to 
match. At the back of her head, as if with 
the design of concealing as little of her fine 
hair as possible, was set a jaunty little cap, 
modestly, but tastily trimmed with pink 
ribbons. Her dress was black French merino, 
made tight to the bust, and up to the throat, 
where it was relieved by a very small, white, 
fine linen collar. She looked, but for a cer- 
tain bashfulness, or rather the aXr of one not 
quite at her ease, like a young gentlewoman 
in her morning-dress. These two wens 
William JefFkins and his daughter Fanny. 
Fanny had now been in service in the 
country for six months, and this was her 
first visit to her father. 

Jeffkins and his daughter were evidently, 
in a worldly point of view at least, the most 
respectable of all the guests, and accordingly 
were received by them all with bows and 
politeness. Every one would have given up 
their seats to them, more espedatly the 
merry old man who sat by Agnes and the 
half-blind old needlewoman. But the Jeff- 
kins' places had been appointed beforehand, 
and so the dinner commenced. 

Such was a specimen of a Christmas din- 
ner party at Frank Lawford's ; and never 
could there be more joyous or more delighted 
guests, or more gratified hosts. It would 
have been a very convincing argnment 
against any despiser or condemner of the 
poor to have witnessed the politeness of these 
poor people one towards another. The old 
man, to whom a good dinner made an era in 
his life, and who at eighty could cooDt up 
every good dinner he had ever eaten, begged 
that " this lady " or " that gentleman " might 
be served before him — he was in no hurry ; 
and the merry old man, with his while hair 
and bis stiff joints, apologised to his luighbour 
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right and left for beginning U> «at l>efore the 
whole company was served. It would have 
done any body's heart good to have seen that 
humble company, in their poor but decent 
apparel, sitting at that good man's table bb 
e([uals with him and his fiunily, for that one 
day at least. 

It was Frank lAwford's opinion, Uiat if 
we would really nuse and improve the moral 
rondition of the poor, nay, even the appa- 
rently depraved, thoee in the classes above 
them, those better instructed than they, mnst 
treat them as brethren and sisters. Only 
let the poor feel, that we consider them as 
childten of the same great Father in 
Heaven, not in word, but in dad, and we 
shall obtain unbounded influence over them. 
People argued with him, that this was true 
only aa regarded particular individuals ; but 
that the lower ciaases, generally, were too 
depraved and mde for any friendly or inti- 
mate intercourse to exist between them and 
the refined and pore : tltat law, and the 
terrors of law alone, must keep the poor in 
order. His own experience proved, that this 
was not so true as is generally believed ; he 
knew that the kindness and the friendly coun- 
tenance of a respectable man may reform 
even those whom law and its penalties would 
drag down to perdiHon. These his poor 
guests, his humble friends, some of them of 
many years standing, had been raised, by 
his Christian love and goodness, from misery 
and depravity, either in themselves or thoae 
with whom they were connected. They re- 
membered him in their prayers ; he was their 
friend and counsellor in all their troubles, and 
the poor have many. He had assisted them, 
not so much by money, as by instilling hope 
into hopeless breasts ; by creating a motive 
for amended lives ; by inducing them to save 
something, if it were but a sMlIing — for a 
man is twice a roan when he can call some- 
thing his own, if it be no more than a three- 
legged stool, other friends of this class he 
had also besides these seven guests, in the 
same class of society, but they were not here ; 
some, through bjs means, had emigrated to 
America, and cheered his heart with pleasant 
newsof their growing prosperity ; somewere in 
Africa ; and one, — let not the rigidly right- 
eous exclaim in horror, — among the convicts 
of South Australia. Yes, and for that man, 
bis heart had bled as for a brother. The 
man was of a weak yielding nature, and had 
been beguiled into crime ; and the remem- 
brance of Frank Lawford's pity and forgive- 
new, would work a surer reform in him than 

Vou II. 



his seven yean' exile. Such were the every 
day acts cnF this good man's Christian bene- 
volence ; they were seen and blessed by the 
angels of God, rather than trumpeted among 

Of all his humble friends, Frank Lawford 
was most attached to Jeffkine ; their ac- 
quaintance commenced fifteen ye&ra before, 
and not under the most promising circum- 
stances. Mr. Lawford was pasring, one 
summer Saturday afternoon, down a wretched 
street in the neighbourhood of Spltat's-fields, 
where he saw a crowd gathcKd round a 
drunken woman, whose clothes were almost 
torn from her back, and wliose face was 
bleeding from a deep gash, which had been 
caused by her falling on some iron railing. 
She was still young ; and a little girl of about 
five or rix years old, forlorn and ragged as 
her mother, stood crying beside her. It was 
a melancholy spectacle. The crowd around 
was filled irith a mingled sentiment of pity 
and disgust. Mr. Lawford inquired who she 
was ; and at length ascertained that her 
home was in the neighbourhood. The police 
came in and assisted her sway ; and Mr. 
Lawford followed, impelled by Uie deepest 
pity. Nothing could be more miserable than 
the home to which she was taken ; her hus- 
band, who appeared like herself intoxicated, 
though not to the same extent, recaved her 
with the most bitter curses. 

From this unpromising beginning the most 
fortunate results for the husband and child 
followed. Lawford soon discovered him to 
be one of those whom an unhappy marriage 
had dn^ged dovni into the crudest misery. 
The wife soon died, but not without a little 
gleam of bett«r feeling brightening, like the 
ray of a winter's sunset, the heart of herself 
and her husband. The wintry day was over ; 
and the morning dawned which ushered in, 
as it were, a more vernal season, of which it 
might truly be said, that Mr. Lawford was 
the sun. A sunbeam of hope had burst into 
his formerly joyless heart and home ; life 
seemed worth enjoying, but that quite in 
another way than he had hitherto called plea- 
sure. He was a man of a naturally good 
understanding; he became a reader, and a 
thinker also ; and being permitted to oon- 
uder Mr. Lawford, not only his adviser but 
his friend, he felt himself raised in the social 
scale ; he had become emphatically a man. 
From that time he was sober and industrious ; 
and, being a clever workman, was able to 
save money. One maater-hult, however, he 
had, which Mr. Lawford in vain combated ; 
Ko. 28. 
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tluB WBS UiAt natural Krerity of character 
of which we before spoke, and which, whilit 
it made him severe in his judgment on him- 
self, left him wanting in charity and forbear- 
ance towards othets. In particular was he 
MTere in Iiis judgment of women ; the errors' 
of hii wife stood blackly before him, and only 
forgiven to her through her death. The 
beanty of his daughter, and her natural gaiety 
of character, excited in him nothing but fear 
and foreboding. He believed that he had 
done well in sending her into service into the 
country ; and, when she was away from him, 
he thought of her with nothing but pride and 
afiection. Poor JeSkinB I and she was now 
come back to him for a few days of Christmaa 
holiday ; and again be trembled, and was 
oneaey for her. " She's the lamb of my 
boson*— ahe'a the joy of my life ; and if evil 
hqipen to her, it wUl be the death of me," 
said he, in his heart, many a time, as he saw 
het light figure crosung the house-floor, or 
heard her sin^ng over some little £re-side 

Such were Jeffkin* and his daughter. Bat 
the dinner is now over ; and the poor guests 
blessed God, and theii good hosts, for a 
dinner which had " strengthened, as it were, 
the very marrow of their bones ; " pity only, 
thought good Mrs. Lawford with a sigh, that 
wa can afford you such a dinner but once a- 
year. And now, while they are left to a littls 
«omfortable gossip among themselves, over 
the dining-room fire, and Hr. and Mis. Law- 
ford are together in the library, before tea 
•gain assembled them, we will hear what 
information Agnes has gained from her 
humble friend, Fanny Jeffldns, of her new 
life in service. 

"Yes, Uiss Agnes," said she, in the tone 
of one not ioteudlng to take advice, ** it is all 
vtrj true what you say about stopping in one 
place, and living with such a quiet, respects 
able family as the Dean's ; but I have made 
np my mind to leave, and t^n, as I said 
before, old Mrs. ColviUe, ths lat< Archdeacon's 
lady, your own aunt, Hiss Agnes, who now 
livsB at Idwford with your uncle, let me 
know through her woman that ^e would get 
me a place ; she took a deal of notice of me 
whsn she was staying at the Deanery." 

" I have heard a deal about my annt Col- 
viUe from papa," said Agnes. 

" Yes, Hiss, I dare say," continued Fanny, 
"she Is a very nice lady ; and her woman 
Hra. Sykss told me, that if ever I left my 
present pUtes^ I mi^t hare a mtnation as 
uppsr none mud at her lady's niece's at Law- 



ford H«ctory, and that is all among your own 
relations. Miss Agnes, and is jost what I 
should like. I should live with the Rector's 
lady, and have better wages than at the 
Deanery." 

"The Rector's lady?" questioned Agnes ; 
"how can that be J" 

" Oh, yes. Miss Agnes," continued Fanny, 
who seemed perfectly informed on the subject, 
" Miss Lawford, the squire's oldest daughter, 
old Mrs. Colville'a nieoe, married the present 
Rector — the son of Uie late Rector, and 
brother, only a great many years younger, to 
Archdeacon Colville." 

" Yes, yes," said Agnes, " you are right ; I 
recollect we heard of the marriage ; she b 
niece, and, at the same time, tdetei^tn-Uw to 
my annt Colville. Bat Fanny," oontinued 
she, " I must candidly tell you, that I think 
my annt did not act right in inducing yon 
to leave your present situation." 

"She did not induce me," said Fanny, 
crimsoning very deeply, " but it is very dull 
at the Deaneiy; the servants are aU old, 
and there 's very little company kept — only 
just once or twice »-yesr a great party ; and 
I had made np my mind to leave ; and so I 
told Mrs. Sykss, Mrs. Colville's maid, and 
what she did is no man than one friend 
might do for another." 

" But my Aunt Colville is a very sever* 
and exact woman," said Agnes ; " you would 
be kept in strict cider if yon lived with her." 

" But," said Fanny, " I am to live with Mrs. 
Sam Colville at the Rectory. I saw her at 
theDean's)>arty,andHissAda, her unmarried 
sister, the most beautiful young lady in the 
world!" 

" Is, then, my coumn Ada so beautiful t " 
asked Agnes with cordial interest, and eager 
to hear something of those KlaUons of whom 
she knew nothing. 

" She ie the handaomiest young lady I ever 
saw," returned Fanny witli enthusiasm ; "I 
helped her to dress, becanse she did not bring 
her maid, and she stayed all night She was 
dressed in pale pink brocaded silk, and wore 
a tiara of pearls. Every body said how 
beautiful she was ; and there was her brother 
Hr. Edward, too, in his nnifcrm ; he was just 

then going out to the East Indies, and " 

Fanny paused, a peculiar expressiim passed 
over her face, and then she continued, "They 
are a very nic« family. Hiss Agne^ and I 
am sure that at Uis. Sam Colville's I shall 
find myself very happy." 

" If yon most leave the Deaoety," sug- 
gested Agnes. 
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"I hftTe made up my mind t« leave," said 
Fanny, deddedly, " and so I let Mrs. Sam 
icnow ) and to tell yon the real truth, Misa 
AgTwa, I am not going back to the Deaneiy 
but to Lawford at once, and that next week." 

" I eee, you had made up your mind long 
^o," said Agnea, smiling. 

"Why, Miss Agnes, yon nee," retained 
Fanny, anxionB to win her auditor to her 
pUna, " it will seem like Jiving at homo, to 
live among your relations ; and Mrs. Sam is 
an excellent lady, and I know that I shall 
be very comfortable at the Rectory, I shall 
hare better wages than at the Deanery, and 
my meals with the cbildrfn ; and I am toid 
that they are such aweet children, and I 
always was so fond of children, and there is 
a maid to wait on the nursery. It'squite an 
upper sort of placa, Miss Agnes ; and then 
old Mrs. ColvUIe seems such a very clever, 

nice lady " Fanny paused, and again 

Agnes smiled, remembering the picture her 
father had so often drawn of his aister 
Camilla. 

Poor Fanny JelTkina ! She deceived 
Agnes, ehe deceived her father, perhaps, also, 
ahe deceived herself as to the true motives for 
leaving the quiet old Deanery to go and 
live at Lawford, to take care of Mrs. Sam's 
children. And why, in speaking of her new 
rituation, and describing the various members 
who composed the family at the Rectory 
and the Ball, did she not mention, either to 
her father or to Agnes, Tom Lawford, the 
Squire's eldest son, the brother of the beautiful 
Ada, and of that Mn. Sam Colvillc, for 
whose children she seemed to have conceived 
so much affection 1 Poor Fanny ! She 
thought of her own beauty, she thought how 
■he had been kindly noticed, and in part 
educated by Hr. Frank Lawford and his 
family. Poor girl ! Vanity, and ambition, 
and the weakness of a tender and trusting 
heart, had made her listen to false and cruel 
flatteries, and to foster fond and false hopes. 
If he were to marry me, thought she a 
thousand tiroes, his family might forgive 
him. Old Mrs. ColviUe took a fancy to me 
directly. Hr. Frank Lawford and his family 
have always been my friends. Such things 
have been before now ; and, oh Heavens ! 
if I should ever ba Tom Lawford's wife ! 

The Christmas-day was at an end. The 
htimble guests returned to their own homes, 
blessing God that there mre those who wen 
not ashamed of the poor. The dejected 
bearts of poor Mrs. Collins and her little 
son imbibed from that evening a ray of con- 



solation that gladdened and comforted their 
after lives. JeSkins and his daughter went 
home also ; but Fanny kept from her father, 
even more guardedly than ehe had done from 
Agnes, any knowledge of the true state of 
her feelings. 



Thb next Christmas-day's dinner at Frank 
Lawford's was not as cheerful as the last- 
Neither JefikiuB nor his daughter wen then, 
and the cause of their absence saddened the 
whole party. Yet their names were not 
mentioned until the guests after dinner were 
Ieft,^as was customary, to have a little gossip 
among themselves before tea. 

" Ay, Lord help us, what a thing this is 
about JefTkins and his daughter," said the 
white-haired old man, with the friendly smik, 
" what did yon hear, Mrs. Bennet ? " 

Mrs. Bennet, the half-blind old needle- 
woman, said that she had heard nothing but 
what Mrs. Collins had told her. 

All looked to Mrs. Collins, who imme- 
diately drawing her chair more closely into 
the circle, began for general edification. 

"Why, you see," said she, " as Hr. Jeff kins 
has taken Johnny 'prentice, I go there now 
and then ; and he, poor man, felt it now and 
then a sort of relief to open his heart to me ; 
and yet he Is naturally a very close man, 
and most of what I do know I know only 
through putting one thing to another. Poor 
JefTkins ! he thought that Fanny was out 
of all danger, living at a clergyman's, and 
in the country ; and oh ! he was so fond of 
her, and so prond of her, though he is a man 
that does not show his feelings. Well, all 
at once the news came that Fanny had left 
her service, and nobody could tell where she 
was. He set off in a hurry to Lawford 
Rectory, but got no satisfaction. She had 
given a regular month's warning, at the end 
of a quarter, when her w^es were paid, and 
they were sorry to part with her ; but go she 
would, and ^e did not even wait to the 
end of her month. I never saw a poor roan 
BO cut up in my life as was Jefflins ; for he 
is a proud man, and he knew that this setting 
off in that way could lead to no good. He 
advertised her, but he got no answer ; and all 
this time he was as still aliout it, and said 
nothing to any body. But my Johnny, 
whose bed stood in a sort of closet within his 
chamber, said what nights he used to pass ! 
how he lay tossing and groaning for hours, 
and then would get up and pray till the veiy 
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sweat dropped from off him ; and Mmetimes 
he'd curse just aa violently, and threaten 
what he would do — for he 's a stern, savage- 
tempered man when he's angry,is Jeffkins! 
He got DO answer, however, to his ftdvertise- 
mentB, and Hr. Frank Lawford, I believe, 
wrote to his relations at Lawford, but nothing 
came ont. At Ust, one daj a letter came 
without a name to say, that if he would 
foi^ve her, she would come back. He 
promised he would ; and come back she did 
one evening at dusk hour. I knew nothing 
of this at the time, or it should have turned 
out differently to what it did ; for I would 
have taken her home to me and have 
befriended her. What Jeffkins really ex- 
pected I know not — he had no right to have 
expected any thing but what he found. But 
when he saw her condiUou he would not 
forgive her ; and God knows what might have 
happened if it bad not been for our Johnny. 
And hard-hearted, unnatural father that he 
Wat, he turned her out of doors again, and 
bade her go to the workhouse, and give birth 
to her child there. 1 1 'b my opinion, however, 
that he never really meant so bad by her. 
But she took him at his word, and went, 
not to any workhouse — God knows where 
she went — and that's two months since. 
Jeffkins soon repented of what he had doue, 
and now he would give his life t« gain tidings 
of her or the child. He's a complete wreck; 
neither eats nor sleeps, but goes moping 
about like a melancholy man. He's punished 
for his hard-heartedness, and God knows 
what has become of her I " 

" God help her ! " sighed the half-blind 
needlewoman. 

" God help us all, for poor weak creturs," 
said the white-haired old man, with tears 
down his cheeks. 
Her body will be turning up, some of 
thmn days," said Mrs. Collins ; " for it 's 
my ofdnion that she has made away with 
herself." 

" God help her ! " agun sighed the needle- 



On his fifty-seventh birthday, Frank Law- 
ford gave the flnii^ng stroke to a work 
which had occupied him for two or three 
years. It was a work into which he had 
put his whole soul, and which he believed 
wonld be his beet gift to posterity. 

"Now, Agnes, my child," taii he to his 
daughter, after dinner, " I must read you the 
last chapter of my book." He said this with 
a remarkably afiecdonate tenderness of voice, 



and, as hh daughter looked into his face, she 
saw that his eyes were filled with tears. She 
remembered Uiat this was his birthday, his 
fifty-seventh, and that his mother, whom he 
had loved so dearly, died at that same age. 
Agnes was the idol of her father, and his 
dearest companion ; and, young as she was, 
at least comparatively spelling, he was satis- 
fied with nothing until it had received her 
approval. 

Witliout noticing her father's emotion — 
how often she thought of it afterwards ! — 
she linked her arm into his, and accompanied 
him into the library, that beloved room 
which seemed a part of her father, and where 
she, too, the privileged companion of even his 
hours of study, sate and wrote, too, without 
interrupting him ; nay, the father said that 
it did him good to cast up his eyes from his 
book, and see her form near him. They 
sate down at his table, he with his lamp 
before him and lus manuscript, and she on 
a low seat oppodte to him, and just at his 

" I must read you the whole of my last 
chapter," sud he, laying his luind on her 
beantifal head. 

It was a loi^ chapter, and on a aerions 
subject; it contained a summary of his views 
of man's dnty to man — a subject admirably 
suited to his pen. It was written from his 
heart, and was the concentration of the whole 
spirit of his works and of his life. Agne^ 
heart glowed as he went on ; she responded 
to every noble sentiment, and their eyes often 
met, with an exprssuon of unspeakable aflec- 
tion and union of soul. It was the young 
disciple sitting at the feet of the master, and 
hearing for the last time the words of love 
and wisdom from his lips — oh what lemons 
were they to be henceforward ! 

" When man has faithfully fulfflled his 
duty to his fellow man, then, and not till 
then, has he a right to call God his 
Father!" 

These were the concluding words of his 
argument ; and his daughter, with tears of 
deep emotion in her eyes, gased lovingly into 
his face. At that moment a change came 
over his countenance, and leaning back his 
head in the large chair in which he sate, he 
laid his hand upon his heart, whilst a short 
convulsion shook his frame. Agnes started 

up. Her scream brought in her mother. ■ 

Let us be spared the scene which followed : 
we cannot describe it if we would — the 
husband, the father, the noble author at the 
moment of his work's completion, was dead ! 
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He of all men -waa entitled to call God his 
Father ; and to his Father he had departed I 

A night of aorrow, almost of de^air, 
settled dowD on that lately bo happy house- 
hold. Poor Jeffkins that night came to the 
bouse to crave a woid of consolation from hia 
sttong-minded friend. The serrante told him 
that Mr. Lawford was dead. Without a 
word lie turned away from the bouse ; and 
somebody saw him after midnight, sitUng on 
the Btono-step at the g«te, weeping like a 
child. 

The newspapers, of all creeds and partieB, 
announced within a few days <uid with 
hoDDttrshle mention of hia moral and intel- 
lectual wor^ the death of Mr. Frank Law- 
ford. 

" Poor Frank ia dead ! " exclaimed his 
brother George, now the fat and for many 
yeaiB gout-afflicted Squire, to hia family at 
luncheon, " Poor Frank ! " and the tear 
twinkled in his eye as be laid down the 
paper. 

" Poor Frank," aaid hia sister Colville, 
who sat at the head of the table, " I wonder 
how he has left his family I " 

At that moment letters came in, and among 
thent one from poor Agnes herself to her 
uncle, to whom she had never before written, 
announcing the sudden death of her fother. 
Her mother, she said, was ill, but nothing 
could exceed the kindness of their friends ; 
even the very poor, whom her father had 
befriended, wished, if possible, to do some- 
thing to asanage their grief. A few words she 
said on the Teiy best of fathers, on the noblest 
of human beings — but aa Bhe wrote, her tears 
blinded her eyes and blotl«d the paper. 

The Squire wept as the letter was read, — 
" We ought to have done something for poor 
Frank," said he. " I have often, and of late 
in particular, been sorry for the coolnesi 
between us ; we should have remembered 
that he was our brother." The Squire wept 
bitterly, — he had hardly wept more when Ida 
wife died. 

" We will do BOmetbing," said Aunt Col- 
rille, soothingly. " This poor AgnCB, now, — 
what a nice, well-writton letter she has sent," 
said she, also wiping her eyes ; " we must 
see what we can do f^r her." 

The old gentleman wrote a very kind Utter 
bitck, offered his house to any of them, re- 
quested to know of their circumstances, and 
regretted that hlaown indi^o»tion prevented 
hia being able to attend the foneraL Hb 
son, however, would go as his representative. 
In a postscript he added, that if his brother 



had left them in any pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, he begged that he might be applied to; 
and furthermore, he desired to know what 
family hie brother had left, and what pro- 
spects they had in the world. 

Mr. Tom Lawford attended his uncle's 
funeral, and carried back the news that men 
of rank and disUncUon attended it likewise. 
Of about a dozen poor moumeiB who followed 
the procession, he said nothing, for he knew 
not of them : they, however, next to his own 
family, most bitterly bewiuled bis loss. 

"Hake way, will you?" said one of the 
sexton's asdstanta to a poor man who stood 
by the grave after the company had moved 
away, — "let's get this* earth shovelled in." 
The person addressed was standing with his 
arms folded, his hat pnlled over his eyes, and 
was looking into the grave where the coffin 
lay barely covered with a few ahovel-fuUa of 
soil. " By your leave ! " said the man, again 
putting forth his spade. The person addressed 
heaved a deep groan, and than moved slowly 
away. "God help him!" said the man, 
looking after him, and touched by bis 
manner ; " I do believe that there lies some- 
body in this coffin that he loved 1 " 

Tom Lawford returned home, and told of 
the esteem in which his uncle lived ; of his 
really respectable home ; of his valuable 
library ; of his fine portrait and bust ; of 
Agnea, the only dangbtor, whose grief for her 
father seemed so excessive ; of her mother, 
who certainly was a gentlewoman ; and of 
the two fine and interesting boys. Of their 
circumstances generally, he could say no- 
thing ; they were much obliged by the kind 
offers of his father, but whether they wei« 
not too proud to accept of them it was diffi- 
cult to say. 

The head of the family gone, and only two 
thousand pounds left, — what was to be done 
for the family ? Agnes and her mother, with 
heavy, but yet with trustful hearts, oonsnlted 
togeUier. In a few days, a letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Macintyre, Mrs. Lawford's 
brother in Scotland, arrived to determine 
their plans. He advised, tiiat what little 
income there was should l>e devoted prin- 
cipally to the education of the boys at the 
school where it was their father's wish that 
they should be placed. He advised that 
Agnes should, for the present, accept of the 
invitation from her father'^i family, — to ridt 
them, or to make herself useful among them, 
as it might tnm out ; and that, for Qw pre- 
sent at least, hia uster should come to him. 
The letter breathed the warmest affection. 
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Mr. Macintyra hod been the dear &iend of 
her hueband ; — she fancied now that, oould 
he have spoken, he would have adviaed th« 

And now the time came when the happy 
family of the Lawfords was to be broken up 
fot ever. The book^ the portrait, and the 
bust were gone, — nothing now remained in 
the house but Uiat which was to be dispersed 
among strangers hy public aucUon. Mrs. 
Lawford was gone with the boys back to 
school. Agnes had suSered much in parting 
with them. On the morrow aha was to part 
with her mother : this was her last evening 
in the home of so much happiness, of so much 
sorrow. She was seated in the chair in which 
her father had died, sunk in deep thought, 
and with her eyes swimming with tears, 
when the door opened, and the figure of a 
woman in a lai^ dosk, and with her bonnet 
drawn over her face, entered. Agnes started. 

The woman advanced a step or two, and 
then stood with downcast eyes, like a criminal 
before his ju(^. 

"Fanny Jeffkinsl" exclmmed Agnea, in 
a tone in which surprise and pity were 
mingled. 

"I am ashamed. Miss Lawford, to (wme 
here. I am ashamed to look you in the 
face after what has happened ; but I heard 
by chance that you were leaving Loudon for 
ever, and 1 felt aa if I must see you again." 

"Have you seen your father!" inquired 
Agnes. 

The girl burst into teais, and supported 
henelf against the table. 

" Sit down, Fanny," said Agnes, drawing 
■ chair towards the fiie, and near her own. 
" I am glad that you are come, — what, now, 
can I do for yoo ? " 

" I cannot sit in your presence," said the 
girl, after the riolence of her emotion was 
over. " I am Tory unhappy," she said. " I 
am a poor, fallen creature, I know; and 
it has cost me a great deal to make up my 
mind to come — I did not know how yon 
would receive me." 

"I have always wished you well," said 
Agnes, who had risen, that at least they 
m^ht thus seem equal; "but oh, Fanny, 
you must answer me one question — why do 
yon not return to your father 1" 

Again the girl burst into tears, and te- 
muned silent. 

" Am I to understand," continued Agnes, 
"that you do not intend returning to him. 
If BO, why, then, are you heret Am I to 
ask foigiveness for yont If it be that, how 



gladly will I do it!" She made no answer, 
and Agnes continued. " I do not know how 
far youi life of crime and wretchedness may 
have hardened your heart, but I cannot 
believe that you an fallen past recall. Oh, 
then, Fanny, I beseech of you, by all that is 
sacred and dear to yon, to return to your 
ftither, — let me intercede between you! I 
know what he has soSeied on your account, 
— we, even in the midst of our sorrow, have 
had tears to spare for him, and he has wept 
with US ; he is a good man, although he may 
be stem. But only think, Fanny, what you 
were to him — his all in life— 'and so as you 
deceived him 1 " 

The poor ^1 gnianed, clasped her hands, 
but made no answer. 

" Do not close your heart against him," 
continued Agne^ " when, like the father of 
the poor prodigal in the goapei, he holds out 
his arms to embrace you ; for if yon do, yon 
will have no right to blame any one but 
yourself for your future fate, however dark 
or unhappy it may be ; nor otherwise, if your 
life be such as some say, have you a right to 
intrude yourself into tlds bouse." 

The girl sighed deeply, still without re- 
plying, and cast a quick ^d searching glanee 
at Agnes. 

" If I seem to speak severely," continned 
Agnes, "it is from my earnest desire for 
your welfare and happiness. You are come 
here for some purpose — what is iti I am 
sure it must be good. Speak, then, freely. 
For my father's sake I know that your's 
will listen to me, if yon wirfi me to be your 
intercessor. Tell me, then, what I can do 
for yon. We vrill not cast you off, although 
yoD may have unned ; vre are all unners 
one way or another before Ood, — He knows 
what our temptations have been, and what 
strength we have had to resist them. God 
often is more merciful than man ; but then, 
having once sinned, we must dn no more, 
and having to suffer in consequence of sin, 
we must bear it patiently. Tell me, then, 
for what purpose yoo are comc^ and what 
you require from roe." 

Again poor Fanny sighed deeply, and then, 
as if avraking from a deep traitoe, fixed her 
eye on Agnes* face, " I knew how good you 
were. Hiss Agnes," said she in a tremulous 
voice, " and I knew also — sorrowfully and 
surely did I know it — how unworthy I am 
to speak with yon. You cannot despise me 
more than I deqiise myself; my father can- 
not love me more than I love him! He 
thinks I hare foigotten him — oh no: I 
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would la; down my life for him. How have 
I wUhed that I could bm him in danger of 
his life, that I might msh in, and, at the 
sacrifice otmy own, save his — that I could 
liear of hia luring the plagtie which would 
driTO erery one from him, so that I might 
go and nnne him night and day and die in 
thus showing my love ! Does this look as if 
I had no loYeforliim?" asked she, 

" Fanny," said Agnee^ " yon wish to ehow 
jonr affecUon and devotion to lilm in some 
wild improbable way, and such occaMons 
nerer will occnr — but in the ^mple, easy, 
common-place way of going to him, and 
proving to bim your repentance, yon will not 
show it. This ia no true afFection ! What 
days and nighte of unspeakable anguish, 
worse than any suSering of body, yon might 
■pare him, and yet yon will not! No, Fanny, 
deceive not yourself with the idea that yonre 
is trne affection — if is selfiahneHa — it is 
pride — God forbid that it should be even 

" It is an easy thing to judge," said Fanny 
in a voice of deep anguish — "it is a bitter 
thli^ to sutler I and I have snfieied ! " 

" Then your child also," continued Agnes, 
"where is itl These are the thoughts which 
wring your poor father's heart — what la 
become of your child 1 — Ah, you have done 
veiy wrong, Fanny, you have sadly deceived 
nsalll" 

"Miss Agnes," sud Fanny, "yon and 
your family have been very good to mo, and 
how much I have loved yon, I have no right 
to say, seeing how fallen and sinful I have 
been, and bow miserable I am ! Bnt how- 
ever," conUnned she as if impatient to proceed, 
" I oame here, as you say, for a pnrpoae, and 
that I must accomplish or die. I have 
heard that yon are going to live altogether 
at Lawford — that was a fatal place to me I — 
Hid there are those yet at I<awford whom 
I would die to save. Yon will see him, Kiss 
Agnes," conUnued she in a hurried, agitated 
voice; "he will love you — be cannot help 
it — and you will love him, there is no help- 
ing it; and oh, when yon are his wife," said 
she clasping her hands, " see that right ia 
done to my poor ctuld. It is there 1 I was 
not the unnatural mother my poor father ima- 
^nedme — howcouldl? I loved the child 
too well to have done it any wrong — It was 
dear to me as an angel of heaven, for its 
father's sake, unkind as ha was to me 1 At 
first the thought was bitter to me, of you 
being his wife — but I am now satisfied i I 
know bow good yon are, and for mercy's 



sake — perhaps even for mine, you will be- 
friend my poor child. Promise me that you 
will do this !" cried she coming forward al- 
most wildly. 

Hf " You startle me," said Agnes ; " and I do 
not understand you— at least can only dimly 
conjecture your strange meaning." 

Fanny looked at her with a hurried but 
searching glance, and then ssid, "You know 
who I mean ; he came to your fathei'a 
funeral — your couwn, Tom Lawford — yon 
cannot help loving him, but then yonr love 
will be fortunate." 

« ** Fanny," said Agnes, " far wiser would 
it have been to have confided your child 
to your own father's care, rather than to 
the man who had wronged you so cruelly. 
Yon have done wrong : you have made your 
child an outcast. How could yon expect that 
the family would own your child 1 Your 
own father would !" 

" My father turned me out of doors on a 
winter's night — turned me out in my misery, 
and my shiuDe," s^d Fanny bitterly. "Oh, 
Miss Agnes, he is a hard, nnfor^^ving, nn- 
pitying man : be had no mercy, and no 
compassion! What was I to do? without 
a home, in the streets of London, humbled 
and ashamed, and my child about to bebomi 
Were I to tell yon all I suEFered, you would 
never forget it Uie longest day you lived. The 
worid goes on smoothly, Uiss Agnes, smoothly 
to the rich and the nntempled, and It thinks 
not on the bleeding and trampled hearts, 
which misery and an unkind fortune have 
thrust ont under foot ! It is easy to talk of 
sin and of unners ; but God only knows the 
true burden of their offences. God only knows 
what I have gone through ; and yet,atUme*, 
misery and misfortnne have made me almost 
doubt if there were a God I" 

"Do not speak so, do not think bo 1" ex- 
claimed Agnes, "you only aggravate your 
sin and your misery by such thoughts. God 
Bees yon, and even now, in the person of your 
sorrowing father, calls you back to him!" 

"After my child was bom," continued 
Fanny, "as soon as I was able to travel, I 
sold some of my things to raise a little money, 
and set off to Lawford. My child was beau- 
tiful, I thought no one could have the heart 
to cast him off " 

"And yet you conld," interrupted Agnes. 

" That was not my intention," returned 
Fanny, " I told his father, in the bitterness 
of my desertion, that, if need were, I would 
aend it t« him ; and, for my part, I meant to 
work hard for it. I hoped to get s wet- 
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nana's place in Loudoa when I returoed ; but 
I took cold, wBa ludup with adreitdfiilfeTer, 
was iDBenribie for some weeks ; and, when 
I recovered, it was to find that I had fallen 
amid worse than thieves. I was in bondage 
to the vilest and the most remorselesa. I 
with those who have no mercy, and whom 
law could not reach. I was sold, body and 
soul. I had no hope, and no power to re 
myself. Against my will I waa now a un 
Remorse and despair took hold on me ; I felt 
that now I was a loathsome sinner, and tlie 
punishment of sin was on me. I seemed to 
myeelf not worth saving — my pride was gone, 
and my self-respect ; and all that I longed 
for was revenge on my oppressors, and death 
for myeelf. I eaw my poor fatiier's adver- 
tisements ; but he had thrust me out v' 
I was comparatively spotles»— now I wai 
'worth saving — it was too late ! Nothing but 
death, and the pity and mercy of God conld 
redeem me — and I only said, let me die ! " 

Agnes wept. 

"Oh, Miss Agnes 1" continued Fanny, in 
a broken voice, " it is a lamentable thing- to 
think of a human being mode thuB hopelessly 
forlorn — made thus despicable, thus worth- 
less, through the villany of others. What 
is law for, if these things are to be t The 
Queen ia a woman like us, and yet there is 
no pity for tis! Great and good ladies, 
clergymen's wives and daughters, are women 
like us, and yet on us they have no pity! 
We are down at the lowest turn of fortune's 
wheel ; and yet, such as I, the betrayed and 
the unfortonate, are properly objects of pity, 
and not of anger and scorn." 

" ^ pity y'^i Fanny I " said Agnes. 

" Yes," contianed she, " yon and other good 
people pity us, as they do thieves and mor- 
derers, because they think ne wilfully wicked, 
and therefore the roost unfortunate of human 
beings ; but I have not been wilfully wicked. 
I loved one too high for me : I was beguiled 
and deceived ; and the loes of my good name, 
and my father's favour, and the having ruined 
his peace, was my fitting punishment. My 
after intention wa% to be honest and blame- 
less. I meant to work hard for my child, 
and to sin no more. But a power, ineststible 
OS death, took hold on me, under the guise 
of friendship ; and, weak in body and mind, 
I was dr^;ged down the abyss of infamy and 
sorrow. God help me ! I only wonder that 
I committed no murder. But my conne 
will not be a long one ; the sooner I am gone 
the better," said she, bursting into tears. 

Agnes wept also. " Ah, my poor Fanny," 



said she, " my heart acnes for you ; but you 
must be rescued. Let me send for your 
father — let me see you ask his foigiveness — 
let me eee you recondled." 

"We shall, we shall be reconciled!" j 
tamed Fanny, impatiently. "I will go to 
my father myself. I know the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. I have often thought of 
it — ofgoingtAO tony father. I hare thought 
also of putting an end to my own life. I 
must be grown very wicked," said she, i 
tone of ttia utmost anguish — " very wicked 
indeed you will think me ] but oh, I" 
Agnes, this is the last time we shall ever meet, 
the last time you will ever hear my voice. 
I shall never again see my child : hear then 
my prayer," said she, sinking on her knees ; 
" when you are his wife, have pity on m; 
child. Do not be ashamed of the child of oj 
unfortunate mother ! Yon are good : h 
will refuse you nothing ; and bo, may God 
Almighty always hear your prayer ; and 
may no child of yours ever want a friend ! " 

" Rise, Fanny ! rise," said Agnes, " you 
alarm and distress me ! " 

" Do not refuBe me," pleaded the poor 
young woman, with eyes full of tears : " o 
1 shall indeed doubt if there be a God L 
Heaven ! " 

" All that I can do I wUl do," said Agnes 
tenderly — " but for your child— " 

" Plead for it with its unkind father," said 
Fanny, " plead for it with him as yon only 
can; and keep my secret from all the world !"^ 

" Promise me, in retnm, then," said Agnes, 
"that yon will go to your father!" 

"Iwilll IwiU!" said Fanny, rising from 
her knees. " It will soon be all one to n 
whether he is angry or not." 

"This night you will go to him!" : 
peated Agnes. 

" I will 1 I will ! " returned Fanny hastily, 
and rushed from the room. 

Poor Fanny ! It was a wild dark night; 
and, gathering her cloak about her, she ran 
through the streets, and onward through lane 
and alley, in the direction of her father's 
house, which was several miles offi through 
that vast ocean of life she went, of which she 
was but one drop of misery and wo. 
she went, now feeling as if the pardoning 
arms of her father's love were enfolding and 
sustaining her; now, as if that fearful and 
heart-rending scene of repulsion and son? 
which had thrown her, a wreck, upon the 
sea of infamy and sorrow, was again to be 
acted. But a strong resolve drove iter on. 
ttow she thonght of the woman wlioae victim 
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ahe was — the cruel, the unqiuiog ! now of 
the mtm whom ehe h&d been templed to 
marker ; and, like a haunting demon, these 
thongbts drove her onward. " I will go to 
my father, and will say, I have unned before 
Heaven and in thy sight, make me ae one of 
thy hired serrants ! " 

At that rery time, poor JefFkina sate in 
his solitary home, aod thonght, upon his 
danghter and wept. His anger had not left 
him, and yet he wept tears of lore and pity. 
" Better to hare been childless," groaned he, 
"than to hare been thus deserted! So aa I 
lored her 1 so proud as I was of he^tbus to 
hare been deserted 1" 

He thought on the years of peace and pro- 
sperity which bad been; onhis little property; 
on his good name ; on his powen of mind ; 
on tbe little set of whom be had been the 
head ; of the days when he had gone preach- 
ing into the conntry, and his little Fanny 
had gone with him : he thought of Mr. Law- 
ford, bis patron and his friend, of the yearly 
dinner, and the kind intercomse which that 
good man had allowed to exist between them. 
He looked at his little shelf of books, at his 
writing desk, at the little ch^r in which 
Fanny bad sate as a child ; and, all at onc«^ 
a gnab of tenderness overflowad his heart, 
and bending his face to his knees, he sate 
and wept like a child. 

Bnt poor Fanny came not. She neared 
her father's door, and then tamed aside. She 
went afar off. It was deep ni|^t ; no one 
saw her, or heard her, excepting Him who 
neither slumbers nor sleeps. A few days 
afterwards, and tha body of a woman, was 
floating along the icy waters of the riyer Lea, 
No one saw it ; a jutting bank arrested its 
course ; it floated into a little cove, among 
the withered sedges of the last year. They 
too had had their time of bloom and beauty, 
and so had she ; they were bleached by the 
weather, and blown by the fierce winds of 
the nnkind wintry season ; so had slie, by 
thetempesta of miseryandmisfortune. Now 
like a melancholy funeral pall the gray sedges 
bent over her, and the strong tee enclosed her 
in a cold embrace. 



Heb pain^ in terriew with Fanny Jelfkins, 
and the sad and strange history which that 
poor and unhappy girl had told her, hung 
like a dark cloud over the mind of Agnee 
Lawford, as the next morning she journeyed 
lowards her new home. The pun of parting 



tmm her mother, and leaving her own home 
forever, was mingled with sympathy for her 
poor humble-^'^»K^ we were going to say, 
and friend it shall be, for Agnes was never 
more her friend than at thb moment. The be- 
Uef that Fanny had really, like the repentant 
prodigal, gone to her father, was the one 
cheering lay that lirightened the otherwise 
dark subjecL That voice of agony pleading 
witli her, " Be a friend to my ctiild, and keep 
my secret from all the world 1" rung in her 
ears and in her heart ; and determiiung with 
herself to wait patiently, and see what cip- 
cnmstances might bring forward, she prayed 
earnestly, though wordlessly, for help from 
God, and ability to do that which was best, 
whatever the duty might be. In this spirit 
shejoumeyedont^ Leicester, where her uncle's 
carriage met her, together with that very 
Mrs. Sykes, of whom poor Fanny Jeffkins 
had told her. Mrs. Sykes informed her, that 
her lady was gone out that morning, to make 
calls with Miss Ada, who was going from 
home in a day or two on a long visit, and 
therefore she was sent to meet her. It did 
not Bsem a very iKtrdial welcoming of her 
among tbem, Agnes tbonghl, and the thought 
depressed her. 

And now, while with a dejected and 
anxious heart, poor Agnes is making the last 
ten miles of her journey, let us say a few 
words to the reader on the exact state of the 
family, which, at thismoment, we understand 
better than he does. 

The father had been now for some years a 
gouty invalid, who rarely left the honse. Hb 
sister Colville, foncied that she saw in him 
traces of an impured intellect ; but in that 
she was mistaken. It is true, however, that 
the more active management of his afioirs 
had now been, for some time, in the hands of 
his eldest son, that Tom Lawford, of whom 
we hare heard something already : still that 
argued nothing against ^e sound state of bis 
mind, howover infirm his health might be. 
His wster Colville, who, since the death of 
her husband, the learned Archdeacon, and of 
bb wife, had Tended with him, bad taken 
npon herself the whole internal domestic 
management, as was sure to be the case wbere- 
erer she came. Many infirmities, however, he 
had notwithstanding, which made him will- 
ing to yield up the reins of government to 
any one capable of managing them. Poor 
man, he required now also much and constant 
personal attention, and that of a kind which 
his ralet could not give. As he had grown 
older, he had become much fonder, not of 
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nttiing, but of listening to books ; he ex- 
toemdy disliked being left alone ; he wished 
always to hare some one with him, his 
danghter Ada, or Urs. Colville ; but they 
had DO time to spare : and w> he fretted and 
grew peerish, and waa a trouble to himself 
and those about him. And thus his family, 
who had their own pleasures, and their own 
oocnpations, were too busy to have any time 
for him, and were wiUing enough to escape 
from his irritability, and frequent ill-humour. 

Mr. Lawford now, as in hie younger years 
he had always done, considered his mster 
Colville the clererest of women. Bight glad 
was ha therefore, after the death of his wife, 
that she should take up her abode with him, 
and thus be the moat desirable chaperon in 
the world for his, at that time, two unmar- 
ried daughters. All that "sister Camilla" 
had done in former years for "poor Adol- 
phuB," who now was dead and gone, without 
the world knowing mnch of his deficiencies, 
remained in his mind as a debt which the 
whole family owed to her. She had been a 
mother to Adolphus ; and now, it was with 
no little gratification that he heard her speak 
of herself as the mother of his children. 
As a mother, she had already been looking 
ont in the world for suitable settlements and 
alliances for them. 

The Lawfords, howerer, were not alone 
the objects of the diplomatic lady's ambition; 
the Colvilles were so likewise ; for if she 
was a Lawford by birth, she had become a 
Colville by marriage ; and though she had 
no children of her own, the large family of 
younger brothers and sisters of her husband 
had, ever since her marriage, been objects of 
her care. All had, one after another, been 
well settled and well dispoe^ bf long ago, — 
all, excepting the youngeat of the family, 
Sam, who had been brought up to the church, 
and had now been his father's curate for 
some years. The Squir^ too, had a son, 
his second ion, Edward, who was destined 
to the church from his infancy, the appointed 
fntnre Rector of Lawford, when he shonld 
have taken orders, and death should have 
removed the present Rector, now well ad- 
vanced in years. Nobody but the really 
clever widow of Archdeacon Colville would 
have known how to manage all points s 
to make every one a gainer in this family 
game at chess. 

Nothing, however, was more easy to her 
than thb. Her own brother-in-law, Sam, 
the present curate of Lawford, should marry 
her eldest niece Mildred, and thus, receiving 



the living as a part of his wife's fortune, 
two persons were at once provided f^r. 
Mildred and Sam Colville had been brought 
up, as it were, together ; the only wonder waa 
that any Ijody should think of any thing 
else but their marriage. Mrs, ColviUe had 
always prided herself on the success of all 
her schemes ; therefore nothing in this world 
seemed to her more natural than that her 
dear old father-in-law should quietly drop 
off, just at the ri^t moment for the yoong 
people to have a home ready to receive them. 
Mildred became Mrs. Sam Colville, and a 
little marri^ tour of two monthe^ suificed U> 
put the Rectory-house in good order for them. 

" What is to become of Edward ? " asked 
his father, when Aunt Colville first proposed 
to him the marriage between Mildred and 
her brother-in-law : "don't let iis have another 
'poor Adolphus' in the family 1 " 

But the warning was hardly needfuL Aunt 
Colville had managed all that. Years before, 
while Edward was but a boy, »he knew that 
his inclinations turned rather to the army 
than the church ; and when Edward, with 
the quick eyes of youth, saw a lover^like 
intimacy springing up between the Hall and 
the Rectory, ae it had done in the days of 
the last generation, he opened hia heart fully 
and freely to his annt, and besought her 
influence with his father that his destination 
in life might be changed. 

The omnipotent Aunt Colville managed 
all according to his wishes, and the young 
soldier embarked with his captain's com- 
mission for the East Indies, feeling unbounded 
gratitude to his aunt, and evincing its con- 
tinuance by sending to her Delhi scarfs and 
Indian toys. Hia career ao far had been a 
brilliant one ; and hia aunt's favourite phrase 
was, that "he had engrafted the laurels of 
military glory npon the old family tree.'' 

Edward, from his boyhood, had been much 
attached to his young sister Ada, to whom 
he now wrote of his splendid life in the East, 
and never ended without sajdng, that should 
her course of true love not rnn smooth, or 
should she find no one to her mind, she must 
come out to him. It waa a favourite joke 
of Ada's, that ska would go to India to her 
brother ; but it was only a joke : neither 
she nor her aunt Colville had any ideas of 
any thing but an English husband in an 
English home. Ada was the pride of her 
aunt's heart ; and, from the first moment of 
her becoming the head of her brother's house- 
hold, she resolved that Ada should marry 
well. She looked round among the eonn^ 
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geatty for a nxitable Imabaiul for her, uid 
none wemed eo de^rable or bo mitsble u 
tha ono wbom destiny, it wu bnlieved, had 
appointed tat her. Thla wu their neighbour, 
Ur. Latimer, of the Uay^ a gentleman of 
large independent fortone, who, haviog now, 
for eeveral jean, been hia own master, had 
eatabliahed for himtelf one of the finest and 



and his wealth, was nnivenally conrted. 
Any one wotild have been prood of bia 
allianoe ; many had etriveu for it, but he 
seemed hard to please: be required muoh, 
very mnch in a wife ; and, quite aw&re of 
his own desiiableneSB to some balf-doaen at 
leaat unmarried young ladies^ still preserred 
hie own unspoUed sincerity ot ohareetar, and 
would neither be wooed, nor flatt«red, nor 
coquetted into compliance. The world said 
that he required so muoh in a wife that he 
nerer wonJd be suited, nay, he began almost 
to think so himself. Annt Colville, howerer, 
waa not going to be foiled. Ste bad made np 
ber mind that her niece shonld, in tbe end, 
accomplish that whioh no one else oould. She 
began even to feel sore of success. People 
began to congratulate her on the conquest 
whiob, ber niece bad made ; and she began, 
even spite of her usual tact and prudence, 
to speak as if it were as good as settled, when, 
all at once, to the surprise of tbe world, and 
the unspeakable chagiin of Annt Colville, 
Hr. Latimer annonnced his intention of 
spending two years on lus Wert Indian 
pn^wrty. It was very strange, she thought ! 
Two years was so long a period of a lover's 
life. In two years Ada might be married 
and gone for ever! — Could it bepos^ble, 
after all, that he had no serious thoughts of 
her — or was this a rvs* on his part to 
bfii^ the yonng beauty to terms. She had 
coquetted with others — she bad shown con- 
dderable frivolity of character — ber anxious 
annt bad often been displeased and annoyed 
at her waywardness and petulance in his 
presence. Bad, then, the two years' absence 
any tiling to do wiOi this 1 was it intended 
to bring her to ber senses, or to wean bim of 
a panion which, perhaps he thought hopelessl 
Mrs. Colville tried the question la all ways ; 
sheredoubled berownattentiona to him ; talked 
seriously toAda; besoughtof her not to let such 
a lover escape; spoke of the scandal in the 
aeighbourhood, oftbe triumph of this and that 
lady ; and remembered, with secret vexation, 
bow, in the secure pride of ber heart, she had 
be«at so unwise as to speak of tbe connexion a* 



oertain. What if he had heard of this, aai 
was now deserting the field to prove himssif 
free, and leave the Udy a free coarse with 
her other lovers t Never had Annt Colville 
been in snob a dilemma before. That so 
•nemy, however, might triumph, she main- 
tained, as muoh as possible, the old appearance 
of things, — spoke of "dear Mr. Latimer's 
departure " as a public oalomity ; begged 
him to spend all the time he could possibly 
spare witii them, and look care that he should 
not lack the opportuuity of declaring himself 
to Ada if siicb were his wish. It looked 
exceedingly wall that Hr. Latimer spent his 
lost evening at Lawford. Ada was perfectly 
charming, mild, and gentle, and tbe very 
ideal of what Latimer's wife oogbt to be ; but 
for all that, what did be say at porting t 
that he had no expectation of finding ber 
JfiiM Lavford on bis return. And thus he 
left the bouse, and tbe next day left England, 
without declaring his passion, or endeavouring 
tu iHxurB her affections to himself in any 
way. 

Mra. Colville was exceedingly angry, but 
she said not a single word either of her anger 
or her chagrin to Ada ; that she kept for her 
own breast and for Mrs. Sam Colville, who, 
since ber marriage, bad risen vety high in 
her aunt's opinion. Ada was too proud, 
whatever her feelings might be, to express 
them to any living soul. To the worid, ber 
aunt spoke of Hr. Latimer as of tbe dear 
friend of the bmily, as of one who had quite 
a fraternal r^ard for all the young people ; 
but for Ada she now bc^an to look out for 
a new connexion in tbe gay world of London, 
to which now, for tbe first time, they went 
during the season. But a great change 
seemed to have come over the young beauty. 
It was tbe working of a deep, earnest love, 
her aunt imagined ; and Uierefore, after 
having again unsuccessfully schemed and 
planned, Soa thought it wisest to leave things 
to themselves, and, in so doing, she returned 
to her former wishes regarding Latimer. 
She was eonvinced that he would not man^ 
whilst abroed ; and, in the meantime, the 
bent which Ada's mind seemed to have taken 
wonld only prepare her more eompletely to 
&scina(e 1dm on his return. All would be 
well, she doubted not, in tbe end ; but as 
diplomacy was her passion, she could not 
help taking some steps to facilitate that end, 
and those steps were remarkably easy ones. 
Ur. tiatimer's only sister, to whom he was 
greatly attached, and some few years older 
than himself, had been married now seve- 
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ral years to a Mr. ActoD, s nephev of the 
good old Dean, where poor Fanny Jeftkins 
had first lived in service. Mr. Latimer 
had Bpok en much and warmly of his sister to 
Ada ; they met for the first time, since Ada 
was a mere child, at that large party at the 
Deanery, for which poor Fanny Jeffkins had 
dressed Ada in her pink dress and tiara of 
pearls. Both ladies were much pleased with 
each other. Fortune favoured Aunt Colville's 
schemes in so far, that Mr. Acton purchased 
a small estate in an adjoining county, where 
he built a cottage om^, and the family came 
to reside within the last six months. Like 
Mrs. Colville, Mrs. Acton perhaps thought 
that Ada would be a suitable wife for her 
brother ; she in the first place bad appeared 
charmed by her beauty, and nearer acquain- 
tance seemed not to have lessened the effect. 
Mrs. ColviUe considered the circumstance of 
her inviting Ada to her house for a long and 
intimate visit, to be a sure proof that she was 
tacitly forwarding the same object. 

By the time, therefore, when Agnes came 
to reside at her uncle's. Aunt Colville had 
returned to her old opinions, and regarded 
Ada unquestionably as the future Mrs, Lati- 
mer. She began to take the most lively in- 
terest again in the Hays, and only regretted 
that she had not obtained a commission, from 
its master of general ovendght during his ab- 
sence. The only confidant in all her schemes 
and plans — not even excepting Ada herself, for 
to her she hinted nothing — was Mrs. Sam. 
Mrs. Sam and she spoke between themselves 
of Ada's marriage, as of a settled thing, and 
never did they pass the gates of the Hays, 
or come even ^thin eight of its chimneys^ 
without feeling as If Ada were already mis- 
tress there. 

Perhaps, however, the only person, in the 
whole circle of her acquaintance, of whom 
Mrs. ColviUe stood at all in awe, was this 
same Mr. I^timer. She had never ventured 
to scheme and speculate so boldly and so 
confidently when he was amongst them. 
There was a decision about him, a coolness, 
a' mastery of himself, over which, when 
present, she felt that she had no power. And 
thus, now that he vfos away, even spite of 
his self-possession at porting, she felt more 
hopeful and certain, but at the same time 
more prudent than ever. Ada, during his 
absence, bad refused several offers — of this 
her aunt had informed Mrs. Acton ; a great 
change, too, had come over her ; she was no 
longer a coquet; she was quieter, graver, 
sadder, periiaps, but certainly not less lovely 



than when he left. It was evident, Mrs. 
Colville thought, that Ada was reserving 
herself for his return, and she was satisfied. 

In this state of affairs came the news of 
Mr. Frank Lawford's death !n London. 
Uttle as had been the intercourse between 
these two branches of the fomily, there had 
been growing secretly, in the deptha of the 
elder Ifr, Lawford's heart, a yearning senti- 
ment of good will and pity towards his 
younger, outcast brother. In the solitude of 
his sleepless nights he had thought upon him 
with tenderness ; a sentiment that came, he 
knew not how, of charity and forbearance, 
prepared him for deeds of kindness. When, 
therefore, the news came of his brother's 
sudden death, he stood as it were self-arraigned 
and condemned for severity and neglect. And 
oh '. how bitter is the sense that the time for 
kindness is gone by for ever ; that tiie heart 
is for ever cold which one would now so fain 
have warmed and cheered with the kindly 
flame of our affection. Bitter were the tears 
nhich Mr. Lawford shed, and it was with 
the utmost sincerity that he besought the 
bereaved members of his brother's family to 
accept of his aid and his good will. 

Tom went to the funeral, and brought 
backsuchtidingsof their hitherto ovnlooked 
relatives as only the mora strengthened his 
father's inclinations. It was a very touch- 
ing, though a very simple letter, which 
Agnes in the dark hour of bereavement had 
written to her uncle ; but it had spoken 
eloqnently to his heart 

" We will see what we can do for them," 
Aunt Colville bad said ; " we will see if we 
cannot do something for this poor g^l, who 
really hss written such a very proper and 
affecting letter." 

She said this, at first, as the thought of the 
moment, rather to pacify her brotiier than 
any thing else ; bnt on after conmderation, 
and especially after Tom had returned home, 
and brought word that this cousin Agnes, 
whose grief for her father's death seemed 
BO deep, was a quiet senmble girl, hut not at 
all handsome, the disposition to serve her 
seemed to grow amazingly. 

" She can read to my brother, and amuse 
him ; she must have been used to a life of 
hardship, and living here will be quite an 
advantageous change to her," thought she to 
herself. 

Mr. Lawford, who, like his uster, calculated 
certainly upon Ada's marriage, conceived, aa 
she had already done, the idea of his niece 
supplying to him the place of a daughtert 
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" and then," thought he, " there is this adran- 
tage in her over my daughter, she will not be 
learing me U> get married. Ada has so 
many acqoamtanceB, and is alnays going 
out. I am never sure of her. for s day ; nay, 
not even for an hour. Poor Frank's daugh- 
ter will be very different ; she will have no 
acquaintance but us, and we will make her 
happy amongst as." 

" We will find her a home amongst us," 
■aid also Mrs. Sara Colville ; " if she do not 
suit one she roay suit another. She can have 
had no brighter prospects In life than we can 
offer her : it was such a thing of my uncle 
leaving no betterprovisionforhia children!" 

" Poor man !" said Aunt Colville, with a 
mgh, " he wBfl always improvident ; ran 
counter to all our wishes ; and this is no more 
than any of us expected. However, as 
my dear Archdeacon used to say, ' we must 
all have charity one with another ; ' and now 
poor Frank is dead and gone, let his weak' 
nesses and his errors die with him." 

" Amen !" said Mrs. Sam. 

"And," continued Aunt Colville, "I see 
no objection at all to having this Agnes with 
us : lay brother is always fretful when Ada 
goea out i he likes to have yonng people about 
him ; and I have often thought him a little 
unreasonable towards Ada, for a ^1 like 
her ifl naturally fond of society ; and that was 
one reason why I was so willing for her to 
goto Mrs. Acton's; and therefore, if my brother 
takes to Frank's daughter, and she turn out 
tractable and useful, nothing can be better ; 
and she's not likely to marry ; and as she is 
not handsome, and has no fortune, there will 
be no flirting and nonsense of that kind." 

" There is no danger of Tom," said Mrs. 
Sam, with a very self-satirfying confidence. 

"And then, if she be well educated, as I 
dare say she is," continued Aunt Colville, 
" in course of time, if any thing should happen 
to my poorbrother,Bhe can take the manage- 
ment of your little ones. Emily will want 
a governess in a few years — or Mrs. Acton 
might take her ; for when Ada is married," 
said she, with a peculiar look,*'onemay reckon 
the Actons as a part of our own family." 

Snch were the designs of these tno ladies, 
and such were their sentiments towards our 
poor Agnes: her uncle's, if not unmingled 
with selfishness, wen certainly much kinder. 
Hirffceart yearned towards her; and he meant, 
in showing good-will towards her, to satisfy 
his soul, if posnble, as regarded her father. 
The two in the family who seemed most in- 
diSerwit with regard to her coming, who 



neither sud nor acted any thing, were Ada 
and her brother Tom. Ada, it might be 
supposed, was so much occupied with the 
now approaching return of Mr. Latimer, and 
with Uie visit ^e was about to pay to his 
sister, as to have no thoughts to spare for any 
less interesting subject. Besides, she was by 
no means what might be called a transparent 
character — Ada kept many of her thoughts 
and feehngs to herself. Aunt Colville said, 
" that she had enough, poor girl, to think of ; 
and she did not at all wonder at her wish, to 
set off directly to Mrs. Acton's." As for Tom, 
nobody troubled themselves about him : he 
went and came, and thought his ovm thoughts, 
and acted just as he pleased, without any 
body wondering at any thing he did. 



" I iM now at Lawford," wrote Agnes to 
her mother, within a week of her arrival 
there ; "at the home of my father's youth. 
Ah ! BO often as I have heard him describe 
this place '. To me it was as familiar as if I 
had had here a pre-existence — the trees, the 
brook, the very outline of the distant land- 
scape. How differently do the good people 
here regard these things to what I do ! To 
me they are sanctified by the holy spirit of 
love and death. My dear, dear father ! and 
this was the place where he was bom ; 
where he passed the bright days of his child- 
hood, and that happy youth, of which he 
retained suoh delightful remembrance. Thank 
God that his youth was happy ! 

" On Sunday, we were at church. I fancied 
to myself the comer of the pew where my 
father sate, when he alone of all the family 
went there ; and when he sate and watched 
the Roctor's eldest daughter, sitting ami 
her young brothere and sisters, and casting 
now and then, from above her prayer-book, 
sly glances at her young lover ] And just 
above the pew is the marble tablet to ttie 
memory of his mother. You know not with 
what a thrill I read of her sudden death, on 
her fifty-seventh birth-day ; it seemed to me 
as if those two awful days were blended in 
one : I lived over again their whole agony, 
and wept bitterly. A beautiful white marble 
urn, exquisitely designed and executed, 
stands in the churchyard, between two dork 
well-grown cypresses, in memory of her. 
The effect is extremely good. Were I rich, 
Iwould place here a monument to my father; 
— hut he needs none ! Love has enshrined 
him in our hearta ; and good works, and noble 
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aciitiineiits, in the lieatts of thousands 

" The weather, since I came, hu been fine 
lor the WMOD ; and, ander a mild bnt leaden 
Decembet sky, I walked out one momiDg to 
explore the park and the Immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The fallen bnt nndecayed leaTea, 
And sombre but mild colouring of the land- 
scape, accorded well with my feelings. I 
I qnite alone, and enjoyed my ramble 
greatly. I found the brook, the Merley 
brook, where my father nied to fish ; it runs 
along the bottom of the park, through a euo- 
ion of wild little dingles, which must be 
beauUfuI in spring and summer, Itmnsthave 
been here that my father lay and read in that 
old copy of Homer, in which, even to the last, 
he looked with such delight. I tried to find 
that bend of the brook where the old willow- 
tree grew, of which he spoke so often ; but 
the brook seemed tohaveso many bends, and 
all Ac willows were bo 0I4 and picturesque, 
that I could not tell which might hare been 
pre-eminently hisfaTourite. Here, too, must 
be that copse, all covered with moss, and 
bordered with primrosee and ^dolets, which 
he has described in his "Poet," as being the 
faTonrite resort of Vernon In spring-time ; 
for here is the rookery, and Vernon lay 
among the primroses watching the rooks, as 
yon remember, with hie Greek Homer in hie 

" I cannot tell you the effect which these 
old haunts produce on my mind : the spirit 
of theee quiet, sylran scenes, breathes In so 
much that my father has written, and it 
makes me indescribably sad ; sad, when I 
think how he, who, of all men, loved nature 
30 truly, and was so attached to this place, 
was an outcast from it. 1 think of the re- 
freshment it would hare been, to have come 
here and gathered again 'these primroses by 
the river's brim ;' and those to whom they 
belong, have let tjiem bloom and die year after 
year, and never have drawn from them a holy, 
r a refreshing sentiment. Poor Jeffkins, 
too '. he, who used to bring my father the 
fliat spring-flowera ; who would walk so 
many miles to gather him the early violets ; 
how sad and desolating a place has Lawford 
been to him.' God only knows why such 
things are allowed to be ! Poor Fanny, too ! 
The strange and melancholy spirit of 
interview saddened my parting with you. 
My journey here was a gloonty one. My 
thonghta were entirely my own ; for a very 
taciturn and bulky country couple, who ' 
my fellow travellers, interrupted them by 



not a ringle remark. My parting from yon, 
the sense that I had no longer a home, and 
poor Fanny's unhappy fate, lay like dark and 
brooding clouds upon my heart; the only 
little cheering beam was, that the poor forlorn, 
and yet, I trust, not God-abandoned prodigal, 
would that night be restored to her father. 
Had you not left Loudon so soon after me, 
you probably would have seen him." 

Tht next dojf. — " Your letter, which this 
moment has arrived, distresses and alarms 
me. Jeffkins, yon say, has not seen his 
daughter ! Oh, God forbid that she has de- 
ceived us ; or that she has again fallen into 
evil hands ! Poor Jeffkins ! his attention 
to you has indeed afiected me. How good, 
how thoughtful, how really delicate is his 
conduct. Let no one talk of the bad hearts 
of the poor ! Ah, dearest mother, is it not 
true, that the gratitude of these poor people 
has often left us mourning? A dark and 
sad mystery involves Fanny's conduct ; and 
my heart bleeds for the anguish, and agon- 
izing uncertainty, which her father must 
experience. Here, as yet, her name has never 
been mentioned. You did well not to speak 
of the strange secret confided to me. It is 
safe, too, in my keeping ; and God, if be 
design me for an agent of good tow^ that 
unhappy deserted child, will make all known 
to me at the right time. As yet, however, 
one part of poor Fanny's prophecy seems far 
from being fulfilled. There is a sort of cold- 
ness and distance between my cousin Tom 
and me. I know why, on my part. I can- 
not disconnect him, in my mind, from that 
poor unhappy girl ; and feel, as it were, 
uupleasantly conscious, in his 'presence, of 
the sad secret of which I am the depository. 
You ask about my cousin Ada. She left 
home, on a visit of some weeks, the third day 
after my arrival, and that without our hav- 
ing advanced towards any intimacy. Ada 
seems to me to be rather a paradox, a mix- 
ture of openness, or perhaps impulse, and 
decided reserve. She says occasionally 
abruptly kind things, for which one is not 
prepared, which give the idea that the im- 
pulses of her nature are good and kind ; but 
pride, or reserve, or perhaps timidity, make 
hergeneral conduct cold, and to me repulsive. 
Our bedrooms adjoin, divided only by a dress- 
ing-room which opens to both, but which she 
keeps locked. She allowed her maid to pay 
me all little civilities. I am not an exacting 
peraon ; I would have been thankful, at that 
time, for but one kind word, or act. As it 
was, I Bate in my solitary bed-room, and 
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wept. Do not think me petulant, or an- 
feuonable ; but toy heArt, for Uist firet 
night, nras deaolate, and felt how great had 
been iti beivavernent. 

*' The family consider Ada very clerer. My 
aunt Colville says that she is a true genius, 
and has great intellectual powers. I doubt 
it — at leaat aa far sa original talent goes. 
Handsome, however, she i» unquestionably — 
nay, beanljful. She has a fine, oval, Ruthet^ 
ford face, with those pecoliar large dove-like 
eyes, which my &ther called the family-eyes, 
and which I now see are those of dear little 
Harry — and berelmnstpntlnapaienthesiB. 
I have had a letter from those dear boys — 
a kind beautiful letter. Arthur says that 
poor Harry is getting up hit spirits famouaiy, 
and has even had a little fight on his own 
account. Poor Hanyl I cannot tell you 
how I was haunted by the sad expresdon of 
that dear child's face aa he sate keeping luuk 
his tears, while they waited for Uie coach. 
Arthur b so handsome and mauly, and so 
capable of defending himself — but God, and 
a good brother help poor Harry with his 
loving, genUe spirit, that never was meant 
for a tough warfare with hard^p and un- 
kindnen I So much for a little thought, by 
way of parenthesis. — I now letum to my 
fair cousin Ada. Ada is the darling of the 
family, in part from being the youngest, in 
part also from her being so handsome, and 
from their having the idea of her great abili- 
ties. My Aunt Colville eays very much to 
me about Ada's powers of mind, and fine 
character; so also does Mis. Sam; but as Ada 
herself, during the short time we were to- 
gether, rather shunned than courted Intimacy 
with me, and did not betray any great origina- 
lity of mind in any way, I cannot speak 
from my own knowledge. 

" I hear a great deal said of a Mr. Lntimei 
of the Hays, who is expected in the spring 
from the West Indies. I suspect him to be 
tiajlana of Ada ; it is with his sister that 
she is now visiting. According to report 
Mr. Latimer is the very summit of perfection ; 
but when I consider their notions of perfec- 
tion, which appear to be personified in Arch- 
deacon Colville, I expect — pardon my heresy 
—nothing more remarkable than good looks 
— wealth, which I know he has — and self- 
posaesaion — perhaps eelf-estsem. 

** Yon ask of my uncle, and of my aunt 
Colville. Nothing could be Under than my 
uncle's leoeption of me. I was taken into 
his room — a sort of inner library, where he 
spends most of his time. He said very little 



— but words were not needed : he kissed me,— 
looked into my face, and wept. I wept too 
— and that abimdanUy, for my heart indeed 
was full ; and I saw so piMnly in my UDcle 
a strong resemblancs to my father — that 
peculiar out of countenance, which mode the 
last generation of the Lawfords so handsome. 
It was my father's face, only much older and 
without that expresdon of supenor intellect 
which gave such a marked character to the 
face. My uncle wept as he spoke of my 
other's death, and lamented that 'politics 
and other things,' had separated them, 
heart I am sure is kindly interested in i 
and with him, in his little library, I feel at 
home. He is a great invalid, and sufiins 
much from the gout and other maladies. In 
his intervals of ease, I read to him. His 
own children, he told me, do not like reading 
aloud, nor will they read what he wants. 
read to him the newspaper daily. It comi 
in at breakfast, which is very late ; and as 
we an then dtogether, and mostly alone, I 
read it aloud, and my aunt Colville generally 
stays also to hear it. If my uncle were too 
ill to breakfast with the family, I would 
take it into the chaml>er, when his chocolats 
went in, and read it there : bnt as yet they 
say he is in unusual health. We read novels, 
of which he is very fond, and works of 
divinity ; and he pays me the compliment 
of liking my reading — so did my dear 
father. Oh, my uncle knows not how often 
I have tried to cheat my poor heart into the 
belief, that I was again in papa's libraiy 
reading to him 1 They have none of papa's 
works here, nor do I believe that they have, 
any of them, read a ringle page of his writing. 
They all hold extreme opinions in religion 
and politics ; and no wonder, when Archdea- 
con Colville is their apostie. His works ar« 
here ; thirteen volmnes, bound in purple 
morocoo, riciily gilt. I was reading one of 
them one day, when my onnt Colville come in -, 
she seemed greaUy pleased, the only time I 
have ever seen her appear cordially satisfied 
with me. Her veneration for the Archdeacon 
is extreme; and there ore, after all, points of 
view from which her character is far from 
unamiable. To me, however, generally 
speaking, she is cold and harsh : she wishes 
me to devote myself to my uncle ; but I fear 
that decided kindnees towards me on his part 
will displease her. So also at the Rectory- 
she wishes me to amuse the children, and to 
gain their ofieotion ; but were I, in mistake, 
to gain that of their mother, she would 
hardly forgive me. I must be subservient 
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humble, and useful to every one — I must 
give love and devotion, lint I must look for 
nono in return. Aunt Colvills has a great 
deal of family pride ; but the famify conaiict 
only of herself, and ber elder brotber, aud 
his desceudante ; we, if we would ploaae ber, 
mast minister to these, we must have no 
little aspirings on our own account ; what 
little light we have, we must contribute to 
the family glory ; we moat nuk ourselves to 
exalt tbem — and if we will do this, my aunt 
Colville will be as surely our friends and 
patrons, as ever she was to poor Adolphua. 
But I must now conclude ; I have yet to 
write to the dear boys. I treasure np every 
droll anecdote, every conundrum, every 
aransiog trait of character for them, that my 
letter may amuse them. 

" Thank God, that you ate so cheerful, and 
that you are surrounded by so much love, 
and BO much repose ! Ah, I once thought 
that you and I should never smUe aguu : 
bnt the year goes on ; and the summer, 
which, in the dark wintry days, seemed so 
far off, will come with its birds, its flowers, 
and its sunshine ; and thus it is with out 
hearts ! May it only please God, that we, 
whose hearts are one, Totty yet form one 
household ; you and I, and those dear boys! 
I dare not think of it, but try to say, in all 
snbroisrion. Thy will, not mine, be done ! 
** Adieu, write often to your own 

" AONBS." 

The winter was severe. Christmas came 
with its carol singsrs, in the snowy and frosty 
evenings ; the church-bells chimed forth their 
sweet psalm-tunes : holly and ivy decorated 
the Hall, and the Rectory ; the doles of fuel 
and beef were given to the poor ; and tho 
county newspaper, as it always di^ made a 
paragraph about the well-known, seasonable 
munificence of the Iiawfoids of Lawford. 
There was a poetical sort of fendal sentiment 
about this Christmas at Lawford, which had 
its charm to Agnes ; but eUU die felt, that 
here the poor and the rich were separated, 
spite of seasonable gifts, by a wide gulf, which 
no sincere kindly sympathy bridged over. — 
Very dillereut was all this from those little 
festivals of human love and human brother- 
hood which each successive Christmas bad 
seen under her father's roof. 

" I will take you with me this morning," 
RMd sunt Colville to Agnes, on the day when 
the doles were distributed ; thinking to im- 
press her with the munificence of the gteat 
branch of the family. 

Aunt Colville, enveloped in velvet and 



for, sate in the great carriage, and Agnes 
took her seat beside l^er. She was in a very 
gracious mood, and as they drove aloi^, 
pointed ont the Grammar School, and the 
Alms-hoQses which had beenendowed by 
the family. 

" It is a proud thing," said Aunt Colville, 
"to be the main branch of an old line <^ 
ancestors — the direct family line, I believe, 
has no stain upon it — all its men were men 
of honour, who served their God and their 
King Eealonsly, and unflinchingly; and their 
women were noted for beauty, and purity. 
I am proud of being a Lawford," said she 
with dignity ; " and though, in the last gene- 
radon, we had cause to deplore some things 
connected with the family, yet the main 
branch has ever retained its nprightnen." 

Agnes felt that a sting was contained in 
ber aunt's words, and perhaps she might 
have replied, had they not now reached the 
village green, where the church-wardens 
and other officials were distributdog Uie 
Squire's bounty ; and as the great family 
coach slowly drove among them, hats were 
taken off, and jt hujxa welcomed them. 
Women, with diildren by the hand, or at 
the breast, were carrying sway the cuta of 
beef ; and nun and big boys were wheeling 
away coals in barrows or hand-carts. Every 
body looked eager, but by no means was 
there an expresnon of universal satisfaction 
on every face. Many were discontented ; 
they bdieved that their neighbours were 
better supplied than themselves ; they looked 
angry and envious. 

" Yes," said Aunt Colville, as she sate in 
the great fomily coach, glancing through its 
plate-glass windows at the discontented faces 
around her, " it is a privilege to belong to 
the better classes of society, for there is a 
natural depravity and haiilness about the 

" Pardon me, aunt," said Agnes, eager to 
vindicate the poor as a class, " but society 
has always dealt so hardly by the poor, it 
has made poverty and crime synonymous. 
The rich and the poor are not bound together 
by deeds of kindness and a spirit of brotherly 
consideration and forbearance ; they are 
separated by severe laws and enactments, 
which the rich have made to keep the poor 
in awe. Oh, aunt, is it not enough to hwden 
and sour the very heart of poverty, when it 
craves from its fellow man the leave to t«i), 
and that is denied it ? Instead of occunng 
the poor of natural depravity, I only wonder 
at their forbearance and patience. What 
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ran the poor io in mieh caaea bnt sink into 
daqxtir, and out «f deipair plunge into crime ; 
and th«n, when we have made tham erfBiinali, 
we drive tbem farthei from ns bj WTera 
penaltiei.^ We make onnelrM tbetr oppree- 
M>n — what wonder then if they hate us!" 

" These are dangenua opinionB," taid 
Aunt CoIviUe, impatiently, " Uie opimona of 
kvdleta and democrMa. I know iriist the 
poor sie, and how impoaable it ia to lefonn 
them. I know a great deal more abont them 
than yon do. It fl hardly worth while 
argninK the mbjed, fan! etill I maat lay a 
word or two ; for inetanoe, yon aay that the 
rieh do not bind the poor to them by deeda 
of kindnin ; what ia thii very scene whidt 
yon are witneeung i what was it that I did 
npwards of thirty yean ago ? I eatabliehed 
Sunday and daily achools in this pariah. I 
took eare,at kaat my exoellent father-ii»-law 
took care, that every child ahould be able 
to read, and should know ita catechism 
thoroughly. He disseminated tracts; put 
down pnblio-houaea, and bowling-greena, and 
*Hch places, whkb an fre<|aentod by the 
loweat and idlest clan of ^ haractets ; he 
expelled Methodists out of the pariah, and 
estabUshed among the farmer* and the more 
respectable inhabitants, an anodation for 
employing none but such a* attended chunih 
regulariy, and sent their children to sohool. 
But all theae efforts were vain. Vice and 
immorality only the n>i»e increased : the 
use that was made of educaliou was to read 
infidel books, and the whole neighbourhood 
was full of poachers and every ^ecie* of di»- 
rspntable obaracteia. It i* perfectly absnrd 
; to hear yon talking in that romantic eenti- 
] mental way, and it only shows your total 
\ ignorance of the aubJecL I know the poor 
well, and can safely testify, that there ia 
•omettuDg emphatically correct in styling 
' the wealthy the beOer clat$a of society." 

" It aeema to me," returned Agnea, in a 
I tone whose gentleness was meant to neutraliie 
: the boldneea of a diaaenting opinion, "that 
the late Reetoi's well-intentioned but soms- 
. what extreme effi»rta at reforming the parish 
were very much calculated to produce the 
, effiwta they did." 

Aunt Colville literally turned round, and 

looked Agnes in the face : but spite of this, 

she continued i — 

I **HeD inolinsd to Methodism — and anch 

: may be very good men, and very useful 

: merobar* of society— and men of physical 

I aotirity, to whom the bowling-green would 

I have fbmiahed an escape-valve tat their 

Vol. II. 



energies, would, under the changea which 
the Rector introduced, be very likely to 
become poachers ; more eapecially if they i 
could not obtain employment without vro- , 
feesii^ religious opinions, which perhiqwuwy j 
neither understood nor held." { 

" These are the kind of notions whldi I : 
anppose my poor brother instilled into your ; 
mind," interrupted Annt Colville, with a ' 
reprimanding countenance. | 

" My Gather was the friend of the poor," i 
said Agne^ in nply ; "and this I consider as 
one of his greateat hononrs. Like Jesus [ 
Christ, who was his example, he went among j 
them, and talked with them, and by the 
force alone of love, and the perauaeion of 
kindnesa, healed, if not their ^yncal, yet 
their moral Infirmitiee, which are even worse. 
The poor, like the beloved apoMle, might 
almost literally be said to reat tifon hla 
boeom." 

"I do not admire this vay of talUng," 
said her aunt ; " and such amnions as you 
aeem to held are not eeemly in a young lady. 
Yon must remember that you are the niece 
DOW of Hr. Lawford ot Lawford ; and I «a 
sure it would grieve him, and all your friends 
here, to liear you expressing any Owenite or 
Benthamite notions. What wonld Mrs. Sam 
think, and the Actons, if they heard you 
talking thus t Your poor father, Agnea, did 
himself a deal of mischief by them ; and, 
though I wonld not willingly speak ill of 
the dead, yet there are occasiona when silance 
ia criminal, and thia I conMder to be one of 

" For Heaven's sake," interrupted Agnea, 
with impetuous emotkm, "do not say one 
word against my father. Yon none of you : 
knew him, none of you can conceive his ' 
goodness and hia real greatnaaa ; and let me i 
beseech of you," aaid die, turning to Iter I 
aont with imploring eyes, " that whatever 
fault you may have to find with me, what- < 
ever displeasure mypoor cfinions may cause 
you, that yon will breathe no Kproaches 
against my father 1 " 

There was something very mild and \ 
touching in the tone in t^di Agnes apoke ; i 
and in a aoftened voioe, and Uj-ing her hand 1 
upon that of Agnes^ Mrs. Colville replied : 
" I wish not wantonly to hurt your feelings, 
Agnes ; bat yon ought to know, tliat your 
poor fatiier separated bimaalf from hia family, 
and cut off his own means of nsefnlneas, and 
his own advancement in life, by abandoning 
the old hereditary opinions of his family, 
and by adopting others wUch gentlemen 
No. S8. 
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ordinarily do not hold ; therefore yon must 
coneider how painful, how nnpleasMit, how re- 
Toltiog it miiBt be to us to bare Buch opiniooB 
broached in our presence ; and especially by 
one whom we have placed amongst us, and 
towards whom we wish to entertain favourable 
■entimenta. I hope, therefore, that you will 
never let Mrs. Sam hear any thing of the 
kind from yonr lips 1 " 

Agnes made no reply ; she bitterly felt 
her own dependence. A thousand contra- 
dictory emotions agitated her eoul ; bat her 
heart was too full for words, and a quiet 
tear fell tiom her cheek to her knee. 

Annt Colvilla saw the tear, and was touched 
by it 

"We will drop this subject now," she 
said ; "but when I have leisure and opportu- 
nity, I will relate such instances of depravity 
which have come under my own eye, as are 
really shocking t« think of — things which 
iMve occurred in Lawford— and Lawford b 
not nearly m> had as many oUier places : 
but even in Lawford, I say, there have 
oecnrred cases of women abandonii^ their 
own children I At .Lawford Hall, sot so 
very long since, some wicked, unnatural 
mother left her child but a few weeks old t 
Such things as these are awful, and enough 
to bring down the judgments of Heaven I " 

" How, when, dear aunt, was a child left 
at Lawford 7 " asked Agnes, suddenly roused 
item the thoughts immediately connected 
with herself to the remembrance of poor 
Fanny JefFkin^ confession. 

" It is a moat unpleasant subject," said 
her annt, " I cannot enter upon it now. Not 
another word about It now ; for I see Mrs. 
Sam and tiie children, and we will take them 
up ; but remember, not a syllable about 
these things before Mia. Sam I" 

The cuii^e took up Mrs. Sam and the 
children ; and Agnes was bo absorbed by her 
annt'e words, and the thoughts which they 
gave rise to, that she displeased both ladies 
by takii^ no notice of " the darling Emily," 
who was destined for her future pupil. 

Although Aunt Colville had desired that 
Mr*. Sam might uevn hear such heterodox 
opinions fall from Agnes's lips, it was not 
long before that lady henelf Informed her of 

It was no more, they said, than they 
m^ht have expected : but what would the 
Bariiama, and the Bridports, and tlie Actons, 
and the De«n and bis lady say, if they heard 
anch sentimentat Ttuy had the most bene- 
volent demres for her improvement ; and as 



her position in the family, for the present at 
least, seemed to be that of companion and 
reader to her uncle, they would get him to 
make her read all the Archdeacon's works, 
and such othera also as would give her proper 
views of life and society. There was a deal 
of good in her, no doubt, they SMd, and they 
would do their duty by her ; but it was a 
great deal better, however, that she should 
not go much lnt« society with them, and 
there wss a good excuse for her staying at 
home, and tliat was attending to her uncle. 

" It is a good thing that my father is so 
fond of her," said Mre. Sam, " for, poor thing, 
spite of all her accomplishments, and her 
talents, and her easy graceful maanera — and 
one cannot deny her all these — while she holds 
such opinions, even if she wanted a sitnatkin 
to-morrow, I could not give her one. Sam 
is so fond of catechiang, that he would draw 
out all her opinions, and quarrel vdth her the 
first day." 

Agnes was set to read the first volume of 
Archdeacon Colville's " Essays on Religious 
Opinion." It was a very heavy book ; but 
the old gentleman felt It hb duty, as his aiater 
Colville recommended it, that not only it, bnt 
the whole thirteen volumes of sermons, essays, 
and treatises must be gone through from the 
first page to the last. So she read, and he 
listened or dozed ; and when he was tired — 
and be wss verj' often oa tired of listening aa 
she of reading — the book was laid down, and 
Uiey began to talk, which he very soon had 
found to be a pleasant way of spending time. 
He encouraged her to talk of her parents, 
of her brothers, of her former home, and of 
the people she knew in London. Her uncle 
took a great delight in her society, and missed 
her when she was absent ; he called her pet 
names, repud her attentions by a kiss, and 
said that she was his youngest daughter, and 
that her Tecy presence near him soothed his 
pain and his irritation. Poor Agnes, she 
did not easily tire 'of talking to her uncle of 
her home and her family, although she was 
often inclined to weep when she did so ; bat 
then the old man grew irritable if she wept, 
and therefore she soon learned to touch 
lightly on painful subjects, for both their 
aakes ; and, after the warning which her 
annt had ^ven her, carefully avdded touch- ' 
ing on politics or the virtues of the poor. 

Breakftst, which, as we have sud, was 
not early at Lawford, was taken moetly in 
the little library where the old genUemon 
sat, that he might enjoy it with his family ; 
and on these occasions it was, as the reader 
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knows, tlu daty of ^nes to Mad from the 
rooTning paper the lighter newe, and police 
reports, deaths, and casualties, of which he 
was very fond. 

One morning, while thns reading, she «ame 
apou a paragraph which related that " con- 
siderable excitwnent was occBsioaed the day 
before, on the breaking op of the ice in the 
rirar Lea, by the discOTery of the body of a 
young WMnan, which appeared to have Iain 
there soroe weeks. The body was first dis- 
covered by Bome boys, and a remarkable 
drennistance had led to its immediate recog- 
nition. Th« father of the young woman, 

who was by trade a (nlk-weaver " Agnes 

pansod for half a moment, and then went on. 
"The faChet was walking on the banks of 
the river at the time, and joining in the 
crowd, ncc^ised the body to be that of his 
daughter. The father's distress was incon- 
cnvable. The girl, it appeared, was of 
abandoned charactw, and h,ad left the house 
of her father many months before. Ifo in- 
jury, which could excite suspicion of murder, 
was found on the body, and it was suspected 
that she had committed suicide, as so many 
unfortunate females did. A small sum of 
money was found in her pocket, together 
with a letter, which, although almost illegi- 
ble, appeared to be addressed to her father. 
She wore a small locket round her neck, in 
which was a lock of dark hair, and a gold 
ring set with a small emerald. The name of 

the girl was Fanny Jeffkins " Agnes 

said no more, but dropping the paper on her 
knee, clasped her hands, and burst into tears. 

"Jeffkinsl" exclumed Aunt Colville ; 
"can it be ^at Fanny who lived with Mrs. 
Sam ? But, bless me, Agnes," said she, look- 
ing sternly at her niece, " what is amiss with 
yon?" 

" I was much attached to that poor, unfor- 
tunate g^rl 1 " said Agnes. 

" Hy dear! " exclaimed her uncle. 

"Hot at all to your credit," said Aunt 
Colville. 

"I cannot explain to you," said Agnes, 
" the peculiar circumstances which make 
her death afif^ting to me. You could not 
understand it; but, wretched as she was, 
sod abandoned aa the world believed her, 
I was much attached to her ; and her 
father, a man of many virtues and many 
sorrow^ was a friend of my father's." 

Aunt Colville looked petrified with horror. 
"Thank Heaven," she said, " that there is 
no one present ! " for though Tom was there, 
>he eonndeied him like no one. 



Tom sate with his forehead on his hand, 
his cup of cofFee untouched before him, 
seemed to be reading from a book which lay 
open on the table. Outwardly he seemed ai 
indifl^rent auditor of what passed, but ii 
reality he felt as much agitated as Agnea 

" Not exactly a friend of your father's, 
my dear," said her uncle, willing, if possible, 
to shield her from her aunt's displeasure. 

" Yes," returned Agnes, firmly, "he t 
so, and one whom my father respected, and 
perhaps even loved. His attachment to my 
father was extreme." 

"And this wretched, abandoned creature," 



with all her unrepented rins on her head, 
was perhaps a friend of yours 1 " 

" In the truest sense of the word," replied 
Agnes; calmly, and in a voice of deep son 
" perhaps she was. I, at least, may say truly, 
that I was her friend ; and strange as these 
words may seem to you, they are capable of 
such explanation as I believe would satisfy 

" I want no explanation," returned Aunt 
Colville. " I hare said all along that this 
radicalism, this sympathy and friendsliip 
with the depraved lower classes, could 
possibly lead to good." 

" I do not at all understand what you can 
mean by attachment and friendship for 
abandoned characters, Agnes," said her uncle, 
" and we must have some explanation." 

Agnes, without so much as glancing at Tom, 
who still maintained his look of cool indiffe- 
rence, began, in a voice low with emotion, to 
give a slight sketch of her father's acquain- 
tance with Jeffkins. 

" I must say,", interrupted Aunt Colville, 
before she had half finished, " that it was not 
a reputable thing to be, as one may say, hand 
and glove with a drunken wlk-weaver^ The 
distinctions of society must be kept up : rich 
and poor are ordaiued by Heaven, and are ai 
much apart as light and darkness ! No on< 
has a higher sense of our Christjan duties 
than I have, and I con^der it as a something 
quite revolting, tins intimacy and attaehment 
that you talk of." 

"And was thb young woman, this Fanny 
who lired with Mrs. Sam, this — this — this very 
disreputable young woman, really brought 
up with youl" asked her uncle, rousing 
himself into a little anger. 

•' Not brought up with me," said Agnes 
"but I frequently saw her as a child. My 
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pareato never objectad to my seeing her 
becBDH Ae was poor ; and when she grew 
up, and was bo very lovely, and, aa we be- 
liered,eo good, we all of va felt great interest 
in hiT~- ■■ ■" AgneB paused. Tom hastily 
■wallowed bis coSee, and casting a hasty and 
anxious glance at his counn, which she did 
not see, roee from the brealcfait table, fearful 
lest his countenance might betiay him, and 
stood by the fire with his back to the table. 

"I remember," svd Aont Colville, "that 
your father wrote about her after she left 
Mrs. Sam. Sh« was a good-for-nothing 
hauy,and I b^ I may never bear you speak 
of her aa yonr Mend again. Then must be 
distinctions in society, — there is right Mid 
wrong ; crime and depravity are not ima- 
ginaiy things ; and those who try to palliate 
them, make themselves in some degree parties 

Poor old Mr. Lawford perceived, by the tone 
of bis sister's voice, how angry she was 
getting ; and, wishing to spare his niece, put 
a random question to her, tbe most tiying he 
could have put. 

** And when did you see this unfortunate 
girl last?" asked ha. Tom starlad «■ he 
beard it, and alnwet turned round. 

** It is a punfnl snlyect, ancle," '"^ Agnes. 
" Yon cannot concdve how painful ! Ask 
me no more about it! But oh, for God's 
sake," said she, clasping her hands, and look- 
ing imploringly into his face, " do not impale 
evil to me 1 It is true that I knew this poor 
girl to have been a sinner, but I knew also 
the intense misery which she endured. God 
is merciful, — let man be so too ! And for my 
par^ I again beseech of you not to ascribe or 
impute evil to me. I believe it impossible for 
you or my aunt to understand perfectly my 
family's connexion with poor JeCFkins and 
his unhappy daughter ; but Indeed there was 
no pollution in U. Christ himself had 
famUisr intercourse with pnblicane and 
sinners, and permitted his feet t« be bathed 
by the tears of Muy Magdalene I " 

" Nay, nay, Agnes," interrupted her sunt, 
with increased displeamre, "let us have no 
nMre of this ! If you compare yourself and 
your &mily to our blessed Lonl, it is high 
time to put a stop to it. It is not the first 
time yon have done so, and I can tell you 
that it is nothing short of blasphemy t Sit 
down, and let us have bieakfast«t once," said 
she, aa if determined to put an end to the 
subject 

i "l have breakfasted," said Tom, hastily, 

1 and wNit out. 



" Allow me to leave the tabl^" said Agnei^ 
ri^g, and with tears in her eyes. 

" Yes, yee^ child, go ! " said her uncle, in 
a hurried but gentle v(ace. 

In the lobby she met Tom. He looked 
pale and agitated, bnt passed her vrfthout 
speaking; the next m<mient he returned, 
and, offering her bis hand, said in a peculiar 
voice, " Do not, Agnes, let any thing which 
my Annt ColvUle said distress yon. We alt 
know how good you are. My aunt is a bad- 
tempered, formal, old woman." 

Agnea thought of Tom's words through 
the day. His words, it is true, wei« common- 
place enough, but yet the tone in wtudi they 
were spoken affected her. The reraembtanoe 
of his poor victim never left her mind, and 
she dghed as she thought that it was with 
tones as winning and as kind as these that 
he had betrayed her to her ruin. 

And what really was Tom's state of mind 
ae be went out on that fresh, clear morning 
into the park, wtere the first appearances erf 
spring were visible after the dead sleep of 
winter 1 What, indeed ! It was that of one 
whose impulses to good are naturtdly strong, 
and who now is writhing under the vulture- 
beak of setf-accusation, of remorse and sor- 
row. His feelings were agony, bitter agony. 
He walked rapidly, as if to escape from him- 
self ; and then, finding it impossible to do so, 
sauntered along, as if in tbe vain hope that 
the living anguish that tortured him might 
leave him behind. 

Never aa yet had Tom Lawford commnni- 
cated any secret thought to a human being ; 
now for the first time he yearned for a friend 
whoae milder judgment might recondle him 
to himself. He thought of Agnes, with her 
deep, womanly love, her tenderaeaa, her for- 
bearance towards die sinner, her pity, and 
her gentleness ; and then tbe sense of the 
wrong and the injustice which he had done to 
that hapless human being, whose life was 
now his sacrifice, bumbled him to the dust, 
and for the first time he felt how grievously 
he had ofl«nded both God and humanity. 



Weeks went on ; and Annt ColvUle and 
Mrs. Sam found moi« and more cause of 
displeasure and dissatiafactiim in poor Agnes. 

They talked to her uncle about the distress 
of mind which she still manifested r^arding 
tbe unhappy end of that wretched Fanny 
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Jaffldiu ; bat the good old gcnttenun aaton- 
Uted tbem by tekisg her put. 

It ahowed, be said, her goodnem of 
beart, her hnmuiity, her ChrUtiui charity ; 
«nd besides this, the ccnvemtioDs he had had 
with her oonTinced him that a better girl or 
a more thoroagh gentlewoman did not exist. 
She was reading, be sud, Anhdeacon Col- 
Tille'a works, — he had no doubt bat that 
ht time ihs would adopt opinions as rational 

Anot ColTille was not at all either satis- 
fied or convinced ; and anxious for the sake 
of Mrs. Sam'B little daughter, she rtaolved to 
become a third oc«aaionaily at the reading of 
her Ute husband's works, that thus she might 
duly enforce the orthodoxy which they eon- 
taiatd, and also that she might ascertain 
iriwtlwr Agnes listened to them in a teach- 
able and becoming spirit. This, however, 
was not altogether satisfactory to the old 
gentleman, nor yet to his niece ; for, with 
all due nverence to the memory of his learned 
brother-in-law, he had always consdered his 
works amanngly heavy reading ; and now, 
in presence of his very obasrraut relict, he 
had no chance of taking a qnhtt dose, or of 
liatening to Agnes's arguments on the other 
aide the question, and of oonoeding, in a tone 
whioh might pass either fbr conviction or 
indolence, " Well, well, child, we will argue 
it no farther, — perhaps the Archdeacon may 
be wrong after all '. " 

Nothing coold be more notorionsly quiet 
than Agnea's life at the HaU at this time. 
But her duties ware few and not nnpleasant, 
and the affection which her nnde evinced 
towards her was a cheering and heart- 
gladdening circumstance. At the bottom of 
her heart, however, lay a sad and dspressing 
eonsdonsness which weighed all the more 
heavily because of the impossibility of mak- 
ing any one her confidant in it. In vain 
she qowtioned, directly and indirectly, her 
aont r^anUng the foundling child of which 
she had spoken ; hut the old lady, offended at 
what die called " her Ux opnions," would 
not be oommnnicative. Her uncle could 
toll her no more than that the child had been 



bonas, who no doubt knew of its parentage, 
had taken it out with her, and that was all 
that was known. Mrs. Sykea, Mrs. Col- 
viUe's wmnan, oonfirmed the same ; and 
Agnes b^an to fear, that if this were the 
child of poor Fanny, no occasion would ever 
offer for her befriending iL Tom had 



relapsed again into his natunl resaive and 
Imperturbability, with this exception, that ho 
too not unfrequently came abo to hear the 
reading of the late Archdeacon's sermaoa, 
which he never failed to abuse whenever 
private opportunity occuired. Now and 
then, however, Tom would talk of bis dst«r 
Ada, whose return home was deferred from 
week to week. Tom was fond of his sister, 
and seemed to have great pleasure in relating 
to Agnes anecdotes respecting her. 

At length spring came, in the full mature 
bursting forth of its flowers and its bird^ 
songs, and with it came Ada, and a new life 
at once b^an at Lawfbrd. Aunt Colvills 
gave up the readings in the library ; receiving 
callers,or making calls,oocupied the mornings, 
and the evenings were devoted to parties. 
A round of gaieties began, from which the 
old gentleman, with the nervous initabiUty 
of an invalid, withdivw himself^ requiring 
all the more the attention of his nisoe. The 
idea never seemed to occur to him, or to any 
body else, that he was onreasonable in 
requiring all her time and attention. "Are 
you happy?" asked her mother in many a 
letter, mating with on onxioos heart for the 
reply. " I am happy," said Agnes, " in the 
affection of my uncle. I am sure that he 
loves me ; he encourages me to talk of my 
father, aftd now that my Aunt Colville is too 
much occni^d to join our reading parties, I 
am in hopes that in time I may gun per- 
mission to read to hun my Cither's worka. 
Hy lovely cousin, Ada, is as cold and indif- 
ferent in her behaviour to me as ever ) and yet 
now and then she has surprised me by some act 
or word of abrupt kindness and good feeling 
towards me ; and then, when my heart has 
wannediowords her, die has again repelled me 
by her haughty coldness. NotUngoan begayer 
than the HaU at this time ; every day my 
Aunt Colville, Ada, and Mrs. Sam go oat ; the 
younger ladies often on horsebaok, attended 
by their servants, or ji^nlng other equestrian 
ladies and gentlemen of their acquaintance. 
In a few weeks Hr. Latimer vetums home. 
A great deal is said on this subject. The 
Aeloqs are now at the Hays to prepare for 
his reception ; and to-morrow a Hiss Bolton, 
a half-sister of Mr. Acton, and a yotug lady 
as I am told of great fortune and bsanty, 
comes here on a visit of a few days. Report 
says that my Aunt Colville, in her matrimonial 
Qfeculations, has destined her for the wife of 
my counn Tom. Poor Tom 1 He has come 
out of that icy shell of ooldneea and rseerve, 
which are his oharacteristies, and vriiicb, I 
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am beginning to think, hide m&ny good 
qnalilieH. Tom, under an outward show of 
great respect, has no love for my Aunt Col- 
Tille ; he d«lights in qnietly thwarting her ; 
tiience, perhaps, the true secret of his little 
attentions to me." 

Ab Agnes said, all was gaiety at the Hall. 
It was a late spring, bat one of the most 
beautifnl in nature ; and the rooks in the 
old elm trees were not buNCr building their 
nests, and rejoicing in the snnlighted atmo- 
sphere which bathed their tree-tops, tliaa 
were the inhabitants of the Hall themselTes; 
there were parUes on horseback in the morn- 
ings, and dinner-parties and dances in the 
evenings : this was on tba oatward surface, 
but there was an nnder-cnrr^nt of excite- 
ment and expectation in the hearts of Aunt 
Colvtile and Ada, which, though uuconfessed 
by either lady to the other, was the main- 
spring of every action and sentiment ; and 
this was the approaching ratom of Mr. 
Latimer. Wonderful was the kindness and 
attention shown to the Actons and to Miss 
Bolton ; noUiing was too much to do for 
them ; and many were the diives which 
Annt Colville took to the Hays, ostensibly 
to call on her friend, but to indulge, in reality, 
a sort of pride, by anticipation oF the time 
when Ada might be iU mistress. 

Agnes did not join the gay equestrian 
parties, nor did any one ask her to do so. 
She was like a cipher in the house ; and the 
old gentleman, who fancied himeelf so much 
more of an invalid nuce the commencement 
of the fine weather, shut himself up entirely 
in the little library. It did not occur to him 
that Agnes might like to join in some of 
the gaiety that was goii^ on, or that it was 
selfish to require through these fiqe balmy - 
days her incessant attention. 

"She really is a good creature," said Mrt). 
Sam, one day after a long drive, who, having 
seen her head bending over a book in the 
little library as they went out, saw it in 
precisely the same position on her retam. 

"It is her duty," said Annt Colville, coldly, 
** and her uncle is very fond of her. She has 
always been used to books and study, and 
she does not feel the fatigue of it as any of 
us should ; she is naturally pale." 

" Do you not think her pretty, and very 
intellectual looking?" asked Miss Bolton. 

"She is a noble creature 1" exclaimed Ada, 
startling every one by her energy, " and some 
day or other I shall tell her so 1 " 

Agnes was sitting at tlie library window 
one ^leadid morning, waiting for the ringing 



of her uncle's belt, which was to summon her 
to the inner-room, when Tom entered, M if 
by accidenL 

" Yon here 1 " he exclumed, " I thonghl 
yon were out with the rest of them." 

** No," said Agnes, wondering bow I 
could have thought so ; " I am waiting to 
read to my uncle." 

"You'll ruin your health," said Tom, 
"with all this reading : I thought I saw 
with the rest of them." 

" No ] " said Agnes, nniling at what she 
knew must be a false assertion. 

"But you went out with them yesterday?" 

" No ! " said she, and again laughed, for 
Tom himself was of the yesterday's riding- 
party. 

" Do you pretend, then, to say that yon 
never go out t " asked Tom, as if in perfect 
ignorance of all that went on. 

At that moment the bell rang, and Agnes 
turned to go, taking up the seventh volume 
of Archdeacon Colvilie's works from the 
library table. 

"You shall not sit reading all day long," 
said Tom deeidedly,"iti8downrigkt tyranny 
and selfishness of any one to require it : yon 
look very pale and ill. You shall go and tain 
a walk round the park. I am quite vexed 
that they are gone without you ; I wioh I had 
only known it before '." 

Again the bell rang. 

" Thank you, cousin Tom," s<tid Agnes, 
snrprised and somewhat affected by his Idnd- 
nesf^ " but indeed I cannot go this morning ; 
my uncle expects me." 

" It is enough to kill you," said Tom, lo 
iug very earnest, " and you shall not read this 
morning. I am not very fond of reading 
aload, especially such chopped straw as this," 
said he, taking the book forcibly from her, 
" but for once I'll do it." 

" I shall read to you this morning," said 
he, entering his father's room ; "Agues mast 
go out now and then ; she looks quite ill ; 
I wonder that Mrs; Sam or Ada never think 
about her. I told my Aunt Colville a month 
ago ; and Agnes says that she has never hton 

The old man looked astonbhed, and asked 
her if she were ill, and told her rather sharply, 
that if she were so, she ought to have told 
him, "for," said he," I do not think yon have 
ever found me nnreasunable." 

"I am not ill, uncle," returned Agnes. 

"Then why did yon compiMn, childl" 
asked he pettishly. 
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"Nor did J complain," Baid ihe Bmiling; 
" but my couuD Tom was so kind." 

"It's 9iily right that she should go out 
into the fresh air Bometimea — every day 
ahe ought to — " said Tom, interruptiuy 

" Ye», yes, to be »ure it is," said the old 
man ; "but then, who is to read to me?" 

" I shAll i«ad to you," exclaimed Tom. 

" I am not foud of Tom's readiog," said 
the old man ; " but you should have some 
fresh »ir. I wonder Uia. Colville or some- 
body does not think of it." 

Nothing tOQchea the heart more than kind- 
ness and coDHderation where it was not e\- 



tlie thought of poor Fanny Jeffkins and her 
strange prophecy, " He cannot help loving 
you, and yon cannot help loving lum," came 
vividly to her raind. She recalled his whole 
behaviour during the time she Imd been at 
Lawford, his outward reserve and pride, and 
his many little acts of kindness. Nobody 
evidently thought as much about, or cared 
as ranch for her as he did. Her uncle might 
lore her, but there was a selfish exaction in 
lus love. Her Aunt Colville treated her with 
harshness as an inferior ; Mrs. Sam narrowly 
watched all her words and actions to detect 
something improper in them. Ada was ab- 
Borbed by pleasure and her own occupation ; 
she was cold and haughty, and repelled every 
little attempt of kindness on the part of 
Agnea. The friends of the h<iuse came and 
went, and no one introduced her to them. 
Poor Agues ! she wept as she walked on 
through that primrose-covered copse, of 
which her father in boyhood had been so foud, 
and which she had regarded as a place of 
precious memories ; but, strange to say, on 
that morning her thoughts were not of her 
father. An indescribable sadness lay on her 
eoul, which the gushing golden sunshine and 
tiie sweet jargoning of the birds among the 
budding trees, seemed only to mock. A deep 
and living sense came over her, of her really 
friendlees and forlorn condition, of her state 
<tf dependance and isolation, even among her 
own kindred ; she thought of her willingness 
to love those who would not accept her love; 
ud then came a d^ad and apprehension lest 
■he should give her love where her sense of 
haaour had hitherto so strongly forbidden it. 
On the one hand, the dead body of poor 
Faouy Jeffkins seemed to warn her back 
with all her wrongs, and her hapless fall and 
hit : on the other, stood Fanny's betrayer, 



the one true heart among so many cold ones, 
with his quiet deeds of kindness, his thought- 
ftilness, bis voice which had such a touching 
tenderness in it — and her heart seemed 
pleading for him. 

" Oh, gracious Father in Heaven," dghed 
she, " strengthen me to resist the tempter ; 
give me strengtli to distinguish right from 
wrong,^for I am weak and ready to fall 1 " 

Strengtiieued and calmed by her mental 
prayer, Agnes walked on. In the farthest 
copse die heard the sound of children's voices^ 
and soon saw a little group, as she imagined, 
from the neighbouring hamlet, gathering 
flowersand making chains of dandelion stems, 
with which they were ornamenting a bright- 
eyed, auburn-locked cherub of a child, which 
was seated in the lap of the eldest girl. The 
baby, which might be about a-year and half 
old, was laughing and screajniog ivith delight, 
and throwing about liis iieautiful rounded 
hmbs in an ecstasy of childish glee. It n 
a lovely picturesque group, and instantly 
arrested both Agnet's thoughts and steps. 

" What a beautiful child !" said she, put- 
ting hack the rich curls from his sunny fore- 
head j "is he your brother t" asked she, 
addressing the girl who held him. 

" Yes," said the girl, but with a peculiar 
hesitation in her manner, which made Agnes 
again question her. 

"Oh yes. Miss, all the same as brother," 
returned the girl colouring; "mother always 
reckons him one of the family," said she, and 
hugged him to her bosom. 

Agnes seated herself upon a fallen tree 
hemde them, and the two other children, a 
boy in a somewhat ra^ed suit, and another 
wild urchin in petticoats, betook themselves 
to a little distance, wondering what tlie lady 
had got to say. 

"Is this beautiful little creature an orphan' 
then?" asked Agnes, interested tioth in the 
baby and the girl who held him so lovingly 
in her arms. 

"I don't know," returned she; "but the 
Squire sent him to the House when we w 
there ; and as our little baby died, mother 
took him, and so he has lived' with us, and . 
we love him as if he were our own." 

"And where is your mother?" inquired 

" Oh Miss," said the girl, tears at once 
filling her eyes, " mother is very ill, and I 
must now go to her." 

" I loo will go with you," said Agnes, and 
accompanied the girl with the child in her 
arms, half a rails farther on, down into a 
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deep, secliid«d, woodlind luw, where, at aotne 
distuiee, (tood s gieen canvan, from the 
red chimne; of which ascended a thin bine 
■moke. lie ■'agged lad and the nrdiin In 
petticoats were not far off. 

" Ib that f OUT homel" asked Agnee, com- 
prehending at once that these were eome of 
thoie wandering potten or tinkcTe iriiich wete 
not nnfreqnest in the nelghboudiood, and 
against whom, as ihe had heard, her nncle, 
in the days of his ma^sfcrial sctlTit;, had 
waged war k» desperately. 

The girl told her, that her father sold 
bnuhe* and wooden-ware, and went up and 
d«wn the conntiy, and thirt her elder brother 
went with him. Theb mother, however, 
who had been ill eome time, and was now a 
deal worse, was in the eanvan vdiich they 
■aw, and that (he wonld now mn and ap- 
prize her of the viriter who waa eoniing. 
Agnes offered to hold the beaatifDl child, 
bnt he elnng to his young nnrse, and In their 
absence she tried to make friends vith the 
other two children, vho were hiding under 
the earavan ; but at her first word they started 
np and ran away, and then, half in bai&fal- 
ness, and half in petulance, threw pebbles and 
little pellets of earth at her. 

Presently, however, Ae waa fnvited by the 
elder girl up the steps of the caraTan, and 
entering, she found an snzions, eoirowfai- 
looking woman, with many a rign of poverty 
about her, and who, apparently far gone in 
consumption, waa almost too weak to rise to 
receive her visiter. Agnes was touched by 
the first ^ance ,vt the side woman ^nd her 
abode, and seating herself betide her, invited 
tier kindly to speak freely of her pneent 
and Mst condition. 

" We belong to the parish of Lawford," 
said the woman ; " both jpy hosband and 
me, and now I am come t>a^ to die here." 

"P^haps iu>h" said Agneo, kindly and 
hopsfiilly ; " we hav« the anmmer before 

"Very true, nuss," eaid eh^ "bat I Asll 
not see Uiroogh the summer ; and then God 
knows what is to become of the children, 
and little Johnny 1 — that^e what preys on 
my mind 1 " and wldi tliis she wept bitterly. 

" Bnt Uttle Johnny is not your son T " in- 
quired Agnes. 

" In one sense, no," aud the womai^ "and 
that is all the mon dtstresung to me. ¥on 
mt, miss, iny own baby died — we were in 
the Poor-house, for onn has baen a hard life 
^and aa this had no ope to own it, neither 
father nor mother, I took it for my own. 



My hnrfsand was aa gtod and weD-meanii^ 
a man as ever trod in dioe-leatiier irtwn wa 
married ; bnt he offended the Squire and tha 
Rector with joining a political dub in 
Leieeeter. He was a leading man, and waa 
much songht after at clnbs and ale-houses, 
because he could speak very well. He was 
then a sort of under bailiff' on the Squire's 
&rm. Bnt enrione folks told tie* of htm to 
hie employer and the Rector ; and he was 
young and thoughtlees in those days, and 
wonld not he warned to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of evil; so he lost first one place, and 
then another. And the Squire's hardness 
and aeveri^-, and the Rwtor'a together, 
awoke in him a spirit of hatred and itl-will. 
We had children, and we fell into poverty ; 
one article of famiture after anoUier was 
pawned and sold to get ns bread. Nobody 
wonld give my husband a character ; and 
onr very neighboun^ who had known na in 
onr better days, looked Ay an na. Oh, roise, 
kindness and confidence keap up a man's 
self-respect more than any thing else 1 We 
came soon to feel aa If onr bring poor had 
deluded and debased n« I Hy husband want 
to Leicester to get em|Joyment, but none waa 
to be had. He came hack, after an absence 
of some weeks, famished. It was winter- 
time; we had four children then living — 
when my husband h«d left heme there were 
five ; but one had died while he waa away, 
and the parish had buried it. I expected 
that my husband would have grieved sorely, 
bnt he did not ; he shed not a tear : he only 
said that he wished the other four were under 
the sod with little Bessy. , I was enwiting 
to become a mother again almost daily ; we 
had no food ; houae-rent waa going on ; we 
were in despair ; and oh, Ood help the poor 
who are driven to despur ! It was winter- 
time, — a black bitter, frost, — and we ware 
dying of cold and hunger. Hy hnsband had 
beccone reckless, and almost ferocioua. He 
e^led the rich tyrants; and gtonnd and 
gnashed iiis teeth when he heard the chil- 
dren cry. Hy time approached, and I sent 
to oid Mrs. Colville to t>^ help : bnt she sent 
me wold that ahe could relieve none but 
persons of good character. At that moment 
the ichildren, who had gone out to beg, came 
home eiying for cold and hnngep. Uy 
husband was mused to fury, — he went out 
Bwearivg a fearful oath. 'Hie next day we 
had plenty to eat ; we feasted — us and the 
children : God knows how we had naeded 
food before. The third day after that my 
luishaai was taken up for a poacher, and 
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HiMue. £d the mite of disgrace and porerty, 
sad diatrcH of mind, mj cliild was bom. 
The Bight th&t It was bora I heard the 
woDHQ tftlkinff of a young child which hftd 
b«eti fi>iiiid at the Hall gates " 

AgDee started at these w«n^ and breath- 
iMsly awtited tat the eontiiinatioii of the 
woman s stoiy. 

" It made a gnat Ulk in the Hotim," she 
eontinned ; "some said one thing, and eome 
another ; bnt the Squire sent the dtUd to the 
House, and old Hn. CoItUIs came herself. 
She WM Teiy angry, and said that it was a 
proof of tlie wickedness and hsrd-heartednesB 
of the poor, hecanse this child was abandoned 
by Its mother. Some of the poor felics in 
the House sided with her, and others took 
■gainst her. I, for my part^ who had gone 
throng so mndi, thought that despair, such 
as m had fUt, had periiaps closed the heart 
of thb Gild's mother agunst it, and I had 
pity OB both It and her. Tliere was nolMdy 
in Uie Howe to nnne it but me. They gave 
nu good food, and plenty of it, and my bodily 
strength soon nturned, bnt my own baby 
was rickly, and died. My heart ctnng to tha 
nniflllng that had no mother to cherish It, 
so E gare to It my baby's name, and s^d 
that it should be mine in the place of the 
one I liad lost. Nobody made any objection, 
— Mrs. Colrille eren approved, and sent to 
me then a bundle of tiaby-clothes. 

" At length the time came when ray hus- 
band's imprisonment was at an end. He 
letnmed home, — if home tliat might be called, 
which was no more than a roof to corer 
ne. The six months of his imprisonment 
had changed his rery nature. He had asso- 
datod with men ten times worse than him- 
. self ; he knew that he was now a branded 
man, and he was En reality depraTed, The 
sererest nilsftry that I endured, was in per- 
ceiving the ctiai^ that was come over him. 
When he heard that my baby was dead, and 
that in tta stead I had adopted another, he 
was Tery angr^. He jfsfated to let rae luiv« 
it, — he threatened t« tear it fvxa my breast. 
It was not on?Sj he sud, and we wonM not 
harden onrselves with It. The child was dear 
to me •■ m^ own flesh and blood— ^-'* The 
poor woman pansed ; shje wiped the drope of 
sweat which stood opon her (now, and seemed 
ovemnne and oppreeeed by the lenmnbrance. 

Agnee Hstened in breathless interest, and 
without sa^ng a woid, wiped away her own 
tears. 



" It would have broken my heart," oon- 
Unned the womui after a few moments, "to 
have parted with the child ; bnt fbrtnnalely 
a letter came from some unknown hand, othr- 
ing to my husband the snm of twenty pounds 
on oondition of his adopting the child, and 
removing htmi the pariah. Twenty ponnds to 
a nutn in my husband's cirenmstancea, was a 
snfEoient indncement to do even more than 
this. He laid in a little stock of snch articles 
as are used in eonntry-placM; and we began 
our life of wandering. Success attended us — 
bnt my husband was no longer the open- 
hearted man he had been. A hard, cold, 
griping spirit had taken possession of lura ; 
he hated the rich, and had nuther compassion 
for, nor faith in the poor. We now travel 
about from place to place. The Ufb enlts 
him, and the boj^ I took cold the fint 
winter we were out ; for it is periahingly 
cold o' nights In the caravan. He has baJ 
associates, and is bnital and sntly. He never 
has liked the dild, God knows why, thongh 
it was the means of his having a livelihood 
in his hands. — When I am gone It will have 
a hard life among them." 

"But," said Agnes, "you have adaughter, 
a kind-hearted girl, who loves the child." 

" Ah, mii^" said the mother with a deep 
sigh, "niy hnsband vrill bring a step-ntother 
to the caravan — Iknowltalll 1 have seen 
her, a stout, strapping quean, the head taller 
than nu. She was in jail when iny husband 
was there, and Heaven knows how she has 
guned so much Inflnenoe over him. She 
has offered to come here to nnree me, and 
take care of the children ; bnt no 1" said she 
ruring herself, and with an almost fierce 
expresdon in her hollow eys^ "let her come 
into the caravan if she dan, while the breatii 
is in my body 1" 

There was something de^rate and almost 
savage In the woman's tone and manner t 
and the lltUe child that was playing on the 
floor of the caravan, looked up In her faoe, 
and tomfled, began to cry. Agnes took him 
on her ^ee, and soothed him ; die stroke^ 
hie hair, and caressed him tenderly. This 
then was the child which had been com- 
mitted to her care and love, by his nnh^p^ 
mother. His father, as the ktter from the un- 
known hand, and the twenty pounds proved, 
had acknowledged his oImui. SUk Sanded 
that in his dear eyes, and his peach-Hke 
complexion, ehe conld trace a resemblanoe 
to his wretched mother. A deep sympathy, 
an inexpreaeible tenderness towards him 
filled her' heart, <uid while her Imrs feUnpoq 
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his curling hair, ahe aluped him in her 
axioB, aud he, no longer ^raid, looked up 
into her face with the beali^ful confidence 
of childhood, and smiled. 

" God knows," said the poor woman, as if 
suddenly awoke to a new idea, " if I have 
done well in talking- thus freely to jron of our 
affairs ; I know not how I came to do it — 
bnt surely, miss, you will not in any way be- 
tray me !" 

"Indeed I will not," swd Agnes, in a 
tone of warm eincerity, "and I will come 
again to see you, nor will the child be un- 
eared for; God will send him friends]" 

With these, and other such words; she 
took her leave ; and the woman, assured and 
some way comforted by her presence, watched 
her through the open dooi of the caravan till 
^e windiDgs of the lane concealed her from 
sight. 

This strange and unexpected discovery 
agitated Agnes greatly, and as she hastily 
pursued her way back to thp Hall, she en- 
deavoured to ascertain what vras for her the 
beet mode of action ; but she could not de- 
cide, and with her mind still in a perfect 
tumult of feeling, she reached the Hall 
amazed and half alarmed to find how long 
^ had been aheent. Her cousin Tom's 
groom waited at the door with his horse, and 
tbe ladies were returned. As ahe passed the 
drawing-room door, she heard an eager dis- 
onssion among them, and presently Ada's 
voice, which said, " There is Agnes, ask her." 
. She WB« called in, and found the table 
and sofa covered with materials for splendid 
evening and ball dresses. Old Urs. ColvilLe 
and the yoni^ ladies were making purchases 
for a grand party, which was to take place 
in the neighbourhood in about a fortnight, 
and by which time it was expected that Mr. 
Latimer would be letumed. Tom was with 
the ladies, and there was now a difference of 
opinion with regard to Ada's dress, whether 
it was to be a silver gauze over pink satin, 
or a gold-sprigged muslin over white. Ada, 
secretly remembering the night at tbe 
Deanery, when she wore the pink brooade, 
and made so much impresdon on Mr. Latimer, 
inclined to a dress of the same colour ; her 
brother, Mrs. Sam, and Mis Bolton^ advo- 
cated the white. 



her approach. 

"There is no need to ask her!" said 
^nnt ColvUle. 

"There u Agnee, ask her!" said Ada, 



without noticing hei aunt's wordt^ as she 
heard her step on the stairs. 

Agnes was called in, and the important 
queeUon proposed to her, and the respective 
elegancies of each dress dwelt upon at some 
length. 

Poor Agnes 1 she was in no state of mind, 
just then, to enter fully into the merits of a 
ball dress ; besides which, she was alarmed 
to thin)£ of having apparently neglected her 
unde BO long. 

" They are boUi beautiful," said Agues : 
" I do not know indeed to which to give 
the preference." 

"But which do you think will suit Ada 
the bestt" asked Miss Bolton. 

Agnes considered for a moment, glancing 
first st.her besutJfut cousin, and then at the 
two dresses as they bung side by side ; " I 
think the pink would suit her best," said 
Agnes, " but now indeed I must go I " 

"Stop!" cried Tom; but Agnes went, and 
then turning to bis sister be inquired if 
Agnes would not be of the party. 

"How can she?" said his aunt, im- 
patiently. " She must stop at borne with 
her uncle; you know how difficult ha has 
been to manage this morning ; it is thought- 
less of her to go out in thb way I " 

Tum began eagerly to say, that his father, 
had not been impatient ; and that his having 
gone out in hia bath-chwr was a very good 
thing ; and then, again turning to bis uster, 
ha inquired whether Agnes was not to be of 
the party. 

Ada said she did not know ; she had not 
been invited ; but there was no objection to 
her going with them. 

"My dear," interrupted Mrs. Colville, 
"how can she go in her mourning, which is 
very shabby t Poor thing! she would be 
very uncomfortable in such a party." 

" Ladies can dress themselves with a deal 
of taste and elegance even in mourning," said 
Tom, pertinatuoualy. 

" Certainly," said Ada ; " and if Agnes 
really were going, there are some beautiful 
things even here which would bo very be- 
coming to her. Suppose, aunt, we were to 
buy her one." 

" My dear," returned Mrs. ColviUe, "what 
is the use of taking people out of their sphere. 
Agnes cannot go out every where with us. 
Besides there would not be room in the 
carriage. In a little while we shall be 
having little rural parties and quiet dbners," { 
said she, recollecting that tiiese things w — ■ 
to Mr. Latimer's taste, "and then we i 
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take her with no. At pnantt, let her attend 
■■ to her duties; beMdea, her pMition in life 
. doM not fit her for general aociaty." 
' ** But MiN Agnea Lawford, in point ot 
I poaition, i> equal to any of na," aaid Hisa 
' Bolton; "and'I am rare that Mrs. Aoton 
I would include her in every invitation (he 
gave." 

Tom looked appronngly on the young 
lady ; and Mn. Colrille, who seemed not to 
hear what was (aid, turned to her faronrile 
niece, and asked whether she had decided on 
the [dnk or the whita drees. 

"I have decided on tlie pink diess," said 
Ada. 

Tom had that morning induced hie father 
to go out in his bath-«hair ; the exercise and 
the fresh air had done him good ; he was 
unnenally cheerful ; declared tbtit he would 
hare no more of Archdeacon Colville that 
day, and that Agues must ait down and 
amuM him. Poor Agnes waa not at all in a 
humour for amuaing any body ; her uncle 
said that she waa very dull and stupid, and 
he could not think wlwt was amiss with her, 
and nally, if walking did her no more good 
she had better stay at home. From that 
day, however, the old gentleman went out 
daily hinuelf ; and Agnes had thus » ftw 
honra for leisure if not for ei^oyment. The 
thought of the poor inmatea of the caravan 
was for ever present to her mind, and it was 
not many da^s before she again betook 
herself to the woodland lane, to inquire after 
the eick vronian, and to see the child which 
had so painful and eo peculiar an interest for 
her. But tiie laae wee eoUtory from one 
end to the other — the caravan and its peajde 
were gone. A fear took poseesaion of her 
mind leet they were gone for ever, and she 
reproached herself for having done so little, 
where so much wae required from her. 

Agnee could not but think of her coumq 
Tom — many things obtruded him upon her 
mind, and nothing more than his lundnen 
and sympathy towards her, so different from 
the cold, proud Ada. And why is Ads so 
cold and proud, and why is my Aunt Colville 
SO' austere and nukind? queationed she pain- 
fully, many a time. Ah, die felt so bitterly 
tiiat this was not home ; and yet all the 
more did home-a^ctioBS and home-pkesures 
Eling about her heart ! She really had no 
home — she wae dependant, and was made to 
feel her dependance. No one seemed to have 
sympathy with her or klndneas for her — 
no one but her old Infiira nnele and her 
cnnsin Tom ; her uncle ahe really loved, and 



wae ready to serve with all her might— 
but Tom 1 Ah, poor Agnee 1 how ahe feared 
any insidious, sliding sentiment of love 
entering her heart for him ! The little 
child, and poor JeSkins and his daughter^ 
warred in her sonl against him. He is selfish 
and cold-hearted, said she, and nothing bat 
my miaerable, friendleea condition makee mf 
heart weakly incline to him 1 Thus she 
reasoned and pondered ; and all this reasoning 
and pondering on hie character and conduct 
might have been perilous to her peace, had ahe 
not endeavoured to act in an open, straight* 
forward course, and as far as she could see 
it in the entire fulfilment of her duty. She 
had come to Lawford with no definite idea 
of the place she wae to occupy in the family, 
whether she waa to be guest, adopt«d 
daughter, or humble domestic friend. .'" 
was in darkuesa around her ; but eho sc 
found ont one little strught-forward path of 
duty, and that was devotion to her uncle ; 
and now, more than ever, she resolvod b> 
keep herself to that, and leave the rest t 
God. For this reason, she wee careful i: 
no way to obtrude herself on any of the 
family or their guests; and such hours a 
were not spent in attendaaoa on her unds, 
she epaat either in walking or in her c 
chamber, where she conld at least command 
solitude and the indulgence of her own 
thoughts. 

A day or two after that on which the 
dreeses for the grand party were purchssed, 
Tom Lawford surprised his sister Ada, by 
asking her to come into hi* room where he 
had Bontething of importance to consult her 
upon. Her heart beat violently, and she 
thought that it must be conutcted v ' ' 
Latimer. 

" I want to take you into my conndl, 
Ada," said he, speaking as if with difficolty, 
which really was the case, for he iiad done 
violeuoe to hia natural raeerve on this oco- 
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Ada stood looking 
awaiting his words. 

" My aunt and Mrs. Sam," said he, "tpo^ 
the other day of Agnes's dren not being fit to 
appear in sodety ia ; now, Ada, will you give 
her a dreaat will you get a diess made tor 
her i " 

Ada smiled, and Tom felt ready to repent 
of what be had done. 

" It would not be agreeable to her," said 
he, assuming at once an air of boldnt 
decision, " nor should X like her to knov 
that I loaka her a preeent." 
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Ada aniled, thinking to herself thkt her 
brother WM captivated by this quiet and 

" I admire it in you, Tom," uid ehe, 
Bpeokiog in her oecononally caergetia 
niuiiier, " and I will oaairt you in any wmy 
that I can. Agnes ie a very good girl, and 
my heart often reproaches me Mgarding her ; 
and her life is dull enough heie. But let 
me see what yoa have purchased." 

Tom never felt so awkward in his life 
l)efoTe, as when Jie drew forth a connderable 
packet, and displayed to his sister the costly 
drees he had purchased. 

Ada looked at it with nirprise, and sud 
not a word. 

" You do not approre of what I have done 1 " 
•aid Tom. 

" Yes, I do, with all my heart," paid Ada, 
" bat what will my aunt say ? " 

" (Hi I " said Tom, at once struck by a 
new and bright idea, "the present is not 
tnine, it is my father's, only I was commis- 
noned by bim to p orchaas it." 

"Very peculiar of my father," siud Ada, 
smiling, "to commission you to pnrohass a 
lady's dress ; but, nerer mind '. I admire 
your thoughtfulness and your kindness," 
add she, hasdly putting the things tog«ther. 

" Never let any one know," ttld Tom, 
"thatlhisgiftbfrtHnma. Above oil things, 
never let Aor know it, else I should hate to 
see her wearing it ! " 

" It is my father's gift," sud Ada, smiling 
again. 

"And mnst be kspt a profound secnt till 
the night <rf the party," said Tom ; " and then 
■he is to go with us." 

"She shaU," aaii Ada. 



CB«PTSIt X. 

Ttia days went on, and the time of Mr. 
Latimer's rstuin was at hand. Agnes had 
heard so mnch of him, and saw so plainly 
the excitement which lUs expected presence 
oocasianed, that she, too, could not help 
having a great curiosity abont faim. Her 
uncle had described him orer and over agun — 
had described him as handsome, good, and 
elever, unlike eveiy one else of their acquain- 
tance ; the only drawback being that he was 
a little, the least in the world, inclined to 
Whigg^sm ; bnt of that, as he grew older, he 
would mend, said the old gentleman, con- 
solingly. He was so good a Imdlord, so wise 
a magistrate, so fine a scholar, said he ; he 
iva* quite suie that Agnes had never seen 



his equal among all the great and Isanied 
people that she had seen in Londm I Agnes 
listened ; and, spite of her cariosity, a sort 
of leaotion was occasioned in h» nund. 
" My nnclCs ideas of excellence," thought 
she, "are eo different from mine, that I am 
sure to be disappmnted. I have seen more 
men of intellect than any of the good people 
here, and finer sclwlan^ and more perfect 
gentiemen ; and I know that he will UU far 
riiort of my standard of perfectiwi I " 

This soepticism was, however, a little 
etaggered one morning, when Mrs. Acton, 
not findii^ either Mrs. Colville oi Ada at 
home, introduced herself into the Ubraiy, 
where Agnes sate with her uncle. This,th«i,^ 
was Hr. Latimer's sister, widi that bright, 
intelligent, kind countenanoe '. It was pos- 
sible that hir brother might be like her, and if 
so, he most be all that his friends described 
him. Never had any one yet at I^wferd 
shown to Agnes the same oonsideration and 
attention as this lady ; and yet she knew 
that Agnee was poor, was a depaidaut in the 
foffiily. Hod she been a oonntess in her 
own right, die could not hare recrived more 
marked attention. " As Mr. Frank Law- 
ftird's daughter," said she, to the old gentle- 
man, when Agnee was abeont from the room 
for a moment, " she is to me extremely intei^ 
esting — and what a beautiful countenance 

" Dear me I we never reckoned her hand- 
some ; havdly good-looking," said the old 
gentieman, quite astonished and yet ploassd, 
for Agues was very dear to him. 

Wit^ OS it were, an insUnotire sense, 
Agnes felt that Mrs. Acton was a kindred 
spirit, that she belonged to. the class of mind 
to which she was allied, and with whcKu she 
had Utherto lived. A sentiment of inex- 
piearible sadness oppreeeed her heart, she 
knew not why, — an anxiety, a tenderness that 
made her long to weep upon the bosom of 
such a friend. It was as i^ for the first 
time since her father's death, she breathed 
the spirit of her own home. Not a word, 
however, of this was expressed ; but Mrs. 
Acton might have divined It ; for, at part- 
ing, she pressed a warm Um on Agne^s lips^ 
and expreessd a desire that they might often 
meet, Uiat they might l>e Mends. 

Bbs. Acton, daring her call, mentioned 
the great party which was at hand, and 
s^d, she hoped that they might meet there. 
She also congratulated Agnes on the friud- 
■hip that mnst subsist between her cousin 
Ada and hentif. She sp^ of Ada with 
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' wumth tnd IchidnHB ; called her a noble, 
and * ganarana-hMrted girl, and mud, that 
•he eomidered her as beantifnl in mhid as 
& penon. Ajj^tet was grieved that die could 
not Rtpond as warmly ae ahe ran wu ex- 
pected to the pnu«es of her eonnn, and felt, 
aa ahe had often done before, how differently 
things and cbaraeteia present themtelTes to 
the rich and the poor, to the powerful and 
the dependent. 

It was now the laat week In Hay, and 
the whole oonntry was one gush of mature 
remal beaut;. " Glariaus woaUier," M 
the world said, " fbt the grand party at Mer- 
ley Paric !" Nothing bad been talked of 
bnt this party for weeks ; and since the time 
when Mrs. Acton had expressed a wish and 
an expectation of meeting Agues there, the 
desire to go had taken possession of her 
mind. 

** Is Agnw g<rfng to Iferley Park on Wed- 
nesday!" adud old Mr. Lawford, one day, 
of his dster CoItjIIb. 

Agues's heart beat, and she glanced to her 
aunt for an answer. 

" She has not been asked," s^d Aunt Col- 
villv ; " bnt that is not of so much eonse- 
qosaoe : the tjnestion is, can you ^lare her, 
uid whether she wishes to go t" said sbc^ 
Iimking at Agnes, with an expiMsion that 
•aid as plainly as words, " Of course yon do 

" I should Tsiy mnch Uke to go," replied 
Agne% deeidsdly but timidly. 

"Yon •hmildr siOd Aunt Colville, in a 
tone of Utter snrprise ; "hut there are many 
tUugs to be oonmdeittd. I don't very well 
see how we aw make room in the carrii^. 
I dislike crowding on snch occasions : there 
will be Mr. and Mrs. Sam, Ada, and myself." 

"Sam can go wi^ me," said Tom, who 
waspnsent; "or, Hr. and Mrs. Sam can drive 

" And then your dress," continued Aunt 
Colville, "It would not d(t, to go badly 

" I will give her a dress," said her unele : 
" see that die has a handwnne one ; I know 
that Mrs. Aeton will expect to see her there." 

" We must see if you ate weU enough, 
brother," eontinned the pertinacioas old lady ; 
"but yon know that you are often very 
poorly ^ an eveidng. Yon have often kept 
Ada and me at home; andlkuow that Agnes 
would not wish to go, onlesa it were quite 
eonrenient. This is a large party, and I 
don't know whether we ought to take an 
•dditlmial one with u* ; and (hen will be 



plenty of opportonitice beddes this, of her 
going oat with ns." 

Agnes felt wounded ; to her it seemed as 
if DO one wished her to go ; and with an agi- 
tation of voice, which she in vun tried to 
repress, ahe replied, that she would stay st 

" Well, I see no grest faar^hip in it," said 
Mrs. Colville; "and I think it better that yon 
ibonld." 

No more was said ; visiters were announced, 
and the subject, as Agnes believed, p ass ed 
from every mind but her own. 

The day of the party was at hand, and 
news came to the Hall that Hr. Latimer had 
arrived at heme. They expected to meet him 
for the first time at Heriey Park. A still- 
ness and repose seemed, for some days past, 
to have feUen upon the household st Iiswford, 
ae of intense and almost breathless expecta- 
tion. Ada was unusually calm and pale, 
and her beautiful countenance had a pendve, 
nay, almost anxious expression, whi<^ Agnes 
int^>reted as the exprsssion of intense love. 
Mrs. Sam had long interviews with Mrs. 
Colville, bnt about what nobody knew. 

The beautiful dresses for the party came 
home on the day it was to take place, and 
withthemtheoneforAgnes. Mrs. Colville was 
amaied. She had no idea, she said, that het 
brother had really given an order for one. 
No leas surprised was Agnes : a very natural 
reaction took plaoe in her own mind ; she 
had been unjtut to them ; they were kindei 
to her than she had imagined. She was filled 
with gratitude and love ; her eonntenanoe 
beamed with happiness. The surprise of 
such unlooked-for kindness, and tlie antiei- 
pation of now really meeting Mrs. Aoton 
that very night, and seeing Mr. Latimer, 
filled her with a quiet animation which gavs 
altogether a new expression to her whole 
person. With affectionate gratitude she 
hastened to her uncle, to thank him for his 
mnnifieent present, " I know that I owe all 
this to yon, dear uncle," she said ; " butmuch 
aa I riiould like to go, if I thou^t you would 
mlaa me, or that you were not so well, I would 
gladly stop at home." 

What a blessed fueling, capable of every 
sacrifice. Is that of love and gratitude I 

The old gentleman was *s much pleassd as 
die was. He ordered her to put on her new 
dress, and oome down to be looked at. He 
smiled and kissed her, and said that she 
really waa a vei; lovely pA, and that hs 
had no idea that ahe could look so handsome. 
He Inusted on Ada and Aunt Colville coming 
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down to aee hn. But Annt CokiDe wu at 
that moment busy ; she weu in Ada's drawing- 
room, pueing jndgmant on that yonng lady's 
dress ; for her toilette on this evening was of 
parUculai importance, and nothing could 
axceed its elegance, 

" Have yon seen my'little Agnes?" asked 
Hr, Lawfurd, as tialf an hour afterwards 
Aunt ColviUe entered. " She is realty quite 
charming ! " 

" I )ia*e," said Mis. ColviUe ; "but I must 
tell you, brother, that I had a great deal 
rather she did not go. It nem was my wish 
that she should ; we have no room for her in 
the carriage, and she is not expected. Site 
knows nobody who will be there ; she will 
have to sit all the evening without dancing ! 
You do not consider these things 1 " 

" She 'U get partners," said her nnele, 
" never fear. If I wwe young, I should fall 
in love wilh her." 

" Well, Hr. Lawford," sud Mrs. Colville, 
ru^g herself with dignity, " I can tell yon, 
oDoe for all, that I am not going to take her. 
I had left the thing quite satisfactorily 
arranged ; she had no expectation, till yaa 
put it into her head ; and I must tell yon 
that it is no kindness to take heront to such 
parties. What is die, in fact ?^but a sort of 
domestic 1 " 

" She b my niece I 
a towering pasnon ; 
that she goes I " 

"I iAta31 not take her 
with decision. 

llw two might have proceeded to even 
fiercer contention, had they not, at this mo- 
ment, been inlerrnpted by Agnes herself, 
who, still in her new drees, and with eager 
and delighted astonishment in her counte- 
nance, entered with a set of splendid jet 
onumenti in her hand. The fact was, that 
when she ratumsd to her ctiamber, and was 
about to take off her dress, her eye was 
caught by a earefnlly-wr^ped-up podcef on 
her toilette table, addressed to heiwlf. Sbt 
opened it, and found it to contain these 



said Hr. Lawford, in 
and I insist upon it 

' sNd Uie lady. 



Who had given them to her ? was her 
first question. How kind and generoos evety 
one was to her I thought she ; and, believing 
tiie donor to be her counn Ada, she entered 
her dressing-loom with a freedom which she 
had never need before. 

"I know, dearest Ada," t^d she, '*that 
you have given me these. How beautiful 
they are, — exactly the ornaments I want. 
How yon all make me love you ! " 



" I have not given them to you," relied ' 
Ada, as much astonished as her couun. " 1 ! 
never saw them before ! " 

"Tlun, to wiuvB am I obligedl" B^sd 
Agnes. 

" Perhaps to paps," returned Ada, think- 
ing that very lilcely this conjecture was not 
true, however. 

With this, Agnes hasUned to her uncle, 
and entered, as we have seen, in the midst of 
contention regarding herself. In a moment, 
she saw the excited and angry countenances 
of both her illative* ; and holding the orna- 
ments displayed in her hand, she stood for a 
second, and then, apolt^zing for her intni- 
sion, was a>>out to vrithdraw, bnt her aunt 
called her back. 

" Agnes," said she, " I give you credit for 
a great deal of good sense, and perhaps for 
some knowledge of the world, — Do you Wsk 
in reality to go with us this evening V 

" And why not, aunt 1 " said she. 

"Why not?" repeated her aunt, with 
difficulty euppreSEing her passion. " Because, 
unless you had been espedally invited, I con- 
sider yonr duty to be in att^danoe on your 

" I do not want her attendance," sud the 
old gentleman, angrily ; "and I say she shall 
go I Am I to be thwarted in this way ? No ; 
I tell yon plainly that Agnes shsll go, or else 
Ada shall stay too 1 " 

Agnes's heart beat tamnltuously, and she 
seemed hnrled at once into the dust from the 
pinnacle of delight to which she had been 
unexpectedly raised. 

" Agnes," said her aunt, almost fiercely, 
" are you going to be a fi!rebraud amongst 

" Indeed I am not, " i«tnned Agnes, 
meekly, "at least not willingly ; and to end 
the contest, of my own free will I prefer to 
remain at home. You and I, dearest unde," 
said she, laying her hand on the hack of his 
chair, " will hsie a quiet evening t<^ther." 
More she could not say, for her heart was 
very full. 

"I know, Hra. Colville," svd the c4d 
gentleman, "that yon think me a childish, 
fanciful old man, who most have ■outebody 
to look after him and amuae him : ikow, I 
am not this ; and I tell yon plainly that 
Agnes shall itot be kept at home for my sake. 
I do not want her ; I do not wish her to 
stay ; I can take care of myself, and amnaa 
myself. I dislike being treated like a child, 
Hrs. Colville." 

Mrs. Colville, who had full relianos on 
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Afiwa'a owB piida and good tense, replied in 
a moch iaota moderate nd amiable tone 
than she had hitherto spoken in. " At our 
time of life, brother," (he said, " it is not 
seemly for ua to be disputing about trifles. 
I think I roust have g:iTeti evidence enough 
how much your dear dtildren'e interest is at 
my luart. If, however, yon cannot tmst 
our eiveet Ada to me, you muBt find another 
ch^eron for her. Bot that shall make no 
difference in my leeliDge towards her; and 
aa to Agnes, I will leave It to herself. She 
shall go to-night, if the likes, and I will be 
a good idupeion to her, and I will do all I can 
to get her introduced to partneie and people ; 
bat if she knows any thing of partiM of this 
kind, she knows very well, that nnlese a girl 
have Bcqnuutanoe in the room, or have great 
heanty or fortone to bring her into notice, 
she may sit the whole evening like a cipher 
in the lOom ; and I know nothing more pain- 
ful to witness than that, eay nothing of what 
the feeling of it must be." 

Agnes thought tohereelf, that the faet of 
her being the daughter ot Hr. Frank Law- 
ford would, in each society as she had any 
knowledge of, give her distinction enongh ; 
but, thus appealed to by her aunt, she replied, 
that Ae abonld greatly prefer staying at 
hone. Poor girt I she never had really felt 
till then how the spirit of pride and am^nce 
can set its foot upon a human heart, and 
cmih it to the dnst. She felt utterly humi- 
liated ; she longed to weep fteely : to ponr 
forth her ontroged feelii^ into some tender, 
Bympathliing bosom ; but none was near her. 

Mrs. Colville had gained her point. When 
did she fidl of doing sol — and this being the 
case, she conld even flatter. 

" I must gay, Agnee," she said, " that your 
dreea is buidsome and very becoming. I am 
snre yon aie greatly obliged to your uncle ; 
and these," she said, taking up the jet rosary 
whi^ hung in Agnes's hand, — "these, too, 
are yonr nncle's present, I suppose t" 

"I came to thank yon for them, dear 
node," said Agnes, tnming to him. 

"I know nothing about them," returned 
he, petulantly. "They are not of my giving, 
and I wish I might not be bothned." 

" Whose ^ving are they, then V said Annt 
CoMlle ; " but vre must see abont that ; " 
and, as if with the intention of doing to, she 
left the room. 

"Go, Agnes," s^d her nncle, "I can do 
very well wldwut yon." 

"Are yon angry with me, then I" asked 
sh^ no hmger able to snppreea her emoliens. 



" No, I am not angiy with you," said he, 
in a hnsky voice ; " but I can do without 
you ; not that I am angry with you, my poor 
girl," added he, seeing her weeping figure 
before bim attired in that splendid dress, 
which so little accorded with her state of 
mind; "but I do not wish them to think 
that I am quite an idiot. Now, go 1 " 

" Not until you have kissed me 1" returned 
Agnes, feeling that she needed this token of 
reconciliation and kindness to keep her heart 
ft^m breaking. 

" Well, well," said her nncle, kissing her 
with real affection, — " there is no need for 
us to quarrel. There, now, don't spoil your 
good looks with crying. I wanted every 
body to seS to-night how lovely you were. 
I know they think you a plain girl ; but 
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Agnes smiled at her uncle's compliment, 
and withdrew. She returned to her chamber, 
and took off the beautiful dress which, but a 

short time before, had filled her with snch 
joy and gratitude. How differently it looked 
to her now! The charm and beauty was gone 
from it ; and she felt acutely that, let even 
this dark time pass away, the sting of it 
would long remain. Anguish of heart and 
mortification seemed stitched into every fold, 
and it seemed to her as if she never could 
put it on again. Those ornaments, too — 
which the donor no doubt intended should 
gire her pleasure — were the subject of un- 
pleasant questioning and surmise, She en- 
closed them Bgain in their case ; and, throw- 
ing herself on her bed, wept bitterly. 



Ah hour or two afterwards, Agnea put on 
her bonnet and shawl, resolving, amid the 
quiet and healing spirit of vernal nature^ to 
enter into calm communion with her own 
heart, and to take, if it were posnble, more 
cheering and Christian views of the life 
around her. When she reached the dingle, 
where she had first seen poor Fanny JefT- 
kins* child, her thoughts fixed themaelveB 
upon that snbject ; and seating herself upon 
the fallen tree, as. she had done on that for- 
mer occasion, she began to ponder npon the 
strange destiny irtiich had linked her to this 
little friendless human being, and to discover, 
if ahe oould, a gleam of ll^t, which, amid 
the utter darkness which at present enveloped 
her, should point out the true path of her 
duty regarding it. 
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As she thus ut, her couun Tom ro^ 
ilowly up the litUs bridle-pftth through th« 
dingle. Be looked uDuaaiJly handsome uid 
gay, Mid waa luhmg hia riding-whip in the 
exubennce of aniinftl spirits. He did not 
see Agnes ; he had not tlie kut expect«tion 
of meeting her there, and the leafy bushes 
concealed her u he pawed ; and, occupied by 
his own thoughts, which, whatever they 
might be, seemed happy ones, he neTer 
looked behind, and Agne% with a flushing 
cheek and a Buddeuly-beating heart, watched 
bim till he was out of eight. 

It was a nnail incident ; but at that mo- 
ment it caused a great agitation in her feel- 
ings. "Almighty Father!" prayed she, 
inwardly, " preeenre my heart from eliding 
into any unworthy passion. Give me grace 
to know what is thy will, and ability to do 
It ! Be thou my friend and comforter ; for 
beude thee I have none I " 

She rose up, and walked on in the dimction 
opposite to that which her couun had taken. 
She took the path which led to the seques- 
tered woodland lane, and presently came to 
a little sylvan nook, where bubbled up a 
remarkably fine spring, which waa said to 
poseess medicinal virtues, and to which the 
country people came for water from a great 
distance. A little girl was filling a bottle as 
Agnes came up ; she waa stooping, and it 
was not until she rose that Agnes recognised 
her to be the girl from the caravan. 

" Oh, misB," sud the giri, her conntenanee 
suddenly lighting up, "I am so glad to see you. 
Mother is so badly, she cannot get up now, 
and I've come to this spring to fotch her 
Bome water ; they say it is good for nek 
folks!" 

" I hare been to seek for you before," 
said Agues ( " but you were not in the 

" We've been out for a week," said the 
girl ; " but mother's to bad agun, and she 
would come back, far she says she shall 

die " The giii said no mvie for w»qi- 

ing, but trudged on with her bottle, wiping 
her eyes, as she went, with the comer of her 
ragged liuiwl. 

"And how Is the baby?" asked Agnes, 
cheerfoUy, walking quicldy to keep up with 
the girl. 

" Oh, miss ! " replied she, and cried more 
than ever. 

" Is the baby ill or dead ? " asked Agnes, 

" Ho, no," said the girl j " but when 
mother's dead what's to become of net 



Father does not love the baby : it makes faint 
cross only to hear him langhlng I " 

" God will provide for him 1 " said Agnes, 
trustfally ; and, without another word, they 
walked onwards. 

A strong-built man, with a snrly, v 
freckled countenance, in a faded Telveten 
jacket, and leafier leggings, waa locking 
together the feet of a bony, ill-conditioned 
heree, which he seemed to have leleaaed from 
a smallei caravan as Agnes approached, 
stiff and choleric-looking bull-terrier q>m_ 
barking fiMoely, to meet her as &r as his 
chwn would permit. At this the nuw tamed 

" The lady's oome ia see mother," said the 
girl timidly. The man touched hia hat and 
muttered something, but whether in good « 
ill will it was imposuble to say. Agnes 
followed the girl up the steps of the caravan, 
hoping that her villancus-looking father 
would not join them. The dread of him, 
however, left her when she saw the pallid, 
and, as it appeared to her, death-stricken 
countenance of the poor woman. 

" The young lady's oome to see you, 
mother," laid the giri, bending down to 
miserable bed on whidi she lay. 

l^e woman opened her eyes and welcomed 
her viwter with a faint smile ; at the si 
moment a lus^ little form raised itself from 
under the quilt, and the baby, roused out of 
a rosy slnmber, loAed around bim with 
gravely WMulerjng eyes. The man, in 
meantime, had seated himself on the steps of 
the caravut, and began smoking from a ebart 
and very much discoloured pipe, 

" Shut Uie door, Mary," said the won 
" fiw the smoke is enough to poison one.' 

Hie girl shut the door, and, taking up the 
child, sate down with him on a three-legged 
Stooh Her mother, however, bade her take 
him out, and Agues and she were then alone 
together. She then raised herself in the bed, 
and fanning her now flushed face irith an 
old handkerohief, thanked Agnes for thus 
viuting her. " I have thought a deal about 
yon," said she, " and I don't know, what it 
was that made me at onoe open my heart to 
you as I did." 

"I wish to be your friend," said Agnes. 

" God bless yon 1 " raUuned the woman. I 
"I am not long for this life ; but thcoe an \ 
some things which are very hard with me. ' 
I have mode my hnsband promise that when : 
I die, he will bnry me in L^wfbrd ohurch- | 
yard by my own frther and moUier. They i 
were decent folks and have a gnvestMie «t 
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thdr own. It may not matter to me after 
I am gone, bat it would make my end easier 
to know that I ihould lie near them,— for that 

on we came here. My hiuband hates 
Lawford, and all the folka in it, and we've 
mffiered sorely, snie enoDgb, among them ; 
bnt, for all that, I most be buried in Iiawford 
churchyard. Another thing, ho we ver,ia hard ; 

'on' t let me send for the clergyman, for it's 
old Colville's son, who helped the Squire to 
put him in jail, and brgug^t all our troubles 
on us! But God help me! am I to die 
without the BBciament, or so much as a 
prayer read be«de me ! Oh, mias, I never 
thought to have died like a beggai in a ditch ! 
And tben there's the baby," continued she, 
s if her pent-up heart must rent all its 
troables. ** As I told you, it's lightly none of 

) — Gtod knows whose it is I But my 
husband conoeitB that it belrags to the Hall ; 
and though, as it were, we were paid to take 
It, he hates it because be hates all the Iaw- 
ftnds ; and she that is to be my children's 
slep-motber when I 'm gone, will be the death 
of the child ! " . . 

Agnes thought of the suily-.eanntenanced 
[oan, and his hatred to all the Lawforda, 
uid a shudder ran tiiroagh her ; bnt of 
thisshe said nothing. " Gi>d will find friends 
for the child," die raplied : " fear not, bnt pat 
your trust in God, and be will provide friends 
for you both ! " 



in her Toice which fixed the woman's atten- 
Uon, and, looUng at her, she wailed as if for 
brtlkec comfort. 

[ can see," continued Agnee, " the haod 
of God at work for yon ; only put yonr 
trust in him ; tej^e not, bnt beliere hlro to 
be your God and your Saviour. Yon have 
put confidence in mi; put confidence then 
in Hint, who may make me the bumble 
instrument of hie mercy t« yon ! " 

" I said that you were an angel of God," 
retnmed the woman, " and I could not help 
opening my heart to you. Send me only 
some good man to pray by me — some good 
clergyman to administer the sacrament. But 
let it not be a Colrille 1 " 

Agnes tbODght, as she had done from the 
fint, of poor Jeffldns. " I know a good 
i&an," Bsid she, " bnt he is no clergyman, 
■^titongh, as a Methodist, he has preached up 
and down among the poor in countcy-plaoes. 
He has snfiered much, and can qrmpathise 
^th sorrow and misery." 

"And n^iere is heT" asked the woman 
«egeriy. 

Vot. II. 



Agnes lud that he was in London. 

"God help me!" lebuued the poor woman, 
in a tone of disappointment, " ia there no 
good man nearer than London ? " 

" This is the man whom you must see ; 
this is the man who will be both father and 
mother to the child when yon ate gone," said 
Agnes : " only, for the present, put confidence 
In God, and in me ! " 

" And who are yon ? " aeked the woman, 
" and why do you thus care for me 1 " 

" Hy name is of no consequence," returned 
Agnes, remembering the hatred which the 
woman's husband dierished to all who bore 
the name of Lawford ; " believe only this, 
that God will send you comfort tbrongh 

With this, Agnes, after promising to eome 
again, if possible, took her leave ; the man 
was gone from the steps of the cararan, but 
the ugly dog growled at her as if in thespirit 
of his master. 

It was with quite difierent feelings that 
Agues, on her retnm, ^lougfat of the great 
party at Herley Parity and of the mortifica- 
tion which she had eudored only a few houre 
tinoB regar^g it. That part of her duty 
which had hitherto seemed to her dim and 
inexplicable, nowbegan to rcTeal itself eleariy; 
she blessed God that his hand seemed thus 
unexpectedly leading her to Christian acts 
(rf love and service. All craving for her own 
personal indulgence was appeased; a light 
and cbeerAd spirit of self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion to other* infased new vigour into her 
mind, and made it easy to say, " Thy will be 

The dinner, however, at the Hall was 
silent and construned. The only one who 
seemed quite at his ease was Tom, who 
laughed and talked with more than his usual 
gaiety : Ada, who expected within so few 
hours to meet Mr. Latimer, was silent and 
thougiitful ; eo also was her father, who, 
thoD^ he had overcome his excitement of 
temper, and who knew, on reflection, that it 
was no uae opposing his sieter, yet thought 
it only right for the sake of his own dignity 
to keep up some show of resentment ; whilst 
Mrs. ColviUe, aewaa always the case on such 
occasions, attended to the proprieties of the 
table with the gravest of demeanours. 

The ball-going part of the company went 
to dress. 

"Where is Agnes?" asked Tom, ae Ada, 
beautiful as human skill could make her, 
came into the drawing-room ready dressed. 

Agnes at that moment entered, anxions.to 
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abow her fair couBin that she oould feel 
sympathy &pd interest in a pleasure which 
die was not allowed to partake. 

"Why are you notdreued, A^nes?" asked 
Tom. 

"Stie stays with my father," sud Ada. 
" It ie most noUe and Qnatlfiab of her," con- 
tinued she ; " and I wish, Tom, yon oonld have 
seen how charming she looked in her new 
dress. I wish you were going, Agnes ; I 
wish, indeed, from my soul that you wen," 
said she, addressing her with such cordial 
enthusiasm of voice as she had nerer shown 
towards her before. 

Agnes was taken by surprise, and the 
tears sprang to her eyes : " I cannot niah it 
now," said she ; " indeed, dearest Ada, I 
cannot I These words of youM, tliis kindness 
of yours^ which my disappointment has won 
me, aw worth twenty balls 1 " 

" It is very strange," said Tom, in a dis- 
satisfied voice, " that my father cannot spore 
you for one evening only 1 " 

At this moment Hra. Colville entered 
dressed and perfumed like a bed of gilli- 
flowers; and as she came in, she said that th« 
carriage was wuting. Ail three went down 
stairs. Agnes stiMd at the window, and saw 
them, in Uie clear moonlight of the sommer 
evening, drive away. She watched the car- 
riage till it was out of right, and felt in the 
bottom of her heart a blank when she saw it 
no longer. 

Her nncle had s^d in the morning, that 
he did not want her that evening. When, 
however, he sate alone in his little library, 
he felt as if he could not do without h». 
" Shall I send for her," thought he to him- 
self, and as he thus was thinking, Agnes 
entered. He was evidently so glad to see 
her ; laughed so merrily, and seemed so in- 
clined to joke even about nothing at all, that 
spite of the morning, spite of the afternoon, 
qiite of the little yielding of heart which had 
come over her but a few minutes before, 
die oould not help being Infected by the old 
man's spirit. They were sitting opposite to 
each other, with ibe little tea-equipage be- 
tween them, the uncle laughing till tears 
ran down his cheeks, at one of those amusing 
anecdotes which Agnes used to tell now and 
then for his entertainment, when the door 
was flung wide open, and, with an air of the 
utmost importance, the footman annonnced 
" Mr. Latimer ! " 

** God bless my eoni I " exclaimed the T)ld 
gentleman, ridng from his chair, and seizing 
in both his the hand of this unexpected 



vidter, *'w{io thonght of seeing yon, Hr, 
Latimer I Only think 1 all my family are 
just gone to Herley Park in expectation <tt 
meeting yon ! God bless me I " agun ex- 
claimed he, laughing, " this Isa pretty jolcel" 

" I did not care about going to Herley 
PeA," returned Hr. Latimer { " I preferred 
spending a quiet evening with you." 

"Bravo I" shoutad the old gentleman, 
flinging himself baeh into his chair -^ " But 
I foigot, Mr. Latimer," said he, again raising 
himself, " this is my niece, Mias Agnes Law- 
ford. Poor Frank's daughter -^ yon have 
heard of his death periiaps." 

Latimer oflired his hand to Agnes, and 
sud that Un. Acton had mentioned her being 

" Yes," said the old gentleman, " poor 
Frank has been dead these six or seven 
months — perhaps more." 

Agnes glanced beseechin^y at her uncle^ 
for her fhther's death was a subject which it 
was painful for her to hear spoken of. She 
felt Latimer's eyes upon her, and blushed 
deeply, she knew not why. 

Never was old Mr. Lawford so merry in 
all his life before. It amused him beyond 
measure, to think of Mn. Colville, and his 
*(m and daughter, being gone to Herley Park 
to meet Mr. Latimer, and here he was all the 
time I " Only think," said he, " they would 
not let poor Agnes go, although she had got 
new thing!, lest she should see yon, meet 
likely — and now here you are I" 

Agnss was miserable, to hear her nnele 
talk thus. Mr. Latimer tried to turn the 
subject, bat h« woold revert to it continually, 
"We shall have the lBim;h against them 
fcmously, Agnes," said he. "We'U taU 
them how well Mr. Latimer Is looking, and 
all the rest. My word I but my old lady 
miter will be rtady to swear Aom vexa- 
Uon, although she is Archdeaeon ColvlUe's 
widow ! " 

Mr. Latimer at length sobered down the 
old gentleman, and made him listen to some 
grate detule, relating to public affurs. 
Whilst this is the case, we vrill briefly des- 
cribe to OUT readers the exterior of the per- 
son, of whom so much has been said.. In 
age Mr. I<atimer might be five or six^and- 
thirty, and was about the middle height, 
well-made and proportioned. The counte- 
nance, however, was ft very striking one ; as 
full of firmness and deeiMon, a* even John 
ColvUle's, but the effect on the beholder was 
very different. lu Colville, the first thing 
which was seen was that strong, determined 
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character, vrhich couvtyed with it the feeling 
of cool calcnlatian, and an iron, but eelfidi, 
will; yet whiiat you wondaKd at the intel- 
lectual magnituda of the mao, you were not 
Bttraolfid by him. In Latuner, on the con- 
trary, that extraordinary power and stmngth 
of choraoter whioh the oonnteuance indioated, 
waa BO mellowed, so loftened, nay, bo almoat 
glorified by a boaming expreeaion of good- 
neaa and truth, that you were immediately 
attracted. You felt that the character of 
which that aonntenaooa waa the index waa 
one on which yon might rely in life and 
death. Yon felt at once that a perfect gen- 
tleman, in the noblsst meaning of the word, 
waa before you ; and yet there waa, at the Mme 
time, BDch a locial, companionable charm and 
faeoination in hie manner, all was ao per- 
fectly uataral and true, that occasionally yon 
foigot eren how very superior ha waa ; you 
were drawn into hit sphere, where tmUi and 
goodneai wen the native element, and then, 
it waa only by the jarring efifect of other 
persons' mannere and sentiments that you 
fonnd with how npeiior a natnn yon had 
baen in communion. 

Agnes, perhaps, of alt human beings, was 
the one most capable of feeling and appreci- 
ating tlte value and beauty of inoh a char- 
acter ; her own idoliied father had been such 
a one. She sate, as in a dream, and listened 
to his finely modulated voice ] occasionally 
her eye met his, and there waa a kindred ex- 
piassion in it, which touched her aLnuwt to 
tears. She wondered to herself, whether he 
had av«r read htrfather's works ; she passed 
them in review through Jier mind, and dwelt 
mentally upon ths particular passages and 
truns of thought, which she would have liked 
to read to him, or to hear him read. She 
thought of Ad% and of the idea which had 
always suggested itself to her mind, that this 
was the husband her family deaited for her. 
She thought of Ada's cold, reserved, and 
haughty character, which, until this very 
evening, had evinced towards bCr so tittie 
kindoess and sympathy, Ada's conduct to 
her was inKxpllcable ; but then, Uis. Acton, 
that worthy sister of such a brother, had 
qMken cd her with the warmest afieotion. 
Yea, there waa no doubt of it, Ada would be 
his wife, his beautiful wife ; and spite of her 
coldness and haughtinsss^ there was tnie 
womanly, noble feeling in her soul ; and 
being there, would not a life-long companion -< 
like I^timer, foster it and call it forth into 
the moat beantifnl bloom, as the son calls 
forth the flaweis of summer 1 



Such were the thoughts which paassd 
through the mind of Agnes, whilst Mr. Lati- 
mer was explaining, at some length, a mibjeet 
on which her uncle had asked for infoima- 
tion, Agnes was roused from her reverie, 
and the thread of Ur. Latimei'e explanation 
was broken suddenly bj the vety audible 
breathing of the old gentleman, who, buried 
in a comer of his easy cbur, was fast asleep. 
Agnes and Latimer looked at each other and 

" Hy ancle often sleeps in an ewing," 
said she. 

" He used to do so two yeara ago," n- 
tnmed Latimsr, drawing his chair suAciently 
near for thsm to talk without disturbing 
him. How it waa, Agnes nally could not 
tell, but, some way or other, she found her- 
self, with tears on her cheeks, qMaking of 
her father. They had been talking together 
for an hour. Latimer did not seem to have 
sud very much ; he had not even told her, 
whetlier he had read her father's works, but 
she felt that fae knew his oharaoter well, and 
that he appreciated and loved him. It was 
the first time that ahe had ever talked thus 
freely of her father and her family, since her 
home had been among strangers. He had 
asked her particularly of her brothers, and ahe 
had told him of Arthur, with his manly 
beauty, and his bold ^irit, and of little 
Harry, who was timid and lovely as a girl. 
She had told him of her mother, so good and 
gentle, and of her excellent uncle in Scotland 
— all this ahe t«ld to a stranger, within the 
first fsw horns of meeting him ; and she 
might have gone on even farther, had not 
her uncle awoke, and, apologizing for his 
little dote, again demanded ICr. Latimer's 
attention. Agnes, now howerevthrown baek 
on silence and herself, felt ashamed and 
troubled by what she had dona : she thought 
of the impropriety of having talked so much ; 
it all seemed folly and impertinenoe to her; 
she feared appearing ridiculous in hia eyes, 
and that deep feeUng which had made her 
touchingly eloquent at the tinH^ seemed now 
to her like sentimental garrulity. What 
will he think of me ? How foolish I moat 
appear to him ! thought she, and hardly 
ventured to rdse her eyee. He too ssemed 
silent and thoughtful. 

Her uncle tnsistod on her felling Mr. I«ti- 
mer that funny anecdote, at which he waa 
langhing when ha waa fint annOnneed. 
Agnes prayed to be exouasd ; she felt aa If 
she oould not tell it for the world : hut her 
unele declared that he would not exvnas 
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her ; and then, how like an angel Latimer 
Beemed ! he declared that he would have the 
privilege of telling droll anecdotes that night, 
and nobody should interfere with him. He 
told many moat aransing stories, some of 
them about the negroes on hia own planta- 
tion, and Mr. Lawford declared that he was 
much improved in atory-telling, and that 
Agues was not to be named with him. 

After thia, Latimer rose to take his leave, 
tor conld the old gentleman persuade him to 
stay until the ladies returned, although he 
promised that if he would, they would all go 
into the drawing-room, which was quite 
warm, and where was the piano, and Agnes 
should give him aome of the finest music and 
songs that he had «ver heard. But though 
Latimer declared that of all things he should 
like to hear Misa Agnes Lawford sing, yet 
he would not stay. 

" He is a wayward, perverse fellow !" said 
the old gentleman, when he was gone : " 1 
bless my soul ! what a laugh we shall have 
agunst Mrs. Colville and the others." 



Mr. Lawfobd had his laugh against his 
nster Colville tiie next day ; but however 
annoyed that lady might in reality be, she 
had tact enough to let nothing of it be seen ; 
and the old gentleman was not sure whether, 
after all, he had had a triumph or not, more 
particularly as Mr. Latimer himself made an 
especial call that morning on the ladies of 
the family, which appeared greatly to sadafy 
them, and which occurring whilst he was out 
' D hia bath chair, and Agnes waa in her own 
chamber, neither one nor the other had any 
part in. Agnes was writing to JefTkins ; 
It was a difficult task to her, and while thus 
doing, very soon after Latimer had taken his 
departure, the door of the dressing-room 
which divided her chamber from her counn's, 

s suddenly opened, and Ada looking in, 
said in her occasionally abrupt manner, but 
with an expresnon of afTectionate tenderness 
in her countenance, "May I come in! or 
rather," added die, again withdrawing, " will 
fou come in here ?" 

Agnes, very much astonished, hastily put 
aride her writing, and entered the room, 
which was rather a boudoir than dreswng- 
room. Ada seated herself on a sofa, before 
which stood a writing'table, and motioned ' 
to Agnea to do the same. 

"No doubt, Agnea," she said, "my con- 
duct at this moment appears very extraor- 



dinary ; but 1 think I can make it intelligible 
to you. I know, at all events, that my cold- 
ness and reserve — the little sympathy and 
interest I for a long time felt towards you, 
must have wounded you, and must have 
given you a very nnfevourable idea of my 
character : but I can explain the cause of 
this — I had strong prejudice against you." 

"Against me '." interrupted Agnes, 

" Yes ; I believed myself to have been 
unkindly treated by you. Do not interrupt 
me," said she* hastily. " I shall in the end 
explain it all to yon, and havii^ resolved to 
do us both justice by this explanation, let 
me go on uninterruptedly." 

" You shall 1 " said Agnes. 

"I met you," continued Ada, "with a 
strong prepossession in your disfavour, — a 
strong resentment against you ; and it is not 
now any merit in me to vrish to recondle us 
to each other, for I have been fairly con- 
quered sod won by your own goodness. I 
will not deny to yon that I have striven not 
to like you ; to see even sinister motives for 
your noblest conduct, but it availed not. 
There is an omnipotence in virtue which 
must conquer even the prejudice of wounded 
vanity and ambition. It has been your uni- 
form unselfishneBS and gentleness whilst you 
have been here ; yonr wiUiogneas to bury, 
aa it were, all yonr fine accomplishments and 
pita in my poor fatlier's dreary room, that 
have made me wilhng to do yon justice : but 
nothing, after all, touched me like your con- 
duct yesterday ; before that every little linger- 
ing pride and unkindnen in my heart gave 
way." Agnes took her hand without speak- 
ing, and with her heart upon her lips, kissed 
it tenderly. 

" And now," continued Ada, "for my con- 
fession." A mantling bluah covered her 
beautiAil face, and she paused for a moment, 
as if hardly knowing how to b^n. 

"And into your confession, dearest eousin," 
aiud Agnes, "of course Mr. Latimer comes." 

" Yes," said Ada, as if determined no longer 
to hesitate ; " and aa you have seen Latimer, 
you cannot wonder at it. Mr. Latimer has 
remotely, and directly, been the mainspring of 
my scUona from the day when I first saw him. 
I was then a girl of twelve, and he a young 
man of five-and-twenty ; he was the admir- 
ation of my giriish heart. I went to school, 
and even there cherished a romantic pasmon 
for him ; bad my bosom-fiiend, and to her 
confided the knowledge of a little amulet, 
which I wore next my heart — two lines of 
his handwriting t Oh, how ridiculous it 
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naw seenu," said she smiling ; " two lines of 
tender poetiy which hy cIuuicb had come 
into mjr poiaeBHioD. My amulet, or my own 
glowing fancy, created '■ very senti 



passion, which was only in- 
creased by my own family and by dream- 
stances, when at seventeen I returned home, 
and began my career as a young lady, of some 
little pretensions in the world. Mr. Idtimer 
was the friend of the family ; the most wel- 
come gneit at the house, and more welcome 
to me than to any one else. Do not, however, 
Agnes, ran away with the idea that the i»- 
gudwaaatlonmyude; at litis time, and even 
for two years, I believe he had a very sincere 
regard forme. To the astonishment, however, 
of all my family, Mr. Latimer never made any 
open declaration of love. Had he been other 
than himself, my family would long before 
have brought the affair to a conclusion one 
way or another ; but he was not a man to 
be trifled witli, nor one to be suspected of 
dishonourable tnfling. I however knew, 
what my family did not, the true motives of 
his rclnctance to avow himself. Great as 
was his regard, perhaps even his love for me, 
there wei« many faults in my character ; 
much trifling ; much female wealtness ; much 
wilfulness and vanity, which offended his 
kigh and pure notions of womanly worth, 
and which be conld not tolerate in the 
woman whom he wonld make hia wife. Ah, 
^kat grave lectures did he give me, when my 
&mily hoped that love was the theme of our 
diseoorae I and I, rebclliouB and unworthy 
creature that I was, profited nothing by tliem ! 
I was piqued that he could not find charms 
enough in what the world called my beauty, 
to conceal all my follies and my shortcom- 
ings. I ran into excesses of vanity and 
coquetry, which gave me but Uttlc pleasure, 
on purpose to annoy bim. Oh, Agnes," 
»aii she, with tean in her eyea, " what self- 
condemnation and sorrow did not this after- 
wards cause me ! 

"Mr. Latimer, unlike all my family, was 
well acquainted with your father's writings. 
PoUtics and such subjects were rarely intro- 
duced in discussion between my family and 
him, because it was amicably understood that 
on these they tacitly differed ; and my Aunt 
Colville wished for the match too devoutly 
to have the good understanding among them 
endangered by any controversy on politics or 
such subjects. To me, however, Mr. Latimer 
ofteD spoke upon them ; your father was his 
ipostle ; he quoted him, he read to roe 
ptssiges from his works, and kindled in 



my mind the utmost enthusiasm for him, 
although, with a foolish perversity of heart, I 
never would confess the smallest admiration or 
even approval of his opinions. Of course he 
advocated the more solid education of women ; 
he cared little, or seemed to care littie for my 
accomplishments, wluch every one beside 
praised so much, and yet I knew that he bad 
taste for these things. His wife, he used to 
say, most be bis friend and his companion, 
not his mere plaything. Such sentiments 
as these from the lips of the man I loved, 
awoke in me new views and a new ambition, 
although a sort of wayward pride prevented 
me from confessing as much. Just at that 
time I had a new lover, a fashionable man 
of the world, who offered to all my outward 
attractions that incense of which Mr. Latimer 
was so sparing. I bad not the slightest 
regard for bim ; but, in the vain wish of 
piquing Mr. Latimer, I coquetted with him 
tremendously. My Aunt Colville never was 
BO angry with me in all her life before. It u 
now two years «nc« ; and, in the midst of 
this flirtation, Mr. Latimer announced his 
intention of leaving England for two years. 
It was to me like the shock of an eai-tbquake, 
and sobered me directiy. We met but twice 
afterwards ; once at a large dinner-party, 
when it seemed to me that he shunned me ; 
and yet never shall I foiget his quiet and 
almost dejected expression of countenance — 
it spoke volumes to my heart ; and the other, 
the evening before he sailed, at our own house ; 
andj'wben at parting, he expressed his expec- 
tation of finding me married on his return. 
But for his sake, Agnes, I have kept single — 
for his sake, also, my family have not urged 
my marriage with any of my numerous lovers. 
" When Mr. Latimer was gone," continued 
Ada, " I bad time to pander upon all bis 
teachings ; and the better part of my nature, 
which be had aroused, and had done all in 
hb power to foster, made its voice be beard. 
I resolved, during bis absence, to make myself 
worthy of him ; to surprise him on his return 
by my improved character and my matured 
mind. I had only to wish, and my partial 
friendsgratifiedallmydesiree; besides which 
they had some littie compassion for me, I 
believe, thinking tliat I must suffer from Mr. 
Latimer's coldness or desertion. Pleasure 
tours were therefore made, and all possible 
things were done to divert my mind. To 
their surprise, however, they found that I 
neitlier pined nor was sad ; the truth was, 
that I was well pleased with his absence, 
because in i( there wm a stimulus to iiD* 
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proTemeot. I httd now an object to attain, 
and for that I rtroTe ordsntly . I had this 
little room fitted np as my boudoir, with a 
good lock on the door to secnre me from 
intnirion ; and here — it ia almost laughable to 
think of it— I sate down to study deep things ; 
to matnre my nndeTStanding ; to gain know- 
ledge, that I rolgfit be worthy of him, might 
prove to him on his retnm how rincere were 
all my endearouis, even if I did not greatly 
snoceed. 

" Ml. Lctimet had a high opinion of my 
powers of mind ; at least, so he always sud ; 
and he was so entirely anthority with me 
that I waa convinced that my efforts at aelf- 
improTement would sneoeed. And now, 
dear Agnes," said she, " what do yon suppose 
wete tiw first hooks wUdi I read T They 
were the works of my iinele! yes, those 
works which my family dreaded, and which 
Hr. Latimer admired »o mnch ! You would 
smile were I to tell you the little artifice I 
had recourse to, to get poesesrion of them, 
bnt I succeeded ; and here they are," said 
die, opening a deep drawer in her table, 
"and their worn state will convince you of 
the use I made of them. No one knows to 
this day tliat I am possessed of them. I estab- 
lished the system oif locking my room ; it was 
myhomonr, and no one objected. From the 
time of my acqnaintance with these glorious 
works a new life dawned npon me. I began 
to see things, as it were, ftom a tmer p<^t 
of view, and theyaeenmed sew positions^and 
a new relative value. Never shall I forget 
tiist time — tlut breaking in of a new light — 
the light of trath ! My veneration for my 
uncle was nnbonnded, bnt I kept it all to 
myself; a new bond seemed myeterlonaly to 
be woven between Mr. Latimer and myself. 
I was snpremety happy. Every one com- 
plimented me on my improved looks — it was 
the intelligence of mind in my counteitance 
that improved it. I was n« longer impatient 
now for Hr. Latimer's retnm ; I seemed to 
hicn yet so much to do before he came t 

"My Aunt CoMUe hoe told yon," con- 
tinned she, after a short panse, " tiiat I also 
am a genius — an authoress! — God help 
me I so I wiehed to be. I had alittle talent 
in poetry. As a child, and at school even, I 
had written ; my family thought highly of 
my productions, and even Hr. Latimer, to 
whom they hod been shown, had not dis- 
dained to prvee them. Poetry was my de- 
light; poetry of a high order, — Shelley, and 
Byron, and Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and 
Campbell, and Hilton, and Shakspere; — 



they were my text-books. There they are," 
said she, turning her beaming conntenanoe 
towards her handsome book-«ase, where the 
most expennre editions of theie poets shone 
in rich bindings and gold. "There they 
OFB, the immortal seven, whom I, poor as- 
piring worm, triedtoemnUte! Iwrota — and 
a daring,and yet, perhaps, after all, a wise idea 
took poBeeasion of my mind. I copied out 
matt carefully and most elaborately, on hot- 
pressed paper, and in a handsome book, such 
poems OS I considered my mastei-^eces— 
and the book wh fall." 

With these words, she paused, and open- 
ing her desk took out a handsome, albnm- 
like volume, which instanUy seemed strangely 
familiar to AgneVs eyes. 

" Of all men in England," continued Ada, 
"I longed for the approbation and enoou- 
r^eraent of your Uihtt. I wrote therefore 
to him a letter, which I meant to be modest 
and humble, and which, I intended, ebould 
recommend myself to him. I think it pos- 
dWe, however, that it was full of self-lave and 
prenimption. I concealed my name, avowed 
my aspirings after distinction, and besought 
his advice and eneonragement, requesting 
him to read my rolnme, and give me hie 
opinion thereon. With the most unspeak- 
able impatience, I longed for his reply. I 
counted the days till it should come. I had 
no doubt but that he would praise my efforts 
and reqnest my iftme. I thought with pride 
of making myself known to him. I arranged 
the letter I would write. I would confess 
to him my ardent vrish for improvement, — I 
would make of him my mora] and Intellec- 
tnal father — I would rit at his feet and 
learn ! Never, Agues, had I been so proud 
of my beauty, even when I wished meet 
to capttrate the proud heart of Mr. Latimer, 
as when I thought of sending to your father 
my miniature — that he might see and love 
his spiritual daughter. I thought of the 
purses I would net for him — of the slippers 
I would work for him, of the lurth-day and 
Christmas presents I would sendhim 1 — Ah, 
Agnes, I know how it was ; I wanted incense 
to be offered to my vani^, and how littie 
was I prepared for the answer tiiat was re- 
turned !" 

Agnea aate with her bead bowed down, and 
her heart transpierced with the keenest sym- 
pathy: her feehnga were intense agony — 
but she said nothing, and Ada continued. 

" Hy hot-pressed and handsomely bound 
volume, and my delicately copied verses, come 
back, and wltii them these cold words, la 
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BiDsweT to my long uid yraxm epUtle," — 
She took a note from between the leaves of 
the book, and nad : 

" Much as my time is neeesauily occupied, 
I have gone through your verges. Yon ask 
myadnoe: it u, ina fewwoidstthis,— Bead 
more, ami write Iwa ; or rather, inite not ht 
all. 

"I employ an amamteiuiB to write, but 
renuun, dear madam, 

" Yonre faithfully. 

" FeASK liiWJORD." 

" I ramember it I ah, I remember it 1 " ex- 
elaimed Agnea, iu deepest pity for the poor 
girl. " Alas I that erer eeemingly unkind 
words were written to yon. But, dearest 
Ada, my father had so delicate a sense of 
esceUenoe as made him seem sevsre^perhi^) 
but he was not koe serere to himself." 

With an air of painful abstraction* Ada 
glanced agun at the note, and then, folding 
it together, kept it in her h&nd, and con- 
tinued, " The words of this note entered my 
heart like an icy dagger. I had fauoied 
such a dlfierent answer ; my enthusiastio 
admiration of all that was good and great 
deserred it< I longed for lore and encourage' 
ment ; I met with coldness and repninon \" 

"For one moment oonsider, dearest Ada^" 
Bsid Agnes, anxious abore all tbinge to 
justify her father's conduct, which she knew 
had been wise, " that he was continually 
applied to by yonng, unknown aspirants, 
wliD wished to be enconragedin a path where 
he knew that failan and mortification only 
awaited them. Uy father knew what the 
world needs from its anthors, and he knew 
also that to the young writer, the first mor- 
tification, the first disappointment, even 
though the unpleasant task was imposed npon 
him, who was in txatii nothing but kindness 
and love, might save the author from for 
worse, far mote bitter disappointment after- 
wards." 

" It may be so ; n» doubt it is," returned 
Ada, ^ain speaking im her cold and hangh^ 
lone ; " bat the letter which I so ardently 
had wished fbr, made ms doubt if my golden 
idol were not day — made ma doubt in the 
tniUi of noble sentiments, and that divine 
nitbo^asm for virtue which had been 
kindled in my sonl by your father's pen. No, 
Agnes, say what yon will, it was a cold, un- 
feeling letter — Just, it might be; I ameome 
now to believe that H was so i but the effeot 
on my mind at (ha time, was painful and 
injuimu. Could we only have more faith 
hi tlM good that is in every tnit, how mudi 



more kindly should we act, — how much 
suffering should we spare each other [ How 
much unkiudness and wrong is often thus 
done to young, generous, and aspiring 

" Oh, how true is every word you say ! " 
returned Agnes, feeling her heart vrrung with 
the deepest sorrow for the pun which had 
thus been inflicted, and yet knowing so truly 
what were the motives of hei father's oondnct 
in such cases : " And how much my father 
would have loved you had he known you I 
had those writings you sent only futhfully 
portrayed your mind] had be only seen some 
revelation of the nobler quaUtiea within you ; 
for of all men he had the truest and quickert 
appreciation of nobility of character." 

" So I believed," said Ada ; " and for that 
reason, when I first became aware that there 
was within my soul a well-spring of better 
and higher action, did I so mucb covet hie 
oounsel and his support. But, Agnes," 
said she, speaking now in a kinder voice, 
and relaEiug from her cold attitude, " I must 
confess to yon that this letter produced on 
my mind the worst possible effect. If it 
mortified my vanity, it dethroned also my 
ideal divinity. Those eentimenta in his 
pages, which I before had read with a kind- 
ling son], and which had served as an inspira- 
tion to every nobler wish, now seemed to n 
like tinsel or mere sound. My heart i 
longer glowed towards the writer. I felt 
that I had been unkindly treated by him ; 
my enthusiastic love had been repelled, — or, 
more truly, I suppose," eaid she, smiling, 
and with tears in her eyes, "he would have 
uai that my vanity was wonnded." 

Agnes thought, as she had often done amid 
her experience of literary life, how patnfnl it 
was, and how pitiable, when a young, glow- 
ing, enthusiastic mind, without, however, 
adequate powers, is possessed with a rage for 
compodtion, and when the love for poetry is 
mistaken for its inspiration. She knew 
many a hnmiliating history of this kind ; 
and now her heart bled for the suffering 
which she saw that it had again caused. 
But she made no remark of this nature. 
That, mdeed, was not the time for it. She 
WHS silent ; but her eyes spoke the tenderest 
sfiection. 

After a pause, Ada continued, — "S 
after this, the news came of the sudden death 
of your father. To me it was a far greater 
shock than to the reet of the family. And 
then your letter came ; — my father wept as 
he read it. The letter had to me, however, 
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an int«ren and an intelligence which nobody 
elae could feel : it waa wntten bj the dang- 
ler of him who had been so much to me. 
The letter was prused for its fine style, aad 
natural and simple expression. I studied it 
lime by line. I thought what would have 
been the letter I should hare written on the 
death of such a father. I believed that it 
might have been like yours, for I saw plainly 
that your father was all to yon which he had 
ODce been ideally to me. I, too, wept as T 
read it. But the letter wat important to me 
in another way. I saw by it that you it 
wu who hod been yoar father's amanuensis. 
Yon had written the letter whi<^ had 
wounded me so bitterly. Although it bore 
yonr fadiei's signature, for aught I knew 
the severe judgment might be your own. 
Hy brother went to the funeral, and I 
was impatient to hear his report of yon. 
But Tom Is reserved, and has no talent for 
description ; so all I heard was, that yonr 
grief for your &ther was excessive, and that 
you were not handsome. I tell you his 
very words, Agnes," said she, smiling, " and 
your womanly vanity may perhaps be 
wounded ; bnt, as a palliative, however, I 
will tell yon that most of ns dis^ree with 
Tom, and I am not sure whether by Hda 
time he, too, has not altered his opinion. 
But, to return to the time when we did not 
know you. Tom's report only confirmed 
the darire of my family to offer you a home 
with us. Of course^ I was not consulted about 
your coming here ; and If I had, I perhaps 
shonld not have opposed it nnder exlsdng 
cdroumslances ; and yet I must confess to 
you that my feelings towards you were any 
thing but friendly. You had written that 
punful letter to me, — you therefore knew 
that a young and an aspiring heart — a heart 
filled with almost bigoted devotion to yonr 
fiither — had been repulsed and wounded: 
for aught I knew, yon might have added 
pdgnancy to the sting. Yon, it is true, did 
not know that / was the poor poetess who 
bad presumed to lay the little offering, my 
only one, at hb feet ; but / knew it, and I 
knew that it was jwur hand tiiat had flung it 
back ! God forgive me, but my resentment 
was strong I and this must account to yon for, 
and, if it can, excuse my coldness and my 
distance towards you for so long." 

" Forgive me! oh, fiirgive me!" exclaimed 
Agnes, with deep emotion. " I acknowledge 
bow little you deserved any severity from us ; 
I acknowledge bow noble is this candour on 
your part." 



" It was not^ however," continued A da, " I 
who first did yon justice, — it was my brother. 
It was he who first acknowledged yonr devo- 
tion to my father ; your gentloiess, and your 
unselfishness ; your willingness to bniy, as it 
were, all your fine powen of mind and beau- 
tiful gifts in the <^eerlees room of a testy 
invalid, to whom you owed no duty. It 
was Tom who first became conseions of tiiis ; 
and then I began really to see how excellent 
yon were, how truly yon carried out into 
daily practice all that refined and elevated 
philosophy which your father taught in his 
pages. I Mw in yos an emanation of his 
spirit. I saw in you a realisation of that 
after which I had striven, and I began to 
think humbly of myself, — I began to oovet 
yonr esteem, and next to determine to win 
it. This, then, is the truth,— are we not 
henceforth friends ? " 

Agnes fell on the neck of her oonsin, and 
wept. " Oh, Ada I " sud she, " this generous 
candour on your part ta far nobler than the 
power to write smooth verses — is far nobler 
than merely the highest intellect ! " 

" That may be," returned Ada, " but I 
had literary ambition, — that, however, has 
been humbled : I will now try to do well, and 
to deserve that affection wiUiout which my 
life would be a blank I " 



This revelation of ingenuous and beantiful 
character, captivating even in its weaknesses, 
diffused a sunshine over the soul of Agnes. 
A new life seemed to hare begun for her at 
Lawford ; and, thankful to God for having 
permitted hearts which had hitherto seemed 
closed against her, to unfold themselves in 
affection and beauty, and thankful, too, in 
any way to be an agent of (Sod's providence, 
^e wrote to poor JefFkins. She communi- 
cated to him the melancholy interview with 
his daughter, and the chaige which that 
unhappy girl had laid upon her. The child, 
she told him, was found. She described to 
Jiim briefly the character of the people in 
whose hands it was, the illness of the woman 
who bad hitherto been a mother to it, and 
her denie for a spiritual comforter. She 
now conjured him, by the regard whidi be 
had felt towards her father, by his love to 
his feUow sufferere, and by tbe Icindnsss 
which this woman had shown to a friendlesa 
child, to come and bless her dying spirit; 
and, as death was about to take l^om the 
child the protector which God had tutfaerto 
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provided, she appuled to ereiy tender wnti- 
ment in bb. soul, kod prayed him, for the 
sake of the bitter and M>Dl-purifying sngoiih 
which hie nnhsppy danghlar liad passed 
through, not to dose liis heui againat her 
innocent, living npresentative. The letter 
was like the voice of a pitying angH pleading 
for fallen humanity ; and the letter, had it 
even been written hy a pen less eloquent and 
less heart-inspired than that of Frank Law- 
ford's daughter, would not have failed of its 
eflfeet. The pride of nnfor^Ting and 
pitying manhood had passed away from the 
soul of poor JefTkins. The dead form of his 
nnfortnnata daughter had obtained full par- 
don for all her living sine, and thii^ at the 
same time, had also produced a great diange 
outwardly upon biiu. His iron-gray hair 
was beoome thin and silveiy ; his strong 
frame was bowed, aa if with the weight of 
many years ; and if somewhat of his natural 
harshoess of countenance remaned, it was 
•0 impressed by tiie baptism of sorrow which 
had pasMd over him, aa to touch every be- 
holder with pity and sympathy. His mode 
of life also had undergone a great chai^. 
He had withdrawn from all his former aeso- 
dates ; he made speeches no longer at politi- 
cal clubs and debating sowetiea ; he passed no 
hard judgments on men or on women : a 
quiet, Bubdned, introverted spirit marked his 
whole demeanour. No one had seta him 
smile from the day on which his daughter's 
body was found. The widowed mother 
of his young apprentice, Johnny, was the 
only peivon who entered his house ; she acted 
as his housekeeper, but was not liis inmate. 
For weeks sometimes he never had exchanged 
B word vrith her, and yet he was not sullen. 
He would sit for hours looking at the little 
chair which had been Fanny's when a child, 
and which rtood opposite to his own ; and 
some few things of hen, mere trifles which 
she had left behind her — a little nlk hand- 
kerchief for the neck, a ulver thimble, and a 
red-morocco poclcet bock — were to him like 
sainted relics. Many people remarked, that 
fae never used now his handsome pocket 
Bible, with gilt edges and silver clsape, but 
instead of it carried with him a little shabby 
one, which had one dde of its bintUng sewed 
on with black thread ; but they who won- 
dered knew not that tills had been Fanny's 
Bible, and had been used by her at school 
and at church in her brightest and happiest 
days, before thg went to lAwfoid. 
JefFkins bathed the letter which Agnes wrote 
to him with tean, and long before he had read 



it throngli,be had resolved upon the journey. 
He set his house in order with what speed he 
might, placed bis young apprentice In the 
hands of a respectable and trust-worthy man 
of his own trade, and requesting his mother to 
hare a general oversight of his small posses- 
sions, left the door-key with her, and taking 
a change of raimejit m\ix him, set out for 
Leicester. 

Notmanyeveningsafter Agnes had written 
iaa letter to Jeffkins, the Reverend Sam Col- 
ville came in. Every one saw in a moment 
that some important business had broi^ht 
him there; and he lost but little time in an- 
nouncing it. Some of his parishioners bad 
brought him word that a poor woman, the 
wife of a travelling pedlar, or something of 
that kind, lay ill in the caravan in Wood- 
bury Lane, and wished him to go and visit 
her. Nobody, he said, told him who it was, 
and so when he was at leisure he went. Ha 
said that Flora, his favourite pointer, was with 
bini, sud that when he got within reach of 
the caravan, a great ugly bull-terrier rushed 
upon her, and would have worried her to 
death. He would have killed any man, he 
said, who had attacked hla dog, and therefore 
he fell on the terrier with all his might At 
that moment the door of the caravan opened, 
and out came a fellow with a villanous coun- 
tenance, who in a moment he saw to be the 
master of the dog. " What do you keep such 
bmtea as this loose for 1" exclaimed he ; " call 
off your dog, or I'll beat his brains out." 

" Keep your stick off my dog !" said the 
man, insolently, descending to where Colville 

" And who do you think the fellow wasl" 
asked he, from Mr. Lawford and his family. 
"It was that poaching fellow, Marchmontl" 
" Oh, the wretch !" exclaimed Mrs. Col- 
ville. 

"He's a villanouK-looking fellow," con- 
tinued Mr. Sam Colville, " and he doubled 
up his fists, although he did not raise them, 
and swore a tremendous oath, that he would 
nc at the devil before I should hurt his 
dog!" 

Is this the language you use to a dergy- 
V said I. ' 1 tell yon what, fellow,* 
said I, * I'll have you put on the tread-mill 
Eortwelve monthsl' and with that he began 
abusing me— said he hated clergymen worse 
than the devil ; that ws were all hypocrites 
together, and that he would not give a fig's 
end for a whole bushel of my prayen 1" 
Dreadful;" said Mw. Colville. 
It is insuKrable," said Mr. Lawford. 
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"These an your radicals, yonr democrats] " 
said Mrs. Coliille glancing at Agnes, who took 
the greatest possible interest in tlie whole 
history ; " and if snoh wrstches as these an 
to be at large," continaed sbe, " we sliaU be 
no better off tlwn they are in Ireland !" 

" That fellow would commit murdsr as soon 
as look at yon,'' continued Mr. Sam ; " and 
he as good as threatened it. I told him I 
would have him summoned, and his license 
taken from him, and girs him that which he 
shoold reninnbm the loi^iMt day he lired : 
and with tilat he bade me do my worst; 
caUed me tyrant, and bloodsuekeri and said 
that a11theseed,breed,andgenerationB of Law- 
fords and ColyillBB were alike ; and actually 
hade me to go about my husiness, for that if 
I stayed much longer, ha wonld not be an- 
swerable for the oonseqaences. ' I am bnt 
flesh and blood,' said he, ' and there's a long 
nnsettltd a«coutit between ns yet !' aaid he ; 
and with t^t, trembling literally with rage 
from head to foot, and a* white as a corpse, 
he wMstlad off his ngly dog, and tnmed into 
Us careran, and shnt tits door in my face." 

"It la a thousand pities but the fellow had 
been ttAnsported at once," siUd old Mr. 
Lawford ; " bat I think It's a pity, Sam, that 
yon got into any brawl with him." 

"I'll hare a summons for him," said 
Sain. " I oonslder my life in danger from 
him," said he ; " and if you object to drawing 
me out ft Bnmmons, I'll go at once to Mr. 
Latimer." 

" I would rather not prosecute the fellow 
any more," said Mr. Lawford, " and that I 
candidly tell you." 

" Let it drop, Sam," said Tom Lawford, 
now speaking for ibe first time } " we all 
know how warm you are. The fellow is a 
hardened bmte, we all know, and yet he has 
been livii^ decently and quietly of late, — and 
yon have no witnwees." 

"Bless me," s^d Sun, warmly, "my 
character agt^nrt a fellow like that, is as 
good OS ten wibMsses, before any benoh." 

"You'll do no good," continued Tom, 
" you'll only make the fellow ten times your 
enemy. You recoUeot how it was with that 
Timothy Randal : and raally, Sam, it is not 
creditable to a clergyman to be always pro- 
■ecnting his parishioners i now take my ad- 
Tice, and let the matter die away quietly." 

All the family felt that tbie was good 
adTiae,eTenMn.CalTi]te;uid yet the natural 
prejudice wbkh she had against the poor, 
suggested to her a new Idea with i^aid to 
Manhmont. " I wonder," aaid she, "where 



that money came from that seemed to give 
him a start in the world as it were ; perhaps 
he murdered somebody for the money I It 
always was a rery myst«riou8 thing to me." 

" That has noUiing to do with the present 
question," said Tom. 

"I thirfk it has," interrupted his father. 
" He eomes out of jail ; his wife and family 
ont of the workhouse ; and then, in a month 
or so, he is seen Dp and down in the country 
with a pedlar's caravan. These things do 
not come ont of nothing ; and, as Sam says, 
he is a brutal fellow, likely enough to commit 
murder." 

" I declare to you," remarked Mr. Sam, 
"that thongh I am neither physically nor 
morally wanting in courage, yet that is a 
fellow who would make me fear for my 
life, and I 'II have him looked after pretty 
handily I " 

" Don't tell me, Sam," said Tom, witix a 
porsuasire smile on his Ups, " that you really 
were afnud of him I You are not the man 
to let a fellow like that frighten you ! and, 
as to what he sud about not valuing your 
prayers, perhaps, if your own parishioners 
spoke out, you would find the opinion not 
such a very rare one 1 " 

"Tom," exclaimed his aunt, horrified at 
such free-speaking, " are yon really taking 
the part of such vagabonds against a gentle- 
man, and a clergyman?" The discussion 
after this grew still warmer, and then Ada 
came forward as the advocate of peace, of for- 
bearance on the plea of his poor wife's former 
good character, and that proof of her bene- 
volence and strong affection in adopting the 
poor foundhng child. The end of it all was, 
that Mr. Sam was to take counsel with Hr. 
Latimer, whose character as a just aad wise 
magistrate had always stood so high. 

The next day Mr. Latimer dined with the 
Lawfords, — quite a family dinner, — for Mrs. 
Colville was determined, as soon as posuble, 
to make this gentleman feel at home among 
thsm. It was a very pleasant dinner, and 
the subject whidi soon ei^rossed the whole 
party was the affair of Msrclunoat and Mr. 
Sam Colville. Mr. Latimer had dissuaded 
him from taking any violent measures against 
the man ; «id he now told them, tfiat pro- 
bably, in consequence of the threste of Mr. 
Sam, Marchmont hod removed his caravan 
out of Woodbary Lane. This lane was a 
short cut to Lawford from the turnpike road, 
leading to the Hays, and Hr. Latimer had 
ridden up it in coming there that day. It 
WM his idea, however, that he was not gone 
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ttt off, for he had that rery morning: Men a 
giMn csntYttn on the little cominoD at the 
back of hu oim jMrk. It was Hie flnt 
time that be had seen a carann there, and 
he had no donbt bnt that it waa Hatch- 
■nonfa. 

Urs, Colville hoped that Mr. Latimet'fl 
■ponhry-yitd would not niSer. 

Tom agahi said Munething in palliation of 
the man'B eondnet ; and Ada related to Hr. 
Latimer the hirtory of the ehlld whieh the 
poor wife had adopted. 

Hr. Latimer'a noble eonatenance beamed 
with delight sh he listened to this relation, 
which Ada mada with enthnuasm, because 
she aaw that he approved both it and her. 

" I know," said Agnes, venturing a remark 
for the ftret time on the subject, " that 
inatanceB of noble, dirintdrested benevolence, of 
Mlf-Mcrifice and devotion, ate not so rerj rare 
omon^ the poor. The charity and kindness 
of thlB doM «tie to another are enongh to 
make the rich and the eo-c^ed charitable 
blurfi. I belieTe, if I may so expresa it, thai 
were it not for the poor, in many oases the 
poor matt perish." 

" I do not approve of any sanctioning of 
crime," s^d Annt Colville. 

Ado, and Tom, and iSr. Latimer, all seemed 
eager to testify that Agnes did not sanction 
any crime, bnt merely aBserted the existence 
of benevolence and virtue anong the poor. 

" I &rmly believe in its existence myself," 
Bald Mr, lAtinter, "even among the criminal 
poor." 

This conversation gradnally died away, 
and a gayer sacceeded. The dessert was on 
the table : all were gay and unanimons. The 
setting son Aone into the side windows of 
the room, and drew attention to Ita beantifnl 
eolonring ; and from the lanrels of the 
shmbbeiy the mellow tones of rival throstles 
eome audibly. 

" How charming a walk wonld be ! " ex- 
elMmed Ada. 

Agnes looked to her tmcle as if for consent. 

" Why do jou always look at me, child V 
asked he, langhtng, and then turning to the 
others, he said, "Agnes would make yon 
believe me to be a great tyrant ) Yea, yes, 
go out with them by all means," mid he, 
seeiug that his son, and daughter, and Mr. 
Idthner waited for her to accmnpany them. 

The young people passed the window, and 
Agnes nodded to Mh' as the poseed, " ^le is 
a sweet creature," said her nnole, as if think- 
ing to himself, " I wonder what I qjiould do 
WMhout hernowt" 



- They walked ou, all four together, towards 
Die setting tnin, and in the direction of the 
dingles at the bottom of the park. At length 
Mr. Latimer gave his arm to Ado, and Tom 
of course offered his to Agnes. It was the 
first time in her whole life that she had thus 
walked with him. A conaoiousnesH which 
was almost painful to her, made this little 
circumstance more noticeable. The thought 
of Fanny Jeffkins and her ctiild, accompanied 
her as they went on through that very dingle 
where she first had seen It, and, following in 
the wake of the other oonple, they sauntered 
slowly up Woodbury Lobe. The lane was 
empty ; scattered straw' and rags, and the 
trampled grass, showed when the caravan bad 
stood. Had Agnes not been M much inte- 
rested in Its Inmates, or had not known that 
her companion was so also, she wonid natu- 
rally enough have spoken on the subject; but 
she did not. The place, however, seemed to 
suggest the thoi^ht to her cousin, for he 
said, — " You have seen perhaps the influence 
you hare had upon me, Agnes. I have 
adopted your benevolent opinions and views. 
They wanted to put that poor .Msrchmont 
again in jail ; but as you once said " the best 
way of reforming the world is to make it lore 
goodness.' You have reformed me in this 

" Nay," said Agnes, anxious to disclaim 
any power, even for good, over her cousin, 
and suspecting also that the true motirree for 
his forbearance towards the man proceeded 
from the obligation he was under to him re- 
garding the dUld, " there are good and bene- 
Toleat feelings in your own heart, naturally." 

" I am glad you think so," returned he, 
" cherish that idea, Agnes ; cherish eveiy 
idea which makes you think better of me ; 
and In the meantime, I will earnestly en- 
dearonr really to deserva your esteem." 

Tom spoke in that soft persuarive voice 
which once before had stolen into Agnea's 
heart. " It is the voice of the tempter," 
thought she, and trembled. 

They were now at a torn of the lane 
where the Herley brook crossed it. Tall, 
leafy willows sprang up beside it, and cast 
a shade over the road and the little bridge 
with its low-parapeted wall, on which, in 
the soft twilight, they found the other young 
couple seated. 

"How sweet it is!" sud Ada, motioning 
to her cousin to «eat herself by them. 

She and her companion sate down. They 
began to talk about beautiful evenu^s, and 
of fine descriptions of them, and the aott 
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lilse-hned Bummer twilight, as giren hy 
poets and romance -writers. 

" The most beautiful one I know," said 
Mr. Latimei addressing Agnes, "and one 
whicli I never fail to think of, when I wit- 
ness tile paled sunset about Lawford, is one 
wliicli, I am sure, is familiar to you also ;" 
und he quoted a short and most eloquent 
passage, descriptive of the scene and hour, 
from Mr. Frank Lawford's work entitled 
"The Poet." 

Agnes's heart thrilled to hear her father's 
beautiful words spoken with so much 
feeling, and her countenance expressed her 
emotions. 

"That work," she said, "is full of the 
spirit of the landscape round Lawford. I 
never thoroughly felt its exquisit« and truth- 
ful descriptions until I knew this neighbour- 
Ada was almost as well acquainted with 
this book as I.atimer himself, but she said 
nothing. Latimer imagined Agnes to be the 
only one who could sympathise with him iu 
his admiration of his favourite author. 
Agnes saw from this httle circumstance, that 
he was ignorant of Ada's noble laboura during 
his absence. Entire, open-hearted confidence 
did not yet exist between them. She wished 
that siie could be the means of bringing it 
about : but she had given her promise to Ada 
to reveal nothing. She feared too that her 
coQun might be wounded by the enthusiasm 
of his manner to her ; and this idea was pain- 
fully confirmed by Ada rising, and coldly 
proposing that they should teturu. 

They walked again, as they had done at 
first, all four together, and then having re- 
passed the place where the caravan had stood, 
and after Latimer had approved of Tom's reso- 
lution of not harshly attempting Morchmont's 
reformationby again sending him to jail,even 
to please the Rector, they separated, and Tom 
and Agnes found themselves consideraby in 
the rear of the others. 

It seemed to be Tom's wish to delay their 
Ktum as long as possible, and yet he was 
by no means in a talkative mood ; and while 
he persisted in quietly sauntering along on 
the plea of looking for glow-worms, Agnes 
fell into a train of thought, very natural in- 
deed. She had not yetheard any thingfrom 
Jetfkins. She had directed him to the 
woman in the caravan, in this very lane, and 
now the caravan was gone. To inquire after it 
iu the nei^bourhood seemed to her a very 
natural thing ; would it not be equally so to 
him t Still she was quite anxious on the sub- 



ject ; and how, at several miles distance, 
was she herself to tee the woman 7 Whilst 
she was thus pondering, a dark figure was 
seen advancing up the lane in the now 
deepening twilight, which waa rendered still 
more obscure from the thickly overhanging 

The figure advanced slowly, and then re- 
vealed itself to be that of an elderly man 
with a child iu his arms. Some villager, 
thought Agnes, who, after his day's work 
was done, hod gone forth into the summer 
evening with his favourite child, or grand- 
child. 

" Pray, sir, am I in the right road for 
Merley Coumion t" asked the man suddenly 
stoppii^ them. 

Agnes'sheart seemed to stand still, and then 
throbbed violently as she at once recognised 
the voice of her humble Mend about whom 
she had, even at that moment, been anxious. 
At once two questions were settled ; he had 
found the woman, and he had taken the child 
to his bosom! Thank God! Thank God! 



" Who are you ?" asked Tom abruptly in 
reply to the man's question, wondering who 
should be there, and yet know so little about 
the neighbourhood. 

" I am a stranger in these parts, sir," said 
the man, "and will thank yoQ to put mein the 
right way if I am wrong." 

Tom Laivford, little imagining his own 
connexion with tiie two beings before him, 
gave the information which was demanded. 

" I wonder what he ia doing here, and 
where he comes from," remarked Tom 
looking after him with that inquisitive feel- 
ing which dwellers iu country-places, even 
wealthy ones, have towards strangers. 

Agnes walked on with a rejoicing spirit, 
clearly comprehending the cause of Jeft'kins 
being in this place. No doubt he had 
learned, from the little girl, of her frequent 
viuts to ^e dingle where they had first met, 
and where be now most likely had been, 
in the hope of seeing her. And how were 
they to meet? how could she get a note, or 
message conveyed to himl The wild thought 
of inlisting Mr. Latimer in her cause crossed 
her mind, but only came to show tia owit 
wildness and impossibility. 

Spite of all these little difficulties, however, 
Agnes felt very happy. Thank God j was 
the inward voice ot her heart. Her cousin 
was chartued with her cheerfulness; she was 
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DOW qtiite dispoted to hunt for glow-worma 
with him. 

■"It hag bees a cbarming walk!" said 
Tom as they approached the Hall. 

" It has indeed J " retamed Agnes. 



Tbb next day there was to be a large 
party at the Rectory. It was a party invited 
to meet Mr. Latimer, and eonsisted of all 
their Adends, and imniedUte neighbours. 
The whole family at the Hall, iuclndidg 
Agnes, were invited ; and all were to go, with 
the exception of the old gentleman, who for 
some years had rery raraly dined from 

Agnes thought that even after all the 
rexatjon and mortification of that former 
occaaion, she was in spirits to put on her 
beautiful new dress. Ada, into wliose heart 
the desirs had been sliding for some time, 
that Agnes should be tiie wife of her brother, 
besought her to put on also tjie elegant 
jet ornaments. 

" If I only knew from whom they camel " 
said Agnes. 

" Do not be prudish," retamed Ada laugh- 
ing, "they were sent periiaps by some of 
jotir London friends, or by your uncle in 
Scotland." 

Agnes sliook her head. 

Ada made the wearing of these orna- 
ments a matter of much consequence. " She 
would regard it," she said, " as a personal 
ftivour to herself, and she wonld take It nn- 
kind if Agnes rtcTnsed it to her." The truth 
was, that Ada was acting by the wishes of her 
brother. He had made alittlesecretcompact 
with himself^ that her wearing or not wearing 
these ornaments at Mrs. Sam's party, should 
bs an omen of the success of his lore for 
her. 

"Do not make such a trifle as this, any 
etidence of my affection for you," prayed 
Agnes, who, believing that the ornaments 
were Tom's gift, felt a acmple' in accepting 
tliem, still more in wearing them ; " I wi]l 
show my affection for you in much more 
important tUngs." 

"Ah!" said Ada, with a deep sigh, "our 
happiness is more influenced by trifles than 
many people think ; there are many trifles 
which wring our very hearts ! " 

ntere was a deep earnestness in her words, 
and an eridenee of emotion in her voice, 
which surprised Agnes ; and with these 
words she left the room. The* truth was, 



that several little circumstances — mere trifee 
— had troubled her during the foregoing 
evening. She could not di^iiisefrom herself 
that there was no longer the same devotion 
of feeling in Mr. Latimer's heart toward her, 
that there had been formerly. He treated 
her with friendly courtesy but nothing more; 
nor had she found, eagerly as she longed for 
it, an opportunity of telling him of that which 
had occupied her during his absence. There 
was wanting between them that mutual 
power of attraction which, with an influence 
mysterious and irresistible as life itself, 
draws together kindred hearts. Ada felt 
that they were separated ; she tried to believe 
that the difference was in herself ; but a 
mere trifle, a word, a manner which could 
not be described, but matt be felt, told her 
that her influence over him was weakened : 
still, the frequency of his visits to Lawford, 
the reluctance he seemed to have in leaving 
them, looked like the devotion of a lover—' 
these were the counterl)alancing trifles. And 
Ada, as our every-day life convinces us, was 
not wrong when she said that our happiness 
was influenced by trifles. The merest feather 
shows us which way the wind blows. 

After breakfast two events occurred which 
had reference to Agnes. In the first place, 
a note was bronght for her to the hack-gate. 
A little girl brought it, and had given it to 
a groom, with the request that it might be 
delivered immediately. This note was fortu- 
nately conveyed at once to Agnes in her own 
ehamiwr. She i«cognised the handwriting 
instantly to be that of Jeffkins; the note 
consisted of but a few words, and was an 
urgent leqnest that she would see him in the 
dingleatthe bottom of thePark,at four o'clock 
that afternoon. There was no means of 
sending him any answer back, nor did one 
seem to be expected ; but here presented 
itself a difficulty ; how was it possible that 
she could be with him at the dingle, nearly a 
mile from the Hall, at four o'clock, for perhaps 
a long, and at all events a painful interview, 
and yet be back again in time to dress and 
go to the Rectory for dinner at si:t i It was 
impossible '. She turned it over all ways in 
her mind, and nothing but perplexity came 
out of it. In the midst of thb she was 
summoned down stairs to see Mrs. Sam, who 
wished to speak with her. But, in the first 
place, we must say that this lady and Mrs. 
Colville also, like Ada, were not quite satisfied 
with Hr. Latimer ; they thought, and yet 
they were very reluctant to acknowledge it, 
that his eye dwelt rather mora upon Agnee 
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tlian upoQ her couBiit ; uid for this, (people 
are bo very imreaaon«ble aometimw !) tbej 
blamed Agnes. She tried to attract hii 
BtteQtion, they uid, and for that leaaon ahe 
must uot go to dinuer to Mrs. Sam's. 

fiat we will now see what that lady has 
to say for herself ; she and her Aunt ColviUe 
were together in the little library where 
Agnes was deured to come. Agnes dreaded 
Uiat some awful bnerinew was in hand ; she 
thought that it must hare reference to 
Jeffkin^ and her acqnaintanoe with the 
people of the caiaran ; and she went down, 
not knowing how she could clear herself 
where so much had to be concealed. But 
they were not frowning faces that met her ; 
and, on the contrary, they looked quite 
Bmiling and deprecating. Mis. Sam began 
by an apology ; she really did not know, she 
said, how to make her peace with Agnes, 
but she had eome way misoaloulated her 
guests ; her table woold only acoommodate a 
certain number, and she had one lady too 
many. 

" I will stay at home," said Agnes, with 
suoh a cheerful and relieved countenanoe as 
instantly made both ladies surmise that she 
had never wished to go; and that was strange 
and ungratefol in her, they thought. 

Hrs. Sam sud more than was necessary 
about her regret at this untoward atrcnm- 
stanoe, and her hope that Agnes would come 
in after dinner for tea. 

" A^es and I will have tea together I " 
said her good old nnole, remembering how 
amusing Agnes oould be when they two 
were alone together of an evening. 

" Yes," stud Agnee, " we will have a plea- 
sant evening t'other." 

Mrs. Sam urged that Agnes should come 
in, if it were only towards ten o'clock. 

"Perhaps I can go to bed a httle earlier," 
said the old gentleman, " and set her at 
liberty for the evemng. Your guests will 
not leave so very eariy ; Sampson, can walk 
over with her, and peAaps yon may have a 
tittle dance ; I dare aay Agnes likes dancing." 

" Yes," 'B(dd Mrs. Sam, " and perhaps you 
would not objeot, Agnee, to play a quadrille 
or two if it ahould be so?" 

" Certainly not," remarked Aunt ColviUe. 
" I am nre that she would be quite glad to 
gratify you." 

" Perhaps," said Agnes, thinking that 
probably after her interview with Jeffkins 
she might be in no humour either for playing 
or dancing, " you may sot need m»— perhaps 
you would exmue me altogether." 



" 1 think it will amuse you," retnmad 
Mrs. Sam, 

" I think yon will not refuse His. Ssm so 
■mall a request," said Mis. Colville. 

" She shall do just as she likes," inter- 
rupted the old gentleman ; " if at the time 
she incline to go, she sh^ go ; if not, she 
shall stay away, and nobody shall be of- 
fended 1 " 

The servant came in with letters— impois 
tant letters— letten from Bdward in India. 
The wife and family of his friend Colonel 
Murray were oome over. Be begged his 
family to show them every attention. He 
had sent valuable preeents to every member 
of his family ; and a letter alao from Mrs, 
Murray informed them that, having thningh 
power^ inflbenee been able, wi&out loee 
of time, to clear their things throi^h the 
Customs, the paokagee intended for them 
were now sent off, and she hoped that they 
would arrive, perhaps even before the lettaia. 
Nothing ooold be more (dtarming than Mr*. 
Murray's letter, excepting those whi^ Ed- 
ward himself sent. His life in India was 
a golden one. He had now his Colonelcy ; 
he had gained great reputation, and wealth 
also, in a late warlike expedition ; and ngno 
he repeated his wish — that wish which he 
seemed to cherish so fondly — that kis 
beloved eister would come out to him. 

" How foolish it is of Edward talking in 
this way 1" aaid Mn. Colville j "but then, 
poor fellow, of course he knows nothing of 
Ada's prospects at home." 

Edward's letter to his sister breathed the 
same wish. Mre. Murray, he eaid, wonld 
return in dx months, and she had promised 
to take charge of Ada if she wonld come out. 
Ada read the letter, and emiled and s^hed 
at the same time. Her heart glowed warmly 
with afl^tiou for this best beloved brother. 
She knew how he loved her. She folded the 
letter, and clasping it tightly in her folded 
handi^ pondered upon resolves which 1^ deep 
within her own aouL 

"Where isAgneal" asked Mrs. Colville, 
in an impatient voice, as late in the aftet^ 
noon she wanted her to assist in putting 
aside the splendid Eastern gift^ with which, 
on the opening of Edward's packages, the 
drawing-room was strewn. 

" Where is Agnee ! " inquired Ada also, 
as laden with India muslins and scarfs, some 
resembling in texture and refulgence of 
ulvery net-work, the opal-ooloured dragon- 
fly's wing. 

But A^es was not at home. Some one 
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h»d •een her nftily &n honr IwfoTe walldng 
through the gjirubbeiy biwafda tha Pork. 
Then was no doubt) therafora, but that ahe 
had taken bet daily walk ; and with a little 
impalienoe of temper Ada carried the thing* 
into ber boudoir- 

Agnea waa punctual to Jeffkiiu' appoint- 
ment. Tha fallen tree lay a little aaide from 
the road, cloaely ooncealed from view by th« 
leafy trees and underwood, and to it Agnei 
conducted her hnmhle friend whom she found 
awaiting- her. She saw at a glance th* 
harook wluch miiery and sorrow had made 
in him. Hia thinned and whitened hair ; 
hie wrinkled, and oare-nom, and haggard 
countenance ; hia atooping, enfeetjled figure ; 
bow difl^rent to the bold-fronted, and atrongv 
limbed JefFkina of former years I But ahe 
was not mrpriKd 4t all this i ahe bad wen 
the beginning of this pulling down of hia 
human strength and pride before ahe left 
London ; and the sad terminating scene of 
the trs^y must neoeasarily have ploughed 
too deeply into heart and frame not to have 
left ineffaceable tracss. A faint expreenon 
of pleasure, a smile it could not be called, 
beamed orei hi* countenance, like the pale 
annahine of a winter's day ; and that aspres- 
aion was infinitely touching. It came for a 
mommt, and then was gone again ; and 
Agnes saw how unused that face waa to any 
shadow of gladneaa. He did not offer his 
band at first, nor did he truat hia voice to 
utter « word. Agnea, however, ofiered hers 
with a gentle kindness that called tears to 
hh eyea. He grasped bar hand and turned 
adde hia face to weep. 

" You have found them i " said Agnea, 
thinkii^ it best at once to face the anbjeet 
for which they mat " Thank Heaven 1 you 
have found th«m— poor Mn, Uarehmont 
and the child ! " 

" May the Lord reward you !" awd he. 
•* But, I have auSeied a deal 1 The child is 
like her. God in Heaven! I thonght it 
would have killed me trhen I aaw it first ; 
the aame complexion ; tha same eyee ; the 

same expreesion I But " and here he 

clasped his hands tightly together, aa if keep- 
ing back some strong feeling while ha groaned 
as if from the depths of hia aoul — " I bare 
beard mnoh from Mn. Marchmont, the truth 
of which I moat know. I have heard sui- 
miaaa as to the father of the child. A desire 
has takes poBseasio& of me to see him, to 
qwak to him — to him 1 the betrayer of my 
unhappy daughter ! Oh there waa no dewy 
flower mwe pure thaa aha, until ahe left me 



— until she met with him! Thneisa heavy 
deht between ui, God knows only bow it 
must be paid!" 

He pressed his hand upon hia brow, 
walked baokwarda and forwarda a few paces, 
and then continued. 

"You saw my unhappy daughter, Mia> 
lAwford, the night iMfore you left London. 
God knows but moat likely you were the last 
hnman being in whom she put any confidence, 
perttapa the last to whom she addressed a 
word. She loved yon, ahe traited you whan 
■be dared not to trust me. Ah,Iwasharahand 
UDsympathising to her ; and bitterly have I 
been punished I She left to your care ths 
child whom she had abandoned. Tell me 
then," said he, fixing hia eye sternly and 
aeaiohingly upon Agnes, " did ahe name to 
yon the father of ber ohildT Auawer me aa 
you would answer God at the h>*t judgmenti 
did she, or did she noti I ooiyure you, by 
your blessed father's memory, not to sport 
with my feelings, but tell me, yes, or no ! " 

"She did I" replied Agnea. 

"Name him thenl" said Jeffkina, in a 
low but terrible voice. 

Agnes hesitated. 

" 1 will know the man," resnmed JeffUna, 
" who dragged that innocent ^1 to perdition; 
who blasted her young life with ain and 
sorrow I I will know the man who haa made 
me childless— -who haa blasted my life — who 
haa filled my aoul with the p&iaionB of a demon. 
Tell me, what ia his name, that I may hate 
him ; that I may pray God to ourae " 

" Silence 1 for Heaven's sake 1" intermpted 
Agnes with a conunanding voiee. " Is it for 
thia that you have aant for me t In the 
open sunshine and the free air of heaven to 
ourse a sinful feilow-^reatare I" 

" Forgive me I" said Jeffkina, with a pale 
and agonised countenanoe ; "but you know 
not the hell of hatred and vengeance that is 
within me. God forgive me I " oontlnued he, 
" for I, too, am a sinner ] but I have anfferad 
worse than martyrdom in the ruin and perdi- 
tion of my girl ! Oh Miss Agnes," sold he, 
without a tear in hia eye, but with an sngniah 
of heart which made l^e drops of awwt 
atand like beada upon hia forehead, "all that 
you were to your father, ahe waa to me ! 
For what was I a proud maut for her ! For 
what did I toil and hoard up my hud-eanied 
gains? for her! She it was who gladdened my 
nighta and my mornings! Foiher I thought : 
for ber I prayed : for her I would have died ! 
If I vrere harsh to her ; if I denied her even 
a (ibbon, I made myadf mSei same priva- 
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tion too I She knew not — no one knew how 
I loved het ! And she was worthy of my 
love ; she was pure and loving till that 
Bcoundral met with her, and ruined ' her ! 
What wonder then ie it, that I should cnrse 
him ! My veiy nature IB changed when I 
think of him ! I believed myself to have 
been resigned. J thought that I had said 
in the midst of iny affliction and sufieiing, 
with my entire heart, Thy will be done ! 
But it was not so ! I thirst now for ven- 
geance. God only kcqi my hands from 
eheddmg blood ; bn t let me have vengeance 1 " 
said he, and ground his teeth together with 
an expression of inefTable hatred. 

"Alast" said Agnes, mildly but BotTOwfu]l3-, 
** how little did I expect this. I thought that 
the affliction with which you had been visited, 
had purified, at the same time that it had 
stricken you ! Christ, who endured so much 
for our sakea, prayed for his murderers!" 

" I too," returned Jeffkine, " could have 
prayed for mine. But there are sufferings far 
worse than even the most painful and igno- 
minious death, and these I have borne ! Do 
you deem it a light thing to have seen my 
daughter dead by her own hands — a thing of 
infamy and despite : to know that she had 
gone from sin to judgment ; that, humbled, 
outraged, and in despair, she had fied from 
life which was a burden t« her, to death, her 
only refuge I Is this a lijtht thing to bear 1" 
"No, it is not light," returned Agnes: 
" but God lays no burdens upon ns, and per- 
mits none to be laid, whicji we have not 
etrenglh to bear !. You have been stricken 
to the dust, but He haa not foi^tten you. 
He has placed in your hands the child of that 
unfortunate mother. Her end was bitter; 
but God is merciful, and in its very bitter- 
ness I can see her cure. He who suffered 
Mary Magdalene to wash his feet with her 
tears, is not less merciful, is not less tall of 
pity and forgiveness now than then I Poor 
Fanny's life was latterly one of sin : but God 
knowSjif the soul consented. Do not distrust 
God, dear friend," said she, laying her hand 
softly on his ann. "I believe that there are 
greater sinnen, against whom the world 
brings no accusation, than your poor daughter 
^-even as, among her accnseis, there was not 
found one guiltless enough to cast a stone at 
the woman taken in adultery." 

These gentle words, like the rod of Moses 
on the Tock in Horeb, called forth tears. 
One after another, they chased each other 
down his hollow cheeks, and Agnes continued, 
— " God, u I nid, ha« not forgotten ymx : 



he has vrork for you yet to do. He has called 
you out of your cheerless affliction to a high 
and a holy duty, — to preach to the poor, to 
touch the heart of the nnner by words of 
love ; to pray by the dying ; to be a father 
to a child more forlorn than an orphan I Is 
it then for you to cherish hatred and thoughts 
of vengeance in your soul { to meditate upon 
that which may lead to deeds of blood ? to 
take upon yoniself the authority of God, 
who says that vengeance is mine 1 Oh no I 
yours is a work of love : you are to be a 
disciple of Christ, and to labour in his spirit. 
And depend upon it that thebetrayer of your 
daughter will be visited by a pang more 
severe than even that of a dagger. Remorse 
and repentance will visit him. But leave all 
punishment to God, He has called you to 
a brighter and a better mission ; that of love 
and forgiveness." 

Jeffkins seated himself on the tree, and 
bowing his face to his knees wept bitterly. 

"You have saved my soul !" at length he 
B(ud, rairing his head whilst a mild expres- 
rion beamed upon his countenance. " I will 
do thy will, oh Lord \" 

" You will pray," said Agnes, " that your 
wns be forgiven to you, even as you forgive 
those who sin Bgunst you." 

*' So help me God, I will ! " retuined 
Jeffkins. 

" Yon will foi^ve him who has been worse 
even than a nmrdeter to yon ! " said Agnes. 

" So help me God ! " said be, raising his 
eyes and his hands to Heaven ; " and more, 
even, if that may be 1 " 

"Behold him, then!" said she, sinking 
down upon the tree beside him, and laying 
her hand on his arm. 

Tom Lawford on horseback, as on the 
former occanon, rode up the dingle, hum- 
ming a low air to himself, and beating time 
to it with his riding whip. 

Jefilfins seemed at once as if deprived of 
volition. A pallor stole over his countenance; 
his eyes seemed starting from their sockets ; 
and like a statue, his convulsive breathing 
alone telling that life was within hint, he 
sate looking at the young man between the 
tree-branches as he passed. 

When he was out of ught, a sort of shud- 
der passed over his frame ; and, clasping his 
hands before his face, he sate for some mo- 
ments in silent, but agonizing communion 
with his own soul and God. 

"May the Almighty Father bless yon, 
and strengthen yon for Hb good work 
and to your own peace I " sud Agnes, with 
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deep emotion, and clasped hsuda, as she 
stood before liini. 

Jeffldns looked her in the face witli an 
expression of pitjr, — " It is then a I^nvford, 
as I was told, — one who could have had no 
thonght or will to make her his wife : and 
at four prayer, and for jonr sake, I have 
forgiren him ! " 

" Not for my soke," replied Agnes ; " but 
for the sake of God, who is the father of ub 
all, and of Jesns Chriat, who is onr saTionr, 
friend, and onr teacher in all things I " 
'1 lukTe forgiven him," again said Jeff- 
kina. " Hand of mine shall never be raised 
ijoie him, nor shall my tongue eorse 
him, Bat," sud he, solemnly addressing 
Agnea, " for the sake of virtue, for the sake 
of what womanhood suffered in the person 
of my poor girl — her downfall and her death 
— listen not to him t Let him not win your 
Iieaji as he has won others ', Hay blessed 
angels watch over you 1 and, if the prayers 
of a poor dnuer like me may prevent a mis- 
chief or a sorrow, they shall be yonrs night 
and morning 1 " 

He tnmed him about to go ; bis couute- 
nance was mild, but sorrowful ; he stood 
more erect, and he trod with a firmer step. 
He h&d listened to the voice of God, who 
had given him a holy vocation, and his 
whole being was strengthened and ennobled 
by it. 

Again he turned back, and blessed Agnes : 
she gave him her blessing in return. They 
parted, and each slowly took their diflereM 
ways. 



The dinner-bell had rang both at the Hall 
and the Rectory, where all the guests were 
assembled, beforeAgnesreachedhome. There 
was no one to dine there that day, but 
Agnes and her nncle ; and the old gentle- 
loan was very angry that she had not re- 
turned in time to sit down with him. He 
had taken his soap, and was busy over his 
boiled capon when she entered. She never 
had seen him so angry vrith her before ; and, 
what was worse, siie could not give any satis- 
factory account of that which had detuned 
her 80 long. Sbe had been no farther than 
the dingle at the bott«m of the park, and yet 
ehe had been away quite three hours. It 
was a very thoughtless thing of her, he said, 
to go sauntering about by herself in lone- 
some places in that way, — how could she tell 
but that she might meet with that fellow 
_Vou IL 



Marchmont, and even Kone than hel It 
was very improper of her ! He used to think, 
he said, that Mrs. Colville complained of her 
oulri notions wlthont cause : but be should 
not think so any longer now I 

Through more than half the dinner he 
scolded her, and through the remainder of it 
he said nnthing at all ; and Agnes, who, was 
more occupied in mind and more agitated in 
feeling by her interview with Jeff'kins than 
even by her uncle's displeasnre, allowed him 
to maintun his silence unbroken. 

After his customary ^ter-dinner nap, 
Agnes went in as usual, just before hia hour 
for tea. She was resolved lliat the good 
old man shonld now have, as far as she was 
concerned, one of those quietly amuung 
evenings of which he was so fond. He was 
fortunately one of tliose persons who can 
bear to hear the same story ten times over ; 
BO, resolving to stmggle sgainet her own ab- 
straction of mind, and determining not to go 
to Mrs. Sam's that night, she thought over 
her best stories and her drollest anecdotes, 
intending to introduce them very cunningly, 
and to while away his ill-humour by com- 
pelling him to laugh. With the tea, how- 
ever, there was brought in a note tmn Hrs, 
Sam, which was to beg that Agnes would 
come, without fail, and to desire her to bring 
such and each quadrilles with her, as they 
all knew she excelled in playing. " My 
dear," and " my dearest Agnee," occurred 
again and again in the note ; but for all that 
she did not feel flattered into any spirit of 
compliance. 

" What is it i " asked the old gentleman, 
pettishly. " Is it from Mrs. Sam I" 

" Mrs. Colville left word," said the foot- 
man, addressing his master, " when she went, 
that Miss Agnes must go as soon aa possible, 
and Sampson is now waiting to go back with 
her." 

Sampson was Mn. Colville's own servant, 
and had accompanied his mistress to the 
Rectory ; he had now brought the note, and 
waited to attend the young lady back. 

" I have no wish to go," said she, address- 
ing her nncle, — " I very much prefer staying 
with you." 

" It 's no use stopping with me," returned 
the old gentleman ; "and I indst upon your 
going!" 

Agnes b^ged at all events to stay with 
him till after tea ; but he was oat of humour, 
and resolute. He insisted upon her going, 
even though it were only to play for other 
people's dancing ; he could see nothing un- 
No. 31. 
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reasonable in it, he sud ; and, <« homoni 
even his iU-hnmoiir, and quite ^[ainst her 
onn inclination, Agnes went out to piepare 
hei toilette. 

Sampson napectfiilly hinted to her, in 
passing him in Qie hall, that he was oidered 
to return instantly, and not to forget the 

It was only to play for other people's 
dancing that die was sent for, and therefore 
it seemed to her needless to array herself in 
her new attire ; so, m airing her ordinarily 
best dress look its best, and with no other 
ornament than a bouquet of geranium in her 
bosom, she set ofiF to tbe Rectory. 

It was a lovely night ; here and there a 
bird twittered in the trees, as they passed ; 
the grasshoppers chirped ; and the deer, which 
lay for the night under a broad oak near the 
road, started up as they passed, and trotted 
away a few paces. The very soul of repose 
lay over every thing ; but AgneB*s mind was 
not in a state to receive its influence. She 
could not cease thinking of Jeffkina and tus 
passion of hatied and revenge, and then, like 
Balaam, blessing the nan whom he came to 
curse. 

Light streamed from the Rectory windows; 
and the gay, laughing voices of youug people, 
who bad walked out of the heated rooms into 
the lovely flower-scented garden that sur- 
rounded the house, came like sounds from a 
totally different world to that in which 
Agne^s mind was thrown. She was now in 
the garden itself. Ughtly-atUred forms, 
each paired with a dark attendant, walked 
slowly along, laughing aloud, or listening to 
the h)w discourse of the apparently enamoured 
attendant. Agnes heard that Mn, Acton 
was at this party, and Mr. Latimer also, as 
the lion of the night. Him she fancied that 
she saw in the distance, with Ada leaning on 
his arm. Happy Ada I tighed she, as she 
oft«n had done before. 

But Ada was not in the garden, whatever 
Latimer might be. Ada came up stairs the 
moment she heard that Agnes was arrived, 
impatient to see her, and, as she said, to ar- 
range her toilette before she went down 

" But I am not dressed," said Agnes. 
Ada seemed annoyed, — "At all events you 
have your new omamente on," remarked 

" No, I have not," returned Agnes. " I 
have only come as a piece of mechanism, to 
play while you dance. I am not at all in a 
company mood to-night, dear Ada," said she. 



trying to keep back some tears, which, she 
could hardly tell why, seemed as if they 
would come into her eyes. 

" Neither am I," sud Ada, revealing all 
at once, spite of her beauty, that aome sad 
and troubling thought was in her heart, 
" and I shall be thankful when this night is 
over ! But, however," sud she, assuming a 
sudden gaiety, " neither you nor I must go 
into the room looUng ddeful. And I wish 
yon had pat on your omamente I I am 
quite angry that you have not done so ! " 

They entered the drawing-room, where 
there were evidently signs of something be- 
yond an impromptu dance. The moment 
her Aunt Colville saw her, she came to her 
also across the room, her countenance ^ving 
evidence of rigorous displeasnie, ** What 
in the world has possessed yon to come 
dressed in this mannert It is quite a dis- 
respect to us all 1 And what could make 
you stop out so long this aftemoonl — yon 
ought to have been back long before it was 
time for US to go. It was very thoughtles* 
of you ; and now to come dressed that 
figure!'* 

" Never mind my dress, dear aunt," said 
Agnes, assuming a cheerful air : "I am only 
going to play." 

'Her oonain also whispered to her, with dia* 
satisfaction in hia countenance, " That she 
shonld have put on her new dress. And Ada 
says," Bwd he, as if he knew nothing of the 
matter, "that you have some handsome new 
ornaments, — why did you not wear themi 
We all wanted you to look your very best 
to-night 1 " 

Agnes made no reply ; she thought of the 
last time she had seen him, not many hours 
before, when she had turned almost the hand 
of a mnrderer aside from him. How little 
can one human beiug understand the heart 
of another I Tom thought that Agnes was 
ont of humour ; and, really out of humour 
himself, he turned hastily from her to flirt 
with the dlliest girl in the room. 

"That is Mr. Prank Lawford's daughter, 
who has sate down to the piano," said Cteorge 
Bridport to th« gentleman who stood next to 

The gentleman looked at her through his 
eye-glass, — " She b a devilish pretty figure," 
said he, "and has beauldhl eyesl 'Pon my 
word, I think she is a pretty girl ! " 

" But devilish ill-dressed for a party like 
this," said George Bridport, loud enough for 
her to hear him. 

At this moment, Mrs. Acton, who was 
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only jiut then awue of her bung tn the 
room, eeat«d heiseU by her, and talked to 
her kindly and eheeifnlly, 

Mrs. Sam, in the mean time, had duly 
informed the oompany that Hiss Agnes Law- 
ford was 80 good aa to offer to play a few 
qnadriUes. The yonng people wen delighted, 
— thoy oome flockhig in from Qte garden, 
bringing a cool, treeh air with them. All 
was bustle and animation, bowg and nnllee, 
of beseeching and assenting partners ; and 
now the quadrille was formed, and Agnes 
began to play. She played beantifuJiy, 
people sud, remarking that it was delight^l 
to danoe to mnrio like this ; they thought 
dte must be a great musical genine, Mr. 
Latimer danoed with Ada. They, too, had 
only come in as the quadrille was formed, 
and Agues had not exchanged a word with 

When the first set trae ended, he eame to 
her, and asked her to dance the aeeond with 
him. Mrs. Acton, at that rery mcnnent^ 
won inaisUng upon taking Agues's plooe at 
the piano, "llie young men wonld be In 
despair, if you were to sit all the eTeuing," 
said she, laughing. " Hy brother, I am 
•ate, would scold me, if I were to allow yon 
to play the next quadrille." Tbeee words 
were on her lips, as he in person made his 
request. 

Many people thronged about her to thank 
her for her playing. They had nerer danoed 
to better muuo before. She must be very 
fond of music, &c. &e. 

" But my dress," said Agnes, appealing 
to Mrs. Acton. "I only came to play, 
really." 

" Your dress is charming — most heeomlng 
to you," whispered she to Agnes ; and then, 
turning to the admlrera of Agne^s musio, 
she said, that they must be contented with 
something less perfect this time, for Hiss 
Agnes was going to dunce. 

Agnes thought of her aunt, and of Mrs. 
Sam, and b^ged again to decline ; and Lati- 
mer st«od and looked at her with a calm and 
yet admiring countenance, which mora than 
anj thing else disconcerted her. 

"I cannot think of your sitting down to 
the piano, Mn. Acton," said Mrs. Sam coming 
up. ** Indeed I cannot ! Agnes was so good 
as to offer ; it is very good-natured of her : 
yes, she does play beautifully," etli she to 
some admirer of Agnes's musical power. 
" I am not sure, though, that Agnes donees, 
Mr. lAtimer. I beliere yon do not, Agnes." 
Of course Agnes ought to have said no ; hut 



3 the 

young people seem to enjoy dancing so much, 
that I had had a musician for the night ; bnt 
I was nnoertam whether a dance would be 
liked — Our rooms ace not large," said shs, 
glancing from one end of her handsome 
drawing-room to the other. 

"I pray yon to intercede for me," said 
Mr. Latimer, taUng hold of Agnes's hand, 
and. addresnng Mrs. Sam ; " she declines 
dondng. If she will not be my partner I 
shall sit down myself," said he laughing. 

" We must not let jVB alt," aoid Mrs, Sam, 
assuming at <mce tt gay humour ; " you do 
Agnes great honour ; and ol courts she will 
not decline ; but I had no idea that sha 
danced," said she, looking very significantly 

Mr. Latimer smiled and bowed, and leading 
Agnes away triumphantly, placed her so that 
young Bridport, who was about to dance with 
Ada, was her vif-o-nt. Agnes^s heart beat, 
and she looked with an expression of inef- 
fable lore on her cousin, reeolTing,eTen though 
he were her partner, to absorb as little of his 
attention as she could — but there was some- 
thing sad and inexpUcable in Ada's eyes. 
The next moment, a proud and cold expres- 
sion came over her features. She is ofl^ded 
with me, thought Agnes ; I am wounding 
her by dancing with Hr. Latimer. I am 
perhaps exciting that most painful of all 
pasdons, jealousy ! Agnes thought how al- 
ready she had been the means, all innocently 
as it was, of wounding her consin's pride and 
ambition : the album-like rolnme, and the 
note came to her mind ; and then her noble 
and ingenuous confesrion ; the nnvelling of 
her loTe and her hopes. How inexpressibly 
dear was Ada to her, as she Qiought rapidly 
on these things I She saw her beautiful 
figure in Its elegant dress floating along ; 
she took, in passing, the lovely hand, and 
endeavoured by a gentle preasare to convey 
a feeling of the love and tendemen that was 
in her heart. But Adawasnowlaughingg^y 
with her partner, and looking again the hap- 
piest, as well as the loveliest in the room. 

"It is all my own fancy!" thought Agnss. 
" Mr, Latimei's dancing with me, affects not 
Ada ; she knows that he does so, as no doubt 
is the fact, because I am the poorest and the 
worst-dreased girl in the room I" 

She resolved to be as gay as the rest. 
Young Bridport thought that the eyes of his 
sit-a-tit were even more beautiful than he 
had at first imagined, and that really she 
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looked such a thorough-bred gentlewoman, 
thftt he could no longer think her ill-dressi 1. 

Nothing bat the most general C[inv«iBatii>-i 
passed betneen Mr Latimer and herself ; bnt 
when that quadrille was ended ebe determined 
to dance no more that night. 

Many yonng men, when it was finished, 
offered themselves as her partnen, bnt she 
resolutely sate down to the instnunent to 
play. From a cause which was, many people 
beUeved, easy of explanation, the next qua- 
drille was not nearly so well played as the 
f<ininer one. Mr. Latimer took bis place 
beside her, and Ada, who had declined danc- 
ing, sate on the other side of the room. Ada 
seemed neither chagrined nor neglected : many 
admirers, the least enamoured of whom by no 
menne was the handsome George Bridport, 
were aronnd her ; hut for all that, Agnes 
never lost tlie thought of her. 

" I wish I could transport yon to the vacant 
chair beside Ada]" thought Agnes, as Mr. 
Latimer's hand tnmed over each succeeding 
page of her Tnnsio-book. 

Mrs. Colville was winning one rubber after 
aitother at whist, so that she saw not what 
was going forward : but Mrs. Sam was busily 
looking after the dandug, and she noticed 
this malapropos adjustment of persons with 
great dissstisfactdon. 

" You have not played this last quadrille 
well," said Mrs. Sam, who had determined 
some time before that there ehould be no 
more dancing ; " but I dare say, dear, yon are 
anxious to get back to papa. She is so att«n- 
tive to papa," said she, turning to Mr. Lati- 
mer, "and he is so poorly to-day, it was 
almost cruel to bring her out." 

"I will now go quietly home," sud Agnes, 
aside to Mrs. Sam. " I will make no adieus." 

" But I do not know how we can spare 
any one to go home with yon," said Mrs. 
Sam, who knew that supper would soon be 
announced. 

" My servant shall walk with her," said 
Mr. Latimer, who, unexpectedly to both 
parties, had heard what passed. 

Whether Mr. Latimer, however, could not 
find his servant, or whether he wished for 
the fresh air, and the cool quiet evening walk, 
or whatever might be his motive, he sur- 
prised Agnes, by joining her outside the 
door, and accosting her with, — " Permit me 
to be your attendant, Miss Agnes, instead of 
my serrant" 

"I cannot indeed, Hr. Latimer," sidd 
Agnes stopfdng, "the distance is so short, and 
I quite prefer gi^ng alone ; the air is ftesb 



and pleasant after the hot drawing-room, and 
there is no danger for me I" 

He took her hand, and drew it within his 
arm with the air of one who will have his 
own way ; and yet there was a something in 
his manner, tender at once and deferential, 
tbat troubled her. She recalled the conclu- 
fflon of her former arguments, that he noticed 
her, and paid attentions to her, becanse his 
benevolence made her very ddieiencies in- 
teresting to him ; but on this occasion there 
surely was something more. Ah, poor Agnee, 
with a sentiment wMch she would not have 
dared to confess to herself, she felt her hand 
within his and resting upon his arm, and then 
she was walkii^ step for step by his ud& 
They walked both slowly and silently. A 
tumult of strange emotion was in her heart ; 
a short spuitnal combat ensued, and she won 
or seemed to win, a victory over herself. 

" Hy cousin Ada is beantifnl ! " sud she, 
speakingin the strength of her self-vanquish- 

" Very beautiful," said Mr. Latimer 
emphatically. 

" She is a noble creature ! " returned Agnes. 
" I think very few persons do her justice ; 
I question if you do, for she is not a merely 
beautiful girl, bnt she has high and estimable 
qualities. I think her one of the most inte- 
resting characten I know. I cannot see 
any fault in her, and I am convinced that 
she must be greatjy improved nnce yoa left." 
Agnes longed to tell the substance of the 
confesdon she had made, but Ada's strict 
prohibition forbade it. 

" I think very highly of her powers," sud 
Mr. Latimer, in a voice which to Agnes 
seemed cool and measured, " and I know no 
one more capable of developing herself nobly 
than Ada. There was a time," continued 
he, after a pans^ " when I tried to use my 
influence with her ; bnt Ada is one of thoss 
who must find the right way herself, 
and, sooner or later, she will find it, no 

" She has found it already," said Agnes, 
warmly : " she is as noble as she is beautiful. 
I wish I could make you think as highly of 
her as I do myself," added she, feeling almost 
deqierate in her cousin's cause. 

" We are nearly at the end of our walk," 
said Mr. Latimer, abruptly, "and I must 
not forget my sister's commission to me. 
She came out to bid you good-bye, hut I 
promised to do it for her, and to b^ you to 
make one of a pic-nic party to Bradgate 
Park — merely her own funily, your nnde'^ 
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Mr. and Hn. Sam, and myaelf, on Tuesday 

" I should like it extremely," said Agnes, 
"if I can go — if my uncle can qiare me." 

" Yon must go, md he must spare yon," 
>«tnm«d Hr. Latimer; "for, to (eU you the 
truth," said he, laughing, " the party is 
made for you and me. Yon, as tbe enUre 
stranger ; I, aa the last arriral ; and the 
party without eitlter of n^ would be 
like Hamlet with the part of Hamlet l«ft 
out." 

Agnes hoped to herself that neither he nor 
his dster would say this to any of her uncle's 
fiinily, and tliis brought them to the HaU. 

"I wish Ur. Latimet would be more atten- 
tive to Ada," thought she, as she entered 
her chamber for the night; "however, the 
vety next time I go out, I will dress myself 
in my very best, and make the rery most of 
myself, and owe nothing to oompassion I " 

Yes, ao she taid ; but throngh the sleepless 
Bight that fallowed, she took a strict and 
close survey of the true connexion which 
existed lelatively between Mr. Latimer, her 
cousin, and herself; and there was someUiing 
very much more momentous than this or 
that dresa, or this or that casualty, which was 
tlie mainspring of Mr. Latimer's behaviour. 
Then, as regarded herself, bow different was 
her feeling now towards him to what it had 
been od that first evening of their meeting 
when she so nnwittingly revealed to him aU 
her domestic aSiectionB and sorrows 1 Yes, 
between then and now a very different feeling 
bad sprung up ; and very different too was 
it now, to wW it waa only comparatively 
a few hours ^o 1 It wae love which she 
was admitting into her heart 1 And thie 
love, which was so flattering, so seductive, 
was treachery to her cousin — to her who had 
confided so much to her keeping — who had 
■nSeredalraadysomuchfromher. Itappeared 
to her at that mom«at almoet criminal ; and, 
if she stole away Latimer's heart, however 
rich the prize, it could only he at the purchase 
of Ada's happiness. Better ten times that 
I duiuld Bu^r thou do this 1 said she. The 
true path for her to take, however, seemed 
hidden from her. She prayed for aid, and 
all seemed ilaTlrmii and uncerfaunty around 
her. She knew not that which was right 
for her to do. For one moment it appeared 
better that she should leave Lawford. In a 
great measure, if not altogether, her mission 
ss i^jarded poor Fanny Jeffkins' child waa 
fulfilled, if not to the letter, yet fully BS to the 
qurit ; and now ahe had duties to perform to 



others, to herself, to her cou^n, to her uncle, 
who had been as a father to her I Her duty 
to these was alike— to primiote the well-being 
and h^piness of ea^ : but then, would 
her leaving Lavrford do this? She knew 
not. However, ahe had a true friend and 
counsellor in her mother, and to her she 
determined to write. She had related to her 
all that, bad hitherto occurred, and now 
again she would be faithfully, candid, and hei 
mother's advice should be her guide. In tbe 
meantime, ahe resolved that nothing should 
induce her to neglect the most rigid fulfilment 
of her duty, nor would she give any ground 
for reproaoh. Her place was with her uncle, 
and him alone. She determined to avoid 
Mr. Latimer's society, and even his slater's, 
and not to give them any reason to suspect 
the treacherous inclinations of her own 

Such were the resolves which, in the still- 
neas of the night, Agnea mode : ahe prayed 
earnestly for the assistance of Heaven to 
strengthen her in this and all other brials; 
and, with a stronger and a more cheerful 
mind, she arose the next morning. 



A sLBBtiBaa night was passed also by Ada. 
She had felt that Mr. Latimer's behaviour to 
her through the evening, althot^h courteous 
and very friendly, nas not that of the devoted 
lover. She had worn outwardly a gay un- 
troubled countenance ; she hod laughed and 
sung, and accepted the attentions of people 
she cared nothing about; but now, that she 
was alone, she gave way to her real fbelings. 
She wept bitterly ; she reproached Latimer 
in her mind with the proverbial inconstancy 
of his sex ; she msolved to call np all h^ 
womanly pride, and he equally indi&rent. 
But that, on the other hand, seemed easier said 
than done ; a miserable feeling, as if every 
thing waa a blank, lay upon her soul, spite 
even of pride and " womanly spirit." And 
then there slid in a soft persuading sentiment 
that she might yet win him — beautiful she 
was, andworthyof him; she would be bumble, 
and gentle, and solicit his tjn^liing ; she would 
let him see how faithful her heart had been. 
As to his attenUons to Agnes, he was inte- 
rested probably with her, from several causes, 
^e hsid known him often, in former years, 
leave her, the worshipped queen of the room, 
to dance with, or pay attention to some de- 
formed, or neglected girL She did not in 
reality attach so very much importance to 
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that; be was inteiMtad in Agnee, for her 
father's take ; tbe had expected that he would 
be K> ; and if ahe henelf wonld only oonde- 
BCend to let him know that his foTourile 
author woa hers also — that they hod taatea, 
and feelingB, and purraite, in oommon, ihe 
might win him, epite of his indifierenee. 
Ah t these were only dreanu of the night ! 
In the morning, ehe woke with the feeling, 
that it is vain to etrire against the natural 
character. Reoerred and prond she natu- 
rally was ; leserred and proud she mmt re- 
main to be. She could not, in the state of 
feeling in which be now was, hint to him, eren 
of what she had done for hi* sake; not even, 
if by not so doing she must die I If, on tlie 
contruy, lie bad retained as be went, then 
how eoeily would all have bean told ; then 
heart would have responded to heart. Now 
when Ada thought upon the confession wUcb 
she had made to Agnee, it burned within her 
soul like fiie. She felt hmnillated, and a 
feeling of resentment rankled in her heart. 

Tbair next meeting was an unpleasant one 
for all parties, and yet ontwardly very little 
was indicated. Nay, even Mrs. Colville her- 
self, seemed more than usually graciooe. She 
however was full of bitter displeasnie. Hence 
it was that during the day she took an op- 
portoni^ of baving a private interview with 
Tom. Private interviews witlk him, were 
not very general thlnga, because Hrs. Col- 
ville was never quite sure how ftr her 
nephew acted with her j bnt Hie. 6am, with 
wham Mrs. Colville hod already canvoned 
the aabject under disonsriiHi, advised that 
Tom ehoold be oonnselled with. 

"I am not satisfied with Mr. Latimer's 
condaot," said she, after she had introduced 
the mbjeot, aa she thought, in a manner 
flattering to his brotherly pride. 

" Nor am I," said Tom abruptly. 

"Then yon observed how Indifferent he 
seemed atxnit herV* asked she ; " I hope no- 
body else did !" 

" Very likely not," returned Tom ; "but 
we were very naturally alive to tJie mbject. 
'Fon my word, I thought he seemed much 
more of a lover to Agnes than to Ada 1 " 

" It is very wrong of Agnes to enoouroge 
hfan. I can see pldn enough how mnoh de- 
lighted ehe ie with his attention — it is very 
wrong of her ! I never expected we should 
have been having any love-aflkira with her, 
and especially with Hr. Latimer] I told 
Mn. Acton that she had no fortune, tbat she 
was quite dependant upon her uncle— and 
then to think of coming in tbat drcsa 1 I 



declare I am quite provoked when I think of 
it!" 

" It is poesible," said Tom, ^waking the 
idea which hod occurred to liimeelf, "that 
Hr. Latimer paid all that attention to her, 
because she wm not remarkably well dressed 
— and yet, after all, she nolly did not look 
amies!" 

"For OUT tweet Ada's sake," sud Ura. 
Colville, " we cannot have this going on. It 
is wrong of Mr. Latimer, and itle sttU wotee 
of Agnee, who owes so much to her uncle ; it 
is perfect ingratitude, I can call it nothing 
else; and she shall leave ua, as sure as 
she is alive, if she sst herself up as a rival 
to Ado, And, by the bye, who wa* it that 
walked home wi^ her last night ? I bad a 
mind to ask her point-blonk this morning at 
breakfut : but I thought the very suspicion 
of its being Mr. Latimer, wonld be so un- 
pleasant to poor Ada." 

"I don't know," said Tian. "I did not 
know that she was gone, until supper was 
half over. I know, however, that Latimer 
was not in when supper b^;;an. Gieoige 
Bridport took in Agnes. I almost expected 
that I must do it myself. But I cannot 
believe that Latdmerw^ked home with her." 

" I asked Sykes this morning," said Mrs. 
Colville, "butshecouldnottellme. Nobody 
was with her at the door. However, I'U find 
it out t And then there is another thing," 
began Mn. Colville, evidently on a new idea, 
" who vrae it that sent her those jet om»- 
ment« t surely that was not his doing?" 

Tom laughed aloud. "No," said he, "no- 
thing of the kind I Her nnde in Scotland, or 
her brother^ oi some of her Lwdon fiienda. 
Latimer 1 God bless me, how could yon 
think of such a thing I " 

"Well, I have spoken my mind to you," 
Bald the old lady, "and we mnet eomdder what 
is to be done. We must not have Ada's 
prospeeta in life mined, and the whole 
country laughing at ns, for a little insignifi- 
cant gitl like that, vdtfaout a penny to her 
fi)rtunel" 

Tom looked as if he were about to say 
B4nnething In opposition to hie aunt: but he 
merely «nded by repeating her words, that 
they must certofaily consider what was t« be 

Tmn, however, needed very little time for 
consideration ; he hod already, and before hie 
aunt spoke, made up his mind as to what 
he waa to do. 

In the afternoon, as usoal, when her 
uncle, who had fully and freely forgiven »il 
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hei 8liort-«omiag8 of the day before, uid 
bad OTen, d«ar old mftn, asked her to par- 
don hia petoUnce, was gone oat in his bath 
ch^, Agnes went ont too, hoping, as she 
always did, amid the qnjetof nature, toaUay 
the troables, and agitations, and nncertunties 
of her own heart. She avoided the dingle 
to-daj, nnwilling to recall more vividly than 
it yet lired in her mind, the strange interriew 
with Jeffkins ; and tSiking a shorter cnt went 
direct to Woodbury I^ne, as bdng the moat 
retired place in the neighbourhood. She 
walked aa far as the little bridge over the 
Herley brook, and then Bbe sate down. 
What was her surprise, and no less her 
chagrin, when her ooorin Tom, who, as on 
former afternoons, hnt now on foot, ninat 
have taken the bridle road down the dingle, 
was now seen ooming down the lone, in that 
direction towards her. It was no ass tiying 
to escape him : they saw each other at the 
first moment, and the next he was at her 

There was a yery friendly expresrion in 
bis eyes, and a peculiar meaning in his voice 
as he said, "I knew you weie here, Agnes, 
and therefore I eame. I hope It is not un- 
pleasant to yon." 

*'t came for a solitary walk," returned 
Agnes. **I have just now many things to 
lUnkof." 

" And so have I," eaid he ; '* and yet, more 
correctly speaking, I have bnt one; and I 
may as well be candid with yoa at once ; 
it is yonrself. It Is no nae trying to conceal 
it any longer ; and yoa must long have been 
aware of it, — I love you, Agnes^ most deq>e- 
rately — most sincerely 1" 

" For Heaven's sake, do not say so," re- 
turned Agnes, with a pals cheek, and an 
aamest roice. "It will bring much onhap- 
piness to ns both, and mach confddon in 
your family, and mnch trouble." 

" Impossible," said Tom, speaking in a 
bold and cheerfal vdce, taking at the eame 
time hie ooosin's hand, which she did not 
withdraw; "who is there to say that I do 
wrong in marrying yont I am my owa 
master. Hy father loves yon as a daughter 
already ; Ada loves you like a sister ; my 
Annt Colville is not of the consequence she 
fancies herself ; we will have yon, as my own 
dear littie wife, mistress at Lawford, and then 
the old lady may look out a home for her- 
self." 

Tom spoke like a lover who has no fear 
of bdng rehsed ; in fact he never dreamed 
of it. 



"It cannot be!" returned Agnes, in a 
voice deeply agitat«d. 

"And why not?" asked he; "what can 
possibly prevent it! My whole life shall 
make you happy ; andmore than thatjAgnes," 
said he, looking tenderly into her face, "shall 
make me deserve the happiness of being 
your husband. You know not," continued 
he in liis peculiarly pemiafflve voice, " the 
immense influence which yon have over me. 
I am obeady far different from what I was. 
I believe that I am a better man : it is yon 
who have made me so. You can make me 
irtiat you like I " 

" I believe of a truth," si^d Agnea, " that 
a very noble nature lies vithin you. I 
believe you to be capable of every good 
sentiment. I bless God, indeed, if I have 
been the means of awakening one better 
thought in your soul— but yont wife I 

"And why notl" demanded he; "there 
an no difficumes tliat cannot be overcome. 
As to fortune," said he, thinking that per- 
haps tliat was in her mind, " I want not a 
farthing vrith you. I want yon and nothing 
more : yon are far dearer to me than s 
million of money ; and as to any differences 
of opinion ~- there are none. I think as you 
do ; you have never uttered one sentiment^ 
however my Aunt Colville may have made 
an outcry about it, that baa not had a le- 
sponse in my own besrt. You have been 
like the light of truth to me : you have dis- 
persed many errors. As my wife, It will be 
my pride to make yon happy. Where, then, 
ia the imposmbility V 

" Dear eourin," s^d Agnes, looking at 
him with the most friendly candour, "yon 
wUl ^ve me credit for trnthfulness of charao- 
ter — yon con believe that wliat I say, I 
mean, and that I wonld not willingly say 
any thing which should deeply wound you, 
vrithont having grave and convincing proof 
to myself of its truth and its necessity. Be- 
lieve me then when I say, it is impoe^ble for 
me to become your wife. I love you as a 
dear friend and brother ; yon are more inte- 
resting to me than I can tell, or you con 
well (wnceive. God knows how willingly I 
would serve yon ; bnt in tius one particular 
I cannot! That yon love me I dnoerely 
believe I but that yon do so, I consider one of 
the saddest events of my life, because I must 
^ve you pain ] " 

"This Is the merest mockery, Agnes," 
said he, impatiently ; " what is love either aa 
a friend or a sister when the heart makes a 
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mneli wumer demand 1 Ti-ue lovo is a 
thing not to be trifled with — not to be giTen 
hy wnght &ud measure. If a true heart, 
Agnes, an amended Ii&, a devotion which 
death only can end, can win from you no 
better return than tliis, tiien there ie only 
one concluHion to be dr&wn — and lite coi^ec- 
tnrea of my Aunt Colville," said he, io a 
tone of bitterness, " may not, after all, be so 
very much wrong — it may be true that you 
are placing yourself as a riral to Ada \ " 

" Does Mm. Colrille, then, say bo ? " aaked 
Agnes, suddenly startled by the words. "Ah, 
no ] God forbid that I should do such a thing ! 
I will now be candid with yon, because I am 
sure that yon deserve that I should be so. 
The alight attentions which Hr. Latimer 
pud me last night troubled me greatly ; how 
thankfully would I have placed him by 
Ada's side I and these things, slight as they 
may be, have detennined me to leave Lawford. 
Hy solitary walk this morning was to think 
over my plans. I have already written to 
my moUier to announce my intentions. This, 
I think, will prove to you that I wish not 
to b« Ada's rival." 

" There is no need for you to leave us," 
said he ; " and the best way, and the surest, 
and the wisest way of proving that your 
heart has no interest in Mr. Latimer, is to 
accept of my hand and heart. Say yes, 
dearest Agnes," pleaded he. " If you could 
only know the uncerity of my love, could 
only give me credit for the good that I know 
myself to be capable of, and which you have, 
ouconscionsty to yourself, awakened into 
vigorous growth within me, yon would not 
drive me to despur by rejecting my suit ! 
Does there yet remain an impoaubility 1" 
asked he impatiently, as he saw her yet pale 
and distressed countenance. 

" Relying," she said, ** on the good that is 
within you, I will say a few woi'ds — strange 
words, of a truth, for me to say — but they 
will explain all to you." She paused, for 
she bad given herself a difficult task, and it 
was not without an effort that she thus con- 
tinued, — "Before I came to Lawford a sad 
secret was committed to roe by one whose 
life was your sacrifice." 

Tom dn^ped the band whieh he had held, 
and turned pale. 

" On the last evening of hor unhappy life," 
continued Agnes, " an evening which termi- 
nated a short career of sin and misery, she 
intrusted to me, upon her bended knees, the 
child which, with mistaken views, — which 
brought on her an awful punidunent, — she 



had abandoned. To the lost moment I am 
convinced that you were dearer to her than 
life." 

Tom pressed his hand upon his brow, but 
made no reply. 

" By the merest chance in the world, yet 
I believe through the hand of God, I foimd 
the child in the caravan of those poor March- 
monts who were in this very lane. But you 
know tiie history of the poor child," said 
she, "as well as I do." 

" And what is this that you have been 
plotting and caballing with those wretched 
people ? " asked he, evidently assuming auger 
to conceal deqier feelings. 

" Nothing," returned she, mildly. " The 
secret whidi that unhappy girl confided 
to me, has never passed my own breast. 
The woman, however, was at the point of 
death ; the child about to be abandoned a 
second time ; the hnsband, a bmtal and 
dissolute man, would not permit the clergy- 
man to visit his wife, because, aa you know, 
he had inveterate ha^d against Mr. Colville. 
I therefore sent for the father of the child's 
mother ; he is a good man, and one whom my 
father knew well — the child is now in his 
hands — it will want no more." 

"And for what is this wretched history 
now brought up agaiBst me ? " demanded he : 
" these are some of the outri notions of which 
my Aunt Colville complains; and it is a 
peculiar subject, too, for a young lady to 
introduce to a gentleman I " and with these 
words there was an attempted jeer in his 
countenance. 

" You pressed me very closely," returned 
Agnes, " or I would not have spoken of it. 
Yon may treat it with levity : but I cannot 
do so. You may still consider it, as no doubt 
you do, a light thing, to win the love of a 
poor girl, tA whom you could make no resti- 
tution, only for her ruin ; but, believe me, 
in the eyes of God, of truth and justice, it is 
not so. This it is, I candidly confess to you, 
outr^ as my notions may appear, which kept 
my heart safe while it acknowledged your 
native goodness, and whilst it blessed you for 
being kind to me— very kind, when others 
were not so— this it was which kept my 
heart free from any warmer sentiment than 
friendsliip and gratitude. These I have 
always felt for you, and these I shall always 
feel ; and I conjure you, by all tliat is sacred 
and dear to you, to listen to the better voice 
within your own soul, which even now 
reproaches you for having treated that as a 
trifle which was a great and an awful sin I" 
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H« knew that ever; word which ahe Eftid 
w&B trae : but pride and an evil spirit warred 
yet against tlie good that was in him. 

" If women," continned Agues, " would but 
be futhfnl to virtue, not only in their own 
penon^ but for virtiLe*B own take, uid wonld 
f«e), as tmly U the case, th&t the whole sex 
ie injuTed if but one woman fall, then bow 
difienutly would men treat women 1 " 

The evil spirit within hb heart snggeated 
to him to torn her words to ridicule ; to ques- 
tion even whether the faultless Latimer were 
really without sin ; but his newly awakened 
and better nature silsneed the Sfoiit; his 
answer therefore was of another kind. 

" Agnes," said he, in a voice which wrung 
her heart but to hear, " is my crime, then, 
like Caiu% to moke me an oateast for ever ? 
Does my error, which may have its palliation, 
exclndemeforeverfromhope? Cannot sincere 
repentance, cannot an after life of purity 
and truth atone to yonr sense of virtue for 
one transgression? I acknowledge that I 
have sinned. I will make all the reparation 
in my power — all that even yon can require 
^m me. I will acknowledge the child of 
that unhappy girL I wUl do all yon ask, 
all yon demand — only refuse me not your 
lovel" 

Agnes felt that the time of trial was now 
at hand. She was silent, and the eloquent 
tears rolled down her cheeks. She counselled 
deeply with her own-heart ; many feelings — 
and a woman is often never nearer to 
accepting a man than when she refuses him, 
strange aa the paradox may appear — pleaded 
in his favour. Feelings of deep compasuon 
for him ; entire trust in her power over him 
for good ; gratitude for much kindness, all 
pleaded for him ; but sUU then was another 
voice, strong in its sense of truth and rights 
which said no — and to that she listened, 
although it compelled her to a hard task, 

" Speak, Agnes," pleaded the yonng man, 
•amestiy : " say that you will not cast me 
off, and my life and all that I have is 
yon™ i" 

" May God in heaven strengthen ns both ! " 
sud Agnes, in a broken vince : " but we most 
parti" 

"We part then 1 " returned he, in a voice 
idiich went to her. heart, "and may God 
bless yon t but yon have made a miserable 
man of me, whan yon might have made me 
so haH*7 I " And without another word or 
look, like one who was prepared to meet his 
&te, he turned and slowly walked away. 
. Whether she had done tight or wrong, for 



the first sad moments after his departure, sha 
knew not. She felt like one who has been 
stunned, and all was dark mthin her mind. 
She sate for some time after he was out of 
si^t, and then she, too, arose and walked 
slowly homeward. This declaration had 
taken her by surprise; she could hardly 
believe bnt that it was a strange and troubled 

Tom came not back to dinner ; but be 
was often so very eccentric in his movements 
that but littie notice was taken of the cir- 
cnmstanee. Hrs. Colville and Ada sate in 
the littie library in the evening, and Agnes 
read aloud a new novel of Bfrs. Gore's. It 
was a quiet evening, and over the minds of 
the household, whatever might be thetr true 
inward feelings, there was a great outward 
serenity. Agnes, however, grew silenUy 
uneasy as bed-time approached, and Tom had 
not yet returned. 

" I wonder what is become of hhn 1 " said 
Ada, after her father had letiied for the 

Agnes wonld have told them that she hod 
seen him that afternoon in Woodbury Lane: 
but she did not dare to trust her voice in 
speaking of him. 

At length, when it was ooucladed that die 
servants must sit up for him, a note was 
brongbt in. It had been sent from a rOsd- 
dde inn, where the coadi stopped, a few 
miles off, and was to say, that important 
busineaa had unexpectedly taken him from 
home ; that his portmanteao, with such things 
as he enumerated, should I>e sent to him at 
Leioester the next day, and that the tjme of 
his tetum was uncertain. 

Young Mr. Lawfoid had his own hneinesa, 
his railway shares to look after, and Heaven 
knows what : so his absence caused no asti>- 
nishment. 



Trobb, four, five days went on quietly, 
and then a letter came for Agnes from her 
mother. It was such a letter as she expect- 
ed. And now her kind, considerate Scottish 
uncle prayed her to come to him ; she should 
be to him, he said, as a daughter. He re- 
mitted to her money for her journey, and 
arranged how and when die was to come. 
" I wish, however," said her mother, towards 
the end of the letter, "that you could sea 
those dear boys before you Irave EnglAnd ; 
but it is impossible. Their letters are cheer- 
ful ; they are in good health, and are 
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ddng woU; bnt poor Hairy feel* it vtsry 
hard to spend his holidaT* »t school. The 
Carters, to vbom. they wen to go, are called 
to Boologne by the dangerona illnees of poor 
Ellen ; and the BJdleya have the scailetina, 
BO that there ie nothing for them fant to sub- 
mit, and be as contented as they can." 

The expectation of bein^ bo soon reunited 
agun to her beloved mother, diffosed, for the 
fiist time for many days, a cheerfulneas over 
the mind of Agnes. Her mother also entirely 
approved of her condnct in every way ; and 
how strengthening, in difficult circumstances, 
is the approval of those wboee judgment we 
etteem I It was now time to annoonce her 
Intentions to her relatives ; and, after all, as 
dw expected it would he, it was a very difficult 
and painful duty. But, however, it must be 
done. 

Ada was alone in her dresdng-room, and 
fa) her Agnes went first. 

"I am come to announce to yon, dear 
Ada," she said, " that I am shortly about to 
leave you. My mother and my ancle wish 
me to go to Uamif — but I shall never forget 
yonr kindneaa " more she could not say. 

" I know how it is," sud Ada ; " I sus- 
pected as mu(^ when Tom went away so 
suddenly— yon hav« refused him I " 

Agnea was taken by surprise ; she coloured 
deeply, and then turned pale. 

"He loved yon very dearly," continued 
Ada, "and, spite of some few drawback^ he 
is a very noble fellow. I think that you 
have acted very nnklndJy by him, for you 
oan have no Idea of his deep love for you." 

" Circumstanoes," returned Agnes, "have 
made me seem — oh, so unwillingly on my 
parti— to do anUnd things to you both. 
Professions, when the actions do not seem to 
bear them out, are quite insults. I, there- 
fore, will make no pTOfesdons ; but He who 
reads the heart, and knows every secret acUon 
and motive, knovro that I have not been 
actuated by nnkindness or mere wayward- 
oesa, and that I feel nothing but the most 
dlnnterested regard and affection for you." 

The sincerity with which these words were 
spoken, carried conviction with them. "I 
will believe you," said Ada, "I will give 
yon credit for acting truthfully, and perhaps, 
tbou^ I cannot see it, wisely, in refnmng 
my brother. It was, however, a fond wish 
of my heart Uiat you might have been his 
wife ; and I fear now that you have almost 
driven him to despwr ; and yet," continued 
she, wishing to pigne Agnes, and speaking in 
her cold tone of voice, "that would be very 



fooliah in him. Henrietta Bolton would 
make him a charming wife ; and ah^ I am 
sure, would not refuse him." 

" I ehould love Henrietta Balton," replied 
Agnes, watmly, " if she would make your 
brother happy. J am deeply interested in 
him, much more than yon can unagine, or 









"What foolish scruples, then, have pre- 
vented you from accepting him? If it i>e 
fear of my Aunt Colville, that is the idlest 
thing in the world." 

"I have made my decision, dear Ada," 
sud Agnes, "and that not ra^y. I may 
stand accused of foUy, and even coldness of 
heart : but indeed I have not deserved iL" 

"That we shall see," said Ada, with a 
voice and manner which showed her to be 
both wonnded and displeased. 

Mrs. Colville and Mrs. Sam had come to. 
the firm determination that Agnes must go ; 
it was a thing which admitted of no pro and 
am. Go she must. They wished that some- 
thing wonld occur to call her away. They 
did not know on what plea to get rid of hei 
themselves ; and then there was another 
question, — would her uncle let her go 7 
That was a doablAil question. But for all 
that, go she mast. Had they not better, 
they thought, open to him all their plans. 
He was desirouB, of oonrae, that Ada should 
marry Hr. Latimer ; but tiien the old gen- 
tleman was crotchety ; if he got the slightest 
idea in hia head that Ur. Latimer preferred 
Agnes to his daughter, he would be very 
likely to say, " Well, then, let him have her, 
with all my heart 1 " 

"Poor, dear man!" aud Mrs. Colville, 
"there Is no dependance on his nund now : 
he ie eadly shaken I " 

However, uncertain as was the step of 
consulting the old gentieman upon it, one 
thing was certwn, and tliat was, that Agnea 
must go ! 

When, however, Agnea announced to these 
two ladies her mother's wish, and her own 
intention of leaving Lawford, a very mixed 
feeling — such is the inconeistonoy of hnman 
nature — came over th^ minds, of there 
being a something, after all, at the bottom 
of this, much deeper than tiiey themselves 
yet saw. like Pharaoh with the Israelites, 
their hearts were hardened, and they wera 
not inolined to let her go. The one looked 
at the other ; the same sentiment was in 



think it very atrange oonduct, Agnea. We 
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coD^dend yon aa engaged hem ia attending 
upon your nneb. I am mre that ereiy 
raaaonable attentioo haa beam paid to 7011 ; 
yon hkT* been treated by na as one of the 
family ; but if yon think that yon oan mend 
jrounal^ of oonrse we can liave nothing to 
My, exoept regMttbf it on yonr own ao- 

* Bat I think," raid the elder lady, with- 
out giTlng Agnes time to reply, " that yonr 
nnoie will be yety mnch hurt by yonr eon- 
dnet. He is very mnoh attached to you, 
and has been quite a father to yon, and yon 
•hoold oonelder this." 

"I do oon^der It," replied Agnes. "I shall 
alwnys mtoin the most grateful eense of ray 
ancle's hindnese to me ; hut circnmstance^ 
whieh I cannot oontrol, make It very desirable 
for me to leave. Hy mother wiahes It also. 
Hy nncle ofiers me a home with him, not so 
splendid 08 this, certainly, but one which 
promises me mnoh happinesa." 

As Agnes said these words, the door opened, 
knd Mr. Latimer was announced. Nothing 
eonld be gayer or brighter than his conn- 
tenance. It was a wonderful contrast to the 
thie« which bad been In conclare the minute 
before. His arriTal, howsver, mads an In- 
•tantatieoaH change in these. The first 
dinaer-bell had just rung, and he immedi- 
atriy declared his Intention In coming to be, 
dining with them. The two Mrs. Colrilles 
welctoned him most joyfnlly,— it was k 
friendly of him, so neigbbouriyi Agnes 
whhdiew ; and, hastening to Ada, informed 
her of the nnexpeoted dinner guest, and 
begged also that die might be excused from 
appearing at table. 

" J am not well, dear Ada," she stid, and 
her conntenanee testified to the truth of her 
words ; "but do not yon be angry with me, 
I flwl as if that were more titan I eonld bear, 
^le angtr of those I love makes my heart 
aehe." 

** I cannot be angry with yon," said Ada, 
on whose mind Tih. Latimer's arrival had 
shed a broad sunbeam of delight ; " yon dis- 
arm my anger hy yonr gentleness — and yet," 
added she, " I cannot forgive yonr refasing 
to become my sister." 

It was tgreei between the elder and 
yonnger Mrs. Colville, that conridering Mr. 
Itftimet was come, not a word should be 
wid about Agnes leaving them. The old 
gentleman, as yet, knew nothing of it, and 
they wonid not spoil the harmony of the 
party by Introducing the subject. He 
troubled himself very mnoh about Agnei^s 1 



indisposition, and insisted after dinner that 
she diould have some strong oofiee sent up 
to her, and a ameiiiug-bottls, and begged hw 
to bathe her temples irith •an de Cohgne. 
He said that he eonld not do without her. 

" It is strange what an effect that girl haa 
upon me, Mr. Latimer," said he, addressing 
that gentleman : " thera is a wonderful eome- 
thing about her that quite takes hold of ime. 
If I had been a young fellow now, I should 
certainly have been over head and ears in 
love with her, that I should I" and the old 
gentleman's eyes twinkled as if tears were 
in tiiem. 

Mr. Latimer laughed merrily, and said 
that he dionld not wonder at all ; that really 
there was a deal of truth in vrtiat Mr. Law- 
ford said. 

"You may laug^" said old Mr. Lawford, 
**bnt 111 repeat it I there an not many girls 
like her," 

Mr. Latimer did not incline to controvert 
that opinion, therefore the old gentleman 
B^d no more on the subject. ' 

"I am going to have my nap," sud he, 
when he had finished his half pint of port ; 
" Agnes must come down to me in about an 
honi>— yon'U see to It, Ada ; and if I am 
pretty well, yon shall all eome and have tea 
with me." 

He looked wonderfully good-tempered ; 
and, declining the ofiered arm of Ur. Lati- 
mer, he shuffled away to his own room. 

Agnes went to him as he desired, resolving 
not to say a word to him on a subject which 
would be so palnfnl to him that evening. 
Instead of so doing, she combed his hair, of 
which he was so fond, she lubbed his bald 
head with her soft hand ; sang to him and 
told him little stories. He was as hiqtpy as 
aldng; he kissed her tenderly, and called her 
his pet-child ; and then bade her ring for t«a. 

" You must bring in tea for all," said he 
to the servant, "and tell the ladies and Mr. 
Latimer, with my compliments, that I will 
expect the pleasuie of their company to tea." 

Agnes could not object, and with the nm 
came in the household guests. Ada was 
leaning on Mr. lAtimer's arm; the beet 
understanding in the worid seemed to exist 
between them ; he placed a chair for her, and 
sealed himself by har side. The two Mrs. 
Colvilles looked quite triumphant. 

Flowers stood on the tea-table, and a soft 
Ump-Iight lit the room, which lying away 
from the west was early dark even In summer. 
All seemed inviting to the most t^roeable 
sodal Interoonree, 
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" Yon have not lieud the news," a&id Mis. 
Colville to hei brother the moment she 
Bested. " It has taken na greatly by mipiise, 
but it has delighted lu also equally." 

"Wliat can it be!" asked Mr. Lawford 
impaUently. 

Mr. Latimec laughed, and so did Ada. 

" You hare not heard of Tom Iat«Iy ? 
eaid Mr. Iditimei. 

" No, upon my word, we hare not," n 
turned the old gentleman. 

" I have, however," said Mr. Lstimer. 
" He made his appearance at my sister's 
yesterday, on very important bnsinese ; that 
of paying his court to Henrietta Bolton — 
and of course, with remarkable success. My 
brother and sister are delighted with i^ and 

"Upon my woidl" exclaimed the old 
gentleman ; " that was his sudden business, 



a it?" 



n concealed 



Agnes vae making tea ; the \ 
her face from every one. The 
surprised her ; but in what way it exactly 
affected ber, in the firat instance, it would be 
difficult to say. In some little degree it 
lessened her regard for him, and yet what a 
burden it at once lifted from her breast 1 
IHque, no doubt, was at the bottom of it ; but 
still the match was bo wise and suitable a 
one, that she could do no other than rejoice 
in it 

" Well," a^d the old gentleman, after a 
pause, in which he seeing to have been cogi- 
tating on the subject ; " Miss Henrietta 
Bolton b a great favourite of mine, and she 
has done my son great honour in accepting 
him; butlhadlaidoutmy little Agnes there, 
for his wifei" 

The eyes of all turned upon her, even Mr. 
Latimer's, and all with veiy different feelings. 

"Bnt man proposes, and God disposes," 
said he, " and we'll hope that Agnes will get 
a good faosband somewhere else ; bnt then 
it will be taking her away from me, and that 
I should not like ; but I am an old man, and 
I may not live to see that day I " 

He was quite afected by his own sugges- 
tions, and so also was Agnes. 

It was a termination to the merry news 
of Tom's wooing, which nobody had expected. 
But the party was not going to be mournful 
for all that. A fen momente restored both 
Agnes and her uncle to their usual cheerful- 
ness, although the old gentleman gave evi- 
dence of weighing the consequences of Tom's 
marriage through the whole evening. But 
it had taken a load from the heart of Agnea, 



which made her feel like a new being. An 
intelligent look passed between herself and 
Ada, which said, on the one ride, " You see 
that I have not made Tom irreparably 
miserable after all 1 " and on the other, 
" You see that a very sweet girl would have 
him although yon would not I " and then 
the eyes of both expressed the same sentiment, 
— " We are very good Mends again with 
each other, and very well satisfied with the 
state of affiursl" 

When this subject had subrided, Mr. Lati- 
mer said, that he had also another little 
piece of news to tell them, which had pren 
him great pleasure, "and which," sud he, 
addresring Agnes, " will I am sure please 
yon also." 

As the last news had been about wooing, 
a curious sensation went to the heart of every 
one present, as if this too must be of a dmilar 
natnte — but then what had Agnea to do vrith 
it! Eveiy body looked curious and amand. 

" You recollect the other day," said he, 
turning to Hr. Lawford, "the little affair 
about that poor fellow Marehm«kt with the 
caravan in Woodbury Lane 1 " 

" What, he has been taken up, has he t " 
asked Mrs. Colville triumphantly. 

" No, nor I hope b likely to be," replied 
Mr. Latimer. 

Mr*. Colville was not going to oppose any 
hopes of Mr. Latimer's, however extraordi- 
nary they might be : so she left him to con- 
tinue hb narrative. 

" Marchmont removed hb caravan," con- 
tinued he, " to Merley Common just by me. 
When I had left you the other morning I 
rede up to the little encampment, and found 
the poor woman extremely ill. I sent off 
for the doctor from Meriey, and ordered my 
housekeeper to look after her a little. I 
heard nothing more about them, nnlU last 
evening, when, as I was walking in my 
grounds, I heard a sound, which was not to 
be mistaken, although it b a very uncommon 
one in our neighbourhood, — the singing of a 
hymn, as if preparatory to a field-preaching," 

"Bless me ! are the Methodists again in 
the parish ! " exclaimed Mrs, Colville. 

" It seemed very much like it," replied Mr. 
Latimer ; "and as I do not happen to have 
any very violent prejudice against l^e Metho- 
dists " — (here again was an opinion which, 
frem Mr, Latimer's lips, poor Mrs. Colville 
was obliged to toletate)— I too betook my- 
self to the place whence the sound proceeded, 
and which was that little Merley Common 
on whidi Marchmont's caravan stood." 
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"The devU tamed preacher!" said Mr. 
likwford IftngtuDg, and anticipating what he 
expected to be the drift of the story. 

" No, it was not Marchmont, nor the black 
adTeniarf ia his shape," returned Mr.I.atiiner, 
emiliiig, "although the preacher had made 
a pulpit of the steps of hie caravan. The 
preacher was a strai^r to me, a man per- 
haps of sixty ; a man of the working clast, 
however, with a haggard and care-worn 
conntenance, and thin silvery hair, which 
was combed back from a forehead which 
indicated great powers of mind. He had 
probably been preaching through the week 
in the neighbouring vill^es, and this now 
was his Snnday congregation. There were 
probably two or three hundred people assem- 
bled, all neat and deoent, people of all agee^ 
In Uieir Sabbath apparel. It was a sight 
i^ch pleased me greatly. Within the door 
of the caravan alst^ there was a singular and 
interesting gronp ; theuokwoman, who now 
Been>ed better both in mind and body, sate 
on h«T bed or in a chair propped up with 
pillows, and at her ude a giil held on her 
knee one of the most beautiAil children I 
ever saw in my life, « livit^ cherub of 
HnriUo. The hymn was just finished, and 
the preacher gave ont his text, ' The i^irit 
of tile Lord is upon me, because he hath 
■ounnled me to preach the gospel to the 
poor : he hath sent me to heal the broken. 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovery of nght to the blind, to set at 
liberty those that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.' 

"I have heard many preachers, bath at 
home and ia America," continued Mr. Lati- 
mer ; " I have heard the highest dignitaries 
in the church, and the most celebrated 
preachers of the day, both learned and nn- 
leamed ; bat I never heard so ef%ctive a 
sermon aa this. There was no ranting, no 
striving after effect in it ; there was no 
flowery eloquence, nor any appeal to the pas- 
sions ; but it was, from b^^inning to end, the 
strong eloquence of truth kindled into a living 
flame by the broadeet spiritof Christian love. 
It was a sermon on the mission and power of 
Christianity, as it comes home to every man's 
heart and hearth, and every day's experience. 
The people all round me were weeping ; but 
the most lentarkable and interesting feature 
in the whole scene, was poor Harchmont 
himself. He stood apart from every one, 
on the outside of the assembly, as if he had 
not made up his mind whether to go or stay. 
There was an nneasiness and an oncertunty 



[n his conntenance for some time. At length 
he was fairly won ; his hard features relaxed, 
and then kindled up into a responsive senti- 
ment, and not long afterwards J saw him 
seated on the ground weeping like a child. 
It was an extraordinary and really an a^ct- 
ing thing, to see that man, whom the law had 
pronounced to be a hardened and hopelesi 
criminal, brought into the state of a humble, 
repentant child, by the simple teachings of 
the doctrines of love~hy the pure gospel 1 " 

" But tKot it the gospel which really was 
preached^" asked Mrs. Colvtlle. 

"Unquestjonably, the repentance-working, 
purifying, and life-ennobling gospel," re- 
turned Mr. LaUmer ; " and it seems to me 
that the apostles of our Lord, poor fishers 
and handicraftsmen, whom he sent abroad 
to preach and teach, must have been such a 
this poor, hard-handed mechanic." 

Old Mr. Lawford wiped his eyes, — "If 
the Methodists," said he, " can reform such 
fellows as Marchmont, it is a pity, I think, 
that they have been sent out of out parish." 
" I think so, too," said Hr. Latimer, 
warmly ; " and if their preachers were 
always like this man, they shonld have a 
chapel in my grounds, if there were no other 
place for them." 

Agnes looked at him with an expresraon 
of unspeakable admiration and gratitude. 

" Yon approve of this heresy. Miss Agues," 
said he, " I see it in yonr countenance." 

Ada would have said that she did so also, 
spite of her Aunt Colville and spite of Mrs. 
Sam ; but a something in the expresuon of 
his eye, as he looked at Agnes, a something 
in the tone of his voice, kept her silent. 

What could have made Agnes happier 
than these tidings 1 This, then, was poor 
JefTkins, going forth upon that misdou U 
which she herself had been instrumental ir 



privat« troubles and nncert^uties sank into 
nothing as she thought of JefTkins^ an agent 
in God's hand, and the nnner Marchmont 
the first-^ita of his futhfulness. God had 
blessed him and his labours. The sick 
woman and the child too, would both be 
saved spiritually and temporally. She could 
no longer be depressed. Whatever the even- 
ing might be to the others, to her it was a 
happy one : she was raised out of herself ; 
and when Mr. Latimer made the most kind 
inquiries after her mother and her brothers, 
as if they had been his own friends, she 
had forgotten that it was for Aer sake tT 
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tUa WM done, and, in the open-heftrtod 
nmpliclty of a broad Christiui love, sbe 
told of &« pooT }>oya who wen forced, eo 
sorely agabst their will, to Bpend their 
holidays at eckool, — " Poor lade," ehe eald, 
" I wieh they were at Lawford ! " Mr. LaU- 
mei made many inquiries about them still, 
and at what school they were. It seemed to 
please him, just as mnch as it pleased her, 
that he knew something about the gentleman 
with whom they were ; they had been mem- 
bers of the same college for some months, — 
Mr. Latimer's college life having begun jnst 
before the other gentleman's terminated. 

All this was Teiy pleasant ; and then ar- 
ningemente bad to be made relatire to the 
Bradgate Park pic-nic of the morrow. All 
regarding this day's pleasure had been thrown 
into confasion and uncertainty by Tom's 
absence ; and Agnes also had felt great di£G- 
culty, under exisdng circnmstancee, in be- 
coming one of the party. All was right 
now, bowerer ; Tom waa t« accompany his 
betrothed and the Actons ; and Mr. Latimer 
had now to propose that the party from 
the Bectory and Uie Hall, of course including 
Agnea^ should take luncheon at the Hays, 
which was in their direct way to Bradgat«, 
and then that they should all proceed to- 
gether to the point of rendezvous in this 
beautiful old park, where the Actona weald 
meet them punctually at three o'clock ; Mr. 
LaUroer stipulating for the pleasure of driving 
Ada and her cousin in his barouche. Mrs. 
Acton, whose party this was to be considered, 
churned the privilege of providing viands for 
a cold collation, which was to be niread in 
some beautifully secluded part of the park. 
Fire was to be lighted in gipsy foshlon, and 
coffee, which Henrietta Bolton prided herself 
in making with great skill in the true con- 
tinental manner, was to be enjoyed, as rich 
coKe can only be thoroughly enjoyed, in the 
open air. The ladies were to ^g ; the gen- 
tlemen were to be as amiable as possible, and 
all was to be perfect. 

Mrs. Colville, and Ada, and Mrs. Sam, 
approved greatiy of the whole arrangements, 
and agreed to every thing. 

"I think," said Agnes, who, after all, 
dreaded this immediate meeting with her 
couun, and believing that it would also be 
unpleasant to him, " that I had much better 
stay at home with my uncle." 

Every one turned to him, even Mr. Lati- 
mer. — " I think," said he, addressing the old 
gentleman, " that you will spare Miae Agnes 
to be of our party ; my uster wishes it very 



much, and she ia the only one amongst us 
who has not seen the park." 

"To besure,she must go 1" said he; "she 
must go, and bring ma word about Tom and 
his lady-Jovel God bleaa mel to thmk of 
hit setting olF In that sly way I " 

It was quite decided that Agnes must go ; 
and she, however reluctant she might be to 
meet Tom, even as the Jianei at another, 
and however strong was her conviction that 
it was not for the peace of her mind, though 
it might matter nothing to Mr. Latimer, to 
be much in his society, did not see how she 
could make any oppodtion. 

" Han proposes, and God disposes I " said 
Mr. Lawford, the nert morning, when, after 
a night of violent thunder, the family, late 
in the forenoon, still sate over the bre^cftst 
table, looking out into drenching rain, which 
looked as if It never would oeSM. lite 
thunder-storm seemed to be one of that 
kind, which, after a long period of dry 
weather, at once breaks it up, and b the 
precnrsor of a long wet and cold time. 

" There vrill be no Bradgate Park to-day," 
B^d Ada, moumftilly, who, feeling confident 
that Agnes would attach herself to Mrs. 
Acton through the day, aa she had eaid she 
would do, in order to enjoy aa much of her 
pleasant society aa was possible, had antici- 
pated, poor girl, the necessity of Mr. lAtimer 
and herself having long tfte-d-t4tei in that 
qniet, old, sylvan region, where the poeti; of 
nature and the poetry of a beautiful life wei« 
BO hannonionsly nnlted, and which might 
lead— oh, so naturally !—4« a union of spirit 
between themselves. Lady Jane Qrey's 
study of Plato In thoae old woods, might so 
easily lead to a confesaon of the study she 
had devoted herself to, of works aa noble as 
those of Plato ! 

" There is a little break in the clouds ! I 
think It looks a little brighter!" said she : 
" what do you think, Agnes I " 

Agnes thought so too ; nay, there was even 
tho faintest ray of sun^ne ! but then Mrs. 
Colville came in with her very natural 
recollection, that, let the sun shine as it 
would, the mossy tnrf of the old park would 
be a very unfit carpet for the feet of any 
lady that day, to say nothing of sitting and 
singing on the grass. 

"Just as well be one of Alderman Scalea's 
cherubs," said her father, "and sit snging 
on a damp cloud ! " 

" Then I suppose It must be pven up ! " 
said Ada, " It is so very awkward," ehe 
continued; "one cannot tell whether one is 
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expected or not. Pei^ps Mr. L&tlnMT may 
e^Mct us to Inndieoii, and it U bettec to 
hftTS ii&lf a pleasure than none." 

"My dear!" retomed her aunt, "it b 
impoadble I It woold look like perfect 
iDSBnitjin na — See, it rains now faster than 
erer ; and now," said she, looking at her 
wat«h, " it is half past twelve." 

It rained all day : there was a damp, chill, 
oomfortlese feeling in the hooae, which made 
people think of the delights of a fiie as the 
day wore on. In the afternoon a Mirant 
came over from the Hays with a note from 
Mr. Latimer to Mis. Colville, fall of regrets 
for the untoward opposition of the elements, 
together with two remarkably fine pino- 
spples. The pinery at the Hays was noted 
for the fine quality of its fruit. Mrs. Col- 
ville read from the note that Mr. Latimer 
hoped that Ada would accept them. Heaven 
knows if the words were really in the note, 
for the old lady pat it in her pocket as soon 
as she had finished it. Poor Ada 1 she 
almost forgave the rain. 

"It's very pretty of Mr. Latimer to send 
Ada the handsome pines," sud Urs. Colville 
to her brother, as they all sate at tea together 
before a fire which was lighted in the little 
library. Ada divided one of the pines tliat 
evening among them. She was nnnsually 
lively and amiable. 



The next morning Tom Lawford made 
his appearance at home, and Hrs. Colville 
had a private conversation with her brother ; 
but one subject Is quite enough at a time, 
and we will take them in the order in which 
they occurred. 

Tom received the congratnlatioDS of hie 
family with a very well-satisfied mien ; one 
little remark, however, of his father's dis- 
concerted him. 

" I condder," said he, ** Miss Bolton a very 
channing girl, and perhaps a little too good 
for you ; she has a handsome fortune and 
good connexions ; I have nothing to say 
agtunst the match. It is time yon got 
married, and you have my entv-e consent ; 
but I had hoped, Tom, that we might have 
done your poor uncle some little justice by 
providing for his daughter amongst ub. Ridi 
women are not uncommon, nor handsome 
ones either, but such girls as Agnes ore 
nncommon. But fathers must not choose 
for that sons ; and so, God bless yon, Tom, 
and give my love to Henrietta Bolton." 



His voice was broken, and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. His son seized his li 
and grasped it, and left the room without 
speaking. 

After he was gone, lbs. Colville oame in ; 
and Tom, expecting ta find his dster alone 
in the dining-room, went there ; but Agnes 
was with her. He started : but, maatering 
the emotion, whatever it m^t be, which 
he fell, he sud in a tolerably firm ytnee,— 
"I am obliged to leave home again for a 
week ; my business in London is unfLUished; 
yon can tell my aunt and my father. — Giood- 
bye I- 

He had hardly glanced at Agnes : he did 
not speak to her. His conduct was natural, 
perhaps, but it troubled and distressed her. 

" I must leave this place," again said she 
to herself, " this is his home, and I drive h' 
from it ! " Slie dreaded announcing her 
departure to her uncle ; and indeed, to her, 
the parting from him was very grievous. 
But, however, this little inddent vrith Tom 
decided her to a prompt and firm fulfilment 
of her duty. "When I go to him, after 
luncheon," she said, " I will tell him, when 
he and I are quite alone together." 

In the meantime, as we said, Hrs. Colville 
is having an interview with Iiim. 

" Brother," ^e b^an. Beating herself 
beside him almost before his nap was ended, 
" I have some little matters to talk orar with 

The old gentleman was a little out of 
humour, and a little out of spirits, and was 
not at all in a mood for an unpleasant com- 
munication ; but, however, he was destined 
to have one made to him that day either by 
one party or by another, and there is no 
opposing one's destiny. 

" I suppose that Agnes has not told yon," 
she continued, " that she wants to leave ua." 

"No!" said he; " nor do I think that she 
does — why should she 1 " 

" Yes, indeed," lepeated she, " why shoold 
she ? bat however she does. Her mother, 
she tells me, and her uncle In Scotland, wi^ 
it ; but that may be an excuse, as very 
likely it is, if tbey are rational petyle : for 
where among them oan she have a home 
like this f the same advantages, and the sa 
class of society 1 However, she tells me that 
she wishes to go, and that immediately I " 

" It is veiy odd, and very nnldnd not to 
have mentioned it to me 1 " said her uncle. 
" I thought that she was fond of me ; « 
I take it as very unkind — very unkind, 
indeed I Wliat am I to do without her 1 ** 
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" Very true," said Mm. Colville ; " uid bo 
I told her. I told her that she wu behaving 
very ill. We oAred her a comfortable home 
here ; she has been treated just like one of 
the family, and you have been like a father 
to her — I told her all this. I am not at all 
pleased with her, for I con^der that she had 
no more right to go away in thia abrupt 
manner than a hired servant had 1 " 

" Do not talk of it in that way," replied 
Hr. lAwford, sliarply; "Agnes was not any 
thing like a servant here 1 She is her own 
miatieas, and if she can be happier away 
from OB, we have no right to prevent her 
going — bat, however, that ia not what I 
expected from her — >and I '11 tell you what, 
Mn. Colville, there's a aomething at the 
bottom of all this ; there *a a reason for it," 
said he, raising himself in his chair, and 
speaking with that eoei^ which indicated 
aeomingstorm; "there's a something, Mrs. 
Colville, which I do not yet penetrate — some- 
body has Iwea behaving ill to her! You 
behaved very ill, yourself, to her about that 
boll at Mertey Park ; and, if her leaving 
US is caused by any one behaving ill to her, 
I shall not readily foj^ve him, let it be who 
it may, Mrs. Colville ! " 

" Do not put yourself Into a pasMon," said 
she, " I can explun it all to you." 

" I wiU not see a fatherless girl wronged," 
continned he, without r^arding her words, 
" much lees my brother's daughter, and that 
I can tell yon. There 's a reason, I say, for 
her g^iing, Mrs. Colville ; and I 'II know the 
bottom of it — I '11 have her in here to your 
face, and know* the bottom of it ! " 

" Bless me ! " exclaimed Mrs. Colville, 
with a suddenly flushed countenance, " am I 
to be spoken to in this way ? What 'e Agnes 
to me? Do you imagine that I plot, and 
cabal, and get up intrigues aguust her^ Is 
this the tetom that I sm to have for all my 
anxiety, and care, and thought, night and 
day, for your family 1 It is not kind of you, 
brother," s^d Mrs. Colville, assuming the 
'oiee and manner of an injured person. 

Poor Mr. Lawford looked quite bewildered 
and dumbfonndered ; he knew not precisely 
what to say, and therefore was silent ; and 
Mrs. Colville, making use of the advantage 
she had gained, continued, — " You are right 
in imagining that there is Bome motive for 
her conduct, and a powerful one, too ; and 
I'll tell you what it is. I was convinced 
that there was a something myself, and I 
have watched her narrowly, Poorthing! she 
has lost her heart to her cousin ! I saw how 



her countenance changed when Mr. Latimer 
mentioned Tom's engagement to Miss Bolton ; 
and when yon said that you wished he had 
chosen her, she looked ready to faint ! " 
" Poor, dear girl ! " sighed her kind-hearted 

"It is very unfortunate for her," continued 
Mrs. Colville, "for I am convinced that she 
is greatly attached to him ; and I do not 
blame her bo much for titat, for Tom has 
fine qualities — and however much I blamed 
her at first for leoving us, I can now see 
reason for it, and I think we must not 
oppose it. — Tom, as Isud,has fine<]^uaUtieB; 
I have thought him much improved of late, 
and I fancy that be is much steadier ; but 
when he was about being married that was 
natural." 

"Poor thing!" sighed Mr. lawford; "but 
I tell you what, Mrs. Colville," said he, 
again seeming to be on the verge of a posuon, 
" if I can find out that my son has been 
trifling with her aflbctions^ he need not look 
for my forgiveness ! " 

" There is no danger of that," interposed 
she ; " Tom knows what he is about ; he 
has been thinking of no one but Henrietta 
Bolton, I wilt answer for it ; and it is a 
pity that Agnes thought any thing about 
himl" 

Mrs. Colville made it all appear very 
intelligible to her brother, and very easy to 
be accounted for ; but how much she herself 
was convinced of thetnitbof it, weknownot. 

The nun continued : and, later in the 
afternoon, as Mr. Lawford coold not go out, 
Agnes sate with him, intending to take an 
opportunity of breaking the ptunful subject 
to him. How kind he seemed to her, poor 
old gentleman 1 His heart was filled with 
such intense compasuon for her. He had 
Bud many a time, that if he were a young 
man he should fall in love witli her — he 
now wished that he had another son to give 
her. The truest proof^ however, of the xe^ty 
of bis ai^ction for her, was his willingness 
to part with her, seeing that the happiness 
of her hfe or the peace of her mind made 
the leavingLawfordneedful forher : but she 
must not leave me altogether, thought he, 
pondering on the subject even in her presence 
— she must come back agun to me — we will 
hope it is not so serious but that she may 
come back again 1 He looked at her tenderly 
without speaking, and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 

" What is amiss, dear uncle ) " asked she ; 
" what distresses you ? " 
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"I've lieud it," replied he ; "your Aunt 
Colville has told me, and it has cut me up 
sadij : bnt wi must not b« nnresaooable 
with yoD ; we muat conaider youc own 
feelings," 

Agnes was taken by Bttrprtse ; but atill it 
was a relief to find that ahe was spared 
making the painful disclomue. Her nncle 
had resolved, with feelings of true delicacy, 
not to let her know that of wliich her aunt 
had infonned him regarding the state of lier 
affections ; hut his heart waa so full that it 
was next to imposuble to conceal it. 

"I hoped," sud he, looking tenderly in 
her ftce, "tiiat we had made you happy 
amongst us." 

" Yon have, dear uncle," said slie, nsing 
to his side, and laying her arm on his 
■hooldei as he liked her to do, " and I shall 
neret forget yonr affection for me. Vou 
have been likp a second father, and parting 
from you b like a repetition of my first 
sorrow " — she could not restrain her feelings 
and wept bitterly— ahe seated herself on the 
low seat beside him, on which she sate to 
nad to him. He wept with her ; he laid 
his hand upon her head as her own father 
used to do, and drew it tenderly to his knee; 
and thas they both sale for a long time ia 

" You hare been a daughter to me, Agnes," 
«t length he said, "a very dear daughter. I 
owe yon many pleasant hours. Old man as 
I am, I have been benefited by your conver- 
sation, by your example ! I have oometimei 
thought that, like Abraham, unawares I have 
entertained an angel. Hay God Almighty 
bless you, my child, and reward you better 
than I can I may he bless with fulfilment 
every dedre of your heart ! Tell me, my 
child, is there any thing I can do for yon ! " 

Agnes said nothing; she clasped her uncle's 
hand in hers, and pressed it tenderly to her 
lips ; bnt she could at tbat mtnnent moke no 
reply. 

At length the old man tused himself in 
his chair, wiped hu eyes, gave a husky 
coi^h, and showed that he was about to 
diake off the grief that oppressed Um. 

"Now, my love," «ad he, "let us talk 
raUoDolly together. Is there any thing 
which your old uncle can do for you V 

9ie replied that there was nothing. 

" Then yo^ must do something for mc," 
■aid he ; " you must not leave me imme- 
diately ; Ada always is engaged ; I shall 
miss you greatly. I cannot part with yon 
all at onc« ; con yon not wtut yet a month !" 

Vol, XL 



Agnes replied that it was her wish to go 

" Well, a week," said he, remamhering 
tliat his son remained from home so long. 
"I cannot part with you under a week ! and 
promise me, moreover, that you will come 
agun to me. I will not fix when ; it shall 
be at your own time ; when yonr own. heart 
can bear it — or when you are disposed," 
added he, wishing to amend the expresoon ; 
" but far me yoa cannot come too soon ] " 

The allndon which her uncle had twice 
made to Qm state of her own heart troubled 
her ; she feared that the true state of her 
feelings regarding Mr. Latimer was discovered 
— she blushed, and her uncle was all the mora 
confirmed in his own belief. 

"And even if yon abonld never come bock," 
said he, " write tome sometimeo, and tell me 
about your brothers ; the little fellow that 
has the Rntherford face, and Arthur. I wish 
we could have had them here I And then, 
when you marry let me know ; and don't be 
in a hurry, Agnes, for Uiere are few men who 
are worthy of you : but I should Uke to 
know, for I consider you as one of my own 
childreu ; and if I can make yon no better 
return, I can give you a dowery," 

Again Agnes wept ; ahe was questioning 
with herself whether after all she were, justi- 
fied in leaving him. "J will stay with you 
a week," said she, " and, please God, when 
Ada is married to Mr. Latimer, and my 
cousin is manied, then if he uid his wife 
will have me for an inmate, I will come and 
be with you ; for as to marrying myself, 
dearest uncle, I am not likely to do that I " 

"You shall come and live with me," sdd 
he, kisnng her tenderly, and looking very 
muchpleosed. "Ishallkeepyoutoyonrword, 
f^iteofawholtclan of raw-boned Scotsmen." 

The nun, which hod now continued for 
three or four days without much intoimis~ 
uon, gave signs of clearing off) and the news 
that Hiss Agues Lawford was abont to leave 
her uncle's, circulated about till it reached 
the Hays. 

The very morning after it reached Mr. 
Latimer, he rode over to Lawford. He hod 
several reasons for going there just then : one 
of these we will state. His brother-in-law, 
Mr. Acton, was a great promoter of floricul- 
ture, eapedoUy among the people. The 
cottagers all round him were florists. One 
of the first things which he did three years 
before, when he purchased his little estate and 
began to lay out his grounds, befoie hie house 
was built, was to establish in the neighbour^ 
No. 32. 
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hood a floricnltonl society, from which prizes 
were to be given to the poor for their best 
flowers. Since he had redded in the neigh- 
booriiood, hia example had rtiade the thing 
popular and fashionable also. The flower- 
shows were pleasant occasiong of meeting, 
and the whole coaDtry round talked of them 
with interest and ddight. It was now the 
tJnw of anricolas and TaQuncalasM ; and the 
little Boeiety was to hold its first meeting this 
season, in the lovely grounds belonging to 
Mr. Adon. Tb* gentlemen tA the neigh- 
booriioad wen to send green-faonse plants ; & 
tent was to be ereet«d in the grounds, as a 
sort of t^nple of Flora ; and cards of invita- 
(jon had been isiaad for above a fortni^t. 
There was quite an exdtement In that little 
conntry-world about this occasion, which it 
was mmovrtd was to be nnnsoally splendid 
and interesting ; and then came the rsjn and 
daflhed every body's hopes ; the poor man's 
flowers, the rich people's show, and the whole 
country's pleasure I Bnt in all cnea there 
IB a little erannyfor h<^ to creep in at, and 
BO it was now ; people hoped that the weather 
would diange with the dtange of liie moon. 
l%e moon changed, and at that very time the 
most glorioni weather began. 

The Lawfords had all been invited to dine 
at the Actons', after the prizes were distri- 
buted ; and now the ostensible motive of Mr. 
liStimer's visit had reference to this. The 
flower-show waa in two days ; he prophesied, 
of a certainty, Ane weather, and be wished 
to engage the whole Lawford family to take 
Inndieon at the Hays, as had been arranged 
on the nnfortunate day of the proposed pic- 
nic. It was bnt a very littie way ont of their 
direct Toad, and hts manner very cleady 
riiowed that lie intended to have no refoaal. 
Agnes had not eeen hfan now for several days, 
the circumstance of the pine-applea being 
sent to Ada, trivial as it was, had satisfied 
her that her own imagination had given much 
greats importance to his attentions on the 
night of the Rectory party, than tiiere was 
any occasion for. She was going, she tboaght, 
BO soon, that even the prospect of meeting 
Tom M the Actons', — for Mr. Latimerbronght 
word that he was coming from London to be 
(here,! — did not deter her from the nirfi to be 
this «nee of ^e party ; yes, even if her ewn 
heart carried away with it a deeper anguidi. 

Mr. Latimer was in high spirits — very 
high. He spoke of Agnes's departure with 
surprise, bnt not at all with the ait of one 
^0 waB much intweeted in it. Ada thanked 
him ht tite pine-apples, and he was delighted 



that she was pleased ^th them, Agnes 
inquired after the poor invalid in the ce 
von ; he said that die was better, aad would 
certainly recover ; that that extraordinary 
preacher whom he hod described the othei 
evening, was preaching in tiie neighbouring 
viUagea with very remaricable effect ; that Iw 
seemed wonderfully attached to the beauljfal 
child at the caravan, and that he himtdf had 
met hun out on his little preaching excnr. 
dons, with the child in his arms. Marob- 
mont, he said, eztraordinary as it might 
seem, appeared really quite a refamied nu 
He bad been told, he said, by his garden 
haw much astonishment this change in h 
had occasioned in the neighbourhood, and 
that he had been to Leicester and taken the 
Temperance Pledge. He intended, he said, 
himself to have smnt talk, with the preacher 
when he next came to Merley, or wherever 
he might meet with him. He said that he 
Bhonld like Agnes to see that beautifiil child ; 
in fact, he should like them ^1 to see it. 

" It must he that little foundling child of 
onrsl" exclaimed Ada, sttddflily struck with 
the idea: "that poor foundling which Mrs. 
Harchmont adopted. I told you of it the 
other evening," said Ada c " we must see it 
poor little thii^ 1 " 

The day of the flower-show came ; t 
loveliest day of die whole year. It was 
the more haautJful for the rain, s^d every 
one ,- and yet the day before had been so 
warm and bright, that all moisture seemed 
gone from the surface of the earth, so that 
even the most delicate lady need not fesi 
soil her satin slipper. 

After breakfast, when every one was alive 
with the thoughts of the day's pleasure, old 
Hr. Lawford fiurpHsed them all by saying, 
that he had half a mind to go with them, at 
least as far as the Hays. Dear old man ! 
he wanted to have as mueh as he eoold of 
Agne^s company during the short remainder 
of her stay ; but he did not say so ; he only 
said, that as the day was so fine, and the car- 
ris^ BO easy, and his gout so much better, 
and as he could have his air-cushbns and 
gout-stool, he did not see that the fatigoe 
would be mueh more than that of his bath- 
diair ; certainly it would not ! 

Every body was delighted : it would please 
Mr. Latimer so very much ; and if he were 
tired he might stop at the Haye, and they 
would call for him in the evening. So they 
might, said he ; but he thought that he very 
likely should go on as far as Hr. Acton's : 
he had never seen his cottage since it was 
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finiiAed. He taii nothing sboat shaking 
bands with hia new d>aghter-iii-ls«-eleot, 
altboQgh he thought ef it ; nor jid Hrs. 
Cdville, — for ertn «h«, on thia maramg sa 
asspicioua to every one, Memed quite dis- 
poeed U> aTOtdgiring< fwii^— " Aikd if," added 
the old gentleman, auddenlj thinlcli^ thM 
perhaps seeing tie son under soch circam- 
stances woaM be painful to htt, "I riionld 
t&Ice it into my head to stop at the Hays 
tilt yon return, Agnes, H she like, ean stop 
with ne. tlis Hays is a fine plaM, and we 
can get into the gnHen, or sit In the Ubrvy | 
it's a fine room, and Mr. Latimer has the 
largest collection of books, and best tcleation 
too in the nelghbouihood I *' 

A mesaengOT rode over from tiw Bt,jt with 
Mr. Latimet's oompUmenle, and btgged, as 
Bk morning was bo fine, they would be with 
him as early as possible. 

*■ Bless me ! what can be the meaning of 
this!" exclaimed Mrs. CoMlle, Marded out 
of her nmal qniet deeomro. 

The young ladles went up to drese ; the 
carriage was ordered ont ; and dear old Mr. 
Lavford, quite talkative with this imprompta 
pleasure trip, took his seat, with hie gout- 
etool and his air-cnshions, by the side of Mn. 
Colville, who looked quite gracious. The 
space which Hr. Lawford required wltli hb 
lame foot, caused there to be no room fot 
Agnes, She therefore was ebKged to ge 
down to the Keclory, tiiat she might aecom- 
pany Mr. and Mrs. Sam In tlielr phaeton. 
Fortnnately the R«otoT and his' lady were 
gt^ng to drive to Meriey Park, to call on the 
Bridports, before they went to the Hays, 
and therefore tbe carriagfl was at the door, 
and they just setting out. 

" I wonder what Latimer means by send- 

' ing for yon so much earlier," said Hr. Sam. 

"But it's lucky yon came when you did, or 

in five minutes you would have been too 

late." 

Mrs. Sam proposed that they should join 
he? father's carriage, and drive at once tc 
the Hays, that they might nndimtand this 
mysterions hastening of the party ; and thus 
it was decided. 

Agnes had never been to the Hays ; ihe 
' had only seen its trees and its chimneys from 
a distance, and it was not without a oertaln 
thrilling at her heart that she saw them drive 
in through the old gray lodge gates into the 
park-like gronndsthat surrounded the house. 
Agnes's state of mind on this day was some- 
thing like that of the drunkard, who, seeing 
a carouse has begnn, detenninea, recklesa of 



□ake a night of it. This 
was tbe last time she should see Mr. Latimer, 
this was the first time she had been at hia 
home. There was a little romance for her 
heart in it ; and, if she indulged it, let no 
moralist blame hen too Be*erely. 

And now they got glimpees of the old, red 
hrick honaa, with its gray stone quoigns and 
window-beadi^ and its stacks of handsome 
cross-banded chimneys, that gave eharaoter 
and dignity to the whole edifioa, AU waq 
qniet and substantial, with an air of old, 
solid, family-pride about it, that acooFded 
with the long stmtohes of lawn scattered 
oyer with well-grown and almost venerable 
treea. And now tbe first oarriage drew up 
at the door, and out came a grave urrant to 
reoeire them. The sight of Hr. Lawford, 
however bronght not Mr. Latimer himself, 
whe, delighted and aetoniihed to see the old 
gentleman, g^re him sueh a ooidial welcome 
as did his heart good. And what a warm 
welcome they all had ! 

Every hodj wmidned why fliey were 
eome a full hour earlier tbwi had at first 
been named ; and they were destioed to 
WMider even more, for, ecarealy were they 
seated in the handsome morning nww, when 
Hr. Latimer, taking Agnae's band, with • 
meet peculiar expresaioi) of cnnntenonce, said, 
" Permit me I " and then led her out of the 



" Permit me I " again eaid Hr. Latimer to 
Agnes, who, astonished and almoet terrified, 
looked at him with wondering eyes. But 
nothing more was needed, — the library door 
buret open, and two boys at Qoot caoght 
Agnes in their ^rms. 

" Here we are 1 " aiclaimed they ; " aren't 
you surprised I You never tliought to find 
ns here 1 " 

Poor Agnes i nor did she indeed ; and with 
these exclamations they drew their astonished 
sister with them into the library, and shut 
the door. 

Mr. Latimer e:t^ained to his gneats his 
extraotdinary conduct ) he wished, he said, to 
give Hiss Agnes Lawford a pleaenre. He had 
perceived her great affection for her brothers ; 
the poor boys had no where to go in the 
holidays; he knew the genUeman with 
whom they were ; and, not fearing to obtain 
consent from every one, he ventured, as the 
time was short, to write at onoe for them, — 
and their heiag here be hoped would prevent 
Ulss Agatt leaving Lawford so eocm. 
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" Poor old Hr. Lawford wu quite afieetod : 
ha wiped hit tyea, and, oSering hia hand to 
Mr. Latimer, shook hia cordially, — "This 
was worth coining ont to hear I and yon 
have done ma a great pleasure'." mlA he. 

Hr. Latimer smiled on the kind-hearted old 
genllemftn, and told liiio farther, that his son, 
Mr. Tom Lawford, who was returning from 
Iiondon for this flower-show, had -promised 
to take cham of them; in fact, he sud, 
Tom had had the hoys with him two or 
three days in London, and they had almost 
tnmed one another's heads. 

" How charming," said Ada, " and how 
mnch it will please Agnes, and how very 
thoughtful it was of you 1 " 

Agun old Mr. Lawford was seen to wipe 
his eyes. " Thank you, Mr. Latimer," again 
said he ; and, talcing up the former idea, 
added, "and I don't Uiink that now she will 
leare ns so soon. It is a pity that she is 
going at all, is it not!" 

But be receired no answer, for Mrs. Col- 
rille inquired, at the same moment, whether 
they seemed nice boys, these brothen of 

"How poorly yon are looking, Agnes, 
dear 1 " said Harry, with his arm on jier shonl. 
der, as they all three sate together on a sofa 
in the library ; " I thought that you would 
be looking quite rosy with liriog in die 
country," said he, as if a little disappointed 
with her appearance. 

" There, now, tears are in her eyes agun !" 
exclaimed Arthur ; " I nerer aaw »uch a 
giri in all my life : when I'm glad I nerer 
cry!" 

" I know you don't," said Agnes, again 
smiling, and clasping them both to her heart ; 
" but this is so unlocked for, bo rery kind, I 
really know not what to say, — to me it seems 
more like a dream ! " ■ Again she embraced 
them. She made them stand up before her, 
and go to a distance; she looked at them 
behind and before ; die laid her band on 
thdr heads to see if they were grown; she saw 
how well they looked, how t^py ; she saw 
the resemblance in them to her father and 
her mother ; and she thanked God, with a 
full heart, that they were her brothers, and 
that thus they met I 

"Do you know," said Harry, with glow- 
ing cheeks, " that Mr. Latimer has all papa's 
works, — the rery best edition, all beautifully 
bound t Come, Til show you them." 

" Never mind books now 1 " said ArihiU'. 
"Let's hare your bonnet ofFt There's a 
sweet sister 1 Now you look better," said 



be. " Oh, Harry, she 's a reiy pretty girl 
for all yon said just now ! " - 

Harry wanted to justify himself, but 
Arthur was impatient to hear about the 
people at Lawford, — "And don't you think 
Mr. Tom Lawford is a nice fellow, and Mr. 
Latimer 1" 

" Do you know," interrupted Harry, " Mr. 
Latimer reminds me of poor dear p^>aT I 
don't know bow or why, but sUH he does." 

"And who do yon think we saw last 
night?" exclaimed Arthur, leaving his sister 
no chance of talking herself. "Why, we 
saw Mr. JefTldns — positively and truly Mr. 
Jeffkins, and nobody else ! " 

" He was so astonished to see na," said 
Harry, taking advantage of a little panae 
which, his brother had made. "There's a 
little sort of common just by, and a sort of 
ladder-stile, which leads over the Park fence 
to it ; we just mounted np te look over, and 
what should vre see . but poor Mr. Jeffkins, 
ritting among the heath, reading his Bible. 
He was so astonished to see us, he looked as 
if he could hardly believe his eyes. He asked 
a deal about you, and we told him you 
.were coming here in the morning, and you 
did not know that we were here, and yon 
were going to be bo surprised I " 

"And did yon tell him," asked Agnes, 
anxiously, "that you hod been in town 
with Hr. Tom Lawfordl" 

" Yes, we did," returned Harry ; " we told 
him all about it, and every thing." 

" And what did he sayl" inquired die. 

" Oh, I don't know, — nothing particular." 

" Now, don't let ns sit hen all day," said 
Arthur ; " this middle window opens — I 
know all over the garden." 

"And it is such a lovely garden," said 
Harry, " and there are such flowers ! " 

" Pint of all," said Agnes, " I must take 
yon to my uncle and my cousin Ada ; " and 
with a brother on each arm, and a counte- 
nance beaming with lore and happiness, she 
presented them to her relationi. 

Every <me sympathised with her. Ada 
was charmed with the boys, and so was her 
father; and Hra. Colville remarked that 
Arthur was certtunly both handsome and 
gentlemanly, and that Hany was a complete 
Rutherford. 

Mr. Latimer's eyes followed Agnes wherever 
she went ; and a much less interested obser- 
ver thut either Ada or her aunt, would hare 
seen at a glance that he was a deeply ena- 
moured lorer. Some little consciousness of 
his marked attention very won forced itself 
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spon het' ; mad then Ada's quiet manner 
«nd thoughtful countenance fixed it deeper 
OD her mind. 

" I am doomed unwittingly and anwill- 
inglj to be a trouble to them ftll," tliought 
the, " and what atonement am I ever to 
make to Ada, if thia really be so ? She de- 
termined through the rest of the day to avoid 
him ; to Temain with her brothers, to occupy 
henelf with them, and to make of them her 
ihield and defence. She was now angry 
with herself, for having permitted her heart 
to indulge in one truant fancy. "Everyweak- 
nen, every error," said she to herself, " bring* 
iU own reward of aorrow, and of repen- 
tance!" 

In the meantime, Mi. Latimer was neither 
negligent, nor indifferent towards Ada, 
nothing could be more courteous or even 
friendly, than hia behaviour to her ; but she 
nw plainly, as abe had seen before, that she 
had no longer empire in his heart The very 
drcurostance for which the whole party was 
brought there an hour earlier was to give 
Agnes pleasure. It was to Ada the complete 
bunting of the golden bubble ; thefiita nor- 
pwM of love bad all vanished, and the cold 
and hard reality of life, lay like a barren 
deaert before her ! 

The kindness which Tom Lawford had 
ihown to her brothers, made it now no longer 
difficult for Agnes to meet him. What a 
wonderful virtue there ia in kindness I She 
did not even express a wish to stay at the 
Hays, although her uncle preferred doing so. 
Ife was afraid, he sud, of the ten miles far- 
ther ; ao he was carefully cushioned in an 
easy chair, in the library, and left to take his 
up, and amnse himself till dinner, when Hr. 
Latimer promised him, that his old acqoaia- 
Unce, the Vicar of Merley, should come and 
dine with him ; promising that on their nay 
to the Actons', he would call at the vicar^, 
to make this arrangement for him. Agnes 
and her brothers, who were not to be divided, 
were to be driven in Mr. Latimer's canii^e, 
■nd Mr. Latimer himself was to accompany 
Ada and her Aunt. The arrangement out- 
wardly seemed good and satisfactory. 

A great deal of company had already 
arrived at tite cottage ; nothing could look 
gayer, or more beautiful, than the grounds ; 
and the cavalry band, which was a very good 
one, played at intervals. It was quite a 
fiiiy-land scene. The grounds at the cottage 
were extensive, and laid out in the finest 
tMte ; there was wood and water within their 
beimdary, and ample space for rambling and , 



solitude here and there, fit for any love-acene 
whatever. 

With her brothers at her side, Agnes felt 
not the slightest erabarroasiuent in meeting 
her cousin ; the most friendly understanding 
seemed to exist between tiiem. She thanked 
him for all the kindness he had shown to her 
brothers ; he praised her brothers as the most 
interesting and intelligent lads he had ever 
seen. In the course of the afternoon, how- 
ever, Tom took an opportunity of sending 
the boys to row a little boat across the lake, 
and tiien asked Agnes to walk with him, to 
see tiiem. It was the quietest and most 
secluded walk in the whole demesne which 
Tom took her, and tdte leaned on his arm 
quite familiarly. At length Agnes ventured 
to express to him the p^asnre his prtfiosed 
alliance with Miss Bolton gave her-.- the 
subject was a delicate one, but still she ven- 
tured to touch it. 

** I dare say," said he, " it seems to you a 
strangely hurried affair ; and so it ie — but 
it ia all right. The only &nlt is, that Hen- 
rietta is too good for me ; and so were you, 
dear Agnes," sud he ; " God knows how I 
want atill to have a deal of talk with yoo. 
They tell me that you are giHDg — I am sorry 
for it ; if, however, it is on my account, I 
promise you in no way to displease, or annoy 
you. You are very dear to me, Agnes — 
and your viut in our &mily has hod a 
strange influence mi me ; but I think I told 
you that before. But however, Agnes, go 
where yon may, I shall always be your 
friend; and If I am ever worthy of Henrietta 
it is owing to you — I have told her so al- 
ready — and my prayer is, that you may 
meet with a husbuid more worthy of you 
than I am, and who may love yon as weU as 
I should have done 1" 

"Do not let us talk so, dear cousin," said 
Agnes, " but we will always be ftiends." 

« That we will r said Tom erophaUcally. 
" And there is a foolish little thing, which I 
must mention to you," sud he, " I gave yon 
those jet ornaments — L had been foolish 
enough to make your wearing tltem or not, 
an omen for my heart, on that evening of 
my sister's party. I was very disagreeable 
that night to you. I was lUsappointed, «id 
annoyed ; but however that b past. And 
now will yon accept those ornaments ftom 
me, as an atonement! I wish that they 
were worthier." 

" If it were only a losebud," sud Agnes, 
qnite touched by his conduct, " I would 
treasure It for j'onr sakel" 
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" Han then," said Tom, " the subject ends 
'or ever between us." 

" It dees," retivaed A^m : " but we are 
friendi for e*ar." 

Ada and Hr, Latimer wallced arm in mdi, 
up uid down tlw long ahftdowy plaachttd 
walk, that ran the whole length of the 
gardcB. People mw them and avoided the 
walk, for all th« world bettered them to be 
loTcrs. Bat tfaeii conrerMtioa, whateTer it 
might be, enlj left Ada graver, and more 
thoughtful ; the true feel^ga of her heart, 
howerer, were ooneesled under her eoMest 
and proodest demeanour. SherEceired ever^ 
where tba homage of her beanty, and GeOrge 
Bridport, whp would only have be«i 
ioo haf^f to faaTE carried her lap-dog, waa 
tan times ovar hw slave. The world eaid, 
howeveri tbftt Ada Latffoid vaa not in her 
most amiable humour that day. If it bod 
said, that a blight had fallen on her youth 
Kod her life that da^, it Would have been 
madi truer. 

"What two hkndeome boys these are]" 
axolaimed many a ooa aa they saw Arthur 
Bud Harry, with their bri^t aixl Joyous 
oonntenances, whleh bore, in their charao- 
teiistio difiereuoe of exprees^i, a resemblance 
to tuoming and erMting. 

" These u« Hr. Fnok Lawfwd'a ems," 
said one to aBOther, among the company, 
" and that yonng lady in maumii^, is his 
daughterl" 

" How InterMtiog lookii^ they are !" was 
iba reply t and for the saks of Mr. Frank 
Lawfcvd, with hb wotid-wideuing reputation, 
pe(^e wiAed to notice Uiem ; and many a 
poor man, too poor t* buy his works, bat 
who had known them well by newspaper 
•xtracta, (« by some stray well- worn volume, 
which had fallen into their handa, and thence- 
forth becwne a text-book to their little circle, 
looked afl« them trith a aentiment, more 
aldn to lererenoe, than if they had been tiie 
Qseen's own ofiiiprtng. 

In the evening, when the eompony wasall 
gone, and dinner was over, and coffee had 
been npped, and people had chatted, and 
talked over all Ae affairs o£ the day, Mra. 
Colville wko, she hardly knew why, was not 
qaite satisfied with several things, b^an to 
be hnpatient to return. The boys, however, 
wert out ; and Tom, who waa t^i return with 

n to die Hall, was not to be found; and 
then, when they were found, it was diaoovered 
tiiat Agnes and Mr. Latimer wet« misung. 

It wtu just like coUecttog a stray flock 
of sheep 



" You see how reluctant oor friends are 
to leave us," said Mrs. Actom, mniling. " I 
wish you would follow their example." 

But Mrs. Colville could neither smile nor 
follow tJieir example ; besides wbioh, aad 
that was very unpleasant to her, Mrs. Acton 
seemed so piovokinfly indiShrent about hav- 
ing her tnoUier and Agnea songht after. 
They could not he far ofT, ehe aaid; they 
would toon be making their ajqiearanoe, an^ 
it really waa very early. 

At length Harry, to whom Mra. CoMUe 
appealed, «aid that lie had eoen them down 
by the waterside, jurt when he and his 
brother were bringing up the boat to the 
shore — that waa half a mile off, he said, and 
he should not wondra if tiwy wen there 
etiU. 

It was proposed to send Harry to seek 
them ; and then, jast at that very moment, 
in walked Agnea, and Mr, Latjmer fbllowing 
her. Every body's eyes were upon them. 
It looked very suspioious, but no one said 
any thing ; the carriages were waiting. 

Tom rode on honebadc ; and tiie party 
returned to tiie Hays according to the arraugs- 
ment of the momlng. Before they drove off 
from ths oottage, Ada heard Mrs. Acton beg of 
Agnes to come and apend souie tine with her 
before ahe left the country ; she would have, 
she said, her brothsia there, and ebe waa sure 
that they oeuld mdce the time pass niy 
pleasantly. Wbat«ver Agnes's answer might 
be, Ada did not hear it. Hr. Latimer with 
great courtesy begged to hand her to the 
oarriage,and Agnes was left to Mr. and Mrs. 
Acton, who seemed overflowing with kiud- 
ness to her. It seemed almost aa if Agnes 
had supplanted her with these old friends. 

The boys talked all the way they wmt ; 
nething could equal the flow of tiieir ^irits. 
It wsB well for Agnes that they ware all- 
suffident for themselves, for she had more 
to think of that erening than ahe had ever 
had to think of before. 

Mr. Latimer had asked her to go and see an 
evening primroae of remarkable beauty ; and 
tiien perhaps foi^getting the flower altogether, 
he had led her on and on into the far shrub' 
bery, where without preamble of any kind 
he had made such a straight-forward, candid, 
and manly declaration of love as left tlie 
question for whom were his attentions, no 
longer in doubt. 

Oh, if Agnea could only have acted from 
the impulses of her oWn heart, hew easy 
would have been the answer — but a sense of 
honour and of ddmcj towards hnr moeii^ 
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Bude the anewer nhtch hn lieart dictated 
impoadble. 

She hesitated ; ghe would not spealc a false- 
hood ; she dared not speak the truth. She 
felt,exactly asMn. Colvilla had always done, 
that Mr. Latimer waa not a man to be trifled 
with I but how waa ahe to azplain even her 
hesitation without betraying her cousin. 

"IwBi told," at length aha said,"eTen 
before I came to lAwford, that you wate 
e^^ed to mycounn Ada ; and to speak the 
tmtl^ I have always regarded yon ta deatioed 

** There was a time," replied Hr. Latimer, 
" t will not deny it, when my heart pleaded 
rery warmly for Ada ; but ia her I found 
net all that I required in a wife. Two years 
abaenoe from England eonfinued still more my 
mrlier o^niona r^arding women. I returned 
cured of my passion, which, for some time 
before I Irft, I had soffident reaaon to con- 
rider hopeless. I returned aobered in many 
respects, and two jreara older in feeling. The 
very day after my return I met you ; you 
were the realisation of aU my hopes and re- 
qniringa ; since that moment my mind haa 
nsTer wavered, nor doubted the wisdom of 
its ehoic*. I know my own character, Agnes, 
and I believe also that I know something of 
yours — enough at laaat to oonvinoe me, that 
we are in all reapeota suited to each othei ; 
we have tastes aikd feehnga in common ; the 
same viewt in life. Where then la the cause 
for demur or donbtl" 

" It ia," laid Ag!i£a, " like pleading against 
my own happlneia ; almost like ingratitude 
to Heaven to oppoae what you say. But do 
not require from me at this moment a defi- 
nite answer ; 1 was not prepared for this. 
I feel that mnch is to be eonaitkred— weighed. 
There are many oonaequeness, which I can 
foreeee and whioh I dread~I feel as if this 
were a happiness not meant for m^ and 
which I have no right to." 

"Enough, enough 1" sud Latimer, well 
pleased by what dit had said ; "for I know 
after thii, and of a oertainty, that you will 
be my own dear Agnes : permit me only to 
speak lo your uude." 

In Um hands of Hr. Latimer it seemed to 
Agnea, as if it would be hurried on too faat. 

"No, no," said she penmptorily, "my 
answer Is not an assent. You know not 
what you are about — much, very muoh is 
yet to be thought of. I cannot tell what my 
unele would aay — I icnow not even what he 
ought to do regarding it : none of our family, 
noteveun^aalfihaTa been [wepared for thial" 



Such an interview aa this, might well make 
both Agnes and Ur. Latimer rilent in their 
respective curiagea on their drive back to 
the Bays, 

"Hon remarkably silent— almost stupid 
Mr. Latimer is to-night," whirred Mrs. 
Colville to Ada as they sate in tha carriage 
at the door of the Hays, waiting for Mr. 
Lawford, who was now to join them. Hr. 
Iiatimer brought out the old gentleman, who 
seemed amaringly merry ; the old Vicar wae 
with him, and they seemed quite nlodant 
to part. He was asueted into the cani^« ; 
hia gout-stool and hia ai^cnshiona ware 
settled to his mind. 

Hr. and Mra. Sam Colville had driven 
home immediately after dinner, and now 
Agnaa had to return home In the rumble be- 
hind tJie carriage. The boys found it very 
amusing to help her up to her seat ; Ur. 
Latimer offered her hia hand at parting, the 
very touch thrilled her to the heart. 

" Good-night 1 good-night 1" rang -from 
the lips of &A merry-hearted boys. " We 
ahall come up to Lawford to-morrow '." 

"Dot there are good fellows I" returned 
Mr. Lawford, and the oaniaga drove away. 



Tub day was ended ; an important day 
to three of our party. Every one, even Hr. 
Lawford, teemed tired, and all immediately 
retired for the night. 

Ada exchanged not a word with her 
oooain ; but, aa Agnes sate in ber chamber 
a full hour after midnight yet dreseed, port- 
dering with an anxiona and deeply forelx>4ing 
mind on the deoided turn which evente had 
taken, again the door opened which divided 
her bsd-rtHsn from her consin'a, Mid Ado, 
pole as marble, and looking almost aa rigid, 
stood in the doorway, and said in a sad and 
solemn voice, " Come into this room ; X have 
something to say to yon I " 

With somewhat the feeUng of a criminal, 
and yet with a heart ready ajjnoet to give up 
life for her sake, Agnaa obeyed ; and, aa ahe 
had done on a former ocoaaion, seated herself 
on the ao& bttaia her. 

"I have muoh to say to yon," aald Ada ; 
"much which ooooenu your peace and mine, 
and the sooner it Is said the better. Yon 
have proved yoniaeif worthy of my con- 
fidence ; you never betrayed my former 
oonfearion oveU to Mr. Latimer. I thank 
you I you have not eanaed ms to kae my 
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own aelf-KBpect. A we&k character, with 
your generous feelings, thinking to h&ve 
serred me with Hr. Latimer, woold hare 
betrayed me to him. How much I thank 
you for not liaTing done ao I Had Mr. 
Latimer's heart inclined to me, even in tiie 
imalleet degree, no confewion of any kind 
wonld hare been needed ; as it did not, such 
a conf^adon must only have been humiliating 
to me. The time when he could become 
attached to me, haa long been passed; I 
cherished false hopes, and like every other 
false thing, they punished their posaeseor, 
I most bear the ponishment, because I doubt 
not my former folly deeerred it For you a 
better lot is in store, because you have 
deserved it. Do not interrupt me, Agnes," 
said she, seeing her coumn about to speak. 
" I am in no humour, I assure you, for 
bandying about compliments ; and I say 
nothhig but the barest truth to-niglU. Let 
me speak, and do not interrupt me, for I have 
as much upon my heart as it will bear ! 

"I have for some time suspected," con- 
tinued ^, "that I had no longer any hold 
upon Hr. Latimer's heart; but that which 
we hold dear as life, we part with reluctantly. 
To-day has set the question at rest. Mr. 
Latimer has declartd his love to yon ; do not 

" I do Dot deny it ! " said Agnes. 

" And you love him ; neither can you 
deny that I " 

Both remuned nlent ; sngnish oppressed 
the hearts of both: but for the one there 
was hope, for the other none; and yet, at 
that moment, it would have been hard to 
say which saffned the most. 

" I could almost wish," said Agnes, at 
length, " that I had never come to Lawford ; 
I have been like a dark cloud between you 
and your happiness. I feel as if it were 
almost an insult to say even that I love you, 
and yet I would give up all for yon ! " 

" You must love me still," smd Ada ; 
" deprived of your affection I should be very 
forlorn. Yon must love me still I you must 
not desert me, for my heart has suffered 
shipwreck I But I am not going lo make a 
spectacle of myself," said she, speaking in 
hei natutal tone; "I want no one's pity. 
You have proved to me how well yon d^rve 
my confidence, and therefore I place still 
more, still greater confidence in you. Do 
Qot regret that you came amongst ns. I 
have found in yon the realisation of that 
high prindple, and that single-hearted good- 
ness which your father's works teach, and I 



have learned more from you even than from 

These words seemed to humble Agnes ; 
she felt as if she must sink down at Ada's 
feet ; but, feeling that words and actions at 
that time expressed so little, she answeied 
her only by silence, which is often so ex- 

" I have gone through a great deal," con- 
tinued Ada, " ai you may believe ; a great 
deal in a very short time. This day— what 
has it not revealed to me, what has it not 
taught roe I And Agnes, in the same way as 
my heart feels wannly, mj mind decides 
rapidly. Hy plans are all formed ; the line 
of conduct which I must pursue Is already 
marked ont, and I have alnady entered upon 
iL Late as it waa, I had just letnmed from 
an interview with my father when I came 

" With yonr father," repeated Agnes, both 
amazed and alarmed. 

"I told him," continued Ada, "what I 
had discovered of Mr. Latimer's sentiments 
towards yon ; and I have won from him his 
entire approbation." 

The generosity of this conduct, knowing 
what self-sacrifice it involved, overpowered 
Agnes. She covered her face with her hands, 
and wept ; inwardly beseeching God to blesa, 
and strengthen, and comfort one vrho had 
acted so unselfishly, so nobly, 

" Ah, Ada I " said Agnes, " how much 
more neble, how much more admirable are 
you than I 1 and yet, I will not deny it," 
said she, " I, too, was capable of making a 
sacrifice for yon. Ltt me confess also, I wislied 
to leave Lawford that I might not interfere 
with your happinese 1 1 now feel poor, in 
that I can do nothing for you." 

" You can do much for me ! " returned 
Ada. " A time will come when I, perhaps, 
may not be so strong as I now am ; a time 
when I may say, even as Christ did, Lrt this 
cup pass from me I then, be you the angel 
that will stand by me and strengthen me ! " 

Agnes folded her consin in her anns, and 
wept on her bosom. 

" I have formed plans, as I told you," con- 
tinued Ada, " which will require strength to 
carry out. I shall go to India to my brother ; 
he loves me tenderly ; we shall be dear to 
each other as husband and wife. The pre- 
parations for this long journey, a journey 
which has many attractions for me, and 
which, nnder happier circumstances, would 
be veiy seductive to my imagination, will 
be very useful to me — will take me out of 
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myself — will, in feet, ba my saTstion. I 
shall nov, from this time, look to India u 
to my home, and centre the true love of my 
heart npon my brother. I wiU have no one's 
pity, Agnea — the world ie to know nothing 
but that it is my pleoaiire or my whim to go 
abroad. I will aee you married liefore I 
leare, and I myeelf will be your bridegmaid. 
And now, one thing more, and 1 hare done — 
Keep in the innermost recesses of yonr heart 
the knowledge of that which 1 did for Mr. 
Latimer's sake. It is enough that the benefit 
of that discipline of mind, the blessing of 
yonr father's leaching, through his works, 
will be my reward, and will support me, by 
the blessing of God, through ^ery trial and 
every sorrow ! And now, good-night j " 

•*! shall not leave you," said Agnes, 
** until I have seen yonr head upon yonr 
pillow." 

Ada consented. Agnes smoothed for her 
the piUow, and laid her throbbing temples 
upon it ; and then, drawing the cartains, 
Bat« down beside her Ull ^ slept. 

It was a feverish and disturlied sleep, and 
was the precursor of a long and sad rickness. 
Wo, however, will not dwell upon it. The 
nuMt nntiring love and devotion watched by 
her and tended her ; and youth, and youth's 
strength, bore her through it. 

Three months afterwards, in the month of 
September, she sate, for the first time, once 
more in tike little library at tea with her 
father. Poor old gentleman ! how. glad he 
was to see her agun bedde him ! Neither 
he nor the world knew exactiya what was 
the cante of her great illness. Many people 
snppoeed that riw had taken cold at the 
flower-show. Mrs. Colville strenaonsly sup- 
ported this idea : Ada, she said, was delicate, 
the ground was damp after the great rains 
that there had been, and that dear Ada's 
illness was no more than she expected. Some 
people have such certain foreknowledge of 
every thing ! 

It was not known, beyond the immediate 
members of the Lawford and Latimer fami' 
lies, for some months, that Mr. Latimer was 
the betrothed lover of the niece instead of 
the daughter of the old Squire. People were 
very much astonished when this knowledge 
first began to circulate among them ; but it 
was Angular how very soon every body was 
satisfied that it was qnite in the proper order 
of things ; and this was only ttw more 
strengthened, beeanse the whole fomily, and 
even Ada herself, seemed well pleased. But 
fftaiet ttOl wM their astoni^mient, when 



the news went abroad that Ada was going 
ont to India, although not until after the two 
marriages, that of her brother Tom and of 
her consin Agnes, were celebrated. 



And what said Mrs. Colville and her co- 
adjutor, Mrs. Sam, all this timel They 
said enough for every body else, had they all 
been silent ; but then they had sense enough 
to express very little dissatisfaction to the 
world, seeing that they whom It moat con- 
cerned hod settled all ao resolutely before 
they were consulted. 

" When my sweet Ada is gone," Mrs. Col- 
ville, however, said to her acquaintance, " and 
my nephew has brought home his new wife, 
I shall leave the HolL I do not know what 
will become of my poor brother when I am 
gone," said she ; " but, new men, new mea- 
sures ; and my brother is not what he used 
to be. Poor man! he has taken strange 
crotchets into his head. He talks of sending 
for that preaching fellow, JeSkin^ to the 
Hall — I hope, by the by, that he ia no rela- 
tion to that creature who lived with Mrs. 
Sam 1 —and he has actually hod that child 
there that Mrs. Marchmont took out of the 
workhouse, and has been sending Mrs. 
Marchmont jellies and such things! Poor 
man I hla mind ia certainly sadly impaired ; 
it ia my opinion that he hardly knowa what 
he does ; however, I leave alt that, — for there 
will be a change, I know, when the new 
miatreas comes I 

" And then, at the Hays, what a change, 
to be sure ! and, between you and me, I do 
not think Hr. Latimer at all improved by 
his two years' absence from England : be 
has been in the West Indies among the slaves, 
and in America among the democrats, and 
he has brought home some extraordinary 
notions ; and he is, with all hu great abilities, 
a digged, determined man, whom there is no 
turning. I have very much altered my 
opinion abont Mr. Latimer I However, that 
is neither here nor ther« ; and I am told that 
new furniture is ordered for the drawing- 
room. He has had a London upholsterer 
and decorator down, and is laying ont a 
deal of money ; and yet he geta not a penny 
with his wife I Poor Ada's picture, that she 
leaves Agnes aa her parting present, ia to 
hang there : they have all been and chosen 
the place. It aeemed to me — God knowa 
why I —-as if they were going to chooas the 
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pUca where she was t« be buried I A beau- 
tiful pictura aha makes] We hsTe had 
Pickeregill dowu for a whole moath ; h« 
paints one foe hei father, t«o, and I niuet 
have a handsome miniature. A beautiful 
creature she is — only a little paler than ahe 
waa; and go cheeifnl — W» quite wonderful! 



But she 'a a real angel ; and it is a pity that 
sha miut leare old England ! 

" And Uien I hear, too, that Mr. Frank 
Lawford's widow !■ to come out of Scotland 
to see her dsught«r married. Bleaa me '. 
who would have thought of Frank's daughter 
being Mrg, LatimeT of the Hajs 1" 



THB BAL8AM-8ELLEB 09 THUROTZER. 



Tkbbbwbs awHindaod an airof gladneai 
prsTslent thiooghant the little town of 
Ktgy-BitS i-^theenn waa shitiing brightly 
Qpon the dome ot its principal church,— 
upon the white towers of its numeiona 
monaateiiee, and the hanging gardens which 
fringed its moulderii^ tamparts } — the bell* 
qioke out marrily throngh the springy air ) 
and OMwds of peasants, in their red olo^ka and 
bine worsted hoae, picked their way duntily 
throngh tiu white plashy poola of a chalky 
road, which the April shower, still spark- 
ling on the bushes, had oenrerted into anon- 
narigable canal. 

But notwiihftaoding the sunny smile 
which irradiated earth and her children, — 
Nagy-Bdro and its inhabitants, — there 
existed a nook widiin its limits^ whence, 
aa from the hsUs of the In&mo, hope and 
sunshine were axolnded ; a nook as cbeer- 
less as despotism's gloomiest dungeon; — tiu 
chamber, in shoi% of the Fiscal of the dis- 
trict, or, aa it was commonly termed, the 
jnstioe-oonrt of the town. In this awful 
tribunal, a dead and diead silence prerailed; 
altbongh, being a holiday of tlie Patriarchal 
Chnnih, it waa amply filled with the idlers 
of the town ; — Hungarians, in their richly- 
braided pehsses, — Illyrian^ wearing a less 
goigeons but far more fimoifnl coatnme, — 
and Croats, with their dare-all boldness of 
brow, and flowing amplitnde of attire. 

All, however, wen silsnt ; and, aa it 
would appear, through the influsnee (tf a 
merdfol empathy ; for an Hungarian court 
of criminal judicature, howeTer ill oalculat«d 
to waken or foster impulses of Christian 
rlrtney presents at times objecta ef wretch- 



ednesa, which might draw tears from Master 
Lannce's "pebblestone of a cur;" ahd^he 
prisoner at present under interrogation was 
ao sordidly miserable in his appearance, and 
hopeless in his air, that no human heart 
could have exulted in the degradation of so 
fallen a man. 

AH were silent The Fiscal had opened 
the session of the day, by commanding the 
Haiduck in attendance to bring forth the 
body of Niklas Bardtza, — accused of being 
Bocessary to a high-way robbery and assault 
committed three weeks before, in the neigh- 
bonring forest of Horosvar, upon the persons 
of a nobleman and his suite ; a crime still 
fatally prevalent among the Southern pro- 
vinces, notwithstanding tlie perpetual warn- 
ing afforded by tlie permuient gallows erected 
in solid masonry i^ the gates of every free 
or borough town, which impresses but a 
gloomy augury upon the minda of travetlers. 
The prisoner, as he was half led, half shoved, 
towards the table whereon the documents and 
writing implements of office were deposited 
in ominous array, cast a sort of despairing 
heart-broken gaze around the gaudy assem- 
blage met to luxuriate in his misery ; which 
moved aome of the foremost among (he gaping 
crowd to withdraw their contemptuous 
scrutiny from his tattered dress, and wasted 
visage. He scarcely seemed to haveattained 
to middle age ; — 

Bat cstebil honn 
Hid wiittsn itnag* deSettattt on bU brow ; 

and the sheep-skin cloak, drawn closely 
ranud hia ueagn body, appeared rather de- 
signed to ooncMl the wietdied plight of the 
garmenta beneath, than to improve the tem- 
perature of Ml atmosphere which a truth- 
twUing thennonutet would have fixed at 
," stifling heat." 
j "Stand up, fellow)" s^ the Fiev^ 
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anthtritttivelj, to » wntoh dmnad onwojrthjr 
of bring «lMnd Moong tht peopla.* Stand 
tip, a&d giTs m uidiUe ivplj to mjr intaira- 
gattoti. Wb» mn /Mtr araoHiplMMB in 
your ovtrige vpon the penon of tb* gMcioiu 
Oamt KtghmM, od Um dghtooiUi day of 
th« MM BMaO, ia tb* fbntt of HwSirar, in 
tlM VnStmt Mmitttiu I " 

But to " •tsnd up" ww a diSanlt effort, 
utd to " apwA Attdiblj" an impoMible ow to 
a mui wtM, for tbiw foiegoilig weaki, had 
bee&depriredof •bmdwhoUsMHfood; aad 
who had been -mttidnwn bum hin fieidd 
dungeon on one occenoa, only to be snbmit- 
tad to examinatioB by the wonhipfolFisoal; 
and to be oendemaed tltcnaflar to forty 
•trokea of the ttek, pnbliely inflicted upon 
the irfKalal iim table in front of the jn«ti«e- 
baU, in order to smend the oontumMy vrkich 
indueed him to penlft in dedaiationB of 
'innoeenee of the orime laid to hie vbaige. 

Bardtu repUed to the FiMaFe intarroga- 
tim, imiy by drawing hli breath with tiie 
deep leaplration d one apon whoee Innge the 
upper air prodnoea tiu efiect of a new e]»- 
ment ; and by bewfii^ liia Iia^anl look* in 
anpplicotory eameatoeaa upon lus judge. 

** Priek Itim with yonr aalna, Hwut," 
said the Piaeal to the grim Haidn^ who 
snppeitad the prieonar; — "Im ia dreaming, 
methink*>" 

Th» mfaeiable man ma too far gone in 
the despair of ]raniiliatio%t»Raant or appear 
cauctoos of the hardihlpa praoUaed towards 
him. If indeed he fblt the imart lafilotad 
npon hia wasted frame, by the ninlon of the 
law's minion, the leuaUon wai only ex- 
presaed by tuung his bony hand to part the 
long, matted, ^y hair upon a brow whereon 
the beaded dewe of deblUty betrayed the op- 
pieaiioii nnder whiob be labonred. 

"Nikka Bartitaa," exeiaimad the Fiscal, 
enraged by the prlsoner'a inaoitii^ delay, — 
delay, that feUest tend y/biA blow* the 
smban of official impatience, — " I warn yon 
that I ^Mak for the last time. Who were 
year con^taiiiooa in yonr aaaaalt ^on Count 
Kagloviaal'' 

Niklaa mvni the paiahed Hpa that ware 
naicely vlnUe airid hit anbrinunad and 
grizaled beard, and clasped his gaunt hands 
togedier ; hut the effort, although it brought 
. a taint atraan of ooleui iBto his wan diedc, 
fcaduwd only the imperfect renewal of bis 
fcrmer wvnda, "Alaal I am wbidly inno- 



* Tti« noiipimdia, inlliBMmu of llie HnDguiaa 



" This ia tea much," said the mbiannd, 
well-fed, well-triramed man in oftee, tirirling 
his boshy black mustachioa, and folding the 
rich drapery of his silken aymar with an 
ail of dignity. " Offioei ! oonvey the prisonei' 
for the second time to the court-yard; where 
yon will inflict upon him forty stapes ; nor 
iwalt a singls Stroke, unless tie claime the 
exao^tlon by ""'''"g an nnreserred con- 
There roaa a mnrmur among the orowd. 
Was it in ^plauae of a cmel ^d opptesdTc 
act t or in oompaaaion towards a defenceleae 
man, who had been amstod on bare sa^idofl 
of a crime fiw ^lieh no temptation ooold be 
adduced, since his poverty made it erident 
that none of the booty had fiUlan to his 
share ; and wlio had been already riritad by 
that BoorpioD aconrge of Judiaial tyramiy, — 
probationary torture. 

Horut the Haidnck, to whom the tasks of 
inflicting cruelty and uplioldii^ despotism 
wen the pniohaaa of his dally Iwead, pre- 
pared himaalf with oontentad aasidnity to 
exacnte the duty of the day. He stretched 
his ainewy arm, as an archer bends hia bow, 
to see that it be tough and in trim for action ; 
andaeizing the wo-wom Barotaa with one 
liaad, teganUete of the big tears that were 
tiavly rdling down hia hH ehatks, he pre- 
pared with the other ta make way for their 
paaiage through the orowd. Bat this was 
no eaay task ; for the maaa of homan life 
with whieh be had to contend was, at that 
moment, agitated by an impulae of excite- 
mmt wlully unoonneoted with the prisoner 



" Rumalie I -~ BmnaUe 1 " — murmured 
twenty Toioea at ouoe j — " Rmnalie," said 
the akrk, who was adding a nib to Ua kng 
■wut-qalU pen; "BBmalle," exolaimed the 
Fibs*) himaelf in a tone of satisbetfon, — 
"Rnmaliel" growled Hut rery Haidnok, 
groping at bis button-koh for his empty 
tobaoco poneh, while a Tari[,-^a mll- 
draated, middle-aged, anfanated, and very 
handaeme Tark, — made hia way towards the 
aeat of juatioa and of the Flaeal ; and lightly 
tonding Us silken robe with an outstretched 
hand, kiaed, as in T«q)eatfnl obeiaanee, the 
finger-tipB which had been honoured by such 
contact. 

'*-Saka Dambmf" said the Turic, reapect- 
fnlly addresnag bimsdf to tiu digidfled 
affielaL ^St eoa, wtei fratru et patrmi. 



"And bow long im y«a from Iha faostin. 
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Rumalic?" demanded the Fiscal, in a sort 
of inteijectionol whisper. "What news 
from Belgrade?" 

" The respected Abdal Huihad greeU you 
well, gnciouB sir," replied Rumalie, in a 
still lower voiw; uid t^ing from the boaom 
of his vest a small packet, fastened round 
with a slight cord of crimson nlk, he placed 
it with a ugnificant glance in tlie hsjids of 
the Fiscal. 

"So— BO," muttered the «np/of^t« himself. 
" You are a trusty courier, Rumalie. Come 
at eventide to my dwelling ; and we will 
confer together, touching the health and the 
will and the tidings of my respected friend 
Abdul Hanhad." 

" Too much honour ] " observed Rumalie, 
renewing with revereuce his obeisance. " My 
•bjonm in Nagy-Boro will not endure till 
the shadows begin to lengthen; nor journeyed 
I hitherward sare on thine errand. Buuness 
ncalls me to Funfkitchen." 

"Ay — ay; — the fair, — Rumalie keeps 
stand at tlie fsir !" vras the universal com- 
ment of the assembly, with whom the intruder 
appeared to be an object of common interest 
and regard. 

Rumalie, — Ihe Turk, IIlyri«n, Greeic, 
Egyptian, Armenian, or Italian, — Rumalie 
the Moslem, Jew, . ChrieUan, or Idolater, — 
for each he had been conudered and called 
by turns, and with, what justice who could 
decide 1 — Rumalie, the itinerant merchant, 
— who, in honour of his garb and dialect^ 
was usually termed the Turkish pedlar, was 
indeed a personage held in the highest respect 
and request throughout the country. If he 
were a Jew, his honesty and open dealing 
merited that he should be a Christian ; but 
hie faith, his race, his name, were matten of 
no moment. His frank demeanour, un- 
blemished itctitode, and lofty manliness of 
mind, were decided and recognised qualifica- 
tions ; and the merits of his wares, the fair- 
oeas of his barg^ns, and the inteiest attached 
to his pilgrimages, which extended his traffic 
into countries deemed all but apocryphal in 
Hungary, rendered his rare visits a general 
holiday ; and the rimple country people 
huled his arrival, like that of other birds of 
passage, as a good omen. 

Even in despite of the an-ful presence of 
the fiscal, they now pressed more closely 
towards his tray of merchandise than mere 
curionty could excuse ; and its <iutwaTd 
and visible tnamres, — flaskets of rotmHU 
or atar of roses, — amulets of the seraglio, — 
duplets of coral and amber, mait i el teife in 



wrappers of gilt paper, — offered bnt a very 
humble sample of the real character of his 
commercial specnlatians. The initiated among 
his customers, those gifted with florins or 
dncats sufficient to unlock the mysteries of 
his confidence, were however aware .that the 
folds of Rumalie's tunic concealed gems of 
price, which it had been hazardous to exhiUt 
more publicly, as under his simple guardian- 
sliip ; — rubies from Babora,— opals as bright 
and rainbow-hued as ever issued from the 
ancient mines of Czerwemitza, — pearls.even 
and pure as the fishers of Ormus can supply, 
— and, precious above all in the eyes of the 
devout, — relics of matdiless sanctity, — and 
many a roienkraiu or rosary, deriving virtues 
beyond price from having been consecrated in 
the precincts of the holy Sepulchre itself. 

Twice had RnmaUe bent his pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, — twice had he shaken the dust 
from his feet by the waters of Jordan. To 
him the passes of the mighty Caucasus, and 
the cedar forests of Carmel and Ararat, were 
equally familiar with those of the Carpa- 
thians ; he had visited Fes and Cairo, Medina 
and Damascus ; he had been, — where had he 
not been ! — and he had fragments of speech, 
and song, and legend, — and withal a glibnesa 
of tongue, and bright intelligence of eye, 
which added a wild animation to his narra- 
tives, and a new grace to the manliness of 
his athletic frame and jet-black beard, 

" Your honourable lordship will scarcely 
be pleased to enter just now into communion 
with Rumalie," aud he to the Fiscal, who 
was fretfully balancing himself in his chair 
ofjudgmenL' f Yonder prisoner seems under 
examinaUon !" 

" Ay — Heaven's curse and mine be upon 
him," replied the other. '"Tie Uie villain 
who shot at Graf Keglovies in the forest." 

"That may hardly be, noble uri" ob- 
served Rumalie, " since the Count declared 
his opponent to have been a gu^ or cattle 
driver, — bold of limb, and strong, and daring j 
and yonder outcast, — a trembler and a 
coward as aU present may judge, — was at 
the time of the robbery sojourning in Bel- 
grade. Myself beheld him there ; and even 
then as now, withered by disease and heart- 
struck by poverty." 

" And who constituted you or judge or 
witness in the easel" interrupted the Fiscal. 
'"Tis the first Ume, Rumalie, I ever heard 
of one of your tribe being admitted evidence 
in a Christian court of justice." 

"A court of GhrutiaM jmlita," repeated 
Ruinalie^ with a salutation whose profound 
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reTCrenea bordered npon ironj; " is open to 
the lowliest of earth'a eMiatana."> 

" An okth conaecrated bj the holy Goepek 
is narertheleRa a requisite credentiAl." 

** Rmnalie may th«rdi)Te chim » snffident 
pM^wrt," obrerved the Turk, no whit dis- 
comfited by the innuendo, "u a brotlier, 
thraogh baptimu, of tbe Church of Rome." 

To find his cnrfoaty upon thii long-die* 
pitted point thos gratuitonsly wtiefied, was 
klmoet a sufficient recompeuM to tiie Fiscal, 
for RnntaKe's intniMTe pertinacity. "In- 
deed!" ntorted he; — "and am I then to 
undentand you as willing to ewear that — " 

" Niklaa B&niUca was a dweller in Bosnia, 
when the Hagnat K^Iories was assailed by 
robbers ; nor, until tiiree days thereafter, 
departed the aud Nittlsa ftom the dty of 
Belgrade." 

" This depomtlon," said the clerk, turning 

sr his notes, " talUes exactly with the 
former declarations of the prisoner." 

" In troth," observed one of the crowd, 
" the poor wnteh appears in too feeble a 
oondition of body, to hare provoked the 
Tengeance of a nomerous and well-arraMl 

" So said be in his defence," resnined the 
derk. 

" Your excellency will then be pleased to 
make out his order of ttlease V demanded 



shall the noble Count Keglovie^ the patron 
and lord of half our comitatns, be braved and 
^toiled here on the very verge of hiadomaln, 
and ttui court of Nagy-BiiTo take no nngle 
step to avenge the injury 1" 

" The Count is better awaie than court or 
jndgie, how far he provoked the evil that fell 
upon him^-'as jonr Excellency may chance 
to know, " observed Rumalie, in a low 

" And has your worditp no reply for Ab- 
dul and his questioning V continued he in 
a still more nguificant whisper. ". The 
tobacco b packed and afloat—and if—" 

" Hun I hein I my good friend Rumalie ! 

hall of justice is no seat for the money 
diangen. Terms of traffic and barter befit 
not the pasdng hour." 

But Rumalie, who was willing to pnime 
the advantage afllinded him by his, insight 
into the Fiscal's contraband negotiattons 
with the frontier, woe deaf to this remon- 

" If," he oontinned, ** the Commissary of 
the Danube can be prtvailed on to aocopt the 



false invdce in lien of the tait bill of lading, 
Abdul Hanhad agrees to^ " 

" Rumalie ! " again interrupted the Fiscal, 
his eyes rolling in their caved sockets with 
eonstJemation, " as you interest yoarself 
tonching the release of the miscreant Niklas 
BardtEO, and have advanced a sufficient plea 
in his favour, I will presently decree his en- 
largement, — if yon will undertake to indem- 
nify the town by removing him instantly 
beyond its jurisdiction." 

" Verily I am moved in his favour btit as 
Christianly mercy snggests," replied the Turk. 
" Nevertheless, as I am about to depart on 
my way, and as Lanslo's wagon beoretb 
bales of price for ' me towards the f^r of 
FQnfkirchen, I will adventure to give the 
ragged slave a east upon his road to Pestii." 

"Release him, Horazt," said the Fiscal 
with an imperial nod to the Huduck. " Go, 
wretch I — and see thou be not found again 
within the liberties of our jurisdiction." 

" Pitch him into Lansb's cart, friend 
Horaxt," said Rnmalie, with a nod less official, 
but equally effective. And while the Haidnck, 
in deference to the excellent quality of the 
pedlar's TtirtucAt tabai, diligently executed 
his command by expediting the astonished 
and grateful Bar6tia upon his journey, 
Rumalie very leisurely replaced the straps 
of his tray upon his broad shoulders ; and 
kisring the hnn of the Fiscal's garment who 
bade " God speed him," so ferventiy as to 
betray some interest in his speedy departure, 
the comely pedlar withdrew from the bafiled 
tribunal cnF Nagy-Bfiro. 

It was late upon the followii^ day that 
BardtzB, who, in putsnanoe of his new patron's 
instructions, had been comfortably housed, 
and fed and lud to rest in tiie inn of the 
StAfittt at FOnfkirehen, wherein the mer- 
chandise of Rumalie was deposited during 
the period of the foil, awoke from the first 
easy slumber he had enjoyed for many weeks, 
to the ftill enjoyment of that delidous itching, 
whidi a philosopher has described as following 
the itmoval of fetters. Niklas, yAo had 
been heavily manacled, and chained to the 
damp mildewed wall of a dungeon of which 
the oppreenve atinosphero hod hnng like a 
weight upon his soul, ccnld scarcely believe 
in the reality of ,Mb good fortune when he 
beheld the sun, the actual sun of Heaven, 
shining upon him through the casement of a 
well-ordered chamber ; and when an aromatic 
steam of purest Mocha breathed — without 
metaphor — all the perfumes of Arabia upon 
his inloxieatod senses. Bat nether the 
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cbteHng sanstilDe, not the monitBg meal 
spread upOB & Ubla st hi* oooeh-fbot, had 
pow«r t« aiTMt hu attentioa. 

Rumkllt Mt them, — Bumalie his dalirtKr, 
hia benefaetor, his ftiend 1 — and onvdhig 
from kit pillow, he fell hmably at the Iwt of 
the Turk, and mingled hii blmaiiiga and 
thanktgiTinga with an agony of twu«. 

- Back t» thjr net I — baofc, frnnd, back," 
asid the pedlar, attmnpting to repreu hii 
own emotion, and to npUo* hi* gne«t npen 
the Much he bad quitted. " Thon art all 
t«o feeble to bear about thy limb* in uf0t;r." 

And the condition of the debUlUt«d Banitza 
boi« evidenoe to the aoenraoy of his obierra- 
tion I for, as he ttrove to tentt, he mled 
with the dlirineu of weaknew and diMssa, 
and fell back exhawtod opm the bed ; while 
the benevolent Romalie ministand to bU 
mlTeriDga with the aai of a kindly boat, and 
the skill of an experienotd leech. 

" I oould have afflrmed," faMend the 
afflicted Niklas, ae be drained the ooidial held 
to his parched llpebythe Turk, "loonld 
have ^nned that Ay dnnght had been 
concocted in mine own Thurotnr. Snch 
balsamio medloamente tte the b«aat of my 
native prorince ; bnt then, an alien front our 
land, canst Bcaroel/ be learned in that 

" It were a '•'^n thing and a strange," 
observed Ruinalie, whose swarthy brow hod 
reddensd at the degrading nppoeition, "if 
one to whom the leechoraft of Jndsn is 
familiar, -~ who hath called his simples on 
the plains of Hamia, Mid dlipnted with 
sages in the schools of Uec«a, — should borrow 
inetmction from the savage Caipatblan wildsl 
Howbeit, as thy palate is something dis- 
tempered by fevH, I can pardon thy lack of 
discrimination." 

Niklae hnmbly craved fo^venesa for hie 
Involuntary dieparagement of tiie skill of 
hie kind attendant. " Hum haat it, friend," 
replied the other cordially. •* Be well, — be 
comforted, — be of good cheer, — and I ask 
no more at thy hands." 

" Little else than gratitude, alas 1 eonldst 
thon require of me without certainty of dls- 
appointment," obeerved Bardtea. " It Is 
fitting thou ebouldst know, genetoos and 
gracious as thou ar^ that the wieteh on 
whom thy bounties are bestowed is destitute, 
friendless, and smitten with the blight of 
misery and evil fortune, — even nnto the 
marrow of bis bones." 

"Friend Ifildae!'* intermptod Bunidit^ 
whose brow was again eufhued with on 



ongryttun, "little will drags avail, and food 
still less, to p«<»ct thy ncovery, while thy 
mind remains harasesd and ill at eaae. Know 
therefore, and he henoaforth at peace in thy 
troubled ipirit, that t am well oeqnMnted 
with all thy leoent calamities. I beheld 
thine arriv^ at Belgnule with thy cargo <pf 
cotton-eaed t I witnened the conflagration «f 
thy hulctess vessel, and grieved over the 
blackened hulk aa it lay oambering tiic 
Dsnnbe'asnrfaee. AtNBgy.Bfir6,IwwthB« 
falsely Impfiscned,— inhomanly eeoargtd. 
I know thy heavy responsibility lo thiw 
employen in Festh, — iity feara, U>y present 
wrstcbedneas ; and I eay onto tiiae, be com- 
fitrted Niklai Bartftia ; for as ray soni liveth, 
no svil shall he wrooght opon tiise." 

The soOerw waved his head despairingly, 
bnt without impatience. 

" The conne of my traffic, " resumed 
Ruroalie, "will detain me ten days here in 
FQnfkirchen. At the expiration of that 
time, or my skill is of poor account, thou 
wilt be restored to htaJth and strength, and 
meyest oecanipaTiyme on my road to Pesth | 
where I will bear witness in the ears of thy 
employers, my trusty friends the merchants 
Ksrliti, of the hlaraeleesnass of thy oalamltoue 
miniatry in their service. Nay — hear me 
on, Bs^tia,— and even hnm Peatb unto 
Gran, we may still journey in company; 
since thy destiny, if rightiy intecjneted by 
the Fiscal, leads thee back unto Thnrotser, 
and mine must ebape my eonrse isto Austria. 
Tarry with me therefore daring my eojnm 
in this dty, ssd w* will become fellow 
travelleiB for a eeaaon." 

" Impoeeible ! " exclaimed BarMza, sor- 
TowMly ; " I cannot thne endnre to be thy 
charge and hinderanoe. I have seen better 
days ; and the lingering pride wUch they 
engendeied, forUde me to eat roy bitter Ivead 



" If that he tfay e(de embarrassment," 
eontinaed the Turk gaily, "ana thy bread 
an thou Uet, and fM thy hnngry pride 
withal ; I will give thee labour no less 
abundantly than food." 

" Look on this waat«d body," aaid poor 
Niklas ; " on these trombling hands ; — how 
may they toil in thy service V 

"Tat, tnti I tell thee thon ahalt be 
speedily healed in body and spirit, — strong, 
Niklae t etrong in sinew as in courage ; and 
by the Ijme thon hast dona some jnatioe to 
the good cheer of the ReA/tui, thon shalt 
become my able Baaittant and my pscksman. 
How 1 hast thon nnmbered years acme forty 
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and five, uid 7«4, beUevcst Utat my tender 
merdes towaids thee hftva been luimotiTed 
by viewa to my own future adTsnUgo?— 
liton dult serre me, Niklu." 



" Feu nothinj; ; thy load will he ao 
weigbty cha^ ; — a ti^l of the tpongy 
Boap of Debi^azin, for which I find a ready 
market in the Empiw. Therefore, Miklas, I 
admonish thee to banish all gloomy oonndna- 
tions ; «o shalt thon beat pltaaore me, and 
advantage tiiywlf." 

ThepredlctioTu of the tang^uine BninaUe 
were fully and rapidly Terified. Bar6taa 
fitcd from care, became tnt bom Ateaae ; — 
contentment and strength oame hand In 
hand ; and the eonsdonsneM that bia Mrrioaa 
were of eerious benefit to the worthy Rmnalie, 
in the regietry of hia extendre negotiationa, 
and tile clerkly adjnstment of hii eoneeni% 
added new Ttgonr to hb frame. It wonM 
seem, indeed, as if a blcMlng had followed 
the pedlar's charitable exertions in hUf»»onr; 
for never had t^ booth of RnmaUe, with it* 
studded amber tnhes, — ita mottth-ptecea of 
embomed and enamelled gold, — its flaslu of 
Egyptian ether, cen«en of sandal-wood, and 
pipe bowls of kefF-kil * — ftttract«d mch 
uamerouB and liberal castomers, as at the 
fair of FflufkirchsD. Sometimes the mer- 
chants of Debreezin and Lemberg, with 
whom he was eng^^ In still more eTttensivs 
financial negotiations, wovid adjourn to hia 
own domidle in order to remonsttate with 
him upon the grasping tenacity of his 
bargiUna, — and RomaUe was, in truth, by 
no meaae soft-handed in his mode of traffic ; 
bnt he repUed to their marmurs with a 
hearty lattgh. 

" Let a handsome cloak and doublet for 
the Htrr iSeeretariut yonder, who bath regis- 
tered thy hnunese, prove a make-weight on 
thy side, and I am content to accept thy 
first oSei," he wonld say to his discontented 
customers. Or, " Dry the ink which our 
Bcrivener Nlklas has expended on our agree- 
ment widi a Uttle gold-dust, eroes hii pain 
with a broad piece or two, and I concede the 
point." And thus, instead of humiliating 
his poor dependent br a gift of money, he 
contrived to make him earn the meam of 

ronnd in Anatdia. 

a Mlt day, uid fomu 

la Tnikiy ud FMth or 

' 'inU pip* bovli b; 

cnUwd thninjbout 



subsistence and of more seemly amy. 
Bardtza was not blinded however by tu« 
oonriderate delicacy t he fredy accepted the 
gifts of his bestowing, as the best evideooa 
he conid offer of grateful regard ; and when 
they qnitted FQnf kirchen at the aj^iointad 
time, each bearing a euffioient load, but that 
of Niklas by far tbe lighter of the two, terms 
(rf perfcct eonfidenos and amity were attab- 
llehed between them. 

A day's march brought them in safety to 
the banks of the Danube, where it had been 
agreed'that tiiey should lighten tbeirjooniey 
by takingpaaaageinaretDinSemlin baggage- 
boat, — one of the eliapsless Noah's arks whioh 
BO disfigure the navigation of that mighty 
river. By this todiona procew they arriTed 
at Pesth in the fiill freahnee* of straogth ; 
uid Banitia, whoM apprehensions from the 
ewncTS of his Incfcleas cargo had kept him 
in a etate of perpetual agitation, was equally 
astonished and overjoyed to Snd the m 
chants Kariitk aanly accoMible to the as 
ranees and aiguroents of Romalie ; and 
content to aeqnit him of all share in thair 
diwater ; even wilhoFnt reference to the 
offidal doomneuts which had been granted 
to him, in exoneration, by the Turidah 
auUierities. One only regret remained to 
sadden hia mind when, after the audit of hia 
accounts with hi* employer*, he qnitted the 
capital ; — at Gran be must necessarily part 
from his banefeetor ; at Gran he must bid 
adien to the sole living being who, for many 
years past, had vonahsafsd to exhibit an 
interest in his niisfoTtana* ; and he expressed 
the Bincerity of hi* sorrow with aueh per- 
saasive simplicity, that Rnmalie appeared 
deeply touched, and atmoat aa monrafiil aa 
bimself, when they reached the destined spot, 
and destined day of separaticm. 

"Nay I friend Niklas," said h^ maricing ' 
the Badness of his companion, a* they a^ 
together waiting the retam at (he flying 
bridge; "it ware inhumanity ov my part 
to grieve Ihy spirit thus deeply, for the 
matter of a fifty league jonmey. I am 
half inclined to tiy my fortiue at Ss. 
Marton ; — and even an thy Tbnrotaian* be 
not tempted by my wane, I cui pevchanoe 
become their enitomer myself. The Car- 
pathian crystals and amethysts are of high 
account ; — and who knows," oontinned the 
Turk, smiling mgnifieantly, " who knows 
but I may initiate myself into the mysteiie* 
of the balaam tradel" 

Poor Nikla*, gratified beyond his hi^MS 
by the diange whloh deftrenoe to hia feelings 
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had wrought in Rumalie's mteoUons, conld 
only repeat bis thaoks ; nor was it until they 
had fairly crossed the river, and set forth 
upon their journey towards his ' native pro- 
vince, that the nmemhnDca of how poor a 
welcome he should he enabled to bestow upon 
his generous friend, occurred to sadden the 
exaltation of his soul. As they trudged 
onwards, ude by side, along a road presenting 
many other charms bende 6ta.t ^ ancient 
and hallowed association with home, which 
it possessed in the eyes of Bardtia, he could 
not ehake off the consciousness which 
oppressed his mind ; a conscionsnees over- 
coming the influence of lovely weather and 
still lovelier scenery. 

It was the spring-Ude of the year ; — just 
at that moment of brief enchantment when 
nunmer expands her luxuriant buds of 
beauty, until their velvet leaves unfidd a 
voluptuous treasury of fragrance amid the 
light green foliage which luu quivered into 
life beneath the touch of spring ; — that mo- 
ment when every earthly object appears 
renewed and erobellished by the vivifying 
influence of the balmy breaQi of Heaven ; — 
when animate and inanimate nature seem to 
brighten into youth and happiness; — and 
hope — we know not why — returns to cheat 
us with her smiles, and ia welcomed witii a 
wilful confidence, which even the gloomy 
experience of years fails to destroy. The 
conmion cares of life, — its ordinary ocenpa- 
tions, — seem unworthy to engross the mind 
in such a season of visionary enjoyment I 

" Let us not set up our evening rest in the 
gloomy cheerless inn of yonder village," said 
Bomalie to his weary companion, on the 
afternoon of their first day of travel. " The 
moon will rise early to-night to light us on 
our road ; meanwhile, let us recrnit ourselves 
on yonder bank, of which the short and 
tender herbage looks so inviting." They 
made their way accordingly to a shady slope 
which, fronting the setting sun, was over- 
hung by the downy and rustling foliage of a 
group of tall arbeal trees, that attempered 
the evetung beams into a shadowy coolitess ; 
and depositing his burden by his side, the 
Turk proceeded to draw ftom his stores some 
light materials of refreshment, while they 
reposed themselves in dehcious languor upon 
the elastic turf. Clusters of wild cyclamen 
enamelled its level surface with their pen- 
cilled silver leaves, and lilac blossoms ; the 
pale flowers of the wood-sorrel trembled 
amid their tufta of tenderest green ; and the 
fragrant breeies " wagging their sweet head," 



lietiayed the untrodden beds of violets which 
lay in secure concealment mnid the neigh- 
bouring thickets. 

"It appears to me," observed Rumalie, 
after endnriog with patience for a weary 
space the taciturnity of hie fellow traveller, 
" that this homeward path of thine ia haunted 
by some of memory's spectres ; else couldst 
thou not remain ho meditative under the in- 
fluence of this brightest, fairest, sweetest 
scene and hour." 

" I was considering," replied Niklaa, " and 
Heaven pardon me the »n! — not vrithout 
grievous bitterness of heart, the varying for- 
tunes which mark thy destiny and mine. 
Wherever thou goest, prosperity and abun- 
dance seem to resort, and the sun of life still 
ahineth. The frowns of the Fiscal, — that 
petty tyrant of the land, — the grBq>ing ex- 
actness of the Pesth merchants, ivhose 
avarice hath passed into a proverb, subaided 
and vanished at the mere sound of thy voice, 
— at thy persuasion, their wrath was tamed 
into courtesy. But upon su, — wretch that 
I am t — frovrns and reviling are showered 
without remisaion ; and were it not to in- 
dulge an unseemly superstition, I should say 
that I am followed by the influence of an 
evil eye." 

" Nor wouldst thou say amiss, — for poverty 
is a witch of direst incantations. The beasts 
of the forest, nay, even the more domestio 
brutes, will fix their fangs into any creature 
of their kind, npon which another bath fallen 
despitefully to worry and destroy. And thns 
is it also with mankind; — the destitute 
wretch is made a butt for the shafts of oppree- 
nonand cruelty; — the miserable appear to 
invite 'further humiliation; — and we might 
sum up the evil quaUties we bear ascribed to 
many an unhappy being, in one expressive 
word, — he is poor 1 " 

"Thou readest the human heart with a 
discerning eye ; nor does prosperity appear 
to obscure its vinon," replied Niklas, with a 
mournful smile. "StUl, methinks, some 
talisman more potent than mere wealth ap- 
pears to add weight to thy word, and to sup- 
port thy career." 

" Nay, I will borrow no undue importance 
in thine eyes," answered the Turk, laughing 
heartily at the air of mystery assumed by 
Banitaa. " The obduracy of the Fiscal gave 
way, it is true, before my persuasions, — and 
wherefore? — solely because I am master of 
bis secret, — of his mal-administration of the 
county revenues, — of his smuggling intei^ 
course with the merchants of Belgrade t 
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Th« banken KarlitB uerificcd their love i 
«x(orti(>ii to their desire of retaining the 
good will of Rnmalie, — anil wherefore ? — 
solely because the rich fruita of his indnstry 
are guarded in their coffera ; and afFord them 
better aid in their extended commerce, than 
conld the paltry price of a bai;gefal of cotton- 
seed, even if menaces or unprisonment might 
have gathered it from amid the wreck of the 
fortnnea of their aopercargo." 

" Then hast deigned to give account of thy 
potent iufiuence," lesumed Nicklaa ; " but how 
wilt thon explain the prevalence of my own 
evil chance, of tBC luckless destiny ? " 

The white leeth of the Turk glittered amid 
lis rsren beard. " Heardest thou not my 
confessionof faith? Despite the garb I wear," 
said he, looking scornfully upon the brocaded 
sleeve of his tunic, " I am no follower of 
Mahonnd ; and predestination squares not 
with the doctrines of my church. But par- 
don me, Bardtza ; let me not decide unheard 
upon the nature of thine opinions. The sou 
hath many honra to waste upon ns ; and if 
Rnmalie hath something won upon thy con- 
fidence, tell him as much of thy history as 
may excuse thy despondency, and last out 
his tchiboague." 

As he spoke, the Turk took forth his pipe 
if jessamine-wood from its velvet casket ; 
and, kindling it with a fragment of dried 
MsHm Under, he shortly beMme enveloped 
in fragrant clouds ; while Niklaa, after some 
little hesitaUon, thus unfolded his narrative 
of afflictions : — 



And wbat dwald I do in IllTri* ? 
Mj brother,— bt ii ia Elninm ! 

Twdflh Nigkl. 

" Tmt sentence was a mild one, which 
comprised the sins and errors of Niklas 
Banitza in his poverty. Evil, in good sooth, 
« the fortunes I have to relate ; but they 
form the fitting retribution of evil feelings, 
" still more wicked actions ! I owe thee, 
generous Rumali<> ! a full confesnon of my 
faults ; and when thou hast heard how bit- 
teriy they have been repented, how heavily 
atoned, thou wilt perchance endow me anew 
with confidence and compassion. 

" My father, who was of gentle race, and 
possessed of a moderate estate in the Tbu- 
er county, had no child but myself, when, 
four years after my birth, he took a second 
wife to his boeom, to replace the mother who 
had died in bringing me into this weary 
Vou II. 



world. I was of a wilful and selfish di»- 
poMtion, even at that early period of my 
existenoe ; and although I dared not openly 
rebel against the stepdame he had set over 
me, and whose discipline waa the first U 
thwart the olHtinacy of my character, ] 
looted upon her with secret feelings of detes- 
tation. It is a dangerous symptom of mind 
when a child nonrishee a lecrtt feeling of any 
description; — the candour of unsuspecting 
and unsuspected ctiildhood should be in- 
capable of repressing its emotions. But I 
(fM conceal my abhorrence of Alotska; — I 
even succeeded in disguising the dismay and 
disgust with which the intrusion of her first- 
bom overcame my heart. 

" It was of my own sex, — a boy, — a rival ; 
and well do I remember that the tears which 
ran down my father's cheeks^ when holding 
the infant in his anna be pronounced a bless- 
ing upon ila head, penetrated my bosom like 
the, wound of a sharp instrument; — they 
were tiie first I had seen him shed since my 
roother'a death ; and already they appeared 
to rob me of my birthright. 

" Little Gyoigy, despite my hatred, despite 
the pernicious adoration of botli his parents, 
grew in strength and beauty ; and soon be- 
came the darling of every heart which I had 
previously taught myself to believe by ex- 
clusive right — my own. He waa a dark- 
eyed, spirited creature,^bounding like a roe 
throi^h his paternal fields ; and his voice 
had a ringing joyonsness in its tones which 
Spoke stirringly to tiie heart, like the clarion 
of a trumpet : — while I, who Inherited my 
mother's debility of constitution, grew eiiU 
more frail through thefretful captiousness of 
a disposition which rendered my food taste- 
less, and my pillow devoid of sleep ; and 
which gathered fiesh bitterness from the 
contrast between my own sickly feebleness, 
and my brother's vigorous and animated 
bearing. I saw the perception of this con- 
trast marked in the compassionate air with 
which strangers would inquire my age, after . 
they had withdrawn their admiring gaxe 
from GyoTgy'a brilliant boyhood ; — I saw it 
in the mild, tender forbearance which still 
prompted my father to overlook the failiogs 
ofhiselder and motherless son; Isaw it, above 
all, in the frank and nnenvious impartiality 
vrith which my step mother brougUt forward, 
upon all occasions, my claims in union with 
those of the darling of her heart. 

** But the more she protected me — the more 
my father appeared to strive agmnat his pre- 
dilection for his youngest bom, the deeper. 
Wo. 33. 
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(lie mora intente becsms niy loathing towards 
loy gifted rival ; and Bometimes when Gyorgy, 
JDDOceatly nncoDMiouf of tny concaaied ab- 
horrence, would force hia caresMa upon me, 
and indulge bis wann afiectiooe by a fhiternal 
kisi, I have secretly turned aside, and apat 
upon the earth, aa though a reptile had pol- 
luted my lips by ita glimy Bcaies. Soraetimea 
too, — for the Clod of mercy aenda his pene- 
trating touch into tlie darkness of the hardest 
hearta, — Eometimea the coofideuce and tender- 
ness bestowed by my brother npon his covert 
enemy, opptessed my heart with such 
•motions of shame and terror, that I have 
Mud his hand with a bunt of sudden fond- 
nesB, which I could not explain without 
aelf-accuaal, and public diahonour. But in 
the midst of my penitence, Aloiska would 
quench n>y wakening warmth in tears of 
bittsmess, by exhibiting in the full glory of 
her malamal pridt^ some merit, or feat, or 
grace that appeared to distinguish her 
£sTonrit« from lue less fortunate brother ; or 
my father would summon him to his knee, 
and having bestowed upon him the spon- 
taneous endsarmeuta of paternal love, would 
straightway turn his attention towards my- 
self; — as if in atonement for his partiality, 
—48 if urged by a Mnse of duty. How 
could I love GyoTgy ! Hs had dons mors 
than deprive ms of my heritage, — he had 
robbed me of tha aff^tions of my only 
parent! 

"This feeling of mean envy, of bitter 
jealousy, increased with my iucreasing yeara ; 
it was a scorpion which grew with the heart 
In which it was engendered ; and when vn 
became sehoolraate^ I, who as the elder 
brother should hav« been his protector and 
Ahampion, altliough I dared not openly desert 
his cause, yet with the refined malice of m 
demon, I betrayed his thoughtless footsteps 
Into many an evil path ; secure through tJie 
craftiness of my own cunning, myself to 
•scape without detection. But while I re- 
mained in possession of llle good-will and 
applause of my auperiors, Gyorgy by his 
frank addreea and generous spirit became 
equally advanced in the regard and admira- 
tion of his young oompanions, to whom my 
feeble health, and careful, discontented brow 
lendered me an object of distrust ; — at home, 
— abroad, — he was equally sure of preference; 
and already the leers of Thurot^er predicted 
the elevation and aggrandizement of our 
funlly, through the energetio and aspiring 
boldness of Qyoigy Bartitea. 

" We were advan^g towards manhood, 



when a relation of my father's, who held aa 
appointment in the Royal Mining Colb^ of 
Schemniti, generously offered to receive one 
of us into bis family, in order to become k 
pupil in the Bergwerkt AetuUmit. 

"The prospects opened by this eUgil>le 
mode of education, either as a civil engineer, 
as an overseer of the royal forests, or as aK 
aspirant for employment in the mines or mint 
of Kremnitz, were sufficiently brilliant t* 
ensure my father's warm gratitude towards 
his kinsman, and Aloiska's instant determi- 
nation to devote her eon to so promimng a 
career. As the elder, and natural inheritor 
of my fother's lands, she appeared to con- 
sider me excluded from all participation in 
the friendly oiler ; even my father seemed to 
apply it solely to his favourite son. Yet 
something whispered to me, — some evil in- 
spiration, — that I was better< — far better 
calculated to profit by the advantages of 
public instruction than my happier brother. 
I had already distinguished myself in our 
provincial classes by my proficiency in ma- 
thematical studies, and acientiflo acquire- 
ments. Strong powers of verbal memory 
and a pnv^ltng tasla for experimental 
philosophy, replaced in ray mind ths 
brilliant imaginatioa which characterized 
the wild and speculative Gyoigy ; and ao 
deep was my eonaciouneaa of mental superi- 
ority, and so earnest my dedre to superseda 
him in his deetined appointment, that I 
totally overlooked the atrength of limb and 
constitution requisite for success in an SCtin 
vocation. My reflections and opinions on 
the subject were however of email account ; 
they were undeveloped by any appeal on the 
part of my parenta ; — Gyorgy, in whosa 
sight ink and paper were almmtnations, de- 
parted, nobly equipped, for Schemnitz ; and 
I remained l>ehiud, to brood over the convic- 
tion that ths post from which 1 was thus 
excluded, aBbrded my only future prospect 
of success and happiness, and to sigh fi>i tha 
golden epaulets and college uniform which 
bad so embellished taj brother's graceful 
person. 

" Short, however, was my indulgence in 
these dreams of way ward discontent ; ecarcely 
was Gyorgy removed from the home in which 
he was thus dearly cherished, when domestie 
sorrow filled his place. Aloiska, smitten by 
a sudden fever, drooped, dckened, and died, 
before her son could be summoned back to 
receive her parting blessing ; and even my 
hardened heart was profoundly touched by 
beholding my stspmothsr stretched on an 
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untimelj bed of death, and removed from 
(he diligent execution ot her matron duties, 
and the intense enjoyment of her happy 
prospects, into iJia darkneaa of a noisome 
grave. I grieved too to note the yearning of 
her heart after her absent son ; and had ahe 
titit appealed to my feelings in hie behalf, 
and bespoken my brotherly tendemeea for 
his in^perienoe, I should have promised all 
■he required, and honourably kept my word. 
But BO absorbing was her conviction of 
Gyorgy** aupremocy, that her dying bene- 
dicUon actually enforced the assurance of 
her son's protection ! ' Weep not, dear 
Niklas,' said she ; ' while Gyorgy lives thon 
wilt never want a friend ; tile goodness of 
hia heart is my surety for thy future happi- 
ness.' Revolted by her blind partiality, my 
•pint festered anew, — I followed her to the 
grave 'without a tear. 

" My father's grief was deep, leveimt, 
and intense ; but attempered, by increase of 
yeore, into that holy confidence of speedy 
re-unioa with those who are gone before, 
which forbids all vehement indulgence of 
distreea. Circnrastances of the strongest 
national interest tended alto to mitigate his 
Borrowv. I have said but little touching his 
character, for it is of myself I have under- 
taken to speak ; and I am conscious that his 
opinions have very insufficiently intluenoed 
my own. Thus much however I must pre- 
mise, in elucidation of my history, that the 
prev^ling passion of my good old father 
was an intensity uf national devotion, — of pa- 
triotism, which animated his every pulse, his 
every tiiougkt, his every action ; and that 
among the numberless Hungarian bosoms 
which the edicts and oppressions of the 
Emperor Joseph filled with indignation and 
dismay, at the epoch to which I allude, none 
beat with a sense of prouder resentment than 
his own. 

" With myself, — I own it to my shame ! — 
the love of my country hath ever been a 
secondary impulse. Patriotism is a virtue 
inherent in the ardent and the prosperous ; 
and as my selfish mind could picture skies 
more bright than those of Hungary, fields 
mare fertile, and a home where truer happt- 
DesB might await me, her destinies roused no 
tnmnit of excitation in my breast ; — the 
paternal mantle appeared to have descended 
nnrant and nndiminished upon my brother. 
H« had a heart for the country of his fathers, 
a voice to uplift in her cause, an arm to 
raise in her defence. It was to him my 
fathei loved to bieatlie his lamentations ; It 



was Gyorgy who re-echoed all the cnrset 
which every fresh importation of German 
laws, and German legislators, n-rung from 
the depths of bis father's heart, and from 
tile lips of an outraged nation. Nothing, 
indeed, but the iron arm of military deepotism 
could have repressed the revolutionary spirit 
which agitated, at that critical period, the 
mass of the Hungarian people, aguust mea- 
sures equally unconstitutional, and new to 
their endurance ; measures betraying in the 
character of Joseph, that love of arbitrary 
power which, as it equally distinguished the 
numerous children of Haria Theresa whs 
were destined to fill EitropeaD thrones, — was 
probably subdued in her wiser self by early 
reverses, and by long experience in the art ot 
government. 

"The national language had been ejected 
from the tribunals and institutions of the 
land ; its costume had been denounced as an 
ensign of rebellion ; its independent counties 
had been converted into circles of the empire ; 
its religious communities dissolved, dispersed, ~ 
and their revenues appropriated by the Em- 
peror ; the Regalia of the kingdom had been 
torn from its ancient sanctuary, to be potlaled 
by the common touch of Vienna; acapitation 
tax was in peremptory process ; and a 
bastille already reared itt menacing and 
gTat«d brow on the shores of the Danube I 
Judge what were the emotions of my father 
and brother! judge whether the swords of 
the magnate were restless in their scabbards I 
Rumours of insubordination, mingled with 
appeals to the memory of Ragotaki, reached 
even unto that Imperial bed of sickness, on 
which the misjudging originator of the evil 
lay within the clutch of a tyrant mightier 
than himself. The milder policy of hia 
ministers prevailed ; and as a first conces»on 
to the remonstrances of the Hungarian nobi- 
lity, the conseci-ated crown of St. Stephen 
was rendered into the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, delegated by the Diet to deposit it 
once more within the towers of Buda. 

" 111 canst thoD imagine tiie fervonr, the 
tumultuous stir of exultation, with which 
the nation celebrated its triumph ! A 
solemn ovation did honour to the aocied relic 
on its passage from the frontier nnto Ofen ; 
and every living soul mshed forth from palacA 
and cabin, to ofFer a reverential homage by 
the way. Among the enthusiasts of the 
hour, my brother, whom five years of appli- 
cation had placed in the highest class of the 
KaUerlKht KOnigliche Aeadaiie, without 
diminishing his political ardoor, — my brother 
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vu rash enough to absent himself from 
Sehemnitz, in company wiUi a choaen band 
of the Btudenta who shared his opinions, in 
order to join the procession which welcomed 
the commisaioners of the crown to the gates 
of Baab ; where the Cathedral had been 
brilliantly prepared for the reception of the 
Regsha during the night. 

" His return tfl the college was not bo long 
delayed hut that the consequences of bis im- 
prudence might have been averted, or termi- 
nated by a short arrest, had not my letters 
incited him to a public declarsition of the 
motives of his absence ; and to a bold pro- 
fesnon and defence of his political opinions, 
and detestation of German oppression; — 
which, as might naturally be expected, were 
instantly followed by a sentence of expulsion! 
He arrived at home discomfited, but not sub- 
dued in spirit; — my father was unfortu- 
nately absent, and once more my evil coun- 
sels prevaOed upon Gyorgy to avoid the first 
ebullition of his anger, by temporary sojourn 
with an acquaintance at Tymau, I sup- 
plied him, — malicious liberality! — with 
the entire frnita of my boyish parsimony ; 
and having oppressed his mind by anticips- 
Uons of my father's fury on this premature 
blighting of his temporal prospects, — I 
hastened him over the threshold. My 
brother! my ill-starred, my noble brother! 
I never looked upon his face again ! " 

" But tby father," interrupted Rumalie, 
now for the first time seeming to interest 
himself in the narration. " What said thy 
father to bis absence?" 

"The tidings of his favourite's disgrace 
were received with equal astonishment and 
T^ret ; for the motive of hb expulnoa was 
cnnningly omitted in the official German 
circular forwarded by the college." 

"ButtAou didst suggest the cause?" de- 
manded the Turk, " thon didst excuse his 
offence as consequent npoa the influence of 
his rire's transmitted principles V 

"And thns bestow upon my brother the 
honours of martyrdom in my father's eyes, 
— of martyrdom in his favourite cause, 
— the canse of national freedom? No! thou 
must imagine that a heart such as mine, — 
that the state of mental delusion under which 
I laboured, — could scarcely prompt me to 
such an act of magnanimityl Yet how 
shall I dare, — even unto thee, a stranger, — 
reveal the horrible cause I assigned as that 
of Gyorgy's disgrace ? I told him, — I told 
my wret^ed father, — ay, and even by a 
foig«d letter coufimied the accusation, that 



his son, — the darling of his age, — had been 
detected in peculation of the Imperial o: 
which, as deputy-warden of the assay labora- 
tory, had been consigned to his charge ; and 
that the respectability of his connexions, and 
his previous good character, liad alone re- 
deemed him from being publicly branded as 
a felon, and a thief ! But what ails thee ?" 
exclaimed KTiklas, interrupting himself, as 
Rumalie, uttering a sharp cry, pressed hi* 
hand npon his heart. 

"A reptile, — some crawler of the dust, 
hath stung me through my vest," faltered 
the Turk. "But say on;— the interest of 
thy tale will overcome my passing anguish. 
Thy father — did he — txmld he give credit 
to BO vile an accusation V 

" Rather inquiie whether he could suspect 
brother of fabricating such a charge against 
brother. He did believe me, — and in the 
heat of his rage, he addressed a letter to his 
nnfortunate son, which, although it contained 
little more than his malediction, and a com- 
mand to depart instantly from out the land, 
fully answered my worst of purposes ! 

"Yet believe me, — if still thou canst 
give faith to tlie words of a being so depraved, 

— believe me, that scarcely was this letter 
despatched upon its cmel mission, scarcely 
had I learned from Gyorgy's reply that he 
had already departed on some distant and 
nameless pilgrimage, when a profound re- 
pentance took poBseaaion of my inind. 
Despair had rendered it wicked and inhuman ; 
the success of toy projects bronght back its 
better, its softer impolaes t But all was 
now too late ! What would it have availed 
to undeceive my father, and to convince him 
of bis injustice towards an Innocent son, 
whom I could no longer bring back into his 
bosom ; — whom my madiinations had 
nnderad a friendless, homeless wanderer 
over the wide earth ? To have confessed my 
sin would have beem but a renewal of cruelty 
towards my father. 

" And, oh ! how bitter was the enduranc 
of my secret sorrow, — how overwhelming 
my idlont sense of crime, — my penitential 
atonement! Wherever 'I turned my eyes, 
they were greeted by the image of my 
brother ; and the confiding tenderness of his 
farewell words lingered in my eats like a 
death-knell I At table, his chair seemed 
always full; — in the very temple of God, 
his phantasm appeared to kneel by my side ; 

— in the open field it punned me like a 
shadow;— nor for worlds would I have 
trod beside his mother's grave. And in tho 
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ivfttchesof the oight,— those nights which 
tite nintiy tempeata made horrible with their 
uprou, a still Bmall voice perpetually rose 
above the yelling of the hurricime, — a etiir 
small echo of the Hebrew's sentence of jad^' 
meat. ' (ffort it thg hvther?' eaii the 
deep voice of ages. 

"'Am I my brother's keeper}' was the 
reply cf the first murderer 1 but /, who 
had been nurtured in a better creed, sank 
rebuked and afraid at the iraaginaiy sound. 
Even in my solitude, I shrouded my face, 
and trembled as I lutened ; — I had been tny 
brother's keeper, and I had betrayed iny trust '. 

" For many years previous to his recent 
domestic calamity, my father's sight bad 
been failing ; but its latest exercise nas in 
writing that fearful letter to his darling child. 
His eyes grew dim from that veiy day, — he 
never saw clearly again 1 I did not o6ierve 
him indeed indulge in tears ; but the winter 
ni^ta were long, his chamber solitary ; and 
who can tell bow far secret weeping may 
have tended to obscure his vision I This 
gradual decay soon ended in total ecUpee, 
in utter blindness ; and from that period he 
resigned the entire management of himself 
and of his estates into my hands. This new 
responsibility, instead of gratifying my feel- 
ings, by the independence and supremacy for 
which I had sighed so long, served but to 
oppress me with new anxieties ; and it was 
chiefly in the hope of interesting my troubled 
mind by the formation of new ties and the 
indulgence of new affections, that I resolved 
to unite myself in marri^e with the sweetest 
and loveliest of my young companions at 
Szent Marton. 

" Urazl& deserved a l>etter fate than to be 
selected for such a purpose; for good and 
fair as she was^ her original charm in my 
eyes had been her repeated rejection of my 
brother's boyish suit. Perhaps he pressed 
hia ardent lore too vehemently upon her 
timid acceptance ; for he was surely better 
gifted to secure her happiness than the 
miserable wretch in whose bosom she pledged 
her faith ! We married : I became a father. 
TJtszlS, who was the gentlest, the most 
assiduous of wives, was ^e sweetest mother 
too, oh whose devoted tenderness my eyes 
liad ever rested. But even the observation 
and poBsesMou of her faultless beauty, could 
not animate the heart upon which conscience, 
like a clinging incubus, hung heavy and 
terri£o. And other evils soon began to 
assail roe. 

** I have already alluded to my dirinclina- 



tiou and inaptitude for a life of agricultural 
activity ; and the deteriorated condition of 
my father's estates soon bore evidence to my 
mal-administration. The most valuable pro- 
duce aflbrded by our land, from time im- 
memorial, liad been the poppies and saffron 
required in the balsam trade of the country ; 
and it chanced that my unfoitunata brother, 
in the early ardour of his chemical studies, 
had suggested a method of tunung them to 
better account ; which, without a snfBcient 
insight into his views, or a sufficient capital 
to support preliminary failures, I attempted 
to put'' in practice, — and totally without 
success. The product of the year, our sole 
resource, was lost to us at once ! Our 
independence and hereditary nobility proved 
a grievous burden on this occasion ; for the 
vassals of a noble house have recourse to 
their ttaeram for asnstance under such con- 
tingencies ; receiving an advance of com 
upon the promise of the ensuing harvest, or 
a trifling loan which they repay with rob<it, 
or personal service. 

" But the Banjtzas are unhappily of gentle 
blood ; and our common necessities obliged 
me therefore to become a debtor,-— agun and 
again, and soon without hope of repayment ; 
for what accession of revenue was to relieve 
from emharraesment an income merely sufE- 
cient for our maintenance ! And every thing 
seemed kagued against a poaubility of relief. 
Storm and alternate drought laid waste the 
province, — pestilence deprived me of my . 
pcsaants, — disease swept away my herds, — 
and min and devastation prowled amid my 
solitary fields. The poverty consequent upon 
such visitations, I could have borne in 
patience ; for my childten might have been 
nurtuied in the humble lowlineu befitting 
their altered degree ; — but it was for my 
father alone, my poor, blind, bereaved, 
decrepid father, that I dreaded the horrors of 
privation. Two of his grandchildren, indeed, 
served and tended him with a patieut gentle- 
ness which they inherited from their mother ; 
they had been named at his desire after the 
two beings he had most loved, — Gyorgy and 
Alolska ; and the old man appeorad to bold 
them tba dearer for that sad association. 

"My elder son, Johan, — I have delayed 
too long to speak of him, but the wounds of a 
father's heart are sorely painful in exposure, 
— lay first-hom son appeared to unite the 
beauty and boldness, and ardour of his lost 
uncle, with the craftiness and cruelty of his 
lore wretched parent. From his boyhood 
as daunUesa and shameless, — a, braggart 
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and B qwndthrlft; from hi* 'boyhood he 
appeued destined to heap upon my head, 
those burning embers which I had wickedly 
kindled for another : yes '. it was the thank- 
iManew of my child which avenged moat 
deeply, most bitterly, tha injuriee of my 
elanderad brother ! 

" Dream not, however, that in my earlier 
hoar* of wedded liappineM,or in the tranuent 
matches of prOBjwrity wliioh delayed my 
ruin, I had forgotten for a single hour, liia 
ahienae or its cauM. Never did any glad 
tean of welcome fall npon tlie cheek of my 
new-bom children, that the memory of hit 
infancy came not to sadden my rejoicing 
never did 1 note exuitingly tlie dawning of 
their better qualities and manly spirit, that 
Gyorgy's fur presence and noble mind cams 
not punfuUy mingled with the recollection ; 
never did their embraces thrill throngh my 
frame with that touch of ecstasy known only 
to a parent'a heart, that the image of my 
brother, — of him whom I had deprived of 
the precious ties of home and kindred, — roee 
not like a apectre befon my e' ea. Why — 
why oould I not call it into life 1 

"I have told thee that we were poor — 
oppressed by difficulties and misforttmes," 
continued Niklaa, fetching a heavy breath ; 
"judge, then, whether the lavish profligacy of 
my son tended to redeem my embarrassments! 
Yet, — extreme in love as in hate, — my 
doating tenderness for the nnbappy boy, 
prevented me from admonishing his early 
follies, from repressing, by paternal authority, 
his maturer vices. Poor as I was, I supplied 
him again and again from my limited means, 
when dissipation and ill fortune reduced liim 
to distress : he had persuaded me to place 
him in the Imperial army; and our little 
stock was frequently exhausted, and our 
hunger left nncared for, in order to improve 
his appearance in the world. But this could 
not last ; — a necessity for dispOBing of onr 
family estate became apparent" 

"And tliino old father, riiklas! How 
cauldst thou obtain his consent to so humili- 
ating a measnie?" 

" The tears of my wife and children found 
their way to his withered heart. He condi- 
tioned but for the retainment of the dwelling 
wherein he had first and last beheld the light 
of heaven ; and tiie eacrifice was achieved." 

" And thou wert once more free ! " 

"Condemned by the law of the realm to 
place my lands at the disposal of the nearest 
magnat, I scarcely obtained a third of their 
nine; and even that nun speedily mel(«d 



away under the nlfiah demands of my son 
Johan. One relief was however vouchsafed 
to us by Heaven ; my aged father died 
about tliis period. 1 say toaehte^fed, ~- 
how could I endure to aee him stripped of 
all hb comforts by the profligate extrava- 
gance of my son ; he who had been d<^ciled 
of the best joy of lua existence by my own 
still more wanton cruelty ? Yes '. he died ; 
and the first unembittered teara which had 
blest my eyes since Gyorgy's departure, w 
those I shed upon his cofhn 1 

" And that beloved name was the last word 
that trembled on hia wasted lips — 'Blessings 
be upon the castaway I ' said he, in his dying 
prayers ; ' the blessings of his father and of 
his Godi' And the smile with which be 
spoke went with him into the depths of the 

" But I speak in vain," said Niklaa, inter- 
rupting himself on perceiving that the Turk 
lay extended on the earth, with his fact 
bnried in the grass. " He sleeps 1 my bene- 
factor is wrapt in slumber ; peaoe be with 
him I It was presumptaons to imagine that 
my tale could interest his feeling*." 



DimiHa the whole of the following day, 
the intercourse of the travellers was disturbed 
and tliwarted by the unsettled humour of 
tlie sky. The weather, like a spoiled beauty, 
waa one moment radiant with gracious 
smiles, — and the next, overclouded by sullen 
shadows ; and at the very moment Uiat the 
rainbow — that peacemaker of Heaven ■ 
began to spread its conciliatoiy arch ov 
the laughing, conscious skies, the playful 
snatches of babny air which agitated the 
branoliea as if in gratulation, would become 
irritated by sudden caprice into angry gusts; 
and sweep with threatening vehemence among 
the blossoms that liad already opened anew 
their fragrant censers of sacrifice. 

It waa a sabbath morning, too ; and the 
peasant girls, who were clad in holiday array, 
were seen scudding in groups along their 
road from churoh ; shrouding their laughing 
faces from the momentary showers, under 
thecoverof tlieir scarlet skirts; orslieltering 
themselves here and there among the rifts 
of sand, beneath some straggling juniper 
bush, or stunted pine tree, from the pelting 
rain tliat pattered over their tangled green 
awning. Even the haidy Bumalie and his 
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conipaaion wen forced to b« on the alert 
against the ludden violeace of the paa^ng 
atorms ; and to own tiiat the Kason was not 
propitious for gossiping. 

But on the third day, when the petulant 
winds had fretted themselves to rest, a mild 
ftnd holy calm overspread the freshened face of 
nature ; and the wanderers rested themselves 
at mid-day In a thick grove of pinasters, which 
overhang the ravine they were traversing ; 
reposing in voluptnona indulgence apon a 
rich carpet of the greenest moss, which the 
brooms of the neighbonring peasants, seeking 
fuel in the woods, had disencumbered of Its 
flr cones and decaying fibres. No eonnd 
broke in upon their lonely nesla bnt the 
distant murmar of the wood-pigeons, or the 
carol of a passing thrush ; till Romalic, 
suddenly rousing himself from a fit of abstiae- 
tion, exclaimed, "And thy wife, Bardtza, — 
thy danghter, — thy two sons, — tarry they 
still at SEcnt HartonT — and what strai^ 
chance impelled thee unto Belgrade ?" 

** The departure of my boys from Thnrot- 
wr," replied Niklae, gratified to observe that 
his apprehennona of having excited the 
hatred and disgust of hie benefactor, were 
unfounded, " preceded my own. , Jt is now 
two years since my nnfortnnate Johan ac- 
eompanied his regiment to Naples ; — and 
shortly afterwards Gyorgy, who, so long as 
my father could be comforted by his presence, 
was content to be detained at our fireside, 
implored niy permission to try his fortunes 
In the world. He had witnessed too much 
domestic humiliation to be ambitious ; and, 
having from his earliest years devoted his 
leisure to the enWvation of our provinrial 
art, and with considerable success, my boy, 
poor and friendless, and with pitiful resources, 
bnt ardent, and courageous, and hardy in 
temperament, set forth upon bis weary wan- 
derings at a haham-stUer. His mother and 
sister saw their laet comfort vanish with the 
trace of his footsteps in the snow ; and, on 
the succeeding spring, our desponding hearts 
were confirmed in their gloomy forebodings, 
by tidings of the violent death of my elder 
son. For some weeks we endored the sus- 
pense of an unconfirmed mmonr ; but at 
length I ceded to the prayers of his sorrowing 
mother, and, taking my staff in my hand, I 
departed for Pesth, to seek an interview with 
his agents, of the house of Karlitz. The 
tale that had reached us was, tdas 1 but too 
fatally true ! my misgoverned Johan had 
fallen in a duel with a Neapolitan officer — 
he was already dead, buried, fbrgotlen 1 — 



and I had only to return to my desolate 
hearth to add another page to my record of 
misery, and to witness the heart-broktti 
smiles of my patient, my forbearing Urszla. 

** No I I could not endure to think of my 
return, — I could not I But by letter I told 
her all, and acknowledged that the Karlit* 
family had taken pity upon my wretehedness, 
and granted roe temporary employment. As 
thou already knowest, they had commis- 
sioned me to visit Turkey, and negotiate a 
speculation in cotton-seed for the etallsd 
cattle upon their arid lands at Ketachkrimet 
How ill ray journey sped is also unhappily 
known to thee ; and even my earnest tract 
and chief inducement, — that of croasiiig the 
pathof my snrviving son, among the southern 
provinces, was totally dlsappoiuted. While, 
as if in wanton aggravation of my affliction, 
I waa soiled in traversing Veiocier, on sna- 
picion of highway robbery, — imprisoned, 
beaten, persecuted, and on no better grounds 
than that I was poor and friendless, and 
could bring no witnesses of the truth of my 
defence. Yet as I stood, a condemned man 
and an humbled, before the tribunal, how 
could I resent injustice, — how resist severity? 
— /, upon whose withered mind the con- 
sciousness of crime was indelibly unpressedl" 

" And thy wife and daughter, Nikla^ — 
know they of thy recent miscliancea I " 

" They anut onr ooming with impaUence. 
From Ftluf kirchen, I wrote to piepare them 
for the reception of my best of friends." 

" That was ill done ! I had hoped to snr- 
prise their welcome and good-will." 

" Their welcome, my gracious benefactor, 
must be limited by poverty and aEHiction." 

" That of a kindly heart might befit a 
king." 

"Nevertheless, so sorely do I dread thine 
impatience of oui poor accommodations, that 
I would willingly lengthen our road through 
Kremnitz, and the wide district of our mines, 
in order Ukat gratified curiosity might blind 
thine eyes, by a vision of the gloiy of Hun- 
gary, unto the wretchedness of Bordtza's 

"The glory of Hungary!" interrupted 
Rumalie. " My good friend, Nildas, look 
around thee t Look on the wooded ravine 
at thy feet, — at yonder crags, which lift 
their noble fronts unto heaven, above thy 
head ! Look at these budding vineyards, 
spreading from slope to slope, — and tell me 
not of the beauties of mines or caverns! 
Besides, what have these golden pits «f thine 
to boast, which can mateh wUli those of 
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Transylvania t — BoTtza have I viuted, and 
Nagyag ; — have seen the tellurium glitter in 

the yawning entiaUs of the earth, and " 

" Nay, gradous Rum&lte," exclaimed 
Niklas, " an thou haet vuit«id the golden 
treasures of Bo'itza, I speak no more of 
Scbemnitz ; I have no further delay to urge. 
Yonder in the hoiizon I discern the looming 
of a city, — of mine own Sz. Harton ; and two 
leagues beyond, in a valley sheltered by yon 
glinunering lulls, stands the habitation of my 
fathers." 

Bardtza uncovered his head in salutation 
to a spot so consecrated in his estimation ; 
and Ruinalie, either in listlessness, or to rid 
his companion of the restraint of hia obser- 
vation, beguiled their onward way by lifting 
up his voice in wild fragments of many a 
Turkish ballad, or Moorish ditty, one of 
ivhich bore the following interpretation : — 



AciDU tfa( tnckliu dwert, rids 

A Msiliim and i Fnnk, 
ToRiiMd tbmr BTHiui; lend b«id« 

luB irsli-Bpring^ Bhodad t*Dk ; 
Brief ml, tbongh raest ! — long en tSiB eiin 

GlaiM fiunlf fbrtli, inin 
Tliaii twilight codtm peifone Uwf run 

Athwut Ibe niltij pUin. 

II. 

La 1 u ti»f put, tbe nutting r»di 

QnlTtr, whan — glidioE »n — 
A maka nocinli ita ipotud vaedi, 

Aod Tan it< crait aloft I 
Bifmillah ! •iUi)Ui um of itmigth 

The Fnok Wh umed hii blow,— 
Fliagi high ID ail it> muglad lanirth, 

Than duho it below t 

III. 

" WhU hut thoD done F " the Motlam ctIm, 

" Tbj mthlea hand hath aliuD 
A thing great Allah tnaa Uw tkiai 

Bnatiied on withoot diidtin ; 
It had not harmed thao, — ooald not harm 

Th; Conner in hi) nieed 1 
Awaj I— tbina Kt— thy heart— thlna arm 

HaTa ahamed thj Chriitian creed I 

IV, 

"Thnx^h the wide world, the nptila r^et. 

Like Hum, li**o haibonr giv4n ; 
Bnt who Bball dan aangn the ipace. 



Tibeir heritage fTi>m HeaTan 
Will not that Uod thj deed co 

«n -intmt to blew,— 

lldamBH for them,— 



Fathioned the 
Them (or thi 



Will be TooehMiIed to thee ! "• 

It was evening, when the weary travellers 
reached the valley in which Vehlhi, ths 
village formerly belonging to the Bardtia 
family, was dotted, white and tranquil, like 
a scattered flock amid the green pastures. 
A few of ita lowly habitations appeared to 
have wandered still higher up the hill-dde, 
where its house of prayer, like the shepherd 
of the fold, stood high above the rest over- 
looking its charge ; and on the same level, 
the Bardtza dwelUng-houae, half farm, half 
mansion, extended ite white front amid a 
plantation of larches. The purple shadows 
of the deepening twilight which now obscured 
the face of things, prevented its dilapidated 
condiUon, and the furrows that time had 
ploughed upon its aspect as roughly as upon 
that of ita master, from becoming degradingly 
apparent ; and as tlie wanderers approached 
ite northern entrance, between tufta of larch 
and lilac trees, which rendered the airoppree- 
sively sweet by their fulness of bloom, there 
burst from the bushes such a thrilling con- 
cert of nightingales, as, united with the still- 
ness of the clear, calm sky, and ite one 
intense evening star, forbade all observation 
of meaner objects. 

The pilgrims crept towards the mndows ; 
and through the mouldering JalomU* which 
hung loosely on their broken hinges, they 
plainly discerned, by Ihe light within, the 
gentle Urszli patiently seated beaide it, in 
her mourning weeds : and Alolska leaning 
her still fairer cheek upon her mother's 
shoulder, whispering sanguine predictions of 
her father's early return. The inteiposing 
figures of the travellers obscured the linger- 
ing evening light, and the disturbed inmates 
instantly rushed forth in anxious inquiry — 
and were not disappointed; — in another 
moment they were alternately clasped to the 
bosom of the agitated Bardtza. 

Rumalie, iq deference to their emotion, 
tarried afar off ; but when Niklas, recovering 
his self-posaession, named him as his bene- 
factor and best &iend, the eager Aloieka flew 
towards him, and would have pressed his 
hand to her lips, had he not prevented her 
with words so kind, and breathed in broken 
tones so touching, that Ursili started from 
her husband's arm, as though they wera 
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fnnilur to her ear. It was but a gloomy 
welcome home. So many grievous rem«m- 
lirBDces, — so deep a Bense of actual misery 
teoded to sadden the meeting, — that not one 
of tlie little group could even affect a tone of 
rejoicing ; it seemed a general relief when 
the Turk, pleading fatigue, be^ed permlMioa 
to retire to repOBt. 

midas BaiiStza, lamp in hand, anil guided 
by Atolika'a whispered directionB, conducted 
his guest into a roomy but almost dinnsntled 
chamber ; and as they crossed the threshold, 
he once more, and very humbly, welcomed 
him to the shelter of his desolate abode. 

" I feel," said he, " that this scanty furni- 
ture is insufficient to ofiei for a stranger's 
&ccommodatJon ; yet,poorasit is, notonly is 
it our best, but very sacred in our eyes. My 
old father drew his last breath in yonder 
bed : this cumbrous arm chair is that before 
which my brother and myself were wont to 
kneel in our childhood, for his nightly bless- 
ing '. Beside it, sir, lieth the ebony spindle of 
my step-mother ; and Gyorgy's broken cross- 
bow hangs yonder, beneath the calvary." 
Niklas drew his hand ocroee his eyes ; then 
hastily saluted his guest. " Sleep well, 
gracious sir; be your rest untroubled as 
theirs, — your waking more joyous than 
mine!" And so saying, he withdrew mourn- 
fully from the chamber. 

Rumalie listened until the echo of his 
footsteps ceased in the lonely gallery : then 
drew bolt and bar ; and throwing himself 
on his knees before the bed, he lifted up hia 
voice and wept ! 

"My father I" faltered heat length, amid 
his broken sobs, "my mother! do these per- 
ishable records alone survive ye t do these 
fr^ tokens of my childhood exist, and are 
you shrouded in the earth? My father! 
thou who in thy dying hour didst pardon my 
imputed crime, — thou — oh .' my mother, — 
who didst love me all too tenderly for my 
happiness — look down on my return ! Ac- 
cept the reverence, the deep, fond rererence 
of your alien child ; forgive the unmeant 
offences of my boyhood ; forgive, for my sor^ 
row's sake, my brother'a cruelty ! Hear me ! 
father, — mother, — from the grave which I 
hare come so fsr to risit and to honour, 
oh! hear me.and blesamy deaolate returnl" 

Even Niklas and his family, who out- 
watched the stars that night in their mutnal 
commanlcations of suffering and sorrow, slept 
more, and more peacefully, than their guest. 
As soon as the watchmaster of the village 
had droned the last Psalm at sunrise, under 



Ilia window, Rumalie went forth in secret 
into the valley, and ere otlier eyea were 
waking to pry into hia movements, he had 
breathed his morning prayer upon an obscure 
grave within the cemetery of VehlhS. In his 
wanderings through the village, he outstaid 
the morning meal of his hosts ; but he was 
more than privileged in theireyes ; and when 
he did indeed return, UrszlA herself went 
forth to meet him by the way ; and to te- 
new his welcome of the preceding evening 
with an increased cordiality that brought 
tears into hiseyes. That voice of hers, with 
how many touching asaociatlons did it thrill 
upon his heart '. 

In the course of the day, Rumalie's feel- 
ings were again and agun excited by the 
grateful regard and emotion evinced, through- 
out the valley, unto the family which had 
been compelled by ruined fortunes to resign 
its lordship into tiie hands of strangers. The 
rillagen observing that a guest had been 
welcomed in the dreary hall of Veldhi, and 
eager to assist the scanty stores of their for- 
mer master, hastened to bring homely tokens 
of their respect to mend his frugal fare. 
Game — vessels of ewe-milk tckaioLs — baskets 
of crimson salad, the earliest of the year, — 
wood strawberries, by their German name of 
earth-pease, — flaaks of Sirmian wine, or a 
fewancientbottlesof Tokfiyer,of UieGyorok 
vintage, — were forced upon his acceptance ; 
while the moat stirring damsels of the valley 
vied with each other in tenders of ud and 
good offices to the adroit and active Aloiska, 
theflowsrof the district. And thus furthered 
in their deure to render the welcome of Ru- 
malie as warm as Hungarian hospitality 
could suggest, the family of Be,t6ia, received 
his offer of a prolonged vtdt with the frankest 
cordiality. 

Niklas alone, — although he had been the 
first to bespeak the services of his wife and 
daughter for his generous friend, would have 
been contented to moderate their growing 
friendship. From tbe second day of the 
Turk's domestication under hia roof, he had 
been startled by a suspicion of having detec- 
ted looks of intelligence between hia daughter 
and his guest ; nay I even Urazl& herself 
seemed moved to regard the atranger witi an 
Mr of interest more tender than was altogether 
satisfactory to her husband. His mind waa 
not yet wholly untainted by the leaven of 
his early infirmity ; and a degree of unquiet 
jealousy sometimes prompted him to break 
in unexpectedly upon tlie little group, as 
they sat together under the broad shadows 
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of the plano'trees. YesI th^ir anitnalal 
ducouru was suspended instantly upon Ma 
ftppearance, — an air of confusion and con- 
•ciousnen prevailed among tli«m when he 
fixed his eye upon each several coonten&Dce; 
— the fact was indisputable! But was it 
possible that his gentle Urszla, that bis proud 
and hitlierto disinterested girl, could be so 
very quickly and powerfully influenced by 
the casket of bslass' rubie^ and tlie bags of 
sequins wliich Rumalie had given unto their 
safe keeping? Could Alolska have so soon 
forgotten her engsgenient, her very betroth- 
mant, with the bod of the Lutheran pastor 
of Vehlha, — young Vinzeni, who only 
\Taited an increased stipend in his diplomatic 
appointment at Vienna, to claim her as his 
bride? Niklas cursed in his secret soul the 
frailty of woman, as he bewildered himself 
by these perplexing conwderations; and once, 
when Ue had surprised the dark eyes of the 
Turk fixed in mournful intensity upon his 
still beautiful wife, he even wished liimself 
back in the dungeons of Nagy-Borii, — so 
Rumalie were still hawking his wares in 
Transylvania, or beyond the I3oaphorus I 

He even detected the scornful appellation 
of " Turkic pedlar" lurking, upon several 
occauons, between his own compressed lips ; 
and although he drove back from his heart 
the bitter thouglit that urged it, and banished 
the ungrateful word, as unbecoming and 
oftenslve, yet was he never better pleased 
than when his guest proposed that they 
should profit by the loveliness of the season 
and depart from Velilh§, opon a tour among 
the Carpathian mountuns ; where Rumalie 
trusted to torn his experience in the gem 
and crystal trade, to good account. Bardtza 
earnestly acceded to the request ; and in a 
few days the dangeroua Turk had bid adieu 
to his rival sultanas, — and bad left Sient 
Uarton far in the distance. 

The first station of interest to which their 
journey was directed, was the obscure village 
of Cserwenitza ; where alone, of all Europe, 
the native opal is found in its full pride of 
radiance, imbedded in a stratum of decom- 
posed porphyry. The archives of this pre- 
cious mine are said to be of five hundred 
years standing; and are in tliemeelves worthy 
of attention. But Rumalie, prompt in all 
his dealings, was soon ready to proceed on 
their enterprise ; and before they had passed 
many days in the solitary wilds they were 
compelled to traverse in order to reach 
Galida, terms of ths happiest understanding 
wen once more renewed between them, and 



Bardtia appeared to have forgotten all hb 
ungenerous suspicions and discontents. Few 
things, indeed, tend more to strei^^then the 
bonds of intiibacy than a periloue and labo- 
rious journey. Peevishness and «nnM' confine 
themeelves to turnpike roadi, smoothed by 
Macadam ; but crags to be surmounted, — 
forests to be traversed — dark, pathless pine- 
foraats, sacred to the wolf and the hear — 
fagots of tntmmMolt or knee wood, to be 
gathered for a wat«hfiie, — provisions to be 
husbanded, and scantily shared, — fatigue* 
and privations, and dangers, to be endured 
in common, form a tie of mutual intcreat> 
very favourable to the growth of friendship. 
And Ihns it wa* with our Carpathian wan- 
derers, during their pilgrimage among the 
monntun ravines, and their sojourn in the 
elevated but lovely region of the Green Lake ; 
and there, in their prolonged interchange of 
thought and feeling, Bardtsa became deeply 
and unaccountably sensible to the peculiar 
charm he had found in the air, and voice, 
and sentiments of the Turk, during their 
earlier acquaintance ; — one of those prepos- 
sesnous which sometimes beset oui hearts 
with an overcoming influence, — 

StrituDg ths electric cbain wbeiewith we ars dirkl; 

Niklaa, however, was incapable of sustain- 
ing the fatigues which his more ardent com- 
panion was eager to encounter ; and soon, in 
the languor of indiaposition, he began to sigh 
after those beloved inmates of VeblbA, who 
were so much better skilled to minister to 
his Bufferings than the mde bear-hunlers of 
K&smark. The object of their raount^n 
tour had been happily accomplished in an 
abundant acquirement of the donble texagoual 
crystals, which ai« to be found amid those 
inacoesable wilds ; and yet Rumalie appeared 
intent upon devising new excursions, and 
seeking fresh objects, like one who is bent 
upon loitering out an appointed season ; nor 
was it till after repeated hints, and at length 
eaniest entreaties, that he would consent to 
their immediate return into Thurotzer. 

And now, once more they were upon their 
route towards home ; they were agun ap- 
proaching Vehlhi, and this time with feelings 
of common interest. Rumalie, indeed, began 
to count the hills and valleys no less anxiously 
than his companion, as they were left behind 
them in tlie homeward track which still 
divided them from hearts beloved and loving. 
At length the misty summit of Fatra ap- 
peared in ths distance; and tha Vehlhi 
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mlley, in all tlt« awMtness of iu iheltered 
woluiion, Uy extended &t their feet. 

The path of their deecent led through a 
oopae of weeping birch skirting the little 
cemetery; tvlilch, according to the continental 
custom, oplifted its lonely walla at aome 
distance above the village, fiardtza, as waa 
his wont, paueed beside the grated gales in 
piona reverenoe ; but u he concluded hie 
brief prayer, he started on perceiving that 
during his absence, a handsome sepulchral 
monament, a colossal cross of granite, had 
been erected upon tlie iowly grave of his 
parenta. Slowly he approached the spot, — 
perused those sacred names which became 
thrice hallowed in their union with death 
and iU desolate home ; then kneeling beside 
the cross, he blessed the aftectionate wife 
who had thus liberally appropriated a portion 
of her scanty means to tlie honour and memory 
of those he loved. So deeply, indeed, was his 
heart affiected by this unforeseen incident, 
that he neither addietied his companion, nor 
lifted his eyes from the path until he reached 
the precincts of home. 

/feme.' could it be indeed home, — 'his 
own inhabited home, — which struck hie 
astonished gaze as he stood transfixed in the 
courtyard I Had a fairy band been there, — 
had RubeiaU himself wandered from his 
inauntun iwalm, to effect the transforma- 

The breaches of time and ruin had been 
repaired, — each mouldering wall had been 
raised anew ; and enlarged casements, stone 
parapets, and a wide pidtsa, imparled an air 
of dignity to his ancient habitation. The 
devastated court was handsomely paved with 
granite, — a grove of young chestnuts con- 
cealed the offices, — and a long range of 
farm buildings extended their thatched roofs 
into the very depths of the ehmbbeiy. 

Niklaa grew pale as death, — for a painful 
apprehenuon occurred to his mind. During 
his absence, the old dwelling had probably 
been sold, and might owe these embellish- 
ments to its new proprietor ! But no I — it 
was his own faithful Bartz who came bonnd- 
ing and yelling to liis feet ; — it was bis own 
aged horse which neighed from the adjoining 
close at the well-known sound of his voice ; 
— it was his own beloved wife and precious 
child, who extended their arms in welcome 
beneath the portal ! ' 

Lost in the confneion of amaxement, for- 
getful in the joy of their embraces, of his 
guest, of himself, of the whole world, he 
nflbred them to conduct his passive footstepi 



into a new and handsome apartment, en- 
riched with the most commodious furniture. 
He gazed around him with wondering ad- 
miration, but suddenly started back with 
horror and dismay. — Merciful Providence I 
on what an object ara his eyes riveted, — 
what miracle hath brought it therel 

A dark-eyed, handsome youth, attired in 
the uniform of Sohemnltz college, — Gyorgy, 
in short, such as he was when a brotlier'a 
malice banished him from Veblhi, stood be- 
fore him i 

" Come hither, my eon," said Ursili in a 
gentle whisper, "and kneel for thy father's 
blessing." 

Gyorgy, now advancing, bent low at his 
father's feet,— but Niklas recoiled on his 
approach. 

"Forgive me, oh! my brother," faltered 
he, "forgive and pity my repentance," 

"I do! I do!" — exclaimed a broken 
voice beude him. 



" Is here at thy bidding," eaid Rumalie, 
flinging aside his turban, and rushing into 
his arms. " All is foi^tten — forgiven." 

But Niklas heard not, saw not, felt not ; 
excess of agony had driven the blood from 
bis heart. And when, having been carried 
into the air, he awoke to the full conscious- 
ness of liappiness, he found that Urszl^ and 
Aloiska were weeping by his side ; and that 
his son had united his hand with that of one 
whom he named as his uncle, his friend, and 
benefactor. Yes! it was no dteam, — h« 
was once more clasped to tbe bosom of his 
Jong-lost brother. 



IVa mndeT'd wbart tha tconbiiig na 
Bligfati the fnir flovsr it UDiles upon ; 

CbiUs, Ilka tbe msoDli^ht'a ghaitlj gl«mi 



r tbv bright buds of n 
iritb aae fragnuit kii! 

^Mid the claft gruilta a ^ 

One leftf, one flawer, had blmt ft aune 
HiUB to creation^ purpoH ]c>it, — ■ 
Tbe glut ntiiB of tndleu fioall 
I've leeD &» hunted alepboot 

I've snn tha lonely vulture flj ' 

With blued-ttiiln'il t»ak, jtt himfi? a]« f ', 
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l>» aeea lbs deKrt-Hr]»Dt 
The lion's tnclt imprint the » 
Tie fierce Tdl<»nD Ung on hisl 

It, gUring Uirenta I' "- ^^■ 

The boiling btittkan 
O'er unbDihM loclia tbut goiird (ha shon 
AntIM, irithin whou gulh profoimil 
Qiim dirknen gpreode iti tciron rotmd ; 
And hurricaiHs, vhore bolti of death 
Kwd, bluing round, thair nilphuroni bm 
Vn dwelt in i%\e% with buika o'adwng 
Bt purple vioei,^ — eDlaced UDOng 
rhe onoge-brwdwa, orbad with gold ; — 
I'TB leen the olivo groiea anfold 
llieil' downy ihada — reflectad deap 
In the aim riTer-wSTea, that ileep 
So draamingl J, — ' ' 



I-ve» 



Ih that cloudlau n 






;i brighter davning deck 
.... id temple*! Durble wnck ; 

1 re felt it! noontide ndiua ahine 
Hmngh the pagodi*! vnd^ ^rina ; 
Or, gliDUBering o'er eirtb"! ho1i»«' ilnmn. 



lUun 



> the fui< 



BdI than — bnt all — still Ttlnlj ttrove 
To.veu me from the Und I loie. — 
It may not brightest be, nor bait, — 
To me, it ipreui ■moUiei'i bnut; — 
Iti apringa, — well from mine inm«t heirt ; 
Itaikiea, — mj hMTealleM dmmi imHrt ; 
Ite earth, — enibrinea my puvnta* tomb ; 
1U Air, — unid life's darkaat doom, 
Bruithei hope into m; iritfaered aoul 1 — 
Swiftly, je loilaring billows, nllt 
Swiftly, ja Ugginc douraare, fly ! 
Onca mora banaath my longiw; *j« 
In thy tuniliu clurms aipend — 
... — '^'-iiodSiOierl 



n,— my blaiiad h 



VoMt. 



"And mnst I, in sooth, recount my whole 
long, tedious history 1 " stud Rumalie, some 
few weeks afterwards, as the happy family 
of Bar^tza, with young Vinzenz as a solitary 
addition, were seated round. a glowing stove. 

"Hust I indeed forfeit all my myaterions 
dignity in your eyes, by revealing the ordi- 
lury and common-place character of my 
adventures 1 Hay, then, lend nie your 
patient hearing. So happy, so contented an 
auditory cannot prove very severe in its 
judgment; and there are some among us, 
unto whom the |tale of my destinies may 
oficr a valuable admonition : one true pic- 
ture of actual human existence and its 
vicissitudes, affords a more profitable lesson 
than a thousand homilies ! 

" My fate, soch as it hath been, owes its 
prevailing (»lour to the master-impulse of 
luy mind, — to Hope ! warm, sanguine, 
buoyant Hope I The teachers of our faith 
aver that the Almighty Creator hath been 
pleased to withhold, since the revelation of 
the Christian faith, that manifestation of 
himself which he vouchsafed unto his people 



in earlier ages. The light of the divine 
countenance is indeed denied us ; but say, 
ye blind guides ! what else but a Heavenly 
presence irradiates our hearts, when hope 
springs Uke a sunbeam through the darltnuiw 
of our sorrow ? — what else but the Divinity 
Stirs within us when, with renewed strength, 
wo cast o£F our heavy burden of despair, — 
apply our hands, as was the purport of their 
creation, unto the uses of the world, — and, 
wiping the tears from our eyes, direct our 
eager gaze anew over the vast wilderness of 
life! 

" I feel, humbly and gratefully, that my 
oivn beai^ bath been fashioned unto good, and 
my own evil fortunes redeemed, embellished, 
and prospered, through the inspirations of a 
cheerful sanguine temperament, which de- 
spair hath never yet subdued. It may have 
sunk for a season under the pressure of 
distress, but only to rebound into a brighter 
atmosphere; and amidtbeobsciuity of afflic- 
tion's most devoted day, I have never for- 
gotten that ita morrow must be improved by 
my own exertions. The surface of the heart, 
like the face of nature, hath many shadows ; 
but through the darkest by which both are 
obscured, the brightness of the colouring 
beneath b still discernible. They form no 
blot, no blemish : their darkness is as of the 
night, — it passeth away, and all is smiling 

" Mark how I already abuse my privilege 
of bestowing my tediousnesa in your ears ! 
But fear not : I have moralized my limit ; 
and will condense tny narrative, as in grati- 
tude for your forbearance bound. I will not 
dwell upon the days succeeding the receipt of 
my father's maledictory letter ; and yet, 
however terrible to endure, they were per- 
haps less cruelly painful than your own 
minda may now suggest ; for I was in truth 
supported in my affliction by a sense of in- 
jury, a consciousness of unmerited chastise- 
ment ; I feit that to have merely put in 
■injudicious practice my father'a oft repeated 
lessons, deserved not such heavy retribution. 
The whole aflair, t«o, wore at first the un- 
substantial inconsistency of a dream; noi 
in its worst reality was I wholly abandoned 
to my misery. My father had indeed re- 
nounced me ; my brother bad, as I believed, 
weakly reagned my cause ; but I had a 

" Fortunately this friend was a fellow- 
sufieier with myself from the severity of our 
college discipUne : he shared my public sen- 
tence, though not ita private aggravation. 
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Already he had been received n'ith the 
wannest welcome by hts family and father, 
idio wM Director on tha lands of Prince 
Czakld, in Szolnok ; and at Valerian'a presa- 
ing inritation, I undertook a long and soli- 
taiy journey, in the hope of finding employ- 
ment nndertbe same liberal patronage. The 
way was weary, — my means narrow ; but I 
reached in sa^y the hnmble and hospitable 
home of my friend, and was appointed, 
shortly after my arrival. Registrar of the 
Prince's splendid ttnd. You start ! — the 
post was an ignoble one for a gentleman 
and a scholar ! True ; but remember that 
I was a penniless scholar, a disinherited 
gentleman, and that I had been early taught 
to dread the baneful rust of idleness, which 
is said to eat like a canker into the strongest 
mind. I accepted, therefore, with gratitude 
a wtnatton which thus opportunely relieved 
the family of Valerian from ray mcuntenance, 
and settled me within reach of my friend's 
society ; for already he shared the appoint- 
ment of his father, in which view he had 
prosecuted hu studies at Schemnitz in the 
forest art.* 

"I believe I might have vegetated in 
Transylvania, even unto this day, recording 
the birth of Jelica's bay foal, and the ap- 
portionment of forage distributed to Section 
C, of the Pnszta, bad not an incident, a very 
fortunate chance, introduced me to the per- 
ecmal notice of their master. I had been 
sent in control of the two chief stod-grooms 
to dispose of fifty of the less valuable colts, 
at the fair of Besxtercze. This herd of horses, 
to which bit, bridle, and halter were un- 
known, — as wild, in short, as any that 
gallop the Ukraine, — was driven by my 
attendants, like a fiock of sheep, wiQiin the 
magic circle of a strong rope, and arrived 
without accident at the fair ; where, being 
of a celebrated race, the whole were advan- 
tageously disposed of. On the following day 
we returned, charged with three bogs of 
ducats instead of our troublesome companions. 
It chanced that at nightfall we were obliged 
to traverse a forest of considerable extent, 
the property of the Count ; and the two 
grooms, who were lords of our treasury, and 
bearers of the ducats, began to express their 
apprehensions of a hostile encounter, natural 
□T supernatural, by audibly reciting the 
eeven penitential psalms ; while I, whose 
heart was as light as ray pockets, had leisure 



to fix my attention npon the surrounding 
objects. 

"During the deepening obscurity of the 
twilight, I hod perceived, in various parts of 
the forest, a hovering light that appeared to 
issue from the earth, although no fisanres 
were perceptible ; but in tha darkness of the 
night, these illuminated spots gave out a 
vivid lambent flame. I directed the atten- 
tion of my companions to this spetues of 
iffnit fatuut ; but scarcely had the words 
passed my lips, when they put spurs to their 
horses, and fled, exclaiming, ' Heilige gaera- 
ntM! die poUergeitCer I the earth-imps with 
their mining lamps in Uieir hands ! * and as 
their horses' hoofs rung in the distance, I 
found myself alone in ^e dreariness of the 
night. The exclamation of the grooms 
powerftilly impressed my mind, not with any 
apprehension of poUargeitttt; but with this 
popular corroboration of a fact which I 
had frequently heard announced in the lec- 
tures of Professor Modling, that every con- 
dderable body of mineral substance gives 
out a gaseous emanation,t in many instances 
lambent or inflammable. Heaven knows 
bow little my mineralogical studies had pro- 
fited my mind ; but so ample and curious a 
circumstance had found a place in my me- 
mory ; and upon my return to Czakid, un- 
molested by earth or other imps, I ceased 
not to consider the subject ; tUI at length, 
fully persuaded that mines of some extent 
and value still lay undetected in the recesses 
of the forest, I made personal application to 
the Prince for permission to nnk a shaft in 
one of the illuminated spots. For many 
weeks, pick-axe and lever w^re exert«d in 
vain ; — in vain I watched the windlass, and 
myself unloaded the succeeding buckets : the 
products of my speculation continued moat 
unpromiung. 

" An innovation is always unpopular ; and 
both the Director and the miners employed 
by his Highness on the occasion, were loud 
in their predictions of failnre, and sneers at 
my presnmption. Judge, therefore, of my 
triumph — judge of the Prince's delight, when 
at length a rich auriferous ore made ita 
appearance, and when, in the course of a few 
hours, a considerable heap of UUtatU of gold 
was hud at our feet. Other shafts soon 



iVidt LiBulenwit Dnuid'i 

nuHt celebrated gold miuet in Hnngaiy, tlut of Nagjig, 
TO diiwTend id Iha miuuier deaiiril»d by BumaUe. 
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i)iiabl«d w> to explore the vuious spots 
marked out bythe hydrogenouB exhala^one; 
and in every instance the vein soon presented 
itself. For many week* nothing but rejoic- 
ing and kmaaement pteTuled throughout the 
Mtate. 

" Yonr gratulatory looks inform me that 
yon eonuder my fortune already assured ; 
and If the ^ncerity of his Highness's grati- 
tude CTuld hare enriched me, your judgment 
had not lieen premature. But just at the 
height of my popularity and good report, my 
eril genius willed that the old Director of 
the Czakifi mines should fall a victim to a 
fix months' ague ■ or, according to a more 
prevailing opinion, to vexation at his own 
obstinacy, and impatience of my success. 
The Prince liaslened to offer me bis appoint' 
ment, which wu one of two thousand annual 
florins, to be doubled while filled hy myself. 
He was equally eager to testify his sense of 
my seal in his service, and to adopt a con- 
venient mode of repayment ; for like most of 
our magnati^ his riches consisted in woods 
and waters, mines and herding plains, — lie 
had not ten ducats at command ! But not- 
withstanding my desire to accept a requital 
which might at once advantage my patron 
and extend mj sphere of activity in his ser- 
vice, I felt that to obey his commands was in 
this instance wholly out of my power. 

" For many years, the post in question had 
fimned an object of hope and just expectation 
to Valerian's father, an old and faithful 
servant to his Highness, far better skilled to 
protect his intereste than myself, whose 
■access was solely attributable to an act of 
memory. What was to be done? 1 dared 
not incense my noble patron by refusal ; f 
conld not bring myself to deprive the family 
of my friend, — the family which had sheltered 
me in my destitution, — of the just reward of 
patient industry ! I passed a restless night, 
and had taken, ere morning, a desperate re- 
solve. I mounted a noble steed, which had 
been my first token of the Prince's munifi- 
cence, — left a letter of explanation to all 
parties, — and departed to push my fortunes 
elsewhere. 

"Gyoi^! AloTskal yonr admiration is 
misplaced. Kiss not my hands so fervently ; 
for selfish and human motives mingled tbeir 
influence in my decision. My mining voca- 
tion had been, even at Schemnitz, a compul- 
sory one ; 1 abhor the gloomy caverns of 
the earth, while the free air can be breathed 
above them. Besidee, my spirit is of the 
most restless cast ; and at that season of my 



life, a permanent rituation in an obscure 
Transylvanian forest had been insupportable. 
I longed to satiate my ardent curiosity by 
wilder wanderings ; and crossing into the 
Bnkowine, I assumed the garb of an unpn- 
tending adventurer : I became a balsam- 

" It was now for the first time that I felt 
the loneliness of my position in the world ; 
for suspicions that I had been unfairly dealt 
with, began to imbitter even joy recollections 
of home. The observations of Valerian and 
of his family had first suggested to my mind 

the possibility of a brother's treachery 1 

Dark thought! dread thought! — I cast it 
from my bosom like an enemy, and tried te 
banish its corroding influence ; but in vain I 
I could still be cheerful and unsuspecting 
amid the green pastures, or during my day- 
light labours; but at night, when I became 
helpless and feeble through mental exertion 
and bodily fatigue, then, like a vampire bat, 
the horrible idea of my brother's hatred crept 
in to fasten itself upon its feeble victim ; 
renewing, with bloody talons, the agony of 
my heart. Think not, however, that I yielded 
myself an easy prey to gloomy retrospections, 
or still darker forebodings ; I summoned all 
the energies of my mind ; I resolved to 
lalMur, — to conquer fate ; and I have done 
so! 

"'But a balsam-seller,' you will say, 'a 
clerk to grooms 1 are these your illustriooa 
paths to fortune 1 ' Already Aloiska gives 
up her hope of the £mir's daughter, wliom 
her active imagination had conjured up to 
redeem me from slavery, and endow me with 
a world of riches ! Already Gyorgy despaiiB 
of finding me the leader of a Tatar troop, 
with all its privilege of plunder I Dear 
children ! be patient, and wonders will come! 

" Very early in my practice, I acquired 
considerable reputation in my new trade ; in 
truth my chemical studies liad considerably 
enlarged my provincial experience, and raised 
my skill far above that of our ordinary 
Thurotzian balsam- venders. During a sum- 
mer's ramble through Moldavia, even unto 
Odessa, my stock of worldly wealth was 
more than doubled ; and in a commerclU 
city, and in one so rich in oriental produce, 
I was not only enabled to swell my stOTVS of 
medicinable gums, but to disperse tliem among 
numerous customers. But I did more ; I 
formed an agreeable and profitable acqualn- 

" Hiinsel vras a young man nearly of my 
own age, and still more neariy of my own 
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adventsrouB character. By birth aWirt«m- 
bei^r, his family had formed part of that 
ungular band of eniigranta which affected to 
believe its colonization in Gnisia foretold ia 
the book of Revelation. 

" ' A better ezplanation of their renounce- 
ment of their native land,' laid Uftnsel, vrhen 
he related their history, 'may be read in ita 
wretclwdaess, its exhauation by a rapacious 
government, and in the facility afforded by 
that noble pathway of wators, — tlia Danube, 
— to those who would traverse Europe, and 
teek the luxuries of an Eastern climate. 
Could yon but tee our filthy villages, — dark 
with physical and moral obscurity, — could 
you witness onr thriftleM labour, our mise- 
rable destitution, you would know why we 
seek the musky vineyards of Georgia, where 
our com and wine and oil itare increased.' 
Hfineel had been despatched by the little 
colony aa an envoy to their native country ; 
and had been charged to establish a line of 
communication through Odessa. He was 
now an the point of crossing the Bosphorus 
on bis return, and asked me to accompany 
him to lii* Asiatic home. — What had such a 
vagrant to object i In eight days we landed 
at Tchumat, and wen on our road toward 
Tiflis. 

" To pass from one great kingdom to 
another forms an epoch in most men's lives. 
A new language, climate, government, are for 
a time objects of wonderment and inletest ; 
but the change between two of the earth's 
mighty quarters, ia indeed an exciting transi- 
tion. I eliall never forget the thrill of my 
whole fiame, when I set foot in Asia; a 
region, how glorious in its interesfa I how 
lovely in its inheritance from Heaven I The 
land of the date, the fig, and the green olive; 
the land of minclee ; the land where God 
spake audibly unto his people; where the 
Lamb ef promise was sacrificed for mankind, 
and whence the glory of his name hath 
de^rted, or shrunk into a viun echo I all 
lay open to my wanderings. 

"My first experience of ui oriental city 
was in Tiflis ; and none, perhaps, could be 
better calculated to dbpel the Illusions my 
viatonary mind had gathered from poetical 
deBcriptions of Bagdad, or historical recorde 
of Babylon. I beheld a eollectioa of narrow 
lanes formed of mud hovels, to which the 
sallow inhabitants waded through a sea of 
less consistent mud. The rank odours issuing 
from these cabins, the bowl of the jackals 
At aonset among the cemeteries of the city, 
the scorpions basking on the filthy widli, 



all Btmck me with disgust ; and I was right 
glad to escape from a spot BO uninviting, and 
to accompany my friend Hansel into the beau- 
tiful province of Racheticon, where the little 
German settlement restored me to the cleanli- 
ness and homeliness of Europe. Imagine to 
yourself the simple dwellings uf Wirtemberg, 
with their wooden balconiee and orcrhanj^ng 
roofs, their labouring inhabitaute in three- 
cornered hats, and their female peasantry 
costumed in the Swiss fashion ; imagine them 
sheltered by tlie lofty palm, dreading the 
incursions of tigers^ and the swarming of the 
tarantulas ! 

" Delighted to welcome a European to 
their remote habitation. Hansel's worthy 
relations received me with tatu und hviuj 
mingled lauertraut with their pi/lau, to do 
me honour ; and in the course of a few days 
I found myself sharing the labours of the 
farm. The lands chiefly allotted to their 
use by the Russian government, which 
warmly protects the little colony, con«st in 
vineyards fallen to decay, that have been 
redeemed by their industry. Now an Hunga- 
rian claims to have been bom a vintager ; for 
although our vines are said to have been 
transplanted from Syria by the Emperor 
Probos, still it is the Magyarian mode of 
cultivation which produces the most precious 
of wines from our presses. Hiinsel was eager 
to gather from my instructions the art of 
separating the trockenbeertn, or dried grapes, 
which form the celebrated aadtmch essence 
of Tokfty ; and my abode in Georgia was 
sufficiently long to witness the profit arising 
from my lessons. 

" But dearly as I love the solitary haunts 
of the hills, the lonely surface of the lake, 
or the seclusion of the enshelved valley, I 
confess that I cannot long endure to inhabit 
a village ; where the evil passions of the city 
are equally to be found, and a^ravated by 
meanness and mediocrity of mind. I was 
weary of my Wirtembergers and their petty 
jealousies ; and having procured strong letters 
of recommendation from the pastor of tlie 
settlement to the superior of an Armenian 
convent at Erivan, I took an affectionate 
leave of my kind hosts, and departed to shape 
my wandering course through Peraia, as one 



"Jtwas formed of a curious patchwork 
of the rags and tatters of human life, mixed 
with a few fragments of brocade. Divee 
rode beside Lazarus in the train ; several 
substantial Armenian merohante, a thriving 
Jew from Erivan, and a son of the Khui ^ 
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Udgany rode in onr company. I had pur- 
chsaed a camel at Tiflb, and assumed some- 
thing of an 'oriental costume, in order to 
disgaise from others, if not from myself, my 
strangenes!! in the land ; and as our road 
lay through scenery of the most majestic 
character, dark with rocks, and animated by 
brawling rivers, while the mighty Caucasns 
uplifted its snowy summits in the distance, 
I was leas sensible to the labours of the 
journey than my companions ; to all of 
whom its interesting features were familiar. 
An incident, however, scon occurred which 
put every dream of the sublime and beautiful 
to flight. 

"I was usually one of the loiterers of the 
train ; and as I entered the dreary pass 
leading from Bekamti to Gumri, the ominous 
discharge of a tophatke struck me with con- 
Bternation. I hastily looked to the priming 
of my pistols, and had scarcely replaced them 
in my belt, when, from the turn of a pro- 
jecting rock, I peiceived the caravan halting 
in disorder, and surrounded by s troop of 
Lesghees, some of whom were in active affray 
with its insufficient escort. Fortunately the 
report of our moderate attractions had rescued 
us from becoming a prey to one of the supe- 
rior monntun troops ; we had boen resigned 
to the sparrow-hawke of Uie profession. 

" I did not, however, at the moment of 
attack, so proudly disdain their condition. 
I had nothing to defend but a wallet of 
simples, a few caskets of precious drugs, 
and some score of gold pieces ; but being 
well armed, I made as valiant an outbreak, 
as if the field of Mohaee were again to be 
won or lost. Probably the inugnificance of 
my profession formed as good a buckler as 
my strength of arm. ' 'Tis but a poor bal- 
sam-seller,' said a robber who had attacked 
me, ' Live ! wretch, live ! to be a slayer of 
men with weapons less noble than ours.' 

" This taunt upon my calling redoubled 
my ire against the base maligner of art ; and 
as he galloped off in search of higher prey, I 
flew to the assistance of the Jew whom I be- 
held on the opposite bank, suffering under 
the peraecutions of three of the Lesghees. 
They had tied his gaberdine above his head, 
and were slashii^ his under garments in all 
directions in search of his bidden treasures. 
I conld observe that the hollow groans of the 
poor old man were redoubled, as each suc- 
ceeding purse chinked upon the gronnd in 
its fall. jQut my inclination to smile at this 
wringing forib of his earthly substance, and 
at his bewailment, ceased when I obtained a 



full view of hia person ; every slash had 
drawn blood through hia light clothing, and 
bodily torment had its full share in his 
agonized clamour. 

" I rushed forwards to his aid, — shot the 
foremost of his riflers dead on the spot, — and 
with my second piatol disabled another ; but 
in engaging with the third, although tinally 
victorious, I received a severe cut in the arm. 
Our party, as I trust your presentiments 
assure you, remained masters of the field ; 
for my first persuasion that our Cossack 
escort was in league with the lieroes of the 
lAappotD or foray, was proved unfounded by 
their efficient assistance in time of need. 
Their counsels, as wcli as my own apprehen- 
sions, now prompted us to overlook our 
wounds and fatigues, and to push onwards 
to the frontier, where we should be secure 
from the further molestation of the Kurds ; 
for the iron rule of Hoseein, the Seidar of 
Erivan, secures the province from all rapine 
but his own. My camel, which had been 
hamstrung, I was Uierefore forced to abandon ; 
but Meshech, the grateful Jew, the pain of 
whose wounds I had hastily allayed by a 
healing balsam, insisted on placing me upon 
his own ; while he contented himself with 
his baggage mule, whose load had t>een some- 
what eased by the spoilers. We left the 
human carrion of several of these lawless 
wretches unto the eagles of the Caucasus ; 
and like tlie wicked, fed, though no man 
pursued. 

"It was evening before I was enabled to 
wash the blood from my stifltned wound, 
and to administer that simple chirurgeonship 
to myself, which Meshech bad eo gladly 
received at my hands; for believing that the 
avengers of blood were behind na, we tarried 
not till we had guned the Persian Urritorj-. 
A few more tedious days, and the cleft sum- 
mit of Ararat rose above our heads, with its 
eternal snow shining beneath the smile of 
Heaven. We passed the celebrated monas- 
tery of Eiteh-mu-Adien,* and entered the 
city of Erivan. In the course of those daya 
the venerable Meehech had bestowed more 
sympathy upon the wound I had received in 
his defence, and had displayed a wanner 
interest in my favour than I had believed 
could be elicited from one of his tribe by 
any thing less than the fraction of a piastre ; 
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he «Teii presaed me to become his guest in 
the city daring ray stay. 

" * Tarry with me, my son ! ' said the old 
man, ' and lo ! tiiou ehalt behold the fatoese 
of our land. Hetheeh hath the authority of 
much age among his pesple ; and shall not 
thy traffic tvith the sona of men proeper 
under his fosterage ? Tiierefore tarty with 
me, and thy «oul shall bs glad.' 

" But the very sight of his squalid abode, 
with the storks' nests clustering round its 
shapeless roof, determined me to seek my 
intended qnartera in an Armenian convent 
of the city. While 1 stood mntl«ring my 
excuses in the porch of the Jew's mean habi- 
tation, a relied figura eageriy advancing, 
knelt low at the feet of Meahech, and prened 
his garment to her lips. * Miriam ! my 
child,' said he, ' be the blessing of the 
Eternal on thy head, and about thy path I 
Arise, oh I my daughter, — behold this youth, 
and do him honour ; for verily thy father's 
days had been cut off in untimeoosneas by 
the men of Belial, who gird on their swords 
for evil, had not his better arm prevailed in 
the day of bloodshed.' 

" The kneeling maiden started and trembled 
at the thought of her father's danger ; but 
drawing aside the drapery from her face, she 
discloaed a countenance rich in the lofty 
beauties of her tribe— the high forehead, ex- 
presuve eyebrow, and raven hair. Her large 
dark eyes were dim with tears, as she raised 
them to look upon one who had preserved a 
parent to her affection ; she pressed her 
quivering lips to my tunic, and would have 
brought water to bathe my feet, believing 
that I was about to sojourn as a guest in her 
father's dwelling. She murmured not when 
I persisted in immediate departure, but me- 
thought she looked after me with regret. 

" For my own part, I must confess that 
m the dreary halls of the Armenian convent, 
wheiet in honour of my recommendations 
and thriving trade, I was warmly welcomed, 
the Image <^ the Jewish maiden haunted my 
dreams more frequently than beseemed eo 
holy a Toof. During our journey, Meshech, 
with doating loquacity , had delighted to dwell 
upon instances of her tender mercy, her for- 
getfalnesa of self, her filial devotion. Be 
had never spoken of her loveliness, but that 
mine own eyes had recognised ; and the 
impreenon of her graceful genllenees was 
sweetened by those more precious memories 
of her excellence. Meanwhile, my calling 
throve with me. Meshech's good word esta- 
blished my credit at the Basaar ; and partly 

Vou II. 



through the superior drugs attainable in the 
city, partly through the superstitious cre- 
dulity of its inhabitants, my riches and 
reputation soon wased great in Erivan. 

" In the pauses of ray industry, 1 was 
frequently feasted in the grateful Jew's un- 
promising habitation ; and great, indeed, was 
my surprise on observing how little its 
interior arrangements, and the character of 
tite entertainment, accorded with the a^cted 
poverty of my host. Our repast was usually 
spread in a chamber, of which the spacious 
window was formed of small panes of gor- 
geously stained glass, and overlooked a garden 
bright with still mora gorgeous flowers, which 
sloped towards the rirer Zengui. I%e carpets 
which covered the marble floor were of the 
most costly tissue ; and between small niches, 
freshly filled with aromatic plants, a single 
painting, of no mean excellence, ornamented 
the wall : it rapreaented the patriarch Lot, 
entertaining the Angel. Sometimes a gray- 
bearded Rabbi or two, — solemn and stiff- 
necked, and controvernal as a Pharisee of 
the olden Ume, — sat beside a board on which 
vessels of gold, and vessels of silver, and 
drinking cups of agate and onyx, displayed 
their splendours. And Meshech would say 
unto his daughter, ' Even this day shalt thou 
partake of our feast ; for, lo ! the elders of 
thy people, and the youth who fought a good 
fight for thy father, may look without re- 
proach upon thine uncovered face.' And as 
we sat at meat, I have glanced from the table 
nnto the picture, and from the picture unto 
our table ; grieving the while that the 
punter's eyes had never rested on tite brighter 
angel by our side. 

" How lovely she was I — lovely as her life 
of charity and tendemeaa! Uow fair she 
looked with her nimble fingers sewing a fret- 
work of pearl upon a brocaded cnshion for 
her father's prayers ; her dark hur foiling 
importunately over her work, which, at times 
she would throw back with her ham^ and up- 
lift her radiant face to listen unto the leaaona 
of wiadom, unfolded in discourae by the sages 
of her tribe [ Mow fondly, too, did Meshech 
doat upon this tender cliild of his old age. 
To adorn her beauty, — to gratify her liberal 
benevolence, — he forgot his habitual parsi- 
mony. He gave her wealth, — and through 
wealth, influence among the daughters of her 
people : but he gave her mart, — even the 
fuloeas of every thought and every feeling 
which he ^aied from Heaven. Yes 1 of all 
the pasuons of our nature, that which hal- 
lows ^e tie between a father and his child 
No. 34, 
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luth alone withstood the oomiptions of the 
world I Although it Bprang up within the 
hnnun heart amid the paths of earth, aod in 
the eariiest days of mortal ma, ytt doth it 
nmain as it hath ever been, a bond af holiest 
love, — exquisite to eqoy, and lacred to be- 
hold I 

" I know not how long I had been, or 
might have been detained in Erivan, when 
one morning, in the midst of a lelnike with 
which I was favoured by the Superior of the 
oonvent, touching my repeated viwla to the 
defiled dwelling of a filthy Jew, I felt a oon- 
■dousneea of sudden dckneae oppress my 
rsapiiation. I looked toward* the sky, — it 
seemed blotted with darkened spots ) towards 
the earth, — it appeared to reel beneath my 
feet. Smitten with appieheneion, t orawled 
unto the cell of one of tlie brethren, renowned 
for hi* leechoraft) but no wransr had he 
gaced npon my ghastly face, and listened to 
my tale of tnmid joinla, than he flung his 
robs over hie head, and fled away. ' St it 
pla^iM t t rie ttn t' reached my ear, as the 
monk attained his trembling companions. 

" Cenrincad of the truth of his asaertion, 
I lay me down upon the pavement of the 
cell, wiUi the horrid thooght of death heavy 
■pm my soul ; for my art instructed me that 
no remedy might avail against the destroying 
tngal of the East. 'I will lie down, and 
die ] ' I murmored Uirough my clenched 
teeth; 'an alien, — an outcast, — without a 
eonntiy, without a home, whero can I better 
resign ray vexed spirit than In this holy 
abede 1 Heaven in its mercy provides me a 
nfuge in the grave, — a Christian grave, in a 
land of idalateis!' 

** I had not lemained long in this tranquil 
bame of mind, when the door of the cell 
grated upon It* hinges, and a young Armen- 
ian orphan, a novice of the convent, stood 
befcn me, bearing a braaier of aloes inter- 
{K«*d between his Up* and my polluted person. 
He was a metaenger from the Superior. 

** ' Ariae, and depart hence,' said the man- 
date of which he was the beater ; ' nor defile 
with pestUence the temple of thy Ood ; for. 
Id 1 its holy sanctuary must net be barred of 
aeeesa unto those Christian feet which aeek 
tkenin the bread of life t Oo 1 strangsr, in 
peaM and quietness ; and the Heaven in 
which we put our truit, will provide shelter 
for the infected wanderer of its flock.' 

" Hy first impolse was to icrist thia seem- 
ingly inhoapitsble deoree ; but on itriving to 
collect my infirm nnaes, I could not bat ac- 
knowledge lie justice. ' The word* of the 



Fadre are words of truth 1 ' was my amended 
reply. 'It were an evil thing to infect iht 
eongregation of my Christian brethren.' 

" I had still strength sufficient to wrestle 
with the disease i I rose tottering upon my 
feet, and groping my way from the convent, 
resolved to eeek the Lazaret erected upon the 
opporite bank of the Zengui ; directing my 
ooune so as to traverse the by-ways rf the 
crowded dty, and to take a last view of the 
sole dwelling in which my death would excite 
even a passing sensation. It might be that 
a oonsciouaneea like this heightened the raging 
of my distemper j or, perhaps, it was rimply 
the narceneH of the noonday sun by wlueh 
I was overcome; — I fell, molionleBs and 
half seneeleSB, by the way. I was able, how- 
ever, to perceive the horror excited by my 
appearance ; all men fled when they had 
looked upon my livid faoe ; and as I lay 
there in my lonelineaa, to awut the ehilling 
approach of death, I fixed my dim eyes upon 
those twin summits of Ararat which had 
formed the first harbovi of a stOrm-driven 
vessel, — upon that sky above them, whereon 
the first covenant of mercy between God and 
his creatures, was sealed by a visible and 
Immortal token j — I looked, and was com- 
forted. 

" At timet I was distracted from snob con- 
templations by grievous bodily torments ; at 
others, a sort of visionary ecstasy took pot- 
session of my bewildered senses : already my 
^Irit seemed disembodied, and flitting through 
a dark abyss; and as it appeared t« fall 
lower and lower into a fathomless gul^ me- 
thonght the Croea, like a mighty anchor, 
was proftred for my support, — uidlel as 
I grasped it to my bosom, my wandering aoul 
regained its firmnassl 

" At length, other and nwi^ mortal images 
were mingled with those of joj delirium. 
Earthly ^pin* passed before my eyes,— a 
stifled shriek I heard, — a woman's lamenta- 
tion, — a confusion teemed to arise, a de- 
spatch of mcssengere; and shortly afterwards 
I plainly dittingnlahed Um voice of Meaheeh. 
' What dost thou here, Miriam 7' said the 
old man, reproaehfully. ' Art thou not the 
sole child of tity faUier's house, and riwU 
thy days be perilled for a stranger 1 ' 

" ' My father 1 ' replied the subdued voioe 
of the Jewish miuden, ' when this Christian 
youth redeemed thy life with a strong aim 
of defence, didst thou not swear by the God 
of Israel that so thou wonldst do nnto him, 
and more alsol Oh! my father I torn not 
thy face from himln thcpatii; — for so shall 
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the reng«aace of the Lord fall upon tbj 
broken vow 1 ' 

** A few miiHilsa aJfterwMdg, I wu lifted 
npoii » mule ;. and in the interrsls of mj 
delirioin, I wat oonscioiiB of being etretetieil 
upon a couch in Heshech'i habitation. Daj 
■nd night had become alike to me ; —it ^ 
all a horrible conAteion of pain and fear. 
Yet eren aihid the tonnents I endured, a 
m/eterious soothing would antipend their 
terrort ; a hetTenlr Infloence would pnrsil 
orer the demon of the plague^ It wu the 
Toice of Miriam 1 — her touch — her tending 
— her sisterly expOBtnlations I As she bent 
over my bed of agony, warm tears would 
mingle with the death-dews upon tnj brow. 
'Be not afraid,' she whispered with dor e-like 
Boftnees. ' My ^titer's prayers, — whose life 
woa a gift of thine, — anil the prayers of our 
people, intercede in thy behalf, that the God 
whom thou serrest may wallt by thy side in 
the dark valley. Beyond, — no fear, — no 
pun abideth ; — therdbre be of good cheer, 
oh I my brother I' 

" The valley of my wandering was indeed 
dark ; for of the further progress of my dis- 
order 1 know nothing. All was veiled in 
the blaekneas of night I At length, after a 
Tagne interval, I awoke to a nnewed sense 
of exlstenee;-'or was I dnamingstill? for 
an unearthly wailing, as of many voioes, was 
borne fitfully unto mine ears. I longed to 
inquire its origin ; bat the icy hand was not 
yet withdrawn, nor my tongue unloosed i 
again I relapsed into insenubility. 

" But when next my eyes reopened to the 
light, I was enabled to gaie around me 
through the shadows of my cliamber ; and I 
beheld Meslweh, with sackcloth npon his 
shouldere, sitting in lowliness upon thegronnd. 
Ashes were scattered upon his gray hairs, and 
despair had set its seal npon his alteted faee. 
A thrill of horror passed through my en- 
feebled frame. 

•••IMerl' Ifalteied.— Bat stwting i 
the name, he pressed his hands unto his 
ears, as if to shut out a sonnd that wounded 

" Speak — speak,' said I again, ' my friend, 
— my preserver, — speak ! Where — where 



'At rat I' replied the old 
voice; — and he hid his face 
garment, and wept. 



in a hol- 



I nrept tfaat SoinT from Judih') atam. 

"YbsI Miriam was dead, — had died for 
my sake I " resumed Rumalie, after a pause 
of deep emotion. "Cheered by the know- 
ledge that her father In his youthful dayi 
had passed in safety through the disorder, 
she bad persisted in her attendance upon my 
deserted couch, — had nckened and perished 
ere the knowledge of her illness had spread 
alarm among the hearts that loved her. The 
poor had lost their friend, — the sad and the 
sick their comforter ; — Meshech, the prop of 
his old age, — and myself, — but I will net 
speak of the sorrows of her destroyer dating 
his lotig and tedious return to the common 
paths of existence, — to an existence eternally 
imbittered by her losst . I joined my tear* 
unto those of the bereaved father ; who, far 
from harbouring resentment against me as 
the unintentional author of his calamity, de- 
rived his only consolation from this partici- 
pation of alHiction. 

" ' Oh ! do not leave me, my son I ' ssid h« 
at length, when returning strength released 
me from my couch, ' do not leave me to my 
desolation ; while th<m numestme thy father, 
I am not wholly childless! Do not abandon 
my old age I ' 

"Could I refuse him, — could I, thus 
urged, desert his gloomy dwelling T If o ! I 
resolved to remain the guest of Heshech mi 
his mind had grown inured to its wretched- 
ness, — the wretchedness 1 had brought upon 
his prosperity. I spoke no more of depar- 
ture ; and soon, very soon after I had formed 
my determination, symptoms of mental and 
phyncal decay became painfully evident In 
the poor old man. He wasted away, gra- 
dually but rapidly; — became ftable, help- 
lees, decrepid j — the mainspring of bis 
existence was snapt in twain. I hastened to 
gather about him the eldere of his people, 
that they might minister to the suflitrings of 
an aiflicted brother; and they did so. I own 
I was even deeply touched by the reverent 
sympathy testified towards him ; but they 
had all known Miriam, — could they do lese 
than mourn with those who mourned her? 
Nay, so true, so tender was the esteem in 
which this pearl of all her tribe had been 
held in Erivan, that her influence had over- 
come its customs and Its laws. The bodies 
ef those who die of the plague, however high 
their rank, or mighty their posMseions, am 
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dragged with tongs through the city unto 
common grave, by conikmned criminals 
cl&d in a vesture of oil-ekin. But Miriam's 
bier had been Buironnded by many moumem, 
nor snmndered onhonoured unto tlie tomb. 
As many flowen bad been strewn upon her 
rii^in corse, as though contagion lurked not 
there ; and she was borne in trinmph to her 
grave, by a multitude whose tears were the 
beat rseords of her brief esJBtence 1 

" How often have I sat beneath the awning 
if Meshech's habitation, listening to his re- 
cital of her dying hours, — and to the words 
of consolation breathed into hie ears by the 
priests of his faitli 1 But when I could no 
longer disguise front myself how greatly his 
strmgth fiailed him between morrow and 
morrow, I could not enduK to see him thus 
leaoiiig upon a broken reed, — dying in tlie 
profession of a reprobated creed, under the 
horrible cune invited by his forefathers ; — 
and I attempted to introduce into our dis- 
course the doctrines, if not the divine mission 
of the Redeemer. 

" ' My son !' replied the enfeebled Ueshech, 
10 whit irritated by my attempt^ 'thou 
Msnest me well, — kindly ; but tempt me 
10 more from the ancient faith of my fathers, 
— from the faith of my innocent child ; for 
vhat promise can that Heaven unfold to 
nine eyes, which rejects my Miriam from 
itset«rnal precincts! — Nor speak to me of 
doctrines, uor of vain forms. Death hath 
been busy of late within mine household ; 
~. I have looked upon his fearful aspect 
faoe to face. I saw my Miriam die! — I 
saw the last breath quiver upon her young 
lipa; — and what, thinkest thou, oh, Ruma- 
he! upheld my sonl in the trial? Not the 
remembrance of bumtHtfTering, nor oblaUon, 
— not the fasts, — not the festivals my child 
had kept holyl Ohl no — no — no! It 
e the tears she had wiped from the faces 
of the poor, — it was the humility of her de- 
votion towards her old father, — It was the 
saintly purity of her spirit which taught 
me to lay her head with calmness in the 
grave!' 

' 'Nevertheless,' said 1, when the images he 
I conjured up, vanldied back into the 
memory of my soul, 'nevertheless, it b 
written that through Wtb alone we shall see 
God.' 

' ' Said I not that the craed of my fathers 
waa immutable in my eyes V resumed the 
old man. 'I know that I am a worm in 
the sight of the Most High ;— but if it be 
his will to call me unto himself, the unbelief 



in which I was bom and bred, will not b 
my condemnation.' 

" I was struck by the old man's Chrietian- 
like humility of mind. I felt myself t 
little capable of giving an account of the 
faith that wsa in me, to blame the submission 
with which he had received, unexamined, 
the doctrines professed by his parents. 
'Forgive me,' said I, 'even this one n 
question. Hast thou lived according to the 
strict interpretation of the law of Hoses 1 
Hast thou followed, in all things, the com- 
mandmenta of the God of Israel ? ' 

" ' In the sight of Jehovah,' replied 
Meshech, devoutly, 'the self-vaunting of 
a riuful mortal is as the vain crackling of 
thorns ; yet according unto the light vouch- 
safed me, I have not erred wilfully from the 
path.' 

" 1 have since blamed myself that I called 
not for the ud of the Armenian teachers, in 
my desire of Meshech's conversion. Perhaps 
it was my youth and incapacity which de- 
tennined me to relinquish my attempt ; for I 
never again sought to disturb the mental 
resignation of the poor old Jew. He was to 
me but as Miriam's father; and I held it 
sacrilege to ssver their immortal interests. I 
sometimes fear that it was this forbearance 
on my part which begat the reciprocal for 
bearance of his tribe. In his last houre hf 
summoned the elders to his side, and having 
made a deed of ^ft nnto their institutions of 
one half of his great wealth, he solemnly be- 
queathed the remainder unto myseif. If 
Uiey were displeased by this prodigal act, 
they murmured not, or Uien, or Muce. They 
looked upon me as Meshech's adopted son, 
and sought not to disturb mine inheritance. 

" When he was dying he demanded, as an 
act of great indulgence at their hands, that 
the dirge which had graced the obsequies of 
his child might be repeated in his parting 
hour. And lo ! the white-robed children of 
the synagogue stood by his bedside ; and oi 
more I listened to that solemn strun which 
had been as Miriam's passing-bell in 

HEBREW DtRQE. 



Uur bririitcBi aUr is Ht 1 
Clonu onraun* iti (hinlng. 
Yet bnatlw «■ Do npining, 

T will rin *iid apuklt yat I 
II. 

Unr Rntlat dova hub fled 1 
whoH munnnring miuie iteal 
Sootbed ever; ugi? leellng 
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Our Urart pawl la lort I 

Ont Mil, irhou ipoQcu vhitanm 
Dulled thD» tvas with bruhUuu 

Which loTod iti buntjmDiC. 



Our thomlH* tou, *1ioh blooi 
'Wiiband bnmth the doomigE 
Of th( Etenid Out ! 



VIII. 

Wa do nat dat> to moun 
Thj mmcy. Lord ! eoi 



Accept the ncriHce 

Oh 1 mightj Clvd I To soften 

Thr wnth eaklndled oJUn, 
Let liiii one lamb auffin I 

"Aod Meshech iraa gathered nnto hU 
fathers, — and I, a Christiaii and a stranger, 
was the aole lingerer orer tlie grare wUch 
united him to heT vhom ve had lost. Bat 
it vBB even myself who had l^d them there ; 
like a minister of divine vengeance, I bad 
amitten them unto the dart ! 

" The city of EriTon had become aa the 
T&lley of death unto my heart ; and as I 
was retarded by no hinderance in the distri- 
bution of Mesheoh's heritage, I quickly pre- 
pared for my departure, leaving my horribly 
acquired wealth in the hands of several com- 
mercial brethren of the tribe. From that 
period, my relations with the scattered rem- 
nant of Israel have never ceased ; and let me 
hasten to do them that justice which the 
worid denies. In all our numerous negotia- 
tions in the East, and in my native land, I 
have never met with evil dealing at their 
hands ; watchful to a proverb over their 
own interests, I have never found their 
lapaciousness betray them into fraud or un- 
fairness of any kind. More than once I have 
incurred the rebukes of my spiritual pastors, 



by my communion with their tribe. But 
was it for me, who have proved so largely 
their generous mercy, to cast a stone at 
them ? — was it for me, a stranger youth and 
an ignorant, to attempt the overthrow of an 
ancient faith, whicit the Omnisuent hath 
permitted to outlast the wreck of empires T 

" I had intended," observed Rumalie, " to 
lay before your eyes the nnintermpted path 
of roy wanderings ;* but the painful feelings 
whicl> have arisen in my heart from this 
recurrence to my yonthful sorrows, and the 
tears which I have already seen you yield to 
their memory, forewarn me not to trouble 
the joy of the passing time by such bitter 
reminiscences. Trust me that the afflictions 
I have described are trifling and poor in 
comparison with the calamity which, in after 
life, blighted my bosom ; and which, ten 
years after my adventures in Erivan, drove 
me back to Europe, a heart-stricken and 
miserable man. Bereft of every thing, save 
the useless wealth which nothing that I loved 
survived to share, I resolved to leviut Hun- 
gary, in order to learn whether the old man 
my father were yet alive. 

"Once more I traversed the Bosphoms, 
and, wearing the Turkish costume in further- 
ance of the character which beet suited my 
wanderings, I reached Semlin ; where, partly 
from habit, and partly to divert my thonghla 
from past misfortunes, I continued the trafBc 
in which yon have seen me engaged with 
some of the leading mercantile houses of 
Hungary. It was in the course of one of 
these negotiations, that I became intereeted 
in the destinies of a young spendthrift, an 
officer of one of the Hilanese regiments 
qnartered in the garrison. Long before he 
had atmounoed himself to me as Johan 
Bardtza, his mngular resemblance to our 
&nuly had convinced me that kindred blood 
flowed in our veins. 

" My first object was to satisfy his pecu- 
niary wants, — my second to acquaint myself 
with the changes which twenty years had 
wroi^ht in Thurotser ; and you may ima- 
gine with what a throbbing heart I prepared 
myself to listen to his replies. His first 
announcement — that of my father's leoeut 
death — I had naturally been prepared to 
expect ; but to find that my young kinsman 
was indebted for his existence to the union 
of my brother with — tntA UtmzIo, was a 
great and very unlooked-for blow. All that 
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follotved, indeed, waa painful to my feeliDgs. 
The defects of tny nephew's character are 
unfortunately too familiar to my hearers U) 
require any dieguUe on my part; I do not 
bau^ata, therefore, to record the falaehoods 
and calumniee which I heard and credited 
from biB lips, aud which were but iDt«nded 

swell his own consequence in the eyes of 
a stranger. His father he described aa one 
of the richest and roost praeperous nobleH of 
his native country ; proud, unfeeling, oovetoue, 
and stinting the cominon wants of his chil* 
dreu in order to swell the pomp of hla own 
magnificence I Thus satisfied with the 
temporal well-doing of my brother, I pro- 
led with great caution to inquire after a 

kinunan ; one whom I affected to have known 
at Schemnit* in tny early youth. 

" ' Hush 1 hush 1 my worthy friend 
Bumalie ! ' reptied the insolent boy. ' An 

u lorest ma, not a word of my felon- 
liiule, wha, I doubt not, has by this time 
fwind bis way to the galleys,' 

" Was this then tha view whioli my bro- 
ther had given of my character I Were these 
the feelings he had instilled into hla children 
on my behalf t Was this my encouragement 
to visit Thurotaer, where my presence would 
be loathsome, and my wealth superfluous I 

1 took a hasty leave of Semlin and of the 
braggart representative of my family hononri, 
and onoe moi« oommenced my wanderings. 
I visited, I verily believe, every nook and 
eomer of my naUve country, save that to 
whinh I was indebted for my birth. The 
Mrly piejudices of my childhood began to 
nvive, and Hungary resumed in my estima' 
thm that pinnacle of superiority which I had 
formerly conceded to its claims. Since the 
extinction of my lingering hope to find a 
father or a brother among my countrymen, 
I began to look upon every Hungarian as 
claiming some share in my regard ; and thus 
ray good will and good offices procured me 
thairs in return ; and Rumalie the Turkish 
pedlar became the favoured guest of many a 
fiiecade, and the darling of many a heart, 
where Qyorgy Bardtsa would have knocked 
In rain. A ragua hope of attaching myself 
la my native country by the renewal of some 
earlier tie, tended also to render still palatable 
the vagrant existauce to which I had con- 
demned myself. Altogether, the contrast be- 
tween the elavish and indolent habite, the 
filth and superstition of the oriental coun- 
tries wherein I had abided so long, and the 
flrank independence and daring courage of 
the Magyari, struck me with delight and 



pride. We have l>een called a nation of 
warriors, — of horsemen ; — ■ such at least were 
our progenitors ; and even the heavy yoke 
of Austria has not entirely subdued the 
spirit which forma our best^-our sole inheri- 

"You look impatient, — you would learn 
where, and in what manner, my encounter 
with yonder dear boy restored my affectjons 
to yourselves ? — Fear not ; my story is draw- 
ing towards its happy conclusion. 

" It was at the dose of the last autumn, 
that a negotiatiou J bad undertaken between 
my correspondents at Dehreczin and a Wala- 
ctUan bouse, induced me to visit Bukorest to 
inspect a consignment of rtfja root, with 
which the Hungarian tanners intended to 
supersede the use of sumach. Having satis- 
factorily concluded my business, and on my 
return traversed the vast plains which sepa- 
rate Walachia from the Transylranian fron- 
tier, I resolved to bend my homeward course 
through Szolnok, in order to inquire after 
the fortunes, or perhaps the mrvivori of my 
boyish friend Valerian ; and as I once more 
turned my back upon the Crescent and the 
Horse-tail, my heart sunk within me on 
setting foot upon my native earth, and feel- 
ing how poor were my claime, how insigmfi- 
caut my ties to the country of my fathers. 

I had passed the boundary of the Ottoman 
empire, and had already entered that magni- 
ficent defile, — the pass of the red Tower, — 
when, giving up my horse to my WalacMan 
guide, that he might pull its ears and rub 
ita eyes according to their national mode of 
refteshment, I resolved to aacend the monn- 
tam on foot. Wearied by the sameness of 
the level plains I had reoently traversed, I 
gazed with renewed delight upon the stupen- 
dous orags by which I was surrounded, from 
whose summits the frail flowers of the white 
saxifrage were profusely suspended by airial 
tendrils. The road, which follovre the ledges 
of the rocks, is in many places supported by 
wooden bridges uniting the awful fissures of 
the granitej and appearing to tremble in the 

" I looked around me on the barren loneU- 
neie of the spot, and shuddered 1 * And thia,' 
said I, ' is the image of my gloomy deatiny 1 
Solitude and darkness are Its prevailing 
characters ; the soreaming vulture haunts ita 
reoesaes, and the milder woodland birds fly 
from its desolation. And if a few transitory 
flowers deign to embellish its gloomy surface, 
they waver tremblingly, and hesitate to fix 
themselves inevocably in a smI so arid.' 
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Suddenly a moTing object in the path 
Bospended my contemplstioDS. A boy, a 
joyooa animated joath, waa bouodiog ^ong 
tlie ledges of the p&se, and smging forth the 
load caiol of a happy heart ; it was a song 
of my native province. He approached ; 
and I waa able to distingoish Us costume 
and lu* oountukanM ; kia diesi wat that of 
a halMm-«eller of Thnmtier: hi* ftattireB 
wen— V MM / He wm a liring mtontion 
of my boyhood ! 

"I was pantlyaad ; nay, let me eonfew all 
my weakimg, I even fiuioied myaelf under 
th« delurions of the lenowned genii of the 
NgioD, when, in answer to my graeting and 
repeated inquiries, the figon Mplied, ' Hy 
name 1 Qyorgy Bardtaa, at yonr Mrvioe.' 

"'Your father — yonr mother — ' 

" ' My poor father's name ia Niklae ; and 
Unzli is my mother ; though I can Maniely 
reoeacile it to mjrself to shame them ai being 
the porenta of a miserable halsam-aeUer.' 

"You may imagine the affecting reoogni- 
tiob that ennied ; yon may earily eonjeeture 
Uu joy, not unmixed irith bittomees, by 
whieli my heart waa oppresaed. I took my 
■ephew bo my boeom ) and from that day I 
have eonaideTed him as the aon of my 
adoption. Togethtt we Joumey«d unto 
Cafklo, vrliere I was weloomed vrith tiie 
warmest regard. After a lapse of twenty 
year^ the Prince rejtrfoed to prove the 
oontinnance of lus gratitude fbr my former 
servioea, by placing Gyoigy, at my request, 
in the CoUt^ of Scliamiiits, of which bia 
Highness Is president. The only eircain- 
■tanoe that oocurred to dunp my Mtirfaotion 
was the reply I now leeeived from the 
authoritiei of Bient Harton, unto whom I 
had applied for aatiatanoe in the redemption, 
aeeording to the law of the realm, of 
our Auaily estates. *Johan BanStaa,' they 
wrote, ' had died at Naples } and my brother 
had expatriated himself.' 

"I sncoeeded, however, my dear NIhlas, 
in tradng yon to Pesth, — to Belgrade, — and 
followed yoo, as In the oouTee of my ordinary 
traffic ; bat I .resolved to acqnaint myself 
with the nature of yoor smtlmenta towards 
a kmg-loet, and long-Injured brother, before 
I dedared myself. I had neariy, howevw, 
broken through my determination, when I 
witnMHd, at BelgiMle, yonr agony of dei^n^ 



the n^ht of the conflagration ; and 1 was 
waiting an occauon to present myself to 
yonr assistance, when your departure under 
the shadow of night, baffled my researches, 
and betrayed you into the tyrannical thraldom 
of the Fiscal of Nagy-B5r6. Acddent, 
indeed, alone discovered to me the snares 
into which you had innocently fallen I 

"And now.aU U told! We have cast 
our sorrows behind na ; and our fature is 
bright with hope and happiness. Uay the 
blesemg of Heaven render thm permanent." 

Thus ended the narrative <d AuniaUe ; 
every word of which rendered him still mom 
dear, still mere interesting to the haarts of 
his anditora. The little family oontinned ta 
dwell together in happy honsehold udIod, 
until Alolska, following the fortunes al a 
husband she adored, departed for Vienna. 

" Hy unole I " whispered rile to Bumalle, 
at parting. " An auhappy presentiment 
assures me that I shall not find you here on 
my return. Yoor ivstleaB foot, your truant 
heart, are wearying of the monotony of home ; 
and when the green spring freabena the patha 
of the earth, you will away to the hill-sideB, 
like a roebuck bursting from Ute hunters' 
loUa." 

Bumalie smUed. " Alolaks, love I " he 
replied, "maystthouneverknowbowweaiya 
thing it is to dwell in the oontMnplation of hap- 
piness which it is denied thee to share ! Thy 
mother's sweet faoe hath brought back the 
dreams of my youth ; thine and thy brother's 
tenderness recall to my heart the children 
that were torn from me by a ernel death. 
Thou aayest truly, my child 1 I am not 
h^py here, In Veblhft ; and the void in my 
iteart, — that void by which I meaenre the 
immenrity of the aflootians onoe trmsored 
therein, — roqulret the excitation of travel 
and oonalant occupation, to render It endu- 
rable. I have redeemed thy father'e lands ; 
Oyorgy, toc^ is rich, and Alolska happy. 
NererOieleBa Rnmalle the pedlar will one 
day renew hia toil and traffic, and dedicate 
their first fruits as a dowery for thy children." 

And when the mild spring air breathed 
Anshly on the plains, and clothed the banks 
of the VehlhA oroharda with a aheat of 
blossom, Btiualie waa indeed mlaiad one 
morning ttvta tiia aocnsteraed haunto. He 
hath BOf«r rinee tvtonwd into ThnretMr. 
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Tbt Muhifia of the Stodant AaMlnuu 
Panlnuum'i Talucea-boi, ud tl» Gold- 

Oh Aiceiuion-daj, about throe o'clock in the 
afleruooD, there came a yoong man mnDing 
ihMugh Ute Schwarztbor, or Black Gate, out 
of Dresden, and right into a basket of apples 
and cakei, which an old and vei^ ugly 
woman was then exponng to sale. The 
crash was prodigious ; all that escaped being 
squelched to pieces, was scatteivd away, and 
the street-nrchins joyfully divided the booty 
which this quick gentleman had thrown them. 
At the murder-shriek wliich the crone set up, 
her goadps, leaving their cake and brandy 
tables, encircled the young man, and widi 
plebeian violence stormfully scolded him : so 
that, for shame and Taxation, he utt«red no 
word, hot merely held out his small, and by 
no means particularly well-fillBd purse, which 
the crone eagerly cintched, and stuck into 
her pocket. The firm ring now opened ; but 
as the young man started off.tlie crone called 
after lum : " Ay, run, run thy ways, thou 
DeHl's bird I To the Crystal, run ! to the 
Crystal 1 " The sqnealmg, creaking voice of 
the woman hod something unearthly in it : 
so that the promenadeis paused in amaze- 
ment, and the laugh, which at fiist had been 
universal, instantly died away. The Student 
AnselmuB, for the young man was no other, 
felt himself, though he did not in the least 
understand these singular phraaes, neverthe- 
less seized with a certiun involuntary horror ; 
and he quickened his steps st^l more, to 
escape the curious loolcs of the multitude, 
which were all turned towards him. As he 
worked his nay through the crowd of well- 
dresaed people, he heard them murmuring on 
all sides : " Poor young fellow I Ha ! what 
a cursed beldam it is]" The mysterious 
words of the crone had oddly enough given 
this ludicrous adventure a sort of tragic turn ; 
and the youth, before unobserved, was now 
looked after with a certain ^mpathy. The 
ladies, for liis fine shape and handsome face, 
which the glow of inward anger was render- 
ing still more expressive, forgave him this 
awkward step, as well as the dress he wore, 
though it was utterly at variance with all 
mode. His pike-gray frock was shaped as if 



r THOMAS CAKLrLB. 

the tailor had known the modem form only 
by hearsay ; and liis well-kept black satin 
lower haluliments gave llie whole a certun 
pedagogic air, to which the gait and gesture 
of the wearer did not at all correspond. 

The Student had almost reached the end 
of the alley which leads out to the Linke 
Bath ; but his breath could stand such a rate 
no longer. From running, he took to walk- 
ing : but scarcely did'he yet dare to lift an 
eye from the ground ; for he still saw apples 
and cakes dancing round him ; and every 
kind look from this or that fair damsel was 
to him but the reflex of the mocking laughter 
at the Schwartthor. In this mood, he had 
got to the entrance of the Bath : one group 
of holiday people after the other were moving 
in. Music ot wind instraments resounded 
from the place, and the din of merry gueata 
was growing louder and louder. The poor 
Student Anselmus was almost on the point 
of weeping ; for he too had expected, Ascen- 
uon-day having always been a fomily-festiTal 
with him, to participate in the feUcities of 
the Linkean paradise ; uay, he had purposed 
even to go the length of a half portion of 
cofiee with rum, and a whole bottle of double 
beer ; and that he might carouse at his ease, 
had put more money in his purse than was 
en^rely convenient or advisable. And now, 
by this fatal step into the apple-bssket, aU 
that he hod about him had been swept away. 
Of coKee, of double or single beer, of muuc,' 
of looking at the bright damsels ; in a word, 
of all his fancied enjoyments, there was now 
nothing more to be said. He glided slowly 
past ; and at lost turned down the Ell>e road, 
which at that time happened to he quite 
solitary. 

Beneath an elder-tree, which had grown 
out through the vrall, he found a kind green 
resting-place : here he sat down, and filled a 
pipe from the Sonitataknaster, or Health- 
tobacco-box, of which his friend the Conrec- 
tor Paulmaon hod lately mode him a present. 
Close before him, rolled and chafed the gold- 
dyed waves of ihe fair Elbe stream ; behind 
this rose lordly Dresden, stretching, bold and 
proud, its light towers into the airy sky, 
which again, farther off, bent itself down 
towards flowery meads and fresh springing 
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woods; and in the dim distance, s range of 
aznre peaks gave notice of remote Bohemia. 
But, heedless of Uiia, the Student AnselmaB, 
looking gloomily before him, hlew forth his 
Hmoky douds into tlie air. Hia chagrin at 
length becarae audible, and he said : " Of a 
truth, I sm bom to losses and crosses for toy 
lifelong! That in boyhood, at Odds or Evens, 
I could never once guess the right way ; that 
my bread and butter always fell on the 
battered ude ; of all these sorrows I will not 
speak : but is it not a frightful destiny, that 
noiv, when, in spite of Satan, I have become 
a student, I must still be a jolthead ae be- 
fore ? D« I ever put a new coat on, without 
the first day smearing it with tsllow, or on 
some ill-fastened nail or other, tearing a 
cnrsed hole in iti Do I ever bow to any 
Councillor or any lady, without pitching the 
hat out of my hands, or even sliding away 
on the smooth pavement, and sharoefitlly 
oversetting 1 H^ I not, every market-day, 
while in Halle, a regular sum of from three 
to four grOBchen to pay for broken pottery, 
the Devil putting it into my head to walk 
straight forward, like a leming-rat? Have 
I ever once got to my college, or any place I 
was appointed to, at the right tine ? What 
availed it tli&t I set out h^ an hour before, 
and planted myself at the door, vith the 
knocker in my hand 1 Just as the clock is 
going to strike, souse ! some Devil pours a 
wash-basin down on me, or I bolt against 
some fellow coming out, and get myself en- 
gaged in endless (xuarrels till ^ time is clean 
gone. 

" Ah I well-a-day 1 whither are ye fled, 
ye blissful dreams of coming fortane, when I 
proudly thought Aathere I might even reach 
the height of Privy Secretary! And has 
not my evil star estranged from me my beat 
patrons? I learn, for instance, that the 
Councillor, to whom I have a letter, cannot 
sntler crept hair ; with immensity of trouble 
the barber fastens me a little cue to my 
hindhead ; but at the first bow, his unblessed 
knot gives way, and a little shock, running 
snoffing about me, frisks off to the Privy 
Councillor with the cue in its month. I 
spring after it in terror ; and stumble against 
the table, where he has been working while 
at bKakfast ; and cups, plates, ink-glass, 
sand-box, rash jingling to the fioor, and a 
flood of chocolate and ink overflows the Re- 
lation he has just been writing. 'Is the 
Dovil in the man?' bellows the furious 
Privy Councillor, and shoves me out of the 



" What avails it that Conrector Fauhnann 
gave me hopes of a writership ; will my 
malignant fate allow it, which every where 
pursues me ? To-day even I do but think 
of it ! I was purposing to hold my good old 
Ascension-day with right cheerfulness of soul: 
I would stretch a point for once ; I might 
have gone as well as any other gneet, into 
Linke's Bath, and called out proudly : 'Mar- 
queur ! a bottle of donble-beer ; best sort, if 
you please ! * I might have sat till far in the 
evening : and, moreover, close by this or that 
fine party of well-dressed ladies. I know it, 
I ftel it I heart would hare come into me, I 
should have been quite another man ; nay, I 
might have carried it so far, that when one 
or other of them asked : ' What o'clock may 
it be!" or'Whatisit they are playing?* I 
should have started up with light grace, and 
without overturning my glass, or stumbhng 
over the bench, but in a curved posture, mov- 
ing one step and a half forward, I should 
have answered ; * Give me leave, mademoi- 
sellel itistho overture of the 2?otioniMtie^,-' 
or, ' It is JDst going to strike nx.' Could any 
mortal in the world have taken it ill of me ? 
No I I say ; the girls would have looked 
over, smiling so roguishly ; as they always 
do when I plnck up heart to show them that 
I too understand the light tone of society, 
and know how ladies should be spoken to. 
And now the Devil himself leads me into 
that cursed apple-basket, and now must I at 
moping in solitude, with nothing but a poor 

pipe of " Here the Student AnseJmuB 

was interrupted in his soliloquy by a strange 
rustling and whisking, which rose close by 
him in the grass, but soon glided up into the 
twigs and leaves of the elder tree that stretched 
out over his head. It was se if the evening 
wind were shaking the leaves; as if little birds 
were twittering among the branches, moving 
their little wings in capricious flatter to and 
fro. Tlien he heard a whispering and lisping ; 
and it seemed as if the blossoms were sound- 
ing like little crystal bells. Anselmus 
listened and listened. Ere long, the whisper- 
ing, and lisping, and tinkling, he himself 
knew not how,grew to faint and half-scattered 

" 'Twixt this way, 'twijit that ; 'twixt 
branches, 'twixt blossoms, come shoot, come 
twist and twirl we! Sisterkin, tdsterkin ! 
up to the shine ; np, down, through and 
through, quick ! Sun-rays yellow ; evenr 
ing wind whispering ; dew-drops pattering ; 
blossoms all dnging ; sing we with branches 
and blossoms ] Stars soon glitter ; must 
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dowa : 'twizt thii way, 'twixt that, oome 
shoot, oome twiat, come twirl vie, sUlerkia I" 

And so it went along, ia oonfused aad 
confaeing speech. The student Aoselmus 
thought : " Well, it is but the evening-iv ind, 
vhich to-night truly is whispering distinctly 
enough." But at that moment there sounded 
over his liead, &s it were, a triple harmony of 
clear crystal bells : ha looked up, and per- 
ceived three little Snakes, glittering with 
green and gold, twisted round the branches, 
and streteliiQg out thair heads to the evening 
sun. Then, again, began a whispering and 
twittering in the same words aa before, and 
the little Snakes went gliding and caresung 
up and down through the twige ; and while 
they moved bo rapidly, it was as if the eldei^ 
bndk were scattering a thousand glittering 
emeralds through the dark leaves. 

" It is the evening sun which sports so in 
the elder-bush," thopght the Student Anael- 
mus ; but the bells sounded again ; and 
Ansalmus observed that one Snake held out 
ita little head to him. Through all hla limbs 
there went a shock like eleotricity ; he qui- 
vered in hia inmost heart I he kept gating 
up, and a pair of glorious dark-blue eyes 
were looking at him with unspeakable luig- 
ing ; and an unknown feeling of highest 
blessedness aifd deepest sorrow was like to 
rend hie heart asunder. And as he looked, 
and etiU looked, full of warm desire, into 
these kind ayes, the ciystal bells sounded 
louder in haimonions accord, and the glitter- 
ing emeralds fell down and encircled him, 
flickering round him in thonsand sparkles, 
and sporting in resplendent threads of gold. 
The Elder-bush moved and spoke i " Thou 
layest in my shadow ; my perfume flowed 
round thee, bat thon understoodst it not. 
The perfume is my speech, when Love 
kindles it." The Evening-wind came gliding 
past, and sud ; "I played round thy temples, 
but thou understoodst me not. That breath 
is my speech, when Love kindles it" The 
Son-beam broke through the clouds, and the 
sheenof it burnt, asin words : " I overflowed 
thae with glowing gold, but thou under- 
stoodst me not ! That glow is my speech, 
when Love kindles it." 

And, still deeper and deeper sunk In the 
view of these glorious eyes, his longing grew 
keener, his desire more warm. And all rose 
and moved around him, as if awakening to 
glad life. Flowers and blossoms shed theb 
odours round him ; and theii odour was like 
the lordly singing of a thousand softest veioee ; 
and what they sung was borne, like an echo. 



on the golden evening clouds, aa they flitted 
away, into far-oiF lands. But as the last 
sun-beam abruptly sank behind the hills, and 
the twilight threw its veil over the scene, 
there came a hoarse deep voice, as Avm a 
great distance. 

"Heyt heyl whatoitatteringand jingling 
is that up there 1 Hey 1 hey 1 who catches 
me the ray behind the Ulls i Sunned enough, 
sung enough. Hey! heyt through bush 
and grass, through grass and Stream. Hey I 
heyl Come dow-w-n, dow-w-w-n 1" 

So faded the voice away, as in murmure of 
a distant thunder ; but the crystal bells broke 
offin sharp discords. All became mute ; and 
the Student Anselmus observed how the three 
Snakes, glittering and sparkling, glided 
through the grass towards the river ; nulling 
and hnatling, they rushed into the Elbe ; a|id 
over the waves where they vanished, then 
erackled up a green fiame, which, gleaming 
forward obliquely, vanished in the diroclion 
of the city. 

SKCOMI) Tion,, 

How tbfl Sttideut AutelmUB wu looVsd upon u diuuk 

ud mid— ThccniBingaf the Elba — Budmutai 

Gnun'i BnTnra— Oonndi'i Stomschic li^amu. sad 

th« broa»d Applo-womaiL 

" Tkb gentleman is ailing some way 1 " said 
a decent burgher's wife, who, leturaing from 
a walk with her fomily, had paused here, and, 
with oronad arms, was looking at the mad 
pranks of the Student Anselmus. Anselmus 
had clasped the trunk of the elder-tree, and 
was ealUng incessantly up to the branchea 
and leaves i " glitter and dune once mon, 
ye dear gold Snakes ; let me hear your little 
bell-voieeg once more I Iiook on me onoe 
more, ye kind eyes j O onee, or I must die 
in pain and warm longii^I" And with this, 
he was sighing and sobbing from the bottom 
of hia heart most pitifully ; and in hla eager- 
ness and impatience, shaking the elder-tree 
to and fro i which, however, instead of any 
reply, rustled quite stupidly and unintelligibly 
with its leaves ; and so rather seemed, as it 
were, to make sport of the Student Anselmus 
and his sorrows. 

" The gentleman is ailing some way 1 " 
said the burgher's wife; and Anselmus felt as 
if you had ^laken him out of a deep dream, 
or pousad lea-oold water on him, that he 
might awaken without loss of time. H« 
now ftrst saw dearly where he was ) and 
recollected what a strange apparition had 
assaulted him, nay, bo b^ulled hia senses, as 
to make him break forth into loud talk with 
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hinuelf. In utonidiment, tie g&zsd at tli« 
womMt ; and at lut, Bn&lohing; up hu hat, 
whioh had ftUeo to ths ground in bis traos- 
port, was for making off ia all spMd. The 
tnu^her bimtelf had ooras farward in thfl 
tn»anwhile ; and, Mtting down the child fiom 
hfa «Tin on the gtau, had been leaning on 
hia staff, and with amMament listening and 
looldng at ths Student Hs now picked up 
the pipe and tobocoo-box which ths Student 
h»d let fall, and, holding them out to him, 
■aid : " Don't take on so dreadfully, my 
worthy ai, or alarm people in the dark, 
when nothing ia the matter, afisr all, bat a 
di«p or two of CliTiatian liquor I go home, 
lik« a pMtty man, and take a nap of slesp 

Milt." 

The Student Ansetrous felt exoeedingly 
■ahamed ; he utterad nothing but a most 
lAinanta^le Ah I 

*' Pooh I pooh 1 " iM the burgher, " never 
mind it a jot} aadk a thing will happen to 
tha belt i on good old Aaotiisloa-day a man 
may readily enough fo^t himself In his 
Joy, and gnip down a thoaght too much. A 
olargyman himself ia no wone for it ; I pro- 
■ume, my worthy air, you are a Candidatut.— 
But with your leare, sir, I shall fill my pipe 
with your tcbaoco i mine went done a little 
while ago." 

This last sentenoe tha burgher uttered 
while tiie Student Anselmas was about 
putting up his pipe and box ; and now the 
biugher slowly and deliberately cleaned hia 
pipe, and began as etowiy to &tl It. Bereral 
burgher girls had some up : these were 
■peaking secretly with the woman and each 
ether, and tittering as they looked at Aniel- 
niUB, The Student felt as if hs were standing 
an prickly thorns and burning needlea. No 
sooner had he got back his pipe and tobaooo- 
box, than he darted off at tha height of hia 
•peed. 

All the strange tlfbgs he had seen were 
alaan gene from hia memory t he tiraply re- 
eolleoted having babbled all manner ol foolish 
Muff beneath the elder-tree. This was the 
more ftrightful to him, as he entertained from 
of old an inward horror agidnst all soUlo- 
qnista. It is Satan that ohattere out of them, 
said his fteetor ; and Anselmns had honestly 
believed him. But to bs regarded as a Cbn- 
M dat*u T/Uokffim, overtaken with drink on 
day I The thought was Intoler- 



Roiming oa with these mad vexations, he 
was just about turning up the Poplar AUe^, 
by tha Koael garden, whea a voiea behind 



him called out : " Herr Aiiselmus 1 Han 
Anaehnus ] for the love of Heaven, whither 
are you running in such baste ) " The Stu- 
dent paused, as if rooted to ths ground ; for 
he was ooDvinced that now some new mia- 
chanoe would be&ll him. The voioa tosa 
again : "Herr Anseimus, come back, tiien t 
we are waiting for you here at the water I " 
And now the Student perceived that it was 
his Aiend Conreotor Paulmann's voice : he 
went back to the Elbe ; and found the Con- 
leotor, with his two daughters, as well aa 
Registrator Heerbrand, all on the point of 
stepping into their gondola. Coarsctor 
Paulmann Invited the Student to go with 
thsm aoroas the Elbe, and then to pass the 
evening at his house in the Pima suburb. 
The Student Anseimus very gladly accepted 
this proposal; thinking thereby to escape 
the malignant destiny whieh had ruled over 
him all day. 

Now, as they were enaelng ths river, it 
chanced that, on the farther bank, in the 
Anton garden, a firework vras just going off. 
Sputtering and hissing, ths rookete vrent 
aloft, and their biasing atats fiew to ^aeea 
in the air, scattering a thousand vague shoots 
and flashes round thero. The Student An- 
seimus was sitting by ths steersman, sunk in 
deep thought ; but when he notieed in the 
water the reflection of these darting and 
wavering apaika and flamea, he feit aa if It 
was the Uttle golden Snakea that wen spert- 
ing in the flood. All the wondere that he 
had seen at tiie elder-tree again started forth 
into his heart and thoughts ; and again that 
unspeakable longing, that glowing desire, 
laid hold of him hare, which had before 
agitated his boacnn in painful spasms of 
rapture. 

" Ah ! ia it you again, my little golden 
Snakes ? Sing now, O ring ! In your song 
let the kind, dear, dark-blue eyea, ag^n ap- 
pear to me — Ahl are ye under the wavea, 

Bo cried the Student Anaelmua, and at the 
aiune time made a viclent movement, aa If be 
were for plunging from the gondola into the 

"la the Devil in you, air!" excli^med 
the Bte««sman, and clutched him by the coat- 
brsast. The girls, who were aitting by him, 
shrieked In terror, and fled to the othsr ride 
of the gondola. Registrator Heerbrand 
whispered something in Conrector Paul- 
mann's ear, to which the latter answered at 
considerable length, but in so low a tone, 
that Anaelmua could disUnguish nothing 
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but the wordg : " Sndi attacks more than 
once ? — Neyer heard of it." Directly after 
this, Conrector Paubnann aJso rose ; and 
then sat down, with a certain earnest, grave, 
official mien, heside tbc Student Anselmus, 
taking his hand, and saying: "How are yon, 
Herr Anselntus ! " The Student AnaelmnB 
vaa like to lose his wits, for in his mind 
there was b mad contradiction which he 
■trore in vain to reconcile. He now saw 
plainly that what he hod taken for the 
gleaming of the golden Snakes was nothing 
but the image of the fireworks in Anton's 
garden : bnt a feeling unexperienced till 
now, he himself knew not whether it wm 
rapture or pain, cramped his breast together ; 
and when the stMrsman stmck through the 
water with his helm, so that the wares, 
curling as in anger, gurgled and chafed, he 
heard in their din a soft whispenng : " An- 
selmusl Anselmusl seestthonnot how we still 
■kim along before thee? Sisterkin looks at 
thee again : believe, believe, believe in us j " 
And he thought he saw in the reflected light 
three greeu'^lowing streaks : bnt then, when 
he gazed, full of fond sadness, into the ivater, 
to see whether these gentle eyes would net 
again look up to him, he perceived too well 
that the shine proceeded only from the 
windows in the neighbouring houses. He 
was «tting mute in his place, and inwardly 
battling with himself, when Conrector Faul- 
mann repeated, with still greater emphasis, 
" How are you, Herr Aasehnus ? " 

With the most rueful tone, Anaelmus re- 
jdied : " Ah i Herr Conrector, if you knew 
what strange things I hare been dreaming, 
quite awake, with open eyes, jnst now, under 
an elder-tree at the wall of Linke's garden, 
you would not take it amiss of me that I am 
a little absent, or so," 

"Ay, ay, Herr Ansehnus!" interrupted 
Conrector Faulmann, " I have always taken 
you for a solid young man ; but to dream, to 
dream with yonr eyes wide open, and then, all 
at once, to start up for leaping into the 
water ! This, begging yonr pardon, is what 
only fools or madmen could do." 

The Student Ansehnus was deeply affected 
at his friend's hard saying; ; then Veronica, 
Panlmann'a eldest daughter, a most pretty 
blooming girl of sixteen, addressed ber father : 
"But, dear father, something tdngular must 
have beMlen Herr Ansehnus ; and perhaps 
he only thinks he was awake, while ha may 
have really been asleep, and so all manner 
of wild stuff has come into his head, and is 
sdll lying in his thoughts." 



" And, dearest Modemoiselle ! Worthy 
Conrector 1 " cried Registrator Heerbrand, 
" may one not, even when awake, someUmea 
sink into a sort of dreaming state ! I myself 
have had such fits. One afternoon, for 
instance, during coffee, in a eort of brown 
study like this, in tbe special season of cor- 
poreal and spiritual digestion, the place where 
a lost Art was lying occurred to me, as if by 
inspiration ; and last night, no farther gone, 
there came a glorious large Latin paper trip- 
ping out before my open eyes, in tiie very 

"Ah! most honoured Registrator," an- 
swered Conrector Faohuann ; " you have 
always had a tendency to the Pottieaf and 
Qma one foils into fantasies and romantic 
humours." 

The Student Anselmus, however, was 
particularly gratified that in this moat 
troublous utuation, while in danger of b^ng 
eonddered drunk or crazy, any one should 
take his part; and though it was already 
pretty dark, he thought he noticed, for the 
first lime, tjiat Veronica had really very fine 
dark blue eyes, and this too without remem- 
bering the strange pair which he had looked 
at in the elder-bush. On the whole, the 
adventure under the elder-bush had once 
more entirely vanished from the thoughts of 
the Student Ansehnus ; he felt himself at 
ease and light of heart ; nay, in tl)e capri- 
ciousness of joy, he carried it so far, that he 
offered a helping hand to his fair advocate, 
Veronica, as she was stepping from the 
gondola ; and without more ado, as she put 
her arm in his, escorted her home with so 
much dexterity and good luck, that he only 
missed his footing once, and this being the 
only wet spot in the whole road, only 
spattered Veronica's white gown a very little 
by the incident. 

Conrector Paulmann failed not to observe 
this happy change in the Student Anselmus; 
he resumed his liking for him, and begged 
forgiveness for the hard words wluch he had 
let fall before. " Yes," added he, " we have 
many examples to show that certain fantasma 
may rise before a man, and pester and plague 
hira not a little ; hut this is bodily disease, 
and leeches are good for it, if applied to the 
right part, as a certun learned physician, 
now decesjed, has directed." The Student 
Anselmus knew not whether he had been 
drank, crazy, or sick ; but at all events the 
leeches seemed entirely suporfinous, aa these 
supposed fantasms had utterly vanished, and 
the Student himself was growing happier 
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and happier, the more he prospered in serving 
the pretty Veronica with all aorta of dainty 
attentions. 

As vaoal, after the frugal meal, came 
mumc ; the Student Anselmns had to take 
hU seat before the harpeichord, and Veronica 
accompanied his playing with her pure clear 
voice: "Dear Mademoiselle," wd Registrv 
tor Ueerbrand, "You have a voice like a 
crystal bell ! " 

" That she has not 1 " ejaculalfld the Stu- 
dent AneelmuB, he scarcely knew bow. 
" Crystal bells in elder~treea sonnd strangely 1 
atrangely !" continued the Student Ansehn us, 
mnrmuriug half aload. 

Veronica laid her hand on hie ahoulder, 
and asked i " What are yon saying now, 
" Herr AnselmuB?" 

Instantly Anselmua recovered hii cheer- 
fulness md began playing. Coorector Paul- 
mann gave a grim look at him ; but R^is- 
trator Heerbrand laid a mnaie-leaf on the 
frame, and sang with raviehing grace one of 
Bandmaster Graun's bravura aire. The 
Student Anselmns accompanied this, and 
much more ; and a fantasy dnet, which 
Veronica and he now fingered, and Conrector 
Paulmann had himself composed, again 
brought all into the gayest humour. 

It was now pretty late, and Regutrator 
Heerbrand was taking up hla bat and stick, 
when Conrector Paulmann went up to him 
with a mysterious air, and said ; " Hem ! — 
Would not you, honoured Registrator, men- 
tion to the good Hen Aneehuus himself — 
hem ! what we were speaking of before t " 

" With all the pleasure in natuie," said 
Bei^rator Heerbrand, and having placed 
hiinaelf in the circle, began, without farther 
preamble, as follows : — 

" ]n this city is a strange remarkable uuin, 
people say he follows all manner of secret 
sciences ; but as there are no such sciences, I 
rather take him for an anUquaiy, and along 
with this, for an experimental chemist. I 
mean no other than our Piivy Archivarius 
Lindhont. He lives, as you know, by 
himself, in his old sequealered house ; and 
when disengaged from his office, he is to be 
found in his library, or in his chemical 
laboratory, to which, however, he admits no 
stranger. Besides many cnrioui books, he 
p os a esooD a number of manuscripts, partly 
Arabic, Coptic, and some of them in strange 
characters, which l>elong not to any known 
tongue. These he wishes to have copied 
property ; and for this purpose he requires a 
man who can draw with the pen, and so 



transfer these marks to parchment, in Indian 
ink, with the highest strictness and fidehty. 
The work is carried on in a separate chamber 
of hia house, under his own oversight ; and 
besides free board during the time of business, 
he pays his man a speziesthaler, or specie- 
dollar, daily, and promises a handsome present 
when the copying is rightly finished. The 
hours of work are from twelve to six. From 
three to fonr, you take rest and dinner. 

" Herr Archivarius Lindhorst having in 
vain tried one or two young people for copying 
theae manuacripla, has at last applied to me 
to find bim an expert drawer ; and so I have 
been thinking of you, dear Herr Anselmns, 
for I know that you both write veiy neatly, 
and likewise draw with the pen to great 
perfection. Now, if in these bad times, and 
till your future establishment, you could like 
to earn a spezieethaler in the day, and this 
present over and above, yon can go to- 
morrow, precisely at noon, and call upon the 
ArchivarioB, whose house no donbt you know. 
But be on your guard against any blot ! If 
such a thing falls on your copy, you must 
begin it again ; if it falls on the original, the 
Archivariua will think nothing to throw you 
over the window, for he is a hot-tempered 
gentleman." 

The Student Anselrous was filled with joy 
at Registrator Heerbraud's proposal ; for 
not only could the student write well and 
draw well with the pen, but this copying 
with l^jorious caligiaphic pains, was a thing 
he delighted in beyond aught else. So he 
thanked his patron in the most grateful 
terma, and promised not to fail at noon to- 
morrow. 

All night the Student Anselmus saw 
nothing but clear speziesthalers, and heard 
nothing but their lovely clink. Who could 
blame the poor youth, cheated of so many 
hopes by capricious destiny, obliged to take 
counsel about every farthing, and to forego 
so many joys which a young heart requires ! 
Early in the morning he brought out his 
black-lead pencils, his crow-quills, his Indian 
ink ; for better materials, Uiought h^ the 
Archivariua can find nowhere. Above all, 
be mustered and arranged his caligraphic 
masterpieces and bis drawings; to show Uiem 
to the Archivarius, in proof of his ability to 
do what he wished. All prospered vrith the 
Stodent ; a peculiar happy star seemed to 
be presiding over him ; hia neckcloth eat 
right at the very first trial ; no tack burst ; 
no loop gave way in his black sUk stockings ; 
his hat did not once fall to the dust after he 
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hod trimmed It In a word, preeiMlj &t 
half-put eleran, the Student AnNlmna, in 
hie pike-gra; frock, and black eatin lower 
habiUroenle, wltJi a roll of caligraphies and 
p«n-drawinge in hie pocket, wae standing in 
the SohloBBgaase, or Caetle-gate, in Conradl's 
ehop, and drinking one — two glaeeee of the 
beet el«machie liqueur ; for here, thought he, 
elapping on the etill empty pocket, for here 
apezieaUialers will be chinking soon. 

Hot withstanding the dirtanue of the eolltary 
Street where the ArchiTarina Lindhorat's 
antique teeidence lay, the Student Aneelmus 
*t» at the front-door before the stroke of 
twelTc. He stood here, and was looking at 
the large fine bronEo Imocker ; but now when, 
aa the last stroke Uugled through the air 
with loud clang from the steeple-clock of tlie 
Kreuakirche, or Cross-chDrch, he lifted his 
hand to grasp tbii eaine knocker, the metal 
Tieage twisted itself, with horrid roiiing of 
its bine-gleaming ejee, into a grinning emile. 
Alas, it was the Appiewoman of the Schwara- 
Ihor I The pointed teeth gnashed ti^ther 
in tile loose jaws, and In their chattering 
throngh the skinny Ups, there was a growl 
as of ! " Thou fool, fool, fooi ! — Wait, wait ! 
Why dld'st run t— Fool ! " Horror-struck, 
theStudent Anselmneflewback ( he clutched 
at the dooi^poet, hut his hand caught the 
bell-rope, and pulled it, and in piercing 
discords it rung stronger and stronger, and 
through the whole empty house ^ echo 
repeated, as in mockery ! "To the crystal, 
fall ] " An unearthly terror seiced the 
Student Anselmus, and quivered through all 
his Ifanhs. The bell-rope lengthened down- 
warda, and became a while transparent 
gigantic serpent, which encircled and crushed 
him, and girded him struter and strsiter in 
its colis, till his brittle paralysed limbs went 
crashing in pieces, and the blood spouted 
from his reins, penetrating into the trans- 
parent body of the serpent, and dyeing it 
red. " Kill me 1 kill rae ! " he would ha»E 
eried. In hie horrible agony ; but the cry 
was only a stifled gnrgle in his throat. The 
serpent lifted its head, and laid its long 
peaked tongne of glowing braes on the breast 
of Anselmus ; then a fierce pang suddenly 
cut asunder the artery of life, and thought 
fled away from him. On returning to his 
senses, he was lying on his own poor truckie- 
bed ; Conrector Paulmann was standing 
before him, and saying : " For Hesren's 
sake, what mod stuff Is this, dear Herr 
Anseimus 1 '' 



" Tns Spirit looked upon the water, ud 
the water moved itself, and chafed in foaming 
billows, vid plunged thundering down Into 
the Abysses, which opened their black 
throats, and greedily swallowed It. Like 
triumphant conquerors, the granite Rocks 
lifted their cleft peaky crowne, protecting 
the Valley, till the San took it into his 
paternal bosom, and clasping it with his 
beams as with glowing arms, cherished it 
and warmed it. Tlien a thousand germe, 
which had been sleeping under the desert 
sand, awoke from their deep slumber, and 
stretched out their little leaves and stalks 
towards the Sun their father's face ; and 
like smiling infants in green oradlea, the 
flowrets rested in their buds and blosBoros, 
till they too, awakened by their &ther, decked 
ihemseives in lights, which their father, to 
please them, tinted in a tliousand vwied 

" But In the roidtt of the Valley was a 
black Hill, which heaved np and down like 
the breast of man when warm lon^ng swells 
it. From the Abysses mounted steaming 
rapours, and rolled themselves together into 
huge masses, striving malignantly to hide 
the father's face : but he called the Storm 
to him, which rushed thither, and scattered 
them sway ; and when the pure sunbeam 
rested again on the bleak Hill, there started 
from it, in the excess of its raptnre, a glorious 
Fin-lily, opening Its fair leaves like gentle 
lips to receive the kias of Its father. 

" And now came a gleaming Splendour 
into the Valley; it was the youth I^osphoms; 
the Lily saw him, and be^ed, being seized 
with warm longing love, ' Be mine for ever, 
thou fair youth I For I love thee, and must 
die if thou forsake me ! ' Then spake the 
youth Phosphorus: 'I Will be thine, tiion 
fair flower ; tint then wilt thou, like a 
nanghty child, leave father and mother ; 
thou irilt know thy playmates no longer, 
wilt strive to be greater and stronger than 
all that BOW reJoicM with thee as thy equal. 
The longing which now beneficently warms 
thy whole being, will be scattered Inte a 
thousand rays, and tirture and Tex thee ; 
ffir sense will bring forth senses ; and the 
highest rapture, which the Spark I east 
into thee kindlea, vrill be the hopeless pain 
wherein thou shalt perish, to spring np anew 
in foreign shape. This spark is Thought ! > 
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"' Ah I ' monined the Lily, ' can I not be 
thine in thig glow, as it now bama in me ) 
not itill be thine t Can I lore thee more 
flisn now g oonld I look on thee as now, if 
thoD trert to annihilate me?' Then the 
youth Phoaphonia kissed the Lily ; and as 
if penetrated iHth light, it tnonnted np in 
flame, out of which iuaed a foreign Being, 
thai hastily flying from the Valley, rored 
forth into endless Space, no longer heeding 
its old playmates, or the youth it had loved. 
This youth mourned for lii* lost belored ; for 
he too loTed her, it was love to the fair Lily 
that had brought him to the lone Valley ; 
and the granite Bocha bent dawn their heads 
in participation of his grief. 

" But one of these opened its bownn, and 
there «ame a blaolc-winged Dragon iyiti| 
out of it, and said : ' My bretliren, the Hetala 
an Bleeping in there ; but I am always brisk 
and waking, and will help thee.' Dashing 
np and down on its blaofc pinionS) the Dragon 
at lost caught the Being which bad sprung 
from the Lily ) bore it to (he Hill, and 
encircled it with his wing j then was it the 
Lily again ; hut Thought, which oontinaed 
with it, tore asunder Its hurt; and its love 
for the youth Phosphorus Was a cutting pain, 
before which, as if breathed on by poisonous 
vapours, the flowreta, wliiah had ouoe re- 
Jeleed in the fair Lily's presence, faded and 
died. 

"TheyouthPhosphoruB put on a glittering 
coat of m^ sporting with the light in a 
Uioiuand hues, and did battle with the 
Dragon, who struck the ouiraw with Itis 
blaok wing, till it rung and sounded ; and 
at this load clang the flowrets agiun came 
to life, and like Tarif^ated birds fluttered 
r«und the Dragon, whose force departed ; 
and wbo^ A\u being vanquished, hid himself 
in the depths of the Earth. The Lily was 
freed ; the youth Phosphorus claqied her, 
full of warm longing, of hsarenly love ; and 
in trium[dumt chorus, the flowers, the birds, 
nay even the high granite Rocks, did reve- 
rence to her as the Q^een of the Valley." 

** By your leave, worthy Herr Archivarins, 
this is oriental liombast," said R^istrator 
Heerbraud ; " and we beg very mneh you 
would rather, as yon often do, give ne some- 
thii^ of your own most remarkable life, of 
your travelling advestures^ for instance ; 
above all, something true." 

" What the deuce, then V answered 
Arohivarius Lindhorert. "True I This very 
thing I have been telling, is the truest I eonld 
dish out for you, good people, and belongs to 



my life too, in a certain sense. For I come 
from that very Valley { and the Fire-Lily, 
wfaieh at last ruled as queen there, was my 
great-greatr-great-gTeat-grand mother; and so, 
properly speaking, I am a prince myself." 
All burst into a peal of laughter. " Ay, 
laugh your fill," continued Arcfaivaiiua Lind- 
horst. "To you this matter, which I have 
related, certainly in the most brief and meagre 
way, may seem senseless and mad ; yet, 
notwithstanding this. It is meant for any thing 
but incoherent, or even allegorical, and it is, 
in one word, literally true. Had I known, 
however, that the glorious lore-etory, to 
which I owe my existence, would have 
pleased you so ill, I might have given you a 
little of the news my brother brought me on 
his visit yestMday." 

" How, how is this ( — have you a brother, 
then, Herr Archivarius! Where is hel — 
where lives he i In his Majesty's service, 
too? — or perhaps a private Boholar ? " cried 
the company from all quarters. 

"No i" replied the Archivarius, quite cool, 
and composedly taking a pinch of snuff, " be 
has joined the bad side t he has gone over to 
the Dragons." 

"What do you please to mean, dear Herr 
Anhivarius ? " eried Begistrator Heerbrand, 
"Over to the Dragons 1"— "Over to the 
Droiioiia ? " resounded like an echo from all 

" Yes, over to the Dragons," continned 
Archivarius Lindborat ; " it was sheer desp»- 
ratlon, I believe. You know, gentlemen, 
my hther died a short while ago ) it is but 
three hundred and eighty-five year* once, at 
meat, and I am still in mournings for it. He 
had left me, his favourite son, a fine onyx ; 
this onyx, right or wrong, my brother would 
have t we quarrelled about it, over my father's 
corpse, in eneh unseemly wise, that die good 
man started up, out of all patience, and 
threw my wicked brother down etalrs. This 
stuck in our brother's stomach, and so without 
loss of time he went over to the Dragons. 
At present, he keeps in a cypress wood, not 
far from Tunis ; he has got a famous mystic 
carbuncle to watch tiiet«, which a dog of a 
necromancer, who has sst up a summer-house 
in Lapland, has an sye to ; so my poor 
brother only gels away for a quarter of an 
honr or ao, when the Deeromanoer happens 
to be oat looking after the salamander-bed 
in his garden, and then he tells me in all 
hast« what good news there ar* about the 
Springe of the Mile." 

For Um seeond lime, Uw oompany burst 
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out into a peal of laughter ; but the Student 
AnselmuB began to feel quite dreary in heart, 
and he could scarcely look in ArchiTarius 
Ijndborst's parched (»antenance, and fixed 
earnest eyes, without shuddering intamally 
in a way which he could not himself undei^ 
stand. Moreover, in the rude and etrangely 
metaUic sound of Arctiivarius Lindborst's 
voice there was something mysteriously 
piercing for the Student Anselmus, and he 
felt his very bones end marrow tingling a« 
the Archivarius spoke. 

The special object, for which Registrator 
Heerbrandhad taken him into the cofiee-house, 
seemed at present not to be attainable. After 
that accident at Archivarius Lindhorst's 
door, the Studeut Anselmus had withstood 
all inducements lo risk a second visit : for, 
according to his own heart-felt conviction, it 
was only chance that had saved him, if not 
from death, at least from the danger of in- 
sanity. Conrector Paulmanu had happened 
to be pasang through the street at the time 
when Anselmus was lying quite eeneeleee at 
the door, aiul an old woman, who had laid 
her cake and apple-basket to a side, was 
busied aboat bim. Conrector Paulmann 
had forthwith called a chair, and so got him 
carried home. " Think of mo what you 
will," said the Student Anselmus, " consider 
me a fool or not : I »ay, the cursed visage of 
that witch at the Schwarzthor grinned on 
me from the door-knocker. What happened 
after I would rather not speak of: but had I 
recovered from ray swoon and seen that in- 
fernal Apple-wife beside me (for the old 
woman whom you talk of was no other,) I 
should that instant have been struck by apo- 
plexy, or have run stark mad." All per- 
Buasions, all eeneible arguments on the part 
of Conrector Paulmann and Registrator 
Heerbrand, profited nothing ; and even the 
blue-eyed Veronica herself could not raise 
him from a certain moody humour, in which 
he had ever since been sunk. In fact, these 
friends regarded him as troubled in mind, 
aud meditated expedients for diverting bis 
thoughts; to which end. Registrator Heer- 
brand thought, tiiere could nothing be bo aer- 
viceable as this employment of copying 
Archivarius Lindborst's mannscripts. The 
business, therefore, was to introduce the 
Student in some proper way to Archivarius 
Lindhorst ; aud so Registrator Heerbrand, 
knowing that the Archivarius used to vidt 
a certain coffee-house almost nightly, had in- 
vited the Student Anselmus to come every 
evening to that sa«ne coffee-houae, and drink 



a glass of beer and smDke\ pipe, at his the 
Registrator's charges, till such time a« 
Archivarius Lindhorst should in one way oi 
another see him, and the bargain for tiaa 
copying work be settled ; which offer the 
Student Anselmus had most gratefully ac- 
cepted. " God will reward you, worthy 
Registrator, if you bring the young man t^i 
reason 1" said Conrector Paulmann. "God 
will reward you ! " repeated Veronica, piously 
raidng her eyes to heaven, and vividly 
thinking that the Student Anselmus was 
already a most pretty young man, even with- 
out any reason. 

Now accordingly, as Archivarius Lindhorst, 
with hat and staff, was making for the door. 
Registrator Heerbrand seized the Student 
Anselmus briskly by the hand, and with him 
stepping in the way, he said : " Most e 
te^ned Herr Archivarius, here is the Student 
Anselmus, who has an uncommon talent i 
caligraphy and drawing, and will undertake 
the copying of your rare manuscripts." 

" I am most particularly glad to hear it," 
answered Archivarius Lindhorst sharply ; 
then threw his three-cocked military hat on 
his head ; and shoving Registrator HeerbrAd 
and the Student Anselmus to a side, rushed 
down stairs with great tumult, so that both 
of them were left standing much bamboozled, 
gaping at the room-door, which he had 
slammed in their facea, till the bolts and 
hinges of it rung again. 

" It is a very strange old gentleman," said 
Registrator Heerbrand. " Strange old gentle- 
man," stammered the Student Aneelmue, 
with a feeling as if an ice-stieam were creep- 
ing over all his veins„and he were stiffening 
into a statue. All the guests, however, 
laughed, and said ; " Our Archivarius has 
got into his high key to-day : to-morrow, 
you shall see, he is mild as a lamb again, 
and speaks not a word, but looks into the 
smoke-vortcxes of his pipe, or reads the 
newspapers : you must not mind the«e 

" That is true too," thought the Student 
Anaelmns ; " who would mind such a thing, 
after all! Did not the Archivarius tell me 
he was most particularly glad to hear that I 
would undertake the copying of liis manu- 
scripts ; and why did Registrator Heerbrand 
step directly in his way, when he was going 
home 7 No, no, he is a good man at bottom 
thb Privy Ar^ivarius Lindhorst, and st 
prisingly liberal. A little curious or so 
his figures of speech; but what btbatto d 
To-morrow by the stroke of twelve I go t« 
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I bim, tbonglk fifty broiisGdApp1»-wiTet should 
j tiy to hinder me ! " 



Mtbncbolr of tlw atsdnt Annliniu — Tl>e Em*t>1d 
Miim — Haw AnhiTuiiu LiodliVTM flaw off in 
the ihuie of ■ Ktt«, kail tba Sta ~ 



To thee thyself, fovonrable reader, I may 
well Tcntare the question. Whether thou in 
thy time hast not had honrs, nay, days and 
weeks, in which all thy customary trading 
and transacting nused a most vexing dissatis- 
faction in thy soul ; and all that thou wert 
wont to look upon as worthy and important, 
DOW aeemed paltry and nnprofitable ? Thon 
knewest not, at this season, what to do, or 
whither to turn; a dim feeling that some- 
where, and some time or other, there must 
be a higher wish fulfilled, a wish oveist^pping 
the circle of all earthly joys, and which the 
spirit, like a strictly-nurtured and timid child, 
durst not even utter, still swelled thy breast; 
and in this longing for the unknown Some- 
what, which, whetever thou wentest or 
stoodest, hovered round thee like an airy 
dream, with thin translucent forms melting 
away in thy sharper glance, thou wert mate 
for bU that environed thee here below. Thou 
glidedst to and fro- with troubled look, like a 
hopeless lover; and all that thou sawestmen 
attempting or attaining, in the noisy vortex 
of their many-coloured existence, awakened 
in thee no sorrow and no joy, as if thou 
hadst neither part nor lot in tiiis sublunary 

If such, favourable reader, has at any time 
been thy humour, then from thy own ex- 
perience thou Icnowest the state into wliich 
the Student Anselmus had now fallen. On 
the whole, I could wish much, courteous 
reader, that it were in my power to bring the 
Student Anselmus witli proper vividness be- 
fore thy eyes. For in the night-watches, 
which I spend in recording his highly singu- 
lar history, I have stilt so much of the mar- 
vellous, which like a spectral vision may 
remove into foint remoteness the week-day 
life of common mortals, to lay before thee, 
that I fear thou wilt come, in the end, to 
believe neither in the Student Anselmus, nor 
in Archivarins Lindhorst ; nay, wilt even 
entertain some unfounded doubts as to 
Begistrator Heerbraud and Conrector Faul- 
mann, though the last two estimable persons, 
at least, are yet walking the pavement of 
Dresden. Mijce an eSoii, favourable reader 

Vol, II. 



— whUe in the Fairy region full of glorious 
Wonders, which with subduing thrills calls 
forth the highest rapture and the deepest 
horror ; nay, where the Earnest Goddess 
herself will waft aade her veil, so that we 
seem to look upon her countenance (but a 
smile often gammers through her earnest 
glance ; and this is that jeetful teasing, which 
sports with us in all manner of perplexing 
enchantments, as motbere in nursing and 
dandling their dearest children) — in this 
region, which the spirit so often, at least in 
dreams, lays open to ns, do thou make an 
effort, favourable reader, again to recognise 
the well-known shapes which, even in com- 
mon life, are daily, in fitful brightness, 
hovering round thee. Thou wilt then find 
that this glorious kingdom lies much closer 
at hand, than thou wert wont to suppose ; 
which I now very heartily desire, and am 
striving to show thee in the singular stoiv of 
the Student Anselmus. 

So, as was hinted, the Student Anselmus, 
ever since that evening when he met with 
Archivarius Lindhorst, had been sunk In a 
dreamy musing, which rendered him insen- 
sible to every outward touch from common 
life. He ftlt how an unknown Something 
was awakening his inmost soul, and calling 
forth that rapturous pain, which is even the 
mood of Longing that announces a loftier 
existence to man. He delight«d most when 
he could rove alone through meads and 
woods ; and as if loosened from all that 
fettered him to hia necessitous life, could, 
BO to speak, ag^ find himself in the mani- 
fold images which mounted from his soul. 

It happened once, that in returning from 
a long ramble, he passed by that notable 
elder-tree, under which, as if taken with 
faery, he had formerly beheld so many mar- 
vels. He felt himself strangely attracted by 
the green kindly sward ; but no sooner had 
he seated himself on it, than the whole viuon 
which he had then seen as In a heavenly 
trance, and which had since as If by foreign 
iofluence been driven from his mind, again 
came floating before him in the liveliest 
colours, as if he had a second time been 
looking on it. Nay, it was clearer to him 
now than ever, that the gentle blue eyes be- 
longed to the goid-green Snake, which had 
wound Itself through the middle of the elder- 
tree ; and that from the turnings of its taper 
body all those glorious crystal tones, which 
had filled him with rapture, must needs have 
broken forth. As on Ascension-day, he now 
ag^n xi\BMfed the elder-tree to his bosom. 
No. 3a. 
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and cried into the twigs and leaves : " Ah, 
once mote shoot forth, and tium and wind 
thyself among tlie twigs, thou little fair 
green Sualie, that I msy see thee! Once 
more look at me with thy gentia eyea ! Ah, 
I loTB thee, and must die in pain and grief, 
if thou return not I " All, however, remained 
quite dumb and still ; and aa before, the 
■Idar-tree rustled quite nnintelligbly with its 
twigs and leaves. But the Student Anselmus 
now felt OS if he knew what it was that so 
moved and worked within him, nay, that bo 
tore his bosom in the p<un of an infinite 
loo^ng. " What else is it," said he, " bat 
that I love thee with my whole heart and 
Bonl, and even to the death, thou glorions 
golden little Snake ; nay, that without thee I 
cannot live, and most perish in hopeless 
wo, nnlssa I find thee again, unless I have 
thee aa the beloved of my heart. But I 
know it, thou ahalt be mine ; and then all 
that glorious dreams have promised me of 
another higher world shall be fulfilled." 

Henoeforth the Btudent Anselmua, every 
evening, when ths sun was scattering its 
bright gold over the peaks of the trees, was 
to be seen under the dder-bush, calling from 
the depths of his heart in most lamentable 
tones into the branches and leaves, for a eight 
of his beloved, of hie little gold-green Snake. 
Once as, according to custom, he was going 
on with this, there stood before him suddenly 
a toll lean man, wrapped up in a wide light- 
gray saitoul, who, looking at him with his 
large fiery eyes, exclaimed ; " Hey, hey, 
what whining and whimpering is tliisf 
Hey, hey, this is Herr Anselmus, that was to 
copy my monnscriptsi" The Student Ansel- 
moi feh not a little terrified at this strong 
voiee, for It was the very same which mi 
Aaeenuon-day had called : " Hey, hey, what 
chattering andjii^lng is ^is," and so forth. 
For fright and aatonlriunent, he eonid not 
utter a word. « What ails you, then, Herr 
Anselmus," oontinnsd Arohivarins Lindhoret, 
for the stranger was no other ; " what do you 
want witii tii» elder-tree, and why did yoti 
not come to me, and set about your work 1 " 

In f^ the Student Anselmus hod never 
yet prevailed upon himself to visit Archi- 
varins Lindhotst's house a second time, 
though, that evening, he had firmly resolved 
on doing iti Bnt now at this moment, when 
he saw his Mr dieams torn asunder, and 
that too by the «ame hostile voice which had 
once before snatched away his beloved, a sort 
of desperation came over him, and he broke 
out fiercely into these words : " Yon may 



think roe mad or not, Herr Archivarius ; it 
is all one to me : but here in this bush, en 
Ascension-day, I saw the gold-green Snake 
— oh I the for-ever-beloved of my soul ; and 
she spoke to me In glorious crystal tones ; 
and you, you, Herr Archivariu^ eried and 
shouted so horribly over the water." 

" How is this, sweet sir t " Interrupted 
ArchivariuB Lindhorst, smiUng quite inex- 
pressibly, and taking snufi^. 

The Student Anselmus felt his breast gefr> 
ting great ease, now that he hod succeed^ in 
beginning this strange story ( obd it seemed 
to him as if he were quite right In laying the 
whole blame upon the Archivarius, and that 
it was he, and no other, who had so thundered 
from the distance. He courageously pro- 
ceeded; "Well, then, I will Mil yon the 
whole mystery that happened to me on 
Ascenaion-ersning ; and then yon may say 
and do, and withal think of me whatever 
yon please." He occordii^ly disclosed the 
whole miraculous adventure, from his luck- 
less oversetting of tiie apple-basket, till tils 
departure of the three gold-^re«n Snakes 
over the river ; and how the people after 
ttiat had thought him drunk or croKy. " All 
this," so ended the Student Anselmul^ " I 
actually saw with my eyes ; and deep in tny 
bosom are those dear voioes, which q>Bke to 
me, still Munding in clear echo ; it was no- 
wise a dream ; and if I am not to die of 
loo^ng and desire, I must belien in these 
gold-green Snakes; though I see by your 
smile, Herr Archivarius, that yon hold tiiese 
same Snakes as noUiing more than crea- 
tures of my hasted and overstrained imagina- 

" Not at all," replied the Archivarius, in 
the greatest peace and compoeure ; " the 
gold-green Snakes which you saw in the 
elder-bush, Herr Anselmus, were dmply my 
three daughters ; and that you have fallen 
over head and ears In love with the blue 
eyes of Serpentina the youngest. Is now clear 
enough. Indeed, I knew it on Ascension- 
day myself t and as I on that occarion, 
sitting busied With my writing at home, 
began to get annoyed with so much chatter- 
ing and jingling, I called to the idle minxes 
that It was time to get home, fbr the enn 
was setting, and they had sung and basked 
enongh." 

The Student Aneelmus felt as if he now 
merely heard In plain words something he had 
long dreamed of ; and though he fancied he 
observed that eldei>-bush, wall and sward, 
and oil objects about him were beginning 
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dowly to whiri iDimd, he took heart, and 
was reftdy to epeak ; bat the Archirarius 
pnvented him ; for, eharply palling the glove 
from his left hand, and holding the stone of 
a ring, glittering in strange sparkleg and 
flames before tlie Student's eyes, he said : 
" Look here. Heir Anselmus ; what yow see 
may do you good," 

The Student Anselmns looked in, and 
wonder! the stone threw a heam of rays 
round it, as from a bnming forns ; and the 
rays wove themselves together into a clear 
gleaming nystBl mirror ; in which, with many 
windings, now Hying asnndcr, now twisted 
together, the three gold-green Snakes were 
dancing and bounding. And when their 
taper forms, glittering with a thoasand 
sparkles, touched each other, there issued 
from them glorious tones, as of crystal bells ; 
and the midmost of the Uiree stretched forth 
her little head from the mirror, as if full of 
longing and desii«, and her dark-bine eyes 
said ; " Knowest thou me, then ; believest 
thon in me, AnKhnns? In Belief alone le 
Love : canst thou Love I " 

" O Serpentina ! Serpentina ! " cried the 
Student Anselmus, in mad rapture ; but 
Archivarins Lindhoret suddenly breathed on 
the mimr,andwith an electric sputter the rays 
sank back into their focus ; and an his hand 
there was now nothing hut a little emerald, 
over which the Arcbivsrius drew his glove. 

"Did you see the golden Snakes, Herr 
Anselmus?" said the Archivarius. 

"Ah, good Heaven, yes!" replied the 
Student, "and the fair dear Serpentina." 

"Hush!" continued Archivarius Lind- 
horst, " enough at one time : for the rest, if 
you resolve on working with ine, you may 
MB my daughter often enough ; or rather I 
will grant yon this real satisfaction, if you 
stick tightly and truly to your task, that is 
to say, copy erery mark with the greatest 
clearness and correctness. But you do not 
come to roe at all, Herr Anselmus, thongh 
Registrator Heerbrand promised I should see 
you forthwith, and I have waited several 
days in vain." 

Not tin the mention of Kegittrator Heer- 
brsnd's name, did the Student Anselmus 
again feel as if he were really standing 
with his two legs on the ground, and he 
were really the Student Anselmus, and 
the man talking to him really Archivarius 
Undhorst. The tone of indifference with 
which the latter spoke, in such rude contrast 
with the strange sights which, like a genuine 
neoromuioeT, ha hsd called forth, awakened 



a certain horror in the Student, which tht 
piercing look of these fiery eyes, beaming 
from their bony sockets in the lean puckered 
visage, as from a leathern case, still farther 
aggravated ; and the Student was again 
forcibly seized vrith the same unearthly 
feeling, which hod before gained possesion 
of him in the coSee-hovse, when Archivarius 
Lindhorst had talked so wildly. With a 
great efibrt be retained his self-command ; 
and as Archivarius again asked : " Well, 
why have yon not come tomel" the Student 
exerted his whole energies, and related to him 
all that had happened at the street door. 

"Dear Herr Anselmus," said the Archi- 
varius when the narrative was flnisbed ; 
"dear Herr Anselmus, I know this Apple- 
wife of whom yon speak ; she is a fatal slut 
of a creature that plays all manner of freaks 
on me ; but that she should have bronzed 
hersetf,and taken the shape of a door-knocker, 
to deter pleasant visiters from calling, is 
indeed very bad, and truly not to be endured. 
Would you please, however, worthy Herr 
Anselmus, if you come tO-morrow at noon, 
and notice aught more of this grinning and 
growling, jtist to be so good as drop me 
driblet or two of this liquor on her nose ; 
will put all to rights immediately. And 
now, adieu, dear Herr Anselmus! I go some- 
what fast, therefore I would not advise yon to 
think of returning with me. Adieu, till vi 
meet ! — To-morrow at noon ! " 

The Archivarius had given the Student 
Anselmus a little vial, with a gold-coloured 
fluid in It; and he walked rapidly off; s 
rapidly, that In the dusk, which had not 
come on, he seemed rather to be floating 
down to the valley than stepping down to It. 
Already he was near the Koael garden ; 
wind got wiUiin his wide great-coat, and 
drove the breasts of It asunder ; so that they 
fluttered in the air like a pair of large wings ; 
and to the Student Anselmus, who was look- 
ing full of amazement at the course of the 
Archivarius, it seemed as if a large bird were 
spreading out Its pinions for rapid flight. 
And now, while the Student kept gutng into 
the dusk, a while-gray kite, with creaking 
cry, soared up into the air i and he now saw 
clearly that the white flatter which he had 
looked upon, as the retiring Archivarius, 
must have been this very kite, though he 
still could not understand where the Archi- 
varius had vanished so abruptly. 

** Perhaps he may have flown away In 
person, this Herr Arcbivarins Undhorst," 
said the Stndent Anselmus to himself ; " * 
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I now Hfi and teel clearlj, tbnt all these 
fowign shtipeB of a diatant woadrouB world, 
which fomieTly I never saw except in qnite 
peculiarly remarkable dreams, have now 
come forth into my waking life, and are 
making their sport of me. Bat be this as it 
will ! Thou livest and glowest in my breast, 
thou lovely, gentle Serpentina ; thou alone 
canrt Btill the infinite longing which now 
rends my soul in pieces. Ah, when shall I 
see thy kind eyes, dear, dear Serpentina I " 
So cried the Student Anselmus, quite aloud. 
"That is a vile unchristian namel" mur- 
mured a bass voice beside him, which be- 
longed to some home-going ptomenader. 
Ths Student Anselmus, reminded in right 
season where he was, hastened off at a quick 
pace, tbinking to himself, " Were it not a 
proper misfortune now if Conrector Paulmann 
or Bfigietrator Heerbrand were to meet me Y' 
— But oeither of these gentlemen met him. 



" Thebb is nothing in the world to be 
made of this Anselmus," ^^ Conrector 
Paulmann ; " all my good advices, all my 
admonitions, are fruitless ; he will apply 
himself to nothing ; though he is a fine 
clesdeal scholar, too, and that is the fonnda- 
tibn of all." 

But Registrator Heerbrand, with a sly, 
raysterioos smile, replied ; " Let Anselmus 
have his time, dear Conrector ! he is a strange 
subject this Anselmus, but there is mnch in 
him ; and when I say much, I mean a Privy 
Secretary, or even a Court-councillor, a 
Hofrath," 

" Hof " began Conrector Paulmann, 

in the deepest amazement; the word stuck 
in his throat. 

" Hush ! hush ! " continued Registrator 
Heerbrand, " I know what I know, lliese 
two days he has been with Archivarius 
Lindhorst, copying manuscripts; and last 
night the Archivarius meets me at the coffee- 
house, and says : * You have sent me a 
proper man, good neighbour! There is staff 
in hiro '. ' And uow, think of Archivarius 
Lindhoist's influence. — ' Hush ! hush ! we 
will talk of it this time twelvemonth." And 
with these words the Registrator, his face 
stlU wrinkled into the same sly smile, went 
out of the room, leaving the Conrector speech- 
less from astonishment and curiosity, and 
fixed, as if by enchantment, in his chiur. 



But on Veronica this dialogue had mide 
a still deeper impression. " Did I not know 
all along," thought she, " that Herr Ansel- 
mus was a most clever and pretty yonng 
man, out of whom something great was to 
come? Were I but certain that he really 
liked roe ! But that night when we crossed 
the Elbe, did he not twice press my hand ? 
Did he not look at me, in onr duet, with 
such particular glances, Uiat pierced into my 
very heart 1 Yes, yes ! he really, likes me ; 

and I " Veronica gave herself np, as 

young mudens are wont, to sweet dreams of 
a gay future. She was Mrs. Hofrath, Fran 
HofrSthinn ; she occupied a fine house in 
the SchloBsgasse, or in the NeumarkI, or in 
the Moritzstraase ; the fashionable hat, the 
new Turkish shawl, became her admirably ; 
she was brealcfaeting in the balcony in an 
elegant negligee, giving orders to her cook 
for the day : " And see, if yon please, not to 
spoil that dish ; itis theHofrath's favaorite." 
Then passing beanx glanced up, and she heard 
distinctly : " Well, it is a heavenly woman, 
that HofrSthinn ; how prettily the lace cap 
seta her! " Mrs. Privy Conncillor Ypsilou 
sends her servant to ask if it would please 
the Frau HofrSthinn to drive as far as the 
Lioke Bath to-day ? " Many compliments ; 
extremely sorry I am engaged to t^ already 
with the Presidentinn Tz," Tlien comes the 
Hofrath Anselmus back from his office ; he 
is dressed in the top of the mode : " Ten, I 
declare," cries he, making his gold watch 
repeat, and giving his yonng lady a kiss. 
" How goes it, little wife ? Guess what I 
have here for thee ? " continues he, roguishly 
toying ; and draws from his wtusteoat-pocket 
a pair of lieautifui earrings, faabioned in the 
newe«t style, and puts them on in place of 
the old ones. " Ah ] the pretty, dainty ear- 
rings 1 " cried Veronica, aloud ; and started 
up from her chair, throwing adde her work, 
to see these fair earrings with her own eyea 
in the glass. 

" What b this, then ? " said Conrector 
Paulmann, roused by the noise from his deep 
study of Ckem dt OffieiU, and almost drop- 
ping the book from his hand ; " are we taking 
fits, like Anselmus 1 " But at this moment, 
the Student Anselmus, who, contrary to his 
custom, had not been seen for several days, 
entered the room, to Veronica's astonishment 
and terror ; for, in truth, he seemed altered 
in his whole bearing. With a certain pre- 
cision, which was far from usual in him, he 
spoke of new tendencies of life which had 
become dear to his mind, of glorious pror 
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specta which nere opening for him, but 
wbieh many a one had not the skill to dis- 
cern. Conrector P&ulmonn, remembering 
B^istr&tor Heerbrand's mj^rious speech, 
waa bUU more struck, and could scarcely 
otter a syljabie, till the Student AmelmuB, 
after letting fali some hints of urgent buai- 
ness at Aichivsrius LiDdborBt% and with 
el^ant adroitnew kissing Veronica's hand, 
was already down stairs, off and away. 
"This wa» the Hofrath already," r 
; mured Veronica to herself ; " and he kissed 
my hand, without sliding on the floor, 
treading on my fool, as he used ! He threw 
me the softest look, too ; yes, he really likes 

Veronica agiun gave way to her dreaming; 
jet non', it was as if a hostile shape were 
sUll coming forward among these lovely 
visions of her future household life as Frau 
HofrSlhinn, and tite shape were laughing in 
spiteful mockery, and saying : " Tlua is all 
very stupid and trashy stuff, and lies to 
boot ; for Anselmus will never, never be 
Hofrath, and thy husband ; he does not love 
thee in the least, though thou hast blue eyes, 
and a fine figure, and a pretty hand." Then 
an ic«-stream poured over Veronica's soul ; 
and a deep sorrow swept away the delight 
with which, a little while ago, she had se«n 
herself in ike lace cap and fashionable eat^ 
lings. Tears almost rushed into her eyes, 
and she said aloud : " Ah ! it is too tme ; he 
does not love me in the least ; and I ^all 
never, never be Frau HofrSthinn 1 " 

** Bomance crotchets '. romance crotchets !" 
cried Conrector Panlmann ; then snatched 
hia hat and stick, and hastened indignantly 
from the house. " This was still wanting," 
sighed Veronica ; and felt vexed at her 
little sister, a girl of twelve years, because 
she sat so unconcerned, and kept sewing at 
her frame, as if nothing had happened. 

Meanwhile it was almost three o'clock ; 
and now time to trim the apartment, and 
arrange the coSee-table ; for the Made- 
moiselles Oster had announced that they were 
coming. But from behind every work-box 
which Veronica lifted aside, behind the note- 
books which she laid away from the harpsi- 
chord, behind every cup, behind the coflfee-pot 
which she took from the cupboard, that shape 
peeped forth, like a little mandrake, and 
lan^ied in spileful mockery, and snapped 
its little spider fingers, and cried : " He will 
not be thy husband I he will not be thy 
husband : " And then, when she threw all 
an-ay, and fled to the middle of the room, it | 



peered out again, with long nose, in gigantic 
bulk, from behind the stove, and snarled and 
growled : " He will not be thy husband 1 " 

" Dost thou hear nothing, uster t dost thou 
seenothing?" cried Veronica, shivering with 
af^ight, and not daring to touch au^t in 
the room. Frftnzchen rose, quite grave and 
quiet, from her broidering-frame, and said : 
"What ails thee to-day, sister 1 Thou art 
throwing all topsyturvy, and jingling and 
tingling. I must Itelp thee, I see." 

But here the lively vi^ters came tripping 
in with brisk laughter ; and the same moment, 
Veronica perceived that it was the stove- 
handle which she had taken for a shape ; and 
the creaking of the ill-shut stove-door for 
those spiteful words. Yet, thus violently 
seized with an inward horror, she could not 
so directly recover her composure, that the 
strange excitement, which even her paleness 
and o^tated looks betrayed, was not noticed 
by the MademoiaelleB Oster. As they at 
once cut short their merry narratives, and 
pressed her to tell them what, in Heaven's 
name, had happened, Veronica was obliged 
to admit that certain strange thoughts had 
come into her mind ; and saddenlyj in open 
day, a dread of spectres, wiiich she did not 
use to feel, had got the better of her. She 
described in such lively colours how a little 
gray mannildn, peeping out of all the corners 
of the room, had mocked and pieced her, 
that the Mademoiselles Ofter began to toolc 
round with timid glances, and start all 
mannerof unearthly notions. But Fr&nzchen 
entered at this moment with the steaming 
coffee-pot ; and the whole three, taking 
thought again, laughed outright at their 
folly. 

Angelica, the elder of the Oslera, was 
engaged to an officer ; the young man had 
joined the army ; but his friends had been 
so long without news of him, that there was 
too little doubt of hia being dead, or at least 
grievonaly wounded. This had plunged 
Angelica into the deepest sorrow ; but to-day 
she was merry, even to extrav^ance ; a 
state of things which so much suiprised 
Veronica, that she conld not but speak of 
it, and iuquire the reason, " Dear girl," 
Bud Angelica, "dost thou fancy that my 
Victor is not still in my heart and my 
thoughts? It is for hi pi I am so gay — 
Heaven ! so happy, so blessed in my whole 
soul I For my Victor is well : in a little 
while be comes, advanced to be Rittmeister, 
and adorned with the honours which his 
boundIe«s courage has won him. A deep. 
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but by no niunB dangerous wonnd, id the 
right unn, which he got, too, by a Bword-cut 
from a French husfiar, prevents him from 
-writing ; a&d the rapid change of iiuarterB, 
for be will not consent to leave his regiment, 
still makes it impossible for him to send me 
tidings. But to-night he receives a, fixed 
order to withdraw, tiil his wound be cured. 
To-morrow he set* out forborne; and, juet 
aa he is stepping into the coach, ho learns 
his promotion to be Bittmeister." 

" But, dear Angelica," interrupted the 
other, "how knoweat thonall tbiaalready?" 

"Do not laugh at me, my friend," oon- 
tiuued Aogehca ; " and auiely thou wilt not 
laugh; for might not the littie gray inannikin, 
to punish thee, peep forth from behind the 
mirror there 1 In a word, I cannot lay 
aside my belief in certuu mysterious things, 
MDM often enough in life they have come 
before my eyea, I might say, into my very 
hands. For example, I cannot reckon it so 
atrange and incredibla aa many others do, 
that there should be people gift«d with a 
oertain faculty of prophecy, which, by sure 
means known to themselves, they may put 
in action. la the city, here, is an old 
woman, who possesses this gift to a high 
degree. It b not, as with others of her 
tribe, by cards, or melted lead, or grounds of 
oofiee, that she divines to you ; but, after 
certain preparations, in which yon yourself 
bear a part, she t^es a policed metallic 
mirror, and there risea in it the strangest 
mixture of figures and forms, all inter- 
mingled ; these she interprets, and so answers 
your question. I was with her last night, 
and got thoae tidings of my Victor, in which 
I have not doubted for a moment." 

Angelica's narrative threw a spark into 
Veronica's soul, which instantly kindled with 
the thought of consulting this same old 
prophetess about Anselmus and her hopes. 
She learned that tha oroue was called f^au 
Banerin, and lived in a remote street near 
the Seethor ; that she was not to be seen 
except on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
from seven o'clock in the evening, but then, 
indeed, through the whole night till sunrise ; 
and that she liked best if her customers came 
alone. It was Thursday even now, and 
Veronica determined, under pretext of aooom- 
ponying the Osters home, to visit this old 
woman, and lay the case befora her. 

Accordingly, no sooner had her friends, 
who lived in tite Neustodt, parted from her 
at the Elbe-bridge, than she hastened with 
vingsd steps towards the Seethor ; and, eie 



long, she had reached the remote narrow 
street descriljeJ to her, and at the end of it 
perceived the little red house in which Fran 
Rauerin was said to live. She could not rid 
herself of a certain dread, nay of a certun 
horror, as she approached the door. At lost 
she summoned resolution, in spite of inward 
t«rror, and made bold to pull the bell : the 
door opened, and she groped through the 
dark passage for the stair which led to the 
upperstory, as Angelica had directed. "Does 
Frau Rauerin live here ^ " cried she, into 
the empty lobby, as no one appeared ; and 
instead of answer, there rose a long dear 
" Mew 1 " and a large black cat, with its 
back curved up, and whisking its tail to and 
fro in wavy coils, stept on before her, with 
much gravity, to tiie door of the apartment, 
which, on a second mew, was opened. 

"Ah,seel artthou here already, daughter! 
Come in, love ; come in 1 " exclaimed the 
advancing figure, the aspect of which was 
rooting Veronica t« the fioor. A long lean 
woman, wrapped in black rags — whUe she 
spoke, her peaked projecting chin wagged 
this way and that ; her toothless mouth, 
Dverahadowed by the bony hawk-nose, twisted 
itself into a ghastly smile, and gleaming 
cat's-eyes flickered in sparkles through the 
lai^e spectacles. From, a party-colouied 
cluut wrapped round her head, black wiry 
hair was sticking out ; but what deformed 
her haggard visage to absolute horror, was 
two large bum-marks which ran from the left 
cheek, over the nose. Veronica's breathing 
stopped ; and the scream, which was about 
to lighten her choked breast, became s deep 
sigh, as the witch's ekeletoa hand took hold 
of her, and led her into the chamber. Here 
all was awake and astir ; nothing but din 
and tumult, and squeaking, and mewing, 
and croaking, and piping sU at once, on every 
hand. The cione struck the table wiUi her 
fist, and screamed 1 "Peace, ya venuin!" 
And the meor-cata, whimpering, clambered 
to the top of the high bed ; and the little 
meer-swine all run beneath the stove, and 
the raven fluttered up to the round mirror ; 
and the block Cat, as if the rebuke did not 
apply to him, kept sitting at his ease on the 
cuahion-chair, to which he had leapt directly 
aftsr entering. 

So soon as quiet waa obtained, Veronica 
took heart ; she felt less dreary and frighted 
than without in tlie lobby ; nay, tha crone 
herself seemed not so hideous. For the first 
time, she now looked round the room. All 
manner of odious stuffed bcosta hung down 
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fioBiUieoeiliiig; strange tuJcaowBhauMhold 
implements wai« lying in oonfu^an on the 
Soot ; and iq the grate was a blue scanty 
firs, which only now and then Bputtered up 
LB yellow Bpoildei j and at every sputter, 
there come a rnstUng from above, and mon- 
ttrana liat^ as if with human countenanoe^ 
in distorted laughter, went flitting to and 
fro ) at tinies, too, the flams shot up, licking 
Om sooty wall, and then there somided cutting 
howling tones of wo, which shook Veronica 
with fcaj and horror. *'With your leave, 
Hameell 1 " said the crone, knitting hei 
bvewg, and seizing » brush; with which, 
having dipt it ui a eopper akiltet, she then 
heaprinkled the grate. The fire went out) 
and as if filled with thick smoke, the nwm 
grew pitah-daik ; but the crone, who had 
gone asiik into a oloaet, soon returned with 
a lightod lamp ; and now Veronica oould see 
no beutq or implaments in the apartment ; 
it was a oonunon meanly famiahed room. 
The crone came up te her, and said with a 
maaluDg voiee i " I know what thou wanteat 
hwo, little daughter i tush, thou wonldst 
htm me tall thee whether thou shalt wed 
AnBahnoa, when he ia Hofrath." 

Veroaica atiffaned with amaiement and 
toiror ] but the erone continued i " Thou 
hast told me the whole of it at home, at thy 
ftifti'a, when th« cofliM-pot was standing 
before thee : I was the oo9ee-pot ; didst thou 
not know me 1 Dasghterkin, hear me I 
Giv« up, give up this AnWlmos : 'tla a naaty 
autan ; he trod my little sons to piaoes, 
my dear little sons, the Apples with the red 
ehaeke, that glide away, when people have 
bought them, whisk I out of their pockets 
again, and roll back into my basket. He 
trades with the Old One ; 'twas but the day 
before yastaiday, he poured that euned 
Aviipigment on my bee, and I had nigh 
gone blind with it. Thou mayst see the 
bnm-marki yet. DanghteAin, give him np, 
give hiro up I He lores thee not, for he 
ktves the gold-^reen &iaka ; he will never 
bo Hofimth, for he has joined the Salamandera, 
and be means to wed the gnen Snake : give 
hlra up, give him up 1 " 

Veionioa, who had a firm, steadfast spirit 
«f her own, and could soon conquer ^rhah 
terror, now drew back a step, and said, with 
a serious i<eaolnte tone : " Old dams I I heard 
rf your gift of looking into futurity ; and 
widied, perhaps too curiously and thought- 
lessly, to learo from you whether Anielmos, 
whuu I love and value, oould ever lie mine. 
But i^ laataad of fnlfiUing my deore, yon 



keep vexing me with your foolish unteaaon- 
able babble, you are doing wrong ; for I have 
asked of you nothing but what, as I weU 
know, yon grant to otheis, Siuoe, as it 
would seem, you am acquainted with my 
inmost thoughts, it might, perhaps, have been 
an easy matter for you to unfold to me mueh 
that now pains and grieves my mind; but 
after your silly slander of the good Ansehnua, 
I care not for talking fwtbec with you, 
Good night I " 

Veronioa was hastening awayj but tiw 
cnine, with tears And lamentation, fell upon 
her knees ; and, holding the young lady by 
the gown, exclaimed 1 "Veronica! Veronioal 
bast thou forgot old Lieae, then 1 Her who 
has so often carried thee in her arms, and 
nursed and dandled thee?" 

Veronica oould ecaroely believe her eyss | 
for here, in truth, was her old nurse, defaced 
only by greater age, and chiefly by the two 
bums ; old Lieee in person, who had vanlshsd 
from Conrector Fauhnann's honae, some years 
ago, no one knew whither. The crone, tMS 
had quite another look now : instead of tha 
ugly many-pieced clout, ahe had on a deoont 
cap ; instead of the bUok rags, a gay printed 
bedgown ; she was neatly dressed, as of old. 
She rose from the floor) and, taking Veronioa 
in her arms, proceeded : " What I have just 
told thee may seem very mad ; but, unlucldly, 
it is too true. Ansslmus has done me much 
mischief, though agunat his will : he has 
fallen into Arohivarius Lindhorst's liands, 
and the Old One means to marry him with 
his daughter. Arehivariua Lindhorst is my 
deadliest enemy. I could tell theethonsands 
of things about him, which, however, thou 
wouldst not uodentand, or, at best, be too 
much frightened at. He is the Wise Man, 
it ssems ; but I am the Wise Woman i let 
this stand for that I I see now, thou loveal 
this Anselmue heartily ; and I will help 
thee with all my strength, that so thou 
mayest be happy, and wed him like a pretty 
bride, as thou wiahest.'' 

"But teU me, for Heaven's sake, IJ e s n - " 
interrupted Veronica. 

" Hush 1 child, hu^ 1" oried the old 
woman, inteimpting in her turn i " I know 
what thou wouldst say ; I have become what 
I am, because it was to be so ; I could do no 
other. Well, then] 1 know the means which 
will oure Anashnua of bisfrantio lovefor the 
green Snake, and lead him, the prettiest 
Hofirath, into thy arms; but thou thyself 
must h(dp." 

" Speak it out, Liese ; I will do aught and 
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all, for I love Anselmus much 1" whiepeTed 
Verouicu, scarce audibly. 

" I know thee," continaed the crone, " for 
ti courageous child : I coald never frighten 
theo to sleep with the K^maeau; for thai 
iaatant, thy eyes were open to what the 
Wautoaa was like. Thou wouldet go with- 
out a light into the darkest room ; and many 
a time, with papa's powder-mantle, hast thou 
terrified the neighlMure' children. Wei), 
then, if thon art in earnest about conquering 
ArchivariuH Lindhorat and the green Snake 
by my art ; If thou art in earnest about calling 
Ansehnus by the name of Hofrath and thy 
husband ; then, at tlie next Equinox, about 
eleven at night, glide from thy father'a house, 
and come hither : I vvill gs with thee to the 
crossing of the roads, which cut the fields 
hard by here : we shall provide the needful ; 
and whatever wonders thou mayest see, shall 
do thee no whit of harm. And now, love, good 
night : papa is wwUng for thee to supper," 

Veronica hastened away: she had the firm- 
est purpose not to neglect the night of the 
Equinox ; " for," thought she, " old Liese is 
right; Anaehnushas gotentangled in strange 
fetters ; but I will free him from them, and 
call him mine for ever and aye ; mine he is, 
and shall be, the Hofrath Anselmus." 



ArcliiTtriDt Lindhartfi Gwdcn, vitb lome Mock-biidg 
— Tha Guldan Pot — Eocliili cumnt-huid. PcC- 
biMlu— The Frioce of tha Spixiti. 

" It may he, after ell," sud the Student 
Anselmus to himself, "that the superfine 
strong stomachic liqueur, which I took some- 
what freely in Monsieur Conradi's, might 
ivally be the cause of all these shocking fan- 
tasms, which so tortured me at Archivarius 
Lindhorat's door. Therefore, I will go quite 
sober to-day ; and so bid defiance to whatever 
farther mischief may assail me." On this 
occasion, as before when equipping himself 
for his first call on Archivarius Lindborst, 
the Student Anselmus put his pen-drawings, 
and caligraphic masterpieces, hia bars of 
Indian ink, and his well-pointed crow-pens, 
into hie pockets ; and was just turning to go 
out, when his eye lighted on the vial with 
the yellow liquor, which he had received from 
Archivarius Lindhorst. All the strange ad- 
ventures he had met with ag^n rose on his 
mind in glowing colours ; and a nameless 
emotion of rapture and pun thrilled throngh 
hisbreast. Involuntarily heexcloimed, with 
a most piteous voice ; " Ah, am not I going 



to the Archivarius solely for a sight of thee 
thou gentle lovely Serpentina I" At that 
moment, he felt as if Serpentina's love might 
be the prize of some laborious perilous task 
which he hod to undertake : and as if this 
task were no other than the copying of the 
Lindhorst manuscripts. That at his very 
entrance into the house, or more properly, 
before his entrance, all manner of mysterious 
things might happen, as of late, was no more 
than he anticipated. He thought no more 
of Conradi's strong water j bnt hastily put 
the vial of liquor in his waistcost-pocket, 
that he might act strictly by the Archivariua* 
directions, should the bronzed Apple-woman 
again take it upon her to make faces at him. 
And did not the hawk-nose actually peak 
itself, did not the cal^eyes actually glare from 
the knocker, as he raised hia hand to it, at 
the stroke of twelve ? But now, without far- 
ther ceremony, he dribbled his liquor into the 
pestilent visage ; and it folded and moulded 
itself, that instant, down to a ghtlering bowl- 
round knocker. The door went up : the bells 
sounded beautifully over all the house : 
" Klingling, youngling, in, in, spring, spring, 
klingliug." In good heart he mounted the 
fine broad stair ; and feasted on the odours 
of some strange perfumery, that was floating 
through the house. In doubt, he paused on 
the lobby ; for be knew not at whidi of these 
many fine doors he was to knock. But Ar- 
chivarius Lindhorst, in a white damask night- 
gown, atept forth to him, and said : " Well, 
it is a real pleasure to me, Herr Anselmus, 
that you have kept your word at last. Come 
this way, if you please ; 1 must take you 
straight into the Laboratory." And with 
this he stept rapidly through the lobby, and 
opened a little side-door, which led into a 
long passage. Anselmus walked on in high 
spirits, behind the Archivarius ; they passed 
from this corridor into a hall, or rather into 
a lordly green-house : for on both sides, up 
to the ceiling, stood all manner of rare 
wondrous flowers, nay, great trees with 
strangely formed leaves and blossoma, A 
magic dazzling light shone over the whole, 
though you could not discover whence it 
came, for no window whatever was to be 
seen. As the Student Anaelmus looked in 
through the bushes and trees, long avenues 
appeared to open in remote distance. In the 
deep shade of thick cypress groves, lay glitter- 
ing marble fountains, out of whi(£ rose 
wondrous figures, spouting crystal jets thatfell 
with pattering spray into the gleaming lily- 
cups ; strange voices cooed and rustled through 
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the wood of carious trees ; and sweetest per- 
fiuneB Btreamed up and down. 

The Archivuins had vuiiahed : and Aa- 
sehnna law nothing but a hng;e bosh of glow- 
ing fire-liUes before him. Intoxicsted with 
the sight and the fine odours of this fury 
garden, Anselmas stood fixed to the spot. 
Then began on all sides of him a giggling 
and langhing ; and light little voices niled 
and mocked him : " Heir Stadiosas ! Herr 
StudioansI how came you hither! Why 
have yon dressed to bravely, Herr Ansehnns t 
Will you chat with na for a minute, how 
grandinammy sat squelching down upon the 
^g, and young master got a st^n on hia 
Sunday waistcoat ! — Can yon play the new 
tune, now, whi^ yon learned from Daddy 
Cockadoodle, Herr Aneelmus? — Yon look 
very fine in yonr glass perriwig, and post- 
paper boots." So cried and chattered and 
sniggered the little voices, out of every comer, 
nay, close by the Stndent himself, who now 
observed that all sorteof party-coloured birds 
wer« fluttering above him, and jeering him 
in hearty laughter. At that moment, the 
hush of fire-lilies advanced towards him ; and 
he perceived that it was Archivarius Lind- 
hont, whose flowered night-gown, glittering 
in red and yellow, hod so far deceived hii 
eyes. 

" I beg your pardon, worthy Herr Ansel- 
mus," said die Arehivarias, " for leaving you 
alone ; I wished, in paanng, to take a peep 
at my fine cactus, which is to blossom to- 
night. But how like you my little houM- 

" Ah, Heaven ! Immeasurably pretty it is, 
most valued Herr Archivarius," repUed the 
Stndent ; " but these party-coloured birds 
have been bantering me a little." 

"What chattering is thisi" cried the 
Archivarius angrily into the hushes. Then 
a huge gray Parrot came fluttering out, and 
perched itself beside the Archivarius on a 
myrtle-bongh ; and looking at him with an 
uncommon earnestness and gravity through 
a pair of spectacles that stuck on its hooked 
bill, it creaked out : " Don't take it amiss, 
Herr Archivarius ; my »dld boys have been 
a little fKt or so ; but the Herr Studiosns 
has himself to hlaroe in the matter, for " 

"Hoshl hush I" interrupted Aj^hivarius 
Liadhorst ; " I know the varlets ; but thou 
must keep them in better disdpline, my friend. 
— Now, come along, Herr Anselmus." 

And the Archivarius again stept forth, 
through many a strangely decorated chamber; 
BO that the Student Anselmus in following 



hiin, could scarcely give a glance at all the 
glittering wondrous furniture, and other un- 
known things, with which the whole of them 
were filled. At last they entered a lai^ 
apartment ; where the Archivarius, casting 
his eyes aloft, stood still ; and Anselmus got 
Ume to feast himself on the glorious sight, 
which the simple decoration of this hall 
afibrded. Jutting from the azure-coloured 
walls, rose gold bronie trunks of high palm- 
trees, which wove their colossal leaves, 
glittering like bright emeralds, into a ceiling 
far up : in the middle of the chamber, and 
resting od three E^ptian lions, cast out of 
dark bronze, lay a porphyry plate ; and on 
this stood a simple Golden Pot, from which, 
so goon as he beheld it, Anselmus could not 
turn away an eye. It was as if , in a thou- 
sand gleaming reflexes, all sorts of shapes 
were sporting on the bright polished gold : 
often he perceived his own form, with arms 
stretched out in longing — ah! beneath the 
elder-bush, — and Serpentina was winding 
and shooting up and down, and again looking 
at him with her kind eyes. Anselmus was 
beside himself with frantic rapture. 

" Serpentina I Serpentina ! " cried he 
aloud ; and Archivarius Lindhorst whirled 
round abruptly, and said; "How now, 
worthy Herr Anselmus 1 If I mtetake nol^ 
you were pleased to call for my daughter ; 
she is quite in the other ude of the house at 
present, and indeed just taking her lesson on 
the harpsichord. Let us go along." 

Anselmus, scarcely knowing what he did, 
followed hu conductor ; he saw or heard no- 
thing more, till Archivarius Lindhorst sud- 
denly grasped his hand, and said ; ** Here is 
theplace!" Anselmus awoke as from a dream, 
and now perceived that he was in a high 
room, all lined on every side with book- 
shelves, and nowise difleringfrom a common 
library and study. In the middle stood a 
large writing-table, with a stufied arm-chair 
before it. "Tills," said Archivarius Lind- 
horst, " is your work-room for the present : 
whether you may work, some other time, in 
the bine library, where you so suddenly called 
out my daughter's name, I yet know not. 
But now I could nish to convince myself of 
your ability to execute this task appointed 
yon In the way I wish it and need it." The 
Student here gathered full courage ; and not 
without internal self-complacence in the cer- 
tainty of highly gratifying Archivarius Lind- 
horst, pulled out his ikawings and specimens 
of penmanship from his pocket. But no 
sooner had the Archivarius cast his eye on 
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the first leaf, a piece of writing in the finest 
English Btyle, than he smiled TSiy oddly, 
and shook his head. These motions he re- 
peated Bt every following leaf, so that the 
Student Anselmns f sit the hlood mounting to 
his face ; and at last, when the smile became 
(^uite BsrcBstic and contsmptnous, he broke 
ont in downright vexation : " The Here Ar- 
cbirsTlus does not seem contented with my 
poor talents." 

"Dear Herr Anselmus," s^d Archivarius 
Iiindhorst, " you have indeed fine capacities 
for the art of caUgraphy ; but, in the mean- 
while, it is clear enough, I must reckon more 
on yonr diligence and good-will, than on 
your attainments in the business." 

The Student Anselmus spoke largely of 
his often-acknowledged perfection in Uiis art, 
of hb fine Chinese ink, and moat select crow- 
qnUls. But Archirariua Lindhorst handed 
him the English sheet, and said i " Be judge 
yourself I " Anselmus felt as if struck by a 
thunderbolt, to see his hand-writing look so : 
it was miserable, beyond measure. There 
was no rounding in the turns, no hair-stroke 
where it should be ; no propgrtion between 
the capital and single Istters ; nay, villanous 
•chool-boy pot-hooks often spoiled the best 
lines, "And then," continued A rchirarius 
Lindhorst, "your ink will uot stand." Ha 
dipt his finger in a glass of water, and as he 
just skimmed it over the lines, they vanished 
without vestige. The Student Anselmus 
felt as if some monster were throttling him : 
he oould not utter a word. There stood he, 
with the unlucky sheet in bis hand ; but 
Archivarius Lindhorst laughed aloud, and 
said,: "Never mind it, dearest Heir Anselmus ; 
what you oould not perfect before, will per- 
haps do better here. At any rate, you shall 
have better materials than you have been 
accustomed to. Begin, in Heaven's name 1 " 

From a looked prees Archivarius lind- 
horst now brought out a black fluid sub- 
stanoe, which diffused a most peculiar odour ; 
also pens, sharply pointed uid of strange 
colour, together with a sheet of especial 
whiteness and smoothuees ; then at last an 
Arabic manuscript: and as Anselmus sat 
down to work, the Archivarius left the romu. 
The Student Anselmus had often copied 
Arabic mannsoripts already ; the first problem, 
therefore, seemed to him not so very difficult 
to solve. " How these pol--hooks came into 
my fine Ei^lish current-hand. Heaven, and 
Archivarius Lindhorst, know best," said he i 
"but that they are not from my hand, I will 
testi^ to the death ! " At every new word 



that stood fair and perfect on the parchment, 
his courage increased, and with it his adroit- 
ness. In truth, these pens wrote exquisitely 
well ; and the mysterious ink flowed pliantly, 
and blaok aa jet, on the bri^t white parch- 
roenL And as he worked along so diligently, 
and with each attained attention, he began 
to feel more and mote at home in the soli- 
tary room ; and aJrea4y he had quite ftted 
himself into hia task, which he now hoped 
to finish well, when at the stroke of tbree 
the Arohivariua oalle4 him into the aide- 
room to a savoury dinner. At table, Archi- 
varius Lindhorst was in special gaiety of 
heart : he inquired about the Student Aneel- 
mua's Aiende, Conrector Pauhuann, and 
Begistrator Heerbrand [ and of the latter 
especially he ha4 store of merry anecdotes 
bi tell. The good old Bhenish was particu- 
larly grateful to the Student Anselmus, and 
made him mote talkative than ha was wont 
to be. At the stroke of four he i«se to 
resume his labour ; and this punctually 
appeared to please the Aichivariua. 

If the copying of these Arabic mannscripta 
had prospered in his bands before dinner, the 
task now went forwaid mueh better i uay, 
he could not himself comprebead the rapidity 
and ease with which he sueoeeded in tran- 
scribing the twisted strokes of this foreign 
charactw. But It was as If, in hia inmost soul, 
a voice were whispering in audible words i 
"Ah ) couldst tlteu accomplish i^ wert then 
not thinking- of htr, didst thou not believe in 
Asr, and hi her lovel" Then there floated 
whispers^ as in low, low, waving crystal 
tones, through the room : " I am iwar, near, 
ne^r 1 I help thee : be bold, be steadfast, 
dMT Aiiselmus I I toil with thee, that thou 
mayeat be mine 1 " And as, in the fulness 
of secret rapture, be caught these sounds, the 
unknown characters grew dearer and clsaier 
to him ; he scarcely required to look on the 
original at all ; nay, it was as if the letten 
were already standing in pale ink on the 
parchment, and he had noUiing more to do 
but mark them black. So did he labour on, 
encompassed with dear itupiring tonee as 
with soft sweet breath, till the dock struck 
six, and Andtlvarins Lindhorst entend tiie 
apartment. He eama forward to the table 
with a singular stuila ; Anselmus rose in 
silence i the Archivarius still looked at him, 
with that mocking smile : but no sooner bad 
he glanced over the copy, than the smile 
passed into deep solemn eamastnem, which 
every feature of bis &ce adapted itself to 
axpresa. He ssemed bh longer the eamsi 
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His ej«<^ 'which aimially gleamed with qiark- 
ling file, now looked with unattenble mild- 
UMB at AnsBlmiu ; a soft red tinted the pale 
cheeks ; nxi instead of the iionj which at 
other times oompteeeed tiie month, the eoftly- 
enrred graceful lipe now Memed to be open' 
ing for wise and soul-perauading speech. 
The whole form was higher, etAleliec ; 'the 
wide night-gown spread iUelf like B royal 
mantle in broad folds over his breast and 
shonldera ; and through the white locks, 
wliich lay on Mb h^h open brow, there 
winded & Ihin band of gold. 

" Young man," began the Archivariue, In 
solemn tone, " before thou thougbtest of it, I 
koew thee, and all the secret relataons which 
bind thee to the dearest and holiest of my 
interesta 1 Serpentina lores thee ; a singnlar 
destiny, whose fateful threads were apnn by 
enemies, is fulAlled, should she be thine, and 
thou obtain, as an essential donery, the 
Golden Pot, which of right belongs to her. 
But only from efihrt and oontest oan thy 
happiness in the higher life arise ; hostile 
Principles assail thea ; and only tiie interior 
fcros with which thou shalt witlistand these 
oontradictions, ean sare thee from diegraoe 
and ruin. Whilst labonring here, than art 
passing the season of instruction ; belief and 
full knowledge will lead thee to the sear goal, 
if then but hold f^t what thou hastwell begun. 
Bear lur always and truly in thy thoughts, 
ber who lores thee ; then shalt thou see the 
marveia of the Golden Pot, and he happy for 
svarmore. Pare thee well ! Archivarins 
LindhoTst espscts titee to-monow at noon in 
thy cabinet. Fare thee wcU t " With these 
words ArchLvariiiB Lindborst seftly pushed 
the Student Anselmos out of the door, which 
he then locked ; and Aneelmus found him- 
self in the chamber where he had dined, the 
single door of which led out to the lobby. 

Altogether stupified with these strange 
phenomena, the Student Aneelmus stood 
lingering at the street door ; he heard a 
window open abore him, and looked up ! it 
was Arohivarius Lindhorst, quite the old 
man again. In his light-gray gown, as he 
isoally appeared. The Arcbivarius called 
to him : " Hey, worthy Herr Anselrons, 
what are you studying over therol Tush, 
the Arabic is stUl in your head. Hy oom- 
plimentsto Herr Coureetor Panhuann, if yon 
■ee him ; and come to-morrow precisely at 
noon. The fee for this day ia lyii^ in your 
right wabtooat-pocket." The Student An- 
Mlmns actually found the clear speiiesthaler 
in tlie pocket indicated ; but he took no joy 



in it. " What is to come ol ail this," said 
he to himself, " I know not : but if it be 
some mad delusion and conjuring work that 
has laid hold of me, the dear Serpentina still 
lires and moves in my inward heart ) and 
before I leave her, I will die altogether, 
I know that the thought in ms Is eternal, 
and no hostile Principle can take it trqm me i 
and what alee is this thought hnt Serpentina'* 
lovet" 



How CoDnctor P*nlniium Inockti] tb* Jubai ov 
hii Rjw, wd irtnt to BwL IbmbimBA ud HSU 
IsnbKHghal. ThaMuieUinoriudDr.EsfcitaiBli 

PraKiiptioo for rq imkiioint DUaHC. 

At last ConreetoT Paulmann knocked tlie 
ashes out of liis pipe, and said : " Now, then, 
it is time to go to lied." 

" Yes, indeed," repUed Veronioa, Mghtened 
at hei father's sitting so lata ; for ten had 
struck long ago. No sooner, aooordingly, 
had the Conrector withdrawn to his study 
and bed-room, and FrSmehen's heavy breath- 
ing dgnified that shs was asleep, than Vero- 
nica, who, to save appearanoss, had also gone 
to bed, rose softly, softly, out of It again, 
put Ml Iier clothes, threw her mantle round 
her, and gilded ont of doors. 

Ever since the moment when Veronioa had 
left old Lieee, Anseiraus had eontinnally 
stood before her eyes ; and it teemed as if a 
foreign voice, unknown to herself, were e 
and anon tepeatJng in her soul that his re- 
laotance sprang from a hostile person holding 
him in bonds, which, by secret means 
m^cal art, Veronica might break. ] 
eonfidenoe in i^d Lieee grew stronger every 
day ; and even the Impression of nnuuihliness 
and horror hy degrees softened down, so thai 
all the mystery and strangeness of her relation 
to the crone appeared before iief only in the 
colour of something singular, romantic, and 
so not a little attraotive. Accordingly, i' 
had a firm purpose, even at the risk of betng 
missed from home, and encountering a thou- 
sand inconvenieneest to front the adventure 
of the Bquinoi. And now, at last, the fate- 
ful night, in which old Liese had promised 
to aflnrd comfort and help, was oeme ; i 
Veronica, long used to thoughts of n^htly 
wandering, was fall of heart and hope. 
With winged speed, she flew throngh the 
solitary streets, heedless of the storm which 
was howling in the ab and dashing thick 
run-drops i:i her fsoe. 

With stifled droiUng clang, the Krenxthum 
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clock struck eleven, as Veronica, quite wett«d, 
raached old Lieee's house. " Art come, de&r ! 

wait, love ; wait, love " cried a voice from 

ftliove ; and ioatantly the crone, laden with 
H baaket, and attended by her Cat, waa also 
standing at the door. " We will go, then, 
and do what is proper, and can prosper in 
the night which favours the work." So 
speaking, the crone with her cold hand seized 
the shivering Veronica, to whom she gave 
the heavy basket to carry, while she herself 
produced a little cauldron, a trevet, and a 
spade. On their reaching the open fields, 
the rain had ceased, but the storm had be- 
come louder ; bowlings in a thousand tones 
were flitting through the air. A horrible 
heart-piercing lamentation sounded down 
from the black clouds, which rolled them- 
selves together, in rapid flight, and veiled all 
things in thickest darkness. But the crone 
stept briskly forward, crying in a shrill harsh 
I voice : " Light, Ugh^ my lad ! " Then blue 
I forky gleams went quivering and sputtering 
' before them ; and Veronica perceired that it 
{ was tiie Cat emitting sparks, and hounding 
forward to light the way ; while his doleful 
ghastly screams were heard in the momentary 
pauses of the storm. Her heart was like to 
fail ; it was as if ice-cold talons were clutch- 
ing into her soul i but, with a strong efFort, 
she collected herself, pressed closer to the 
crone, and said : " It must all be accomplished 
now, come of it what may ! " 

" Right, right, little daughter ! " replied 
the civne ; " be steady, like a good girl ; 
thou shalt have something pretty, and Ansel- 
muB tu boot." 

At lost the crone paused, and said : " Here 
is the place ! " She dug a hole in the ground, 
then shook coals into it, put the trevet over 
them, and placed the cauldron on the top of 
it. All this she accomplished with strange 
gestures, while the Cat kept circling round 
her. From his tail there spattered sparkles, 
which united into a ring of fire, llie coals 
began to bum ; and at last blue flames rose 
up round the cauldron, Veronica was ordered 
to lay off her mantle and veil, and to cower 
down beside the crone, who seized her hands, 
and pressed them hard, glaring with her 
fiery eyes at tha muden. Ere long the 
strange materials, (whether flowers, metals, 
herbs, or beasts, you could not determine,) 
which the crone had taken from her basket, 
and thrown into the cauldron, began to seetb 
and foam. The crone quitted Veronica ; 
then clutched an iron ladle, and plunged it 
into the glowing mass, which she began to 



stir ; while Veronica, as she directed, was to 
look steadfastly into the cauldron, and fix 
her thoughts on Anselmus. But now the 
crone threw fresh ingredients, glittering pieces 
of metal, a lock of hair which Veronica had 
cut from her head, and a little ring wliich 
she had lung worn, into the pot; while she 
howled in dread yelling tones ihi'ougb the 
gloom, and the Cat in quick incessant 
motion whimpered and whined. 

I could wish much that thoo, favourable 
reader, hadst on this twenty-third of Sep- 
tember been thyself travelling towards 
Dresden, In vain, when late night sank 
down, did the people try to retain thee at the 
last stage : the friendly host represented to 
thee that the storm and the rain were too 
bitter, and moreover, that it was not safe for 
unearthly reasons to rush away in the dark, 
in the night of the Equinox ; but thou re- 
gardedst him not, thinking within thyself: 
" I will give the postilion a whole thaler of 
drink-money, and so, at latest, by one o'clock 
reach Dresden ; where, in the Golden Angel, 
or in the Rebnet, or in the City o/Naumburg, 
a well-readied supper and a soft bed await 
me." And now, as thou art driving hither 
through the dark, thou suddenly observest 
in the distance a most strange flickering 
light. Coming nearer, thou perceivest a 
ring of fire ; and in the midst of it, beside a 
pot, out of which thick vapour is mounting 
with quivering red flashes and sparkles, sit 
two most diverse forms. Bight through the 
fire goes thy road : but the horses snort, and 
stamp, and rear; the postilion curses and 
prays, and scourges his cattle withal ; they 
stir not from the spot. Involuntarily thou 
leapest out of thy carriage, and hnrriest a few 
steps forward. And now thou clearly be- 
holdest the dainty gentle rouden, who, in 
her white thin night-dress, is kneeling by 
the cauldron. The storm has loosened her 
braids, and tlie long chestnut-brown hair is 
floating free In the wind. Full in the 
dazzling fire of the flame flickering up under 
the trevet, stands the angelic face ; but in the 
horror which has overflowed it with an ice- 
stream, it is stiffened to the paleness of death; 
and hy the updrawn eyebrows, by the mouth 
in vun opened for the shriek of anguish, 
which cannot find its way from the bosom 
compressed with nameless torture, thou per- 
ceivest her affright, her horror: her soft 
small hands she holds aloft spasmodically 
pressed together, as if she were calling with 
prayers her guardian angel, to deliver her 
from the monsters of the Fit, which In otie- 
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dienoe to this potent spell are forthwith to 
appear i There kneels the, motionless ass 
figure of muble. OTer against her sits 
cowering on the gronnd, a long, shrivelled, 
copper-yellow crone, with peaked hawk-nose, 
and glistering cat-eyes ; from the black 
cloak, which is huddled round her, stick 
forth her naked skinDy arms ; stirring the 
Hell-hroth, she laughs and cries with creak- 
ing voice, through the raging bellowing 
storm. I can well believe that in thee too, 
favourable reader, though otherwise unac- 
quainted with fear and diead, there might 
have arisen at the aspect of this Rembrandt 
or HoUenhreaghe] picture, here standing 
forth alive, some unearthly feelings ; nay, 
that for very horror the hairs of thy head 
might luive risen on end. But thy eye could 
not turn away from the gentle maiden, en- 
tangled in these infernal doings ; and the 
electric stroke, that quivered through all 
thy nerves and fibres, kindled in thee with 
the speed of lightning the courageons thought 
of defying the mysterious powers of the fire- 
circle ; and in this thought, thy horror dis- 
appeared ; nay, the thought itself sprang up 
from that very horror as its prodncL Thy 
heart felt as if thou thyself wert one of those 
guardian angels, to whom the maiden, ter- 
rified to death, vras praying ; nay, as if thon 
must instantly lug forth thy pocket-pistol, 
and without more ceremony blow the hag's 
bruns out. But vrhile ihou wert thinking 
ril this most vividly, thou criedst aloud, 
"Holla'" or "What's the matter beret" 
or "What's adoing there!" The postilion 
blew a clanging blast on his horn ; the wit«h 
ladled about in her farewege, and in a trice 
the whole had vanished in thick smoke. 
Whether thou wouldat then have found the 
maiden, whom with most heartfelt longing 
thou wert groping for in the darkness, I 
cannot say : but tiie spell of the witch thou 
hadst of a surety destroyed, and undone the 
ma^c circle into which Veronica had 
thoughtlessly entered. 

Alasl Nnther tlum, favourable reader, 
nor any other man, either drove or walked 
this way, on the twenty-third of September, 
in the tempestuous witch-favouring night ; 
and Veronica must abide by the cauldron, 
in deadly terror, till the work was near its 
close. She heard, indeed, what howling and 
raging then was around her ; how all sorts 
of hateful voices bellowed and bleated, and 
yeUed and hammed ; but she opened not her 
eyes, for she felt that the sight of the 
abominations and the horrors with which she 



was encircled might drive her into incurable 
destroying madness. The hag had ceased to 
stir the pot : ite smoke grew fainter and 
fainter ; and at last, nothing but a light 
spirit-flame was burning in the bottom. 
Then the beldam cried: "Veronica, my 
child \ my darling i look into the grounds 
there! What seest thou ? What seest thou?" 

Veronica could not answer, yet it seemed 
as if all manner of perplexed shapes were 
dancing and whirling in the cauldron ; and 
on a sudden, with friendly looks and reach- 
ing her his hand, rose the Student Anselmus 
from the cavity of the vessel. She cried 
aloud : " It is Anselmus I It is Anselmus ! " 

Instantly the cione turned the cock fixed 
at the bottom of the cauldron, and glowing 
metal rashed forth, hisdng and bubbling, 
into a little mould which she had placed 
beside it. The hag now sprang aloft ; and 
shrieked, capering about with wild horrific 
gestures : " It is done ! It is done I Thanks, 
my pretty lad ; hast watched { — Pooh, pooh, 
he is coming ! Bit« him to death 1 Bite him 
to death 1 " But there sounded a strong 
rushing through the air : it was as if a huge 
eagle were pouncing down, striking round 
him with his pinions ; and there shouted a 
tremendous voice : " Hey, hey, vermin ! — 
It is over ! It is over ! — Home with ye ! " 
The crone sank down with bitter howling ; 
but Veronica's sense and recoUection forsook 

On her returning to herself, it was broad 
day, she was lying in her bed, and FrSnzclieu 
was standing before her with a cup of 
steaming tea, and saying to her : " But tell 
me then, ^ster, what in all the world ails 
thee 1 Here have I been standing this hour, 
and thou lying senseless, as if in the heat of 
a fever, and moaning and whimpering till 
we are frightened to death. Father has not 
gone to his class, this morning, because of 
thee; he will be here directly with the 

Veirmica took the tea in dlence ; and 
while drinking it, the horrid images of the 
night rose vividly before her eyes. "So it 
was all nothing but a wild dream that tor- 
tured me? Yet, last night, I surely went 
to that old woman ; it was the twenty-third 
of September, too ! Well, 1 must have been 
very sick last nigh^ and so fancied all this ; 
and nothing has sickened me but my per- 
petual thinking of Anselmus and the strange 
old wife who gave herself out for Liese, but 
was no such thing, and only made a fool of 
me with that story." 
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Frflniohen, who had I«ft the room, again 
«amt In with Vironica'a m»ntle, all wet, in 
her hand> " Do but look, Bieter," said she, 
" what a dght thj- mantle is J There haa 
the ahmn over night blown up the window, 
and oreiaet the chair where tity mantle was 
han^ng ; and m the rain haa oome in, and 
wetted it all for thee." 

ThJa speech aank heary on Veronica's 
heart ; for she now raw that it waa no dream 
which hod tormented her ( bnt that she had 
really been with the witch. Anguish and 
horror took hold of her at the thought ; and 
h fever-frost quivered through all her frame. 
In Bpannodic abnddering, ehe draw the l>ed- 
clothes eloee over her ; but with thla, she felt 
Minething hard prearing on her breast, and 
on grasping it with her hand, it eeemed lilce 
a medallion t she drew it out lo soon as 
FrSnKchen went away with the mantle ; it 
was a little, roaud, brIght-poUshed met^io 
mimr. " Thla Is a present from the 
woman," cried ehe, eagerly ; and it was as if 
fiery beams wen shooting from the mirror, 
and penetraUng into her inmost soul with 
benignant warmth. The ferer-frost waa 
gone ; and tbere streamed through her whole 
being ia unutterable feeling of contentment 
and cheerful delight. She could not but 
remember Aneelmus ; and as she turned 
her thonghta more and more inteniely on 
him, behold he smiled on her with friendly 
looks out of the mirror, like a living minia- 
ture portrait. Bnt ere long she felt as if it 
were no longer the Image which she saw ; 
no ! but the Student Anaelmus hlmielf sllre 
and in person. He was sitting In a atstely 
diamber, with the strangest ^mitnre, and 
diligently writing. Veronica was about to 
step forward, to pat his shonHer, and say to 
him ; " Herr Anselmns, look round ; it is 
I !** But she could not ; for It was as if a 
fire-stream encircled htm ; and yet when she 
looked more narrowly, this fire-stream was 
nothing but large books with gilt leaves. At 
last Veronica so far succeeded that she caught 
Anselmn^ eye : it seemed as if he needed, in 
gazing at her, to bethink himself who she 
was ; but at last he smiled and said : " Ah ! 
Is it you, dear Hademolselle Panlmann ! 
Bnt why do yon please now and then to 
take the form of a little Snake?" At 
these strange words, Veronica could not help 
laughing alond ; add with this she awoke as 
from a deep dream ; and hastily concealed 
the little mirror, for the door opened, and 
Conrector Paulmsnn with Doctor Eckstein 
entered the room. Doctor Eckstein slept 



forward to the bedinde ; felt Veronica's pulse 
with long profound study, and then said, 
" Ay I ay 1 " Thereupon he wrote out a 
prescription ; again felt the pnlee ; a second 
time said, " Ay i ay ! " and then left his 
patient. But from these disclosures of 
Doctor Eckstein's, Conrector Paubnann 
eonld not clearly make out what it was that 
particularly ailed Veronica. 



Th« UbruTot tbft PAlm-(re«. Portuoea of ta nn- 
hippj euluninder. How Ike Blick Quilt aniMd 
B Futnip, ud RtgiitntM' HMtbniid mt natb 
ovartelun with Liquor. 

Thb Student Anselmns had now worked 
sereral days with ATchivarius Lindhorst ; 
these working hours were for him the hap- 
piest of his life ; still encircled with lovely 
tones, with Serpentina's encouraging voice, 
he was filled and overflowed with a pura 
delight, which often rose to highest rapture. 
Every strMt, every Httle care of His needy 
existence, had vanished from his thoughts ; 
and In ih» new life, which had risen on him 
as in serene sunny splendour, he compre- 
hended all the wonders of a higher world, 
which before had filled him with astonish- 
ment, nay, with dread. His copying pro- 
ceeded rapidly and lightly ; for he felt mora 
and more as If he wMe writing characters 
long knevrn to him ; and he scarcely needed 
lo cast his eye npon the mannsciipt, while 
copying It all with the greatest exactness. 

Except at the hour of dinner, Archlvarins 
Lindhorst seldom made his appearance ; and 
this always precisely at the moment when 
Anselmns had finished the last letterof some 
manuscript : then the Archirarins wonld 
band him another, and directly after, leave 
him, without uttering a word ; having first 
sirred the Ink with a little black rod, and 
changed the old pens with new sharp-pointed 
ones. One day, when Anselmus, at the 
stroke of twelve, had as usual mounted the 
stair, he found the door through which he 
commonly entered, standing locked ; and 
Archivarius Lindhorst came forward from 
the other side, dressed in his strange flower- 
figured night-gown. He called aloud : "To- 
day come this way, good Herr Anselmns ; 
for we must to the chamber where Bhf^o- 
votgita's masters are waiting for us." 

He stept along the corridor, and led Ansel- 
mns through the same chambers and balls, 
as at the first visit. The Student Anselmus 
again felt astonished at the marvellous beauty 
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ot the gsrdeD : but he now peiceived that 
many of the Btnmge flowers, hanf^ng on tht 
dark bushes, wne in truth insects glancing 
with lordly goIouts, hoTering up and down 
with their little wings, as t^ej danced and 
whirled in clnsters, careedng one another 
with their antenna. On the other hand 
again, the nee and ainre ctdoared birds were 
odoriferoiU flowers ; and the t>erfanie which 
thejr ecattered, mounted from their cnpB in 
low lovely tones, which, with the gurf^ling 
of distant fbantalns, and the sighing of the 
high gniTei and tree^ mingled themselrei 
into mysterious accords of a deep nnutterable 
longing. The mook-birds, wUch had so 
jeered and floated hinl before, were ag«in 
flattering to and fro o*er his head, and 
orying inoeBeantly with their sharp small 
Toices ! " Hen Stndloens, Herr Studiosns, 
don't be in such a htin^ ] Don't peep into 
the clouds sa ! They may ftll about your 
ears — He( be! Herr Stndiomis, put yonr 
powder-tnantle on ; coUsfai Screech-Owl will 
frizde your tonpee." And so it went along, 
in all manner of stupid chatter, till Anselmus 
left the garden. 

ArchirarluB Llndhoret at lut slept into 
the atura chamber : the [torphyry, with the 
Oolden Pot, was gone ; instead of It, itt the 
middle of the room, stood a table orerhung 
with Tiolet-colonied satin, npon which lay the 
miting-ware already known to Anselmns ; 
and a stufftd arffl-ctu^r, covered with the 
same tort of cloth, was placed beside it. 

" Dear Hert Ansehnus," sud ArchiTarias 
landhorst, " you have now copied me a 
number of manuscripts, rapidly and cor- 
rectly, to tny no small contenhnent : you 
have gained my confidence ; bnt the hardest 
is yet behind ; and that is the transcribing 
or rather painting of certain works, written 
in a pecnllar character ; I keep them in this 
room, and they can only be copied on the 
spot. Yon wilt, therefore. In future, work 
here; but I mvst recommend to you the 
greatest foresight and attention ; a false 
stroke, or, which may Hearen forefend, a 
blot let foil on the original, will plonge yrm 
into misfortune." 

Anselmus obserred that from the golden 
trnnks of the palm-trees, little emerald leares 
projected ; one of these leaf es the Atchirarius 
took bold of; and Ansehnus could not bnt 
perceire that the leaf was in truth a roll of 
parchment, which the Archivorius unfolded, 
and spread out before the Student on the 
table. Ansehnus wondered not a little at 
these strangely Intertwisted characters ; and 



OS he looked over the many polnta, strokes, 
dashes, and twirb in the manuscript, he 
almost lost hope of ever copying it. He fell 
into deep tbonghts on the subject. 

" Be of oourage, yonng man I " cried the 
Archivarins; "if thou host continuing Belief 
and true Jjove, Serpentina will help thee." ■ 

His voice sounded like ringing metal ; and 
as Anselmns looked up in utter terror, 
Archlvarius Lindhorst was standing before 
hiro in the kingly form, which, during the 
first visit, he had assumed in the library. 
AnselmuB felt as if in his deep reverence he 
could not but sink on his knee ; but the 
Archlvarius slept up the trunk of a palm- 
tree, and vanished aloft among the emerald 
leaves. The Student Anselmns perceived 
that the Prince of the Spirits had been 
speaking with him, and was now gone up to 
his stndy ; perhaps intending, by the beams 
which some of the Planets bad despatched to 
him an envoys, to send back word what was 
to become of Anselmus and Serpentina. 

"Itmaybe, too," thought he farther, "that 
he Is expecting news from the Springs of the 
Nile ; or that some magician from Lapland 
is paying hun a visit ; me it behoves to set 
diligently about my task." And with this, 
he began studying the foreign characters in 
the roll of parchment. 

The strange music of the garden sounded 
over to him, and encircled him with sweet 
lovely odours ; the mock-birds, too, he sUll 
heard giggling and twittering, but could not 
distinguish their words, a thing which greatly 
pleased him. At times, also, it was as if the 
leaves of the palm-trees were rustling, and 
as if the clear crystal tones, which Anselmns 
on that fateful Ascension-day had heard under 
the elder-bush, were beaming and flitting 
through the room. Wonderfully strengthened 
by this shining and tinkling, the Student 
Anselmns directed his eyes and thoughts 
more and more intensely on the superscrip- 
tion of the parchment roll ; and ere long he 
felt, OS It were from his inmost soul, that 
the charoctete could denote nothing else than 
these words : Of the marriage of tie Salamander 
teith the grem Snate. Then resounded a louder 
triphony of clear crystal bells : " Anselmns ! 
dear Anselmus ! " floated to him from the 
leaves ; and, wonder ! on the trunk of the 
palm-tree the green Snake came winding 

" Serpentina ! Serpentina ! " cried Ansel- 
mus, in the madness of highest rapture ; for, 
as he gazed more earnestly, it was in truth a 
lovely glorious m^den that, looking at him 
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with thOM dark bine ejes, full of inexptes- 
rible longing, aa they lived Id hla heart, waa 
hovering down to meet him. The leaves 
seemed to jut out and expand ; on eveiy 
hand were prickles epronting from the trunk ; 
but Serpentina twisted and winded herself 
deftly throug:h them ; and so drew her flut- 
tering robe, glancing as if in changeful 
colours, along with her, that, plying round 
the dainty form, it nowhere caught on the 
projecting points and prickles of the palm- 
tree. She sat down by Anselmus on the 
same chair, clasping him with her arm, and 
preaaing him towards her, bo that he felt the 
breath which came from her lips, and the 
electric warmth of her frame. 

" Dear Aneelmos 1 " began Serpentina, 
" thou shalt now soon be wholly mine ; by 
thy Belief, by thy Love than shall obtain 
me, and I will bring thee the Golden Pot, 
which shall make us both happy for ever- 

" thou kind lovely Serpentina 1 " said 
Anselmus, "if I have but thee, what care I 
for all else ! If thou art but mine, I will 
joyfully give in to all the wondrous mysteries 
that have beset me ever since the moment 
when I first saw thee." 

"I know," conUcued Serpentina, "that 
tlie strange and mysterious things, with 
which my father, often merely in the sport 
of his humour, has surrounded thee, have 
raised distrust and dread in thy mind ; but 
now, I hope, it shall be so no more ; for I 
come at this moment to tell thee, dear Ansel- 
mus, from the bottom of my heart and soul, 
all and sundry to a tittle that thou needest 
to know for understanding my father, and 
so for seeing clearly what thy relation to 
him and to me really is." 

Anselmus felt as if he were so wholly 
clasped and encircled by the gentle lovely 
form, that only with her could he move and 
live, and as if it were but the heating of her 
pulse that throbbed through his nerves and 
libras ; he listened to each one of her words 
till it sonnded in his inmost heart, and, like 
a burning ray, kindled in him the rapture 
of Heaven. He had put his arm round that 
duntierthan dainty waist ; but the cliangeful 
glistering cloth of her robe was so smooth 
and slippery, that it seemed to him as if she 
could at any moment wind herself from his 
arms, and glide away. He trembled at the 
thought. 

"Ah, do not leave me, gentlest Serpentina I" 
cried he ; " thou art my life." 

" Not now," BMd Serpentina, "Ull I have 



told thee all that in thy love of me thou 
canst comprehend. Know then, dearest, 
that my father u sprung from the wondrous 
race of the Salamanders ; and that I owe 
my existence to his love for the green Snake. 
In primeval times, in the Fairyland Atlantis, 
the potent spirit-prince Phosphorus bore rale; 
and to him the Ssiamandeis, and other Spirits 
of the Elements, were plighted. Once on a 
time, the Salamander, whom he loved before 
all otiiers (it was my father,) chanced to he 
walking in the stately garden, which Phos- 
phorus' mother had decked in the lordliest 
fashion with her best gifts ; and the Sala- 
mander heard a tall Lily singing in low 
tones : ' Press down thy httle eyelids, till 
my Lover, the Moming-wind, awake thee.' 
He stept towards it : touched by his glowing 
breath, the Lily opened her leaves ; and he 
saw the Lily's daughter, the green Snake, 
lying asleep in the hollow of the flower. 
'Then was the Salamander inflamed with 
warm love for the fur Snake ; and he carried 
her away from the Lily, whose perfumes in 
nameless lamentation vainly called for her 
beloved daughter throughout all the garden. 
For the Salamander had home her into the 
palace of Phosphorus, and was there beseech- 
ing him : ' Wed me with my beloved, and 
she shall be mine for evermore.' — 'Madman, 
what askest thou ! ' said the Prince of the 
Spirits ; * Know that once the Lily was my 
mistress, and bore rule with me ; but the 
Spark, which I cast into her, threatened to 
annihilate the fair Lily ; and only my victory 
over the black Dragon, whom now the 
Spiritsof theE^arth hold in fetters, maintiuns 
her, that her leaves continue strong enough 
to enclose this Spark, and preserve it within 
them. But when thou claspest the green 
Snake, thy fire will consume her frame ; and 
a new Being rapidly arising from her duet, 
will soar away and leave thee.' 

" The Salamander heeded not the warning 
of the Spirit-prince : full of longing ardour 
he folded the green Snake in his arms; she 
crumbled into ashes ; a winged Being, bom 
from her dust, soared away through the sky. 
Then the madness of desperation caught the 
Salamander ; and he ran through the garden, 
dashing forth fire and flames ; and wasted it 
in his wild fury, till its fairest flowers and 
blossoms hung down, blackened and scathed ; 
and their lamentation filled the air. The 
indignant Prince of the Spirits, in his wrath, 
laid hold of the Salamander, and sud : ' Thy 
fire has burnt out, thyflames are extinguished, 
thy rays darkened : sink down to the Spirits 
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of the Earth ; let these mock uid jeer thee, 
(Uid keep thee cAptive, till the Elre-^element 
shsll again kindle, and beam up with thea 
as with a new being from the Earth.' The 
pool Salamander Bank down extinguished ; 
but now the testy old Earth-spirit, who was 
Pho^horus' gardener, come forth and said : 
' Master ! who has greater cauae to complain 
of the Salamander than I ? Had not all the 
fair flowers, which he has barat, been 
decorated with my gayest metals ; had J 
not stonily nursed and tended them, and 
spent many a fair hue on their leaves ? And 
yet I must pity the poor Salamander ; for it 
vru bnt love, in which thou, Master, hast 
full often been entangled, that drove him to 
despair, and made him desolate the garden. 
Remit him the too harsh punishment ! * — 
' His fire is for t^e present extinguished,* 
said the Prince of the Spirits ; ' but in the 
hapless time, when the Speech of Nature 
■hall □□ longer be intelligible to degenerate 
man ; when the Spirits of the Elements, 
banished into their own regions, shall speak 
to him only from afar, in funt, spent echoes ; 
when, displaced from the harmonious circle, 
an infinite longing alone shall give him tidings 
□f the Land of Marvels, which he once might 
inhabit while Belief and Lore still dwelt in 
his soul : in this hapless time, the fire of the 
Salamander ahall again kindle ; but only to 
manhood shall he be permitted to rise, and 
entering wholly into man's necessitous exis- 
tence, he shall leam to endure its wants and 
oppressions. Yet not only shall the remem- 
bnnce of his first state continue with him, 
but he shall ^ain rise into tlie sacred har- 
mony of all Nature ; he shall undersland its 
iTonders, and the power of his fellow-spirils 
ahall stand at his behest. Then, too, in a 
Lily-busli, shall he find the green Snake 
again : and the fruit of his marriage with 
her shall be three daughters, which, to men, 
eliall appear in the form of tlieir mother. 
In the spring season these shall disport them 
in the dark Elder-bush, and sound with their 
lovely crystal Toices. And tlien if, in that 
needy and mean age of inward stunted- 
ness, there shall be found a youth who 
understands tlieir song ; nay, if one of the 
little Snakes look at him with her kind eyes; 
if the look awaken in him forecastings of 
the distant wondrous Land, to which, having 
cast away the burden of the Common, he 
can courageously soar ; if, with love to the 
Snake, there rise in him beUef in the Wonders 
of Nature, nay, in his own existence amid 
these Wonders, then the Suike shall be his. 
Vou Jl. 



But not till three youths of this sort have 
been found and wedded to the three daughters, 
may the Salamander cast away his heavy 
burden, and return to his brothers.' — ' Peimit 
me, Master,' said the Earth-spirit, ' to make 
these three daughters a present, which may 
glorify their life with the husbands they shall 
find. Let each of them receive fi-om me a 
Pot, of the fairest metal which T have ; 1 
will polish it with beams borrowed from the 
diamond ; in its glitter sliall our Kingdom 
of Wonders, as it now exists in the Harmony 
of universal Nature, be imaged back in 
glorious dazzling reflection; and from its 
interior, on the day of marriage, shall spring 
forth a Fire-lily, whose eternal blossoms 
shall encircle the youth that is found worthy, 
with sweet wafting odours. Soon, too, shall 
he leam ilfi speech, and understand the 
wondeiB of our kingdom, and dwell with his 
beloved in Atlantis itself.' 

" Thou pcrceiveat well, dear Anselmus, that 
the Salamander of whom I speak is no other 
than my father. Spite of hb higher nature, he 
was forced to subject himself to tlie paltriest 
contradictions of common life ; and bence, 
indeed, often comes the wayward humour with 
which he vexes many. He has told me now 
and then, that for the inward make of mind, 
which the Spirit-prince Phosphorus required 
as a condition of marriage with me and my 
nsters, men have a name at present, which, 
in truth, they frequently enough misapply : 
they call it a childlike poetic character. This 
character, he says, is often found in youths, 
who, by reason of their high simplicity of 
manners, and tlieir total want of what is 
called knowledge of tlie world, are mocked 
by the populace. Ah, dear Anselmus ! be- 
neath the Elder-bnsb, thou understoodest iny 
song, my look : thou loveat the green Snake, 
thou believest in me, and wilt be mine fur 
evermore I The Mr Lily will bloom forth 
from the Golden Pot ; and we shall dwell, 
happy, and united, and blessed, in Atlantis 

" Yet I most not hide from thee that in its 
deadly battle with the Salamanders and 
Spirits of the Earth, the black Dragon burst 
bom their grasp, and hurried off through the 
air. Phoeporus, indeed, again holds him in 
fetters ; but from the black Q,uills, which, in 
the struggle, rained down on the ground, there 
sprung up hostile Spirits, which on all hands 
set themselves agiunst the Salamanders and 
Spirite of the Earth. That woman who so 
hates thee, dear Anselmus, and who, as my 
father knows fall well, is striving for posees- 

No. ae. 
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donoftheGoIdenPot; that woman owes her 
existence to the love of such a Q,uill (plucked I 
in battle from the Dragon's wing) for a cer- ' 
tain Parenip beside which it dropped. She 
knows her origin and her power ; for, in the 
moana and convnlsione of the captive Dragon, 
the secrets of many a mysterious constella- 
tion Me reTealed to her ; and she uses every 
means and effort to work from the Outward 
into the Inward and unseen ; while my father, 
with the beams which shoot forth from the 
spirit of the Salamander, withstands and 
subdues her. All the baneful principles which 
lurk in deadly herbs andpoisonous beasts, she 
collects ; and, mixing them under favourable 
conateUations, raises therewith many a wicked 
spell, which overwhelms the soul of man with 
fear and trembling, and subjects him to the 
power of those Demons, produced from the 
Dragon when it yielded In battle. Beware 
of that old woman, dear Anselmual She 
hates thee, because thy childlike pious cha- 
mcfer has annihilated many of her wicked 
charms. Keep true, true to me ; soon art 
thou at the goal!" 

" O my Serpentina ! my own Sferpentiua ! " 
cried the Student Ansehnus, "how could I 
leave thee, how should I not love thee for 
ever 1" A kiss was burning on his lips ; he 
awoke as from a deep dream : Serpentina 
had vanished ; six o'clock was striking, and it 
fell heavy on bis heart that to-day he had 
not copied a single stroke. Full of anxiety, 
and dreading reproaches from the Archivartua 
he looked into the sheet : and, O wonder ! 
the copy of the mysterious manuscript was 
fairly concluded ; and he thought, on view- 
ing the characters more narrowly, that the 
writing was nothing else but Serpentina's 
story of her father, the favourite of the 
Spirit-prince Phosphorus, in Atlantis, the 
Land of Marvels. And now entered Archi- 
varina Lindhorut, in his light-gray surtout, 
with hat and staff: he looked into the parch- 
ment on which Anselmus had been writing ; 
took a large pinch of snuff, and said with a 
smile : " Just as I thought 1 — Well, Herr 
Anselmns, here is your speziesthaler ; we 
will now to the Linke Bath : do but follow 
me 1 " The Archivarius stept rapidly through 
the garden, in which there was such a din of 
unging, whistling, talking, that the Student 
Anselmua was quite deafened with it, and 
thanked Heaven when he found himself on 
the street. 

Scarcely had they walked twenty paces, 
when they met Registrator Heerbrand, who 
oempanionably joined them. At theGate, they 



filled their pipes, which they had about them : 
Registrator Heerbrand complained that he 
had left his tinder-box behind, and conid not 
strikefire. " Fire !" cried Archivarius Lind- 
horst, scornfully ; " here b fire enough, and 
to spare 1" and with this he snapped his 
fingers, out of wiuch came streams <^ sparks, 
and directly kindled the pipes. " Do but 
observe the chemical knack of some men!" 
Bud Registrator Heerbrand ; but the Student 
AnselmuB thought, not without Internal awe, 
of the Salamander and his history. 

In the Linke Bath, Registrator Heerbrand 
drank so much strong donble beer, that at 
last, though usually a good-natnred quiet 
man, he began singing student songs in 
squeaking tenor; he asked every one sharply. 
Whether he was his friend or nott and at 
last had to be taken home by the Student 
Anselmus, long after Archivarius Lindhotat 
had gone his ways. 



How tbs Student AnKtmuB attuned to »ma Seta*. 
The Punch Putj— How tfaa Stndtnt AnHlmni took 
ConrACtor Faulmuin for a fiereflcL-Owt, and th* 
Utt«i fslt mnoh hurt at it — Tlie Ink-blot, uti iti 
CoDieqaencu. 

TuE Strange and mysterious things which 
day by day befell the Student Anselmus, had 
entirely withdrawn him from his customary 
life. He no longer virited any of his friends, 
and ivaited every morning with impatience, 
for the hour of noon, which was to unlock 
his paradise. And yet while his whole soul 
ivas turned to the gentle Serpentina, and the 
wonders of Archivarius Lindhorst's fairy 
kingdom, he could not help now and then 
thiiUdng of Veronica; nay, often it seemed as 
if she came before him and confessed with 
blushes how heartily she loved bim ; how 
much she longed to rescue him from the 
phantoms^ whidi were mocking and befooling 
him. At times he felt as if a fore^ power, 
suddenly breaking in on his mind, were draw- 
ing him with resistless force to the forgotten 
Veronica ; as if he must needs follow her 
whither she pleased to lead him, nay, as if 
he were bound to her by ties that would not 
break. That very night after Serpentina 
had first appeared to him in the form of a 
lovely maiden ; after the wondrous secret of 
the Salamander's nuptials with the green 
Snake had been disclosed, Veronica came 
before him more vividly than ever. Nay, 
not till he awoke, was be clearly aware that 
he had but been dreaming ; for he had felt 
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persuaded that VeronicK was actually b«side 
bim, complaining with an expreaaion of keen 
soiTow, which pierced through his inmost soul, 
that he shoald sacrifice her deep true lore to 
fantastic Tisions, which only the distemper of 
his mind called into being, and which, more- 
over, would at last prove his ruin. Veronica 
was lovelier than he had ever seen her ; he 
conld not drive her from his thangfais : and 
in this perplexed and contradictory mood he 
hastened out, hoping to get rid of it by a 
morning walk. 

A secret magic influence led him on to 
the Pima gate : he was just turning into a 
cross street, when Conrector Fanlmann, com- 
ing after him, cried out : " Ay, ay 1 — Dear 
Berr Anselmua! — Amice! Amice! Where, 
in Heaven's name, have you been bnried ao 
longl We never see you at all. Do you 
know, Veronica is longing very much to 
have another song with you. So come along; 
you were just on the road to me, at any 

The Student Anselmus, constrained by 
this friendly violence, went along with the 
Conrector. On entering the house, they 
were met hy Veronica, attired with such 
neatness and attention, that Conrector Pau)- 
mann, full of amazement, asked her : " Why 
BO decked, Mamsell? Were you expecting 
visiters ? Well, here I bring you Herr An- 
selmus." 

The Student Anaelmua, in daintily and 
elegantly kissing Veronica's hand, felt a 
small soft pressure from it, which shot like a 
stream of fire over all his frame; Veronica 
was cheerfulness, waa grace itself ; and when 
Pttulmann left ^em for his study, she con- 
trived, by all manner of rogueries and wag- 
geries, so to uplift the Student Anselmus, 
that he at last quite forgot his bashfulness, 
and jigged round the room with the light- 
headed maiden. But here again the Demon 
of Awkwardness got hold of him ; he jolted 
on a table, and Veronica's pretty little work- 
box fell to the floor. Anselmus lifted it ; 
the lid had started up ; and a little round 
metallic mirror was glittering on him, into 
which he looked with peculiar delight. 
Veronica glided aoftly up to liim ; laid her 
hand on his arm, and pressing close to him, 
looked over his shoulder into the mirror also. 
And now Anselmus felt as if a battle were 
beginning in his soul : thoughts, images 
flashed out — Archivariua Lindhorst, — Ser- 
pentina, — the green Snake: at last the 
tumult abated, and all this chaos arranged 
and shaped itself into distinct consciousness. 



It was now clear to him that he hod always 
thought of Veronica alone ; nay, that Uie 
form which had yesterday appeared to him 
in the blue chamber, had been no other than 
Veronica ; and that the wild legend of the 
Salamander's marriage with the green Snake, 
had merely been written down by him from 
the manoscript, but nowise related in his 
hearing. Be wondered not a little at all 
these dreams ; and ascribed them solely to 
the heated state of mind into which Veroni- 
ca's love hod brought Mm, aa well aa to hia 
working with Archivariua Lindhorst, in 
whose room there were, besides, so many 
strangely intoxicating odoun. He could not 
but laugh heartUy at the mad whim of fall- 
ing in love with a little green Snake ; and 
taking a well-fed Privy Archivarius for a 
Salamander ; " Yes, yea t It Is Veronica ! " 
cried he, aloud ; but on turning round hla 
head, he looked right into Veronica'a blue 
eyes, from which warmeat love was beaming, 
A faint aoft Ah I escoped her lipa, which at 
that moment were burning on hia. 

" O happy I ! " aighed the enraptured 
Student ; " What I yesternight but dreamed, 
is in very deed mine to-day." 

" But vrilt thou reaUy wed me, then,.when 
thou art Hofrath \ " said Veronica. 

"That I will," replied the Student An- 
selmus ; and just then the door creaked, 
and Conrector Panlmann entered with the 
words ; — 

" Now, dear Herr Anselmus, I will not let 
you go to-day. You will put up with a bad 
dinner ; then Veronica will make us delight- 
ful coffee, which we shall drink with Regia- 
tratoT Hcerbrand, for he promised to come 

" Ah, best Herr Conrector ! " answered 
the Student Anselmus, " are yon not aware 
that I must go to Archivarius Lindhorst'a and 

" Look you, j1b«'«.'" said Conrector Paul- 
mann, holding up his watch, which pointed 
to half past twelve. 

The Student Anaelmua saw clearly that he 
was much too late for Archivarius Lindhorat; 
and he complied with the Conrector'a wishes 
the more readily, as he might now hope to 
look at Veronica the whole day long, to 
obtiun many a stolen glance, and little 
squeeze of the hand, nay, even to succeed in 
conquering a kiss. So high had the Student 
Anselmus's decree now mounted ; he felt 
more and more contented in soul, the more 
fully he convinced himself that tie should 
soon be delivered from all the bntastlc 
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imaginatioiu, which really mig^ht hare made 
a sheer idiot of him. 

Re^strator Heerbrand came, as he had 
promised, after dinner ; and coffee being over, 
and the dusk come on, the Registrator, 
puckering his face together, and gaily rub- 
bing his hands, signified that he had some- 
thing about him, which, if mingled and 
reduced to form, as it were, paged and titled, 
hy Veronica's fair bands, might be pleasant 
to them all, on this October evening. 

"Come out, then, with this mysterions 
aubetanee which you carry with you, most 
valued R^jistrator," cried Conrector Paul- 
mann. Then Registrator Heerhrand shoved 
his hand into his deep pocket, and at three 
journeys, bioiight out a bottle of arrack, two 
citrons, and a quantity of sugar. Before 
half an hour had passed, a savoury bowl of 
punch was smoking on Paulmann's table. 
Veronica drank their health in a sip of the 
liquor ; and ere long there was plenty of gay, 
good-natured chat among the friends. But 
the Student Anaebnus, as the spirit of the 
drink mounted into his head, felt all the 
images of those wondrous things, which for 
some time he had experienced, again coming 
through his mind. He saw tlie Archivarius 
in his damask night-gown, which glittered 
like phosphoroa ; he saw the azure room, 
the golden palm-trees ; nay, it now seemed 
to him as if he must still believe in Serpen- 
tina ; there was a fermentation, a conflicting 
tumult in his soul. Veronica handed him a 
glass of punch ; and in taking it he gently 
touched herhand. "Serpentina! Veronica!" 
sighed he to himself. He sank into deep 
dreams; but Registrator Heerhrand cried 
quite aloud : " A strange old gentleman, 
whom nobody can fathom, he is and will be, 
this Archivarius Lindhorst. Well, long life 
to him I Your glass, Herr Anselmus ! " 

Then the Student Anselmns awoke from 
his dreams, and said, as he touched glasses 
with Registrator Heerhrand ; " That proceeds, 
respected Herr Re^tralor, from the circum- 
stance, that Archivarius Lindhorst is in 
reality a Salamander, who wasted in his 
fury the Spirit-prince Phosphoruses garden, 
because the green Snake had flown away 
from him." 

"How! what?" inquired Conrector Paul- 

" Yes," continued the Stndent Anselmos ; 
" and for this reason he is now forced to be 
a Royal Archivarius ; and to keep house 
here in Dresden with his three daughters, 
who, after all, are nothing more than little 



gold-green Snakes, tliat bask in elder-bushes, 
and traitorously sing, and seduce away young 
people, like as many syrens." 

" Herr Anselmns ! Herr Anselmus ! " cried 
Conrector Faulmann, " is there a crack in 
your brain t In Heaven's name, what 
monstrous stuff is this yon are babbling?" 

" He is right," interrupted Registrator 
Heerhrand: "that fellow, that Archivarius, 
is a cursed Salamander, and slrikes yon fiery 
snips from hie fingers, which bum holes in 
your snrtout like red-hot tinder. Ay, ay, 
thou art in the right, brotherkin Anselmus ; 
and whoever says No, is saying No to me I " 
And at these words Registrator Heerhrand 
struck the table with his fist, till the glasses 
rung again. 

"R^istrator! ate yon frantic?" cried the 
wroth Conrector. " Herr Studiosua, Herr 
Studiosus ! what is this yon are about 
agfun." 

" Ah ! " said the Student, " you too are 
nothing but a bird, a screech-owl, that friizles 
toupees, Herr Conrector ! " 

"What? — I a bird? — a screech-owl, a 
frizider?" cried the Conrector, full of indig- 
nation : " Sir, you are mad, horn mad ! " 

" But the crone will get a clutch of him," 
cried Registrator Heerhrand. 

"Yes, the crone is potent," interrupted 
the Student Anselmns, " though she is bnt of 
mean descent, for her father was nothing but 
a ragged wing-feather, and her mother a 
dirty parsnip : but the most of her power 
she owes to all sorts of baneful creatures, 
poisonous vermin which she keeps about 

" That is B horrid calumny," cried Vero- 
nica, with eyes all glowing in anger : " old 
Liese is a wise woman ; and the black Cat is 
no baneful creature, but a polished young 
gentleman of elegant manners, and her coosin 
german." 

" Can ie eat Salamanders without singing 
his whiskers, and dying like a candle-innff i" 
cried Registrator Heerhrand. 

" No, no ! " ahout«d the Student Anselmus, 
" that be never can in this world ; and the 
green Snake loves me, and I have looked 
into Serpentina's eyes." 

" The Cat will scratch them out," cried 
Veronica. 

" Salamander, Salamander beats thera all, 
all," hollowed Conrector Paulmann, in Uic 
highest fury : " But am I in a mad-house ? 
Am I mad myself? What unwise stuff am 
I chattering! Yes I 'am mad toot mad 
too ! " And with this, Conrector Faulmwa 
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started up, tore the peruke from his head, 
and dashed it against Uie ceiling of the 
room ; till the battered locks whitEed, and, 
tangled into utter disorder, rained down the 
powder far and wide. Then the Student 
AoMlmus and Registrator Heerbrand seized 
the punch-bowl and the glasses, and, hal- 
looing and huzzaiag, pitched them against 
the ceiling also, and the sherds fell jingling 
and tingling about their eara. 

" Vival the Salamander ! — PeretU, pereat 
the crone ! — Break the metal mirror ! — 
Dig the cat's eyes oat 1 — Bird, little Bird, 
from the air — Ehea — Eheu — Ewe — Evoe, 
Salamander ! " So shrieked and shouted, 
and Iwllowed the three, like utter maniacs. 
With load weeping, Fr&nicheQ ran out ; 
but Veromca lay whimpering for pain and 
sorrow on the sob. 

At this moment the door opened : all was 
instantly still ; and a little man, in a small 
gray cloak, came stepping in. Hia counte- 
nance had a nngnlar air of gravity ; and 
especially the round hooked nose, on which 
was a huge pair of spectacles, distinguished 
itself ^m all the noses ever seen. He wore 
a strange peruke, too ; more like a feather- 






swig. 



Ay, many good evenings!" grated and 
cackled the little comical mannikin. " Is 
the Student Herr Anselmus among jou, 
gentlemen 1 — Best compliments from Arcbi- 
varins Undhorst ; he baa waited to-day in 
vain for Herr Anselmus ; but to-morrow he 
begs, meet respectfully, to request that Ilerr 
Anselmus would not miss the hour." 

And with this he went out again ; and all 
of them now saw clearly that the grave little 
mannikin was in fact a gray Parrot. Con- 
rector Paulmann and Begistrator Heerbrand 
raised a horGe-Iaugh, which reverberated 
through the room ; and in the intervals, 
Veronica was moaning and whimpering, as if 
torn by nameless sorrow ; but, as to the 
Student Anselmus, the madness of inward 
horror was darting through him ; and nn- 
consdoudy be ran through the door, along 
the streets. Instinctively he reached hia 
house, his garret. Ere long Veronica came 
in to him, with a peaceful and friendly look, 
and asked him why, in the festivity, he had 
so vexed her ; and de»ted him to be upon 
his guard againat imaginations, while work- 
ing at ArchivariuB Lindhorst's. " Good 
n^ht, good night, mj beloved friend ! " 
whispered Veronica, scarce audibly, and 
breathed a kiss on his lips. He stJetcbed 
out his arms to clasp her, but the dreamy 



shape had vanished, and he awoke cheerful 
and refreshed. He could not but laugh 
heartily at the effects of the punch ; but in 
thinking of Veronica, he felt pervaded by a 
most delightful feeling. " To her alone," 
said he within himself, " do I owe tins return 
from my insane whims. In good sooth, I 
was little better than the man who believed 
himself to be of glass ; or he who durst not 
leave liie room for fear the hens aliould eat 
him, aa he was a barleycorn. But so soon 
as I am Hofrath, I marry Mademoiselle 
Paulmann, and be happy, and there's an end 

Atnoon, as he walked through Archivarius 
Lindhorst's garden, he could not help wonder- 
ing how all this had once appeared so strange 
and marvellous. He now saw nothing past 
common ; earthen flowerpots, quantities of 
geraniums, myrtles, and the like. Instead 
of the guttering party-coloured birds which 
used to flout him, tiiere were nothing but a 
few sparrows, fluttering hither and thither, 
which raised an unpleasant unintelligible 
cry at sight of Anselmus. The azure room 
also had quite a diSerent look ; and he could 
not understand how that glaring blue, and 
those unnatural golden trunks of polm-treee, 
vrith their shapeless glistening leaves, should 
ever have pleased him for a moment. The 
Archivarius looked at him with a most 
peculiar ironical smile, and asked : " Well, 
how did you like the punch last night, good 
Anselmus 1" 

" Ah, doubtless you have heard from the 

gray Panot how " answered the Student 

AnselmuB, quite ashamed ; hut he stopt short, 
bethinking him that this appearance of the 
Parrot was all a piece of jugglery. 

" I was there myself," said Archivarius 
LindhoiHt ; " did you not see me 1 But, 
among the mad pranks you were playing, t 
had nigh got lamed : for I was sitting in the 
punch-bowl, at the very moment when 
Registrator Heerbrand laid hands on It, to 
dash it against the ceiling ; and I had to 
make a quick retreat into the Conrector's 
pipe-head. Now, adieu, Herr Anselmus 1 
Be diligent at your task ; for the lost day 
also you shall have a speziesthaler, because 
you worked so well before." 

" How can the Archivarius babble such 
mad stufFI" thought tlie Student Anselmus, 
sitting down at the table to begin the copying 
of the manuscript, which Archivarius Llnd- 
horst had as usual spread out before him. 
But on the parchment roll, he perceived so 
many strange crabbed strokes and twirls all 
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twisted together in inexplicable confusion, 
offering no resting point for the eye, that it 
seemed to him well-nigh iniposnble to copy 
all this exactly. , Nay, in glancing over the 
whole, you might have thought the parch- 
ment was nothing but a piece of thickly 
Teined marble, or a stone sprinkled over witli 
lichens. Nevertheless he determined to do 
hi* utmost, and boldly dipt in his pen ; but 
the ink would not run, do what he liked : 
Impatiently he spirted the point of his pen 
aguDst his nail, and — Heaven and Earth \ — 
a huge blot fell on the outspread original ! 
Hissing and foaming, rose a blue flash from 
the blot ; and crackling and wavering, shot 
tluongh the room to the ceiling. Then a 
thick vapour rolled from the walls ; the 
leaves began to rustle, as if shaken by a 
tempest; and down out of them darted 
glaring basilisks in sparkUng fire ; these 
Icindled the vapour, and the bickering masses 
of flame rolled round Anselmua. The golden 
trunks of the pabn-trees became gigantic 
makes, vrhich knocked their frightful heads 
together with piercing metallic clang ; and 
wound their scaly bodies round Anselmus. 

" Madman 1 suffer now the punishment of 
what, in capricious irreverence, thou hast 
done I " So cried tlie frightful voice of the 
crowned Salamander, who appeared above 
the snaket like a glittering beam in the 
roidst of the flame : and now the yawning 
jaws of the snakes poured forth cataracts of 
on Anselmus ; and it was as if the fire- 
streams were congealing about his body, and 
changing into a firm ice-cold mass. But 
while Anselmus' limbs, more and more 
pressed together, and contracted, stiffened 
into powerlessnesa, hie sense passed away. 
On returning to himself, be could not stir a 
joint : he was as if surrounded with a 
glistening brightness, on which he struck if 
he but tried to lift his hand. — Alas I He 
wo* sitUng in a well-corked ciystal bottle, 
on a shel^ in the library of Archivarius 
Lindhorst. 



__0Ki of ths Studmt AniBlmiu in the Gl&si Bottle. 
Bippj Lira dT tbg Crou Church Sebolui itnd l«w 
Cleikk The B>ttla in the Libnij o{ Anhinrisi 
Idodhont. Tictorj of the Salamuider, ud Dcli- 
lennce af the Student Anielmui. 

JusTLv may I doubt whether thou, favour- 
able reader, wert ever sealed up in a glass 
bottle ; or even that any vivid tormenting 
dream ever oppressed thee with such necro- 
mantic trouble. If so were the case, thou 



vcilt keenly enough figure out tlie poor 
Student Anselmua' wo : but shouldst thou 
never have even dreamed such things, tlien 
will thy quick fancy, for Anselmus* sake 
and mine, be obliging enough atlU to enclose 
itself for a few moments in the crystal. 
Thou art drowned in dazzling splendour; all 
objects about thee appear illuminated and be- 
girt with beaming rainbow lines: aU quivers 
and wavers, and clangs and drones, in the 
sheen ; (hou art swimming, motionlesa and 
powerless as in a firmly congealed ether, 
which so presses thee together that the spirit 
in vain gives orders to the dead and stiffened 
body. Weightier and weightier the moun- 
tain 1>urden lies on thee ; more and more 
does every breatli exhaust the little handful of 
air, that still played up and down in the 
narrow space ;' thy pulse throbs madly ; and 
cut through with horrid anguish, every nerve 
ia quivering and bleeding in thia deadly 
agony. Have pity, favourable reader, on 
the Student Anselmus ! Him this inei^- 
pressible torture laid hold of in hia glass 
prison : but he felt too well that death could 
not relieve him ; for did he not awake from 
the deep swoon into which the excess of pain 
had ca;t him, and open his eyes to new 
wretchedness, when the morning aun shone 
clear into the roomt He could move no 
limb ; but his thoughts struck ogunst the 
glass, stupifying him with discordant clang ; 
and instead of the words, which the spirit 
used to apeak from within him, he now 
heard only the stifled din of madness. Then 
he exclaimed in hia despair : " Serpentina ! 
Serpentina ! save me from this agony of 
Hell ! " And it was asif faint ughs breathed 
around him, which spread like green transpa- 
rent elder-leaves over the gloss ; the clang- 
ing ceased : the dazzling perplexing glitter 
was gone, and lie breathed more freely. 

" Have not I myself solely to blame for 
my misery ! Ah 1 have not I sinned against 
thee, thou kind, beloved Serpentina ? Have 
not I raised vile doubts of thee 1 Have not 
I lost my Belief; and with it, all, all that 
was to make me so blessed ? Ah I thou 
wilt now never, never be mine ; for me the 
Golden Pot is lost, and I shall not behold 
its wonders any more. Ah 1 but once could 
I see thee ; but once hear thy kind sweet 
voice, thou lovely Serpentina I " 

So wailed the Student Anselmus, caught 
with deep piercing sorrow : then spoke a 
voice close by him ; " What the devil aila 
you, Herr Studiosus ? AV'hat makes you 
lament so, out of all compass and a 
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The Student AnselinuB now perceived that 
on the sune ihelf with biiu were fire other 
bottleB, in which he perceived three Cross 
Charch Seholan, and two Law Clerks. 

"Ah, gentUman, my fellowH in mlMry," 
cried he, " how U it possible for you to be 
BO cohn, nay, so happy, as I read in your 
cheerful looks ^ You are sitting here corked 
np in glass bottles, as well as I, and cannot 
move a finger ; nay, not think a reasonable 
thought, but there riaeB such a murder- 
tnmult of clanging and droning, and in your 
head itself a tumbling and nuubling enough 
to drive one mad. But doubtless you do not 
believe in the Salamander, or the green 
Snake." 

'* Yon are pleased to jest, Mein Herr 
Studiosus," replied a Cross Church Scholar ; 
"we have never been better off than at 
present : for the fipeziestbalere which the 
mad Archivarius gave us for all manner of 
pot-hook copies, are chinking in our pockets ; 
we have now no Italian choruses to learn by 
heart ; we go every day to Joseph's or other 
houses of call, where the double-beer is 
sufficient, and we can look u pretty girl in 
the face ; so we sing like real Students, 
Gfaudeamui iffitur, and are contented in 

" They of the Cross are qmte right," added 
a Law Clerk ; " I too am well furnished 
with Bpesiesthalers, like my dearest colleague 
be^e me here ; and we now diligently walk 
about on the Weinberg, instead of scurvy 
Act-writing within four walls." 

" But, my best, worthiest mastara ! " said 
the Student AnselmuB, " do you not observe, 
then, that you are all and sundry corked ap 
in glass bettlea, and cannot for your hearta 
walfcahaiisbreadth!" 

Here the Cross Chumh Scholars and the 
Law Clerks set up a loud laugh, and cried : 
" The Student ia mad ; he fancies himaelf to 
be sitting in a glass bottle, and is standing 
on the Elbe-bridge and looking right down 
into the water. Let us go along .' " 

"Ah!" tdghied the Student, "they have 
never seen the kind Serpentina ; they know 
not what Freedom, and life in Love, and 
Belief, signifies ; and so by reason of their 
folly and low-mindedneas, they feel not tho 
oppression of the imprisonment into which 
the Salamander has cast them. But I, 
unhappy I, must perish in want and wo, if 
she, whom I bo inexpresnbly love, do not 
deliver me ! " 

Then waving in faint tinkles, Serpentina'e 
r<dee flitted through the room i " Anselmus I 



believe, love, hope I " And every tone 
beamed into Anselmos' prison ; Ukd the 
crystal yielded to his pressure, and expanded, 
till the breast of tlie captive conld move and 

The tonuent of his situation became less 
and less, and he saw clearly that Serpentina 
still loved him ; and that it was she alone 
who had rendered bis confinement tolerable. 
He disturbed himaelf no more about his 
inane companions in misfortune ; but directed 
all hie thoughts and meditations on the gentle 
Serpentina. Suddenly, however, there arose 
on the other ^de a dull croaking repulsive 
murmur. Ere long he could observe that it 
proceeded from an old cofiee-pot, with half- 
broken lid, standing over egatnat him on a 
little ahelf. As he looked at it more narrowly, 
the ugly features of a wrinkled old woman 
by degrees unfolded themselvei ; and in a 
few momenta, the Apple- wife of the Schware- 
thoT stood before him. She grinned and 
laughed at him, and cried with screeching 
voice : "Ay, ay, my pretty boy, must thou 
lie in limbo now 7 To tlie crystal thou bast 
run : did not I tell thee long ago i " 

" Mook and jeer me ; do, thou cursed 
witch i" said the Student Anselmus, "thou 
art to blame for it all ; but the Salamander 
will catch thee, thou vile Parsnip 1 " 

"Ho, ho!" replied the crone, "not eo 
proud, good ready-writer 1 Thou bast 
squelched my little sons to pieces, thou bast 
burnt my nose ; but I must still like thee, 
thon knave, for once thoQ wert a pretty 
fellow ; and my litUe daughter likee thee 
too. Out of the crystal tlvou wilt never come 
unlesa I help thee: np thither I cannot 
clamber ; but my couun gossip the Sat, 
that lives close behind thee, wiU eat the 
shelf in two ; thon ahalt jingle down, and 
I catch tbee in my apron, that thy nose be 
not broken, or thy fine sleek face at all 
injured : then I cany thee to Hamsell 
Veronica ; and thon shalt marry her, when 
thou art Hofrath," 

" Avannt, thou devil's brood I " cried the 
Student Anselmos full of fury ; " it was 
thou atone, and thy heliieh arts, that brought 
me to the rin which I must now expiate. 
But I bear it all patiently : for only here 
can I be, where the kind Serpentina encircles 
me with love and consolation. Hear it, thon 
beldam, and despur 1 I bid defiance to thy 
power ; I love Serpentina, and none but her 
for ever ; I will not be Hofrath, will not look 
at Veronica, who by thy means entices me 
to evil. Can the green Snolu not be mine. 
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I will die in sorrow and longing. Take 
thyself away, thou filthy rook ! Take thy- 
self away 1 " 

The crone langhed, till the chamber rung : 
" Sit and die, then," cried ahe ; " but now it 
b time to set to work ; fori have other trade 
to follow here." She threw otF her block 
cloak, and so stood in hideous nakeduess ; 
then she ran ronnd indrcleB, and large folios 
came tumblingdown to her ; out of these she 
tore parchment leaTes, and rapidly patching 
them together iu artful eombination, and 
fixing them on her body, in a few instants 
■he was dressed as if in strange party-coloured 
tiarncss. Spitting fire, the black Cat darted 
out of the ink-glass, which was standing on 
the table, and ran mewing towards the crone, 
who shrieked in loud triumph, and along 
with him vanished through tlie door. 

Anselmue observed that she went towards 
the azure Ghaml>er ; and directly he heard a 
hissing and storming in the distance ; the 
birds in the garden were crying ; the Parrot 
creaked out : " Help! help ! Thieves ! 
thieves ! " That moment the crone returned 
with a bound into the room, carrying the 
Golden Pot on her ann, and with hideous 
gestures, shrieking wildly through the air : 
" Joy ! joy, little son !— Kill the green Snake ! 
To her, son ! to her 1 " 

Anselmos thought lie heard a deep moaning, 
heard Serpentina's voice. Then horror and 
detp^r took hold of him : he gathered all 
his force, he dashed violently, as if nerve and 
artery were bunting, against the crystal ; a 
piercing clang went through the room, and 
the Archivarius in his bright damask night- 
gown was standing in the door. 

" Hey, hey ! vermin 1 — Mad spell ! — 
Witchwork ! — Hither, holla 1 " So shouted 
he : then the black hair of the crone started 
up in tufts; herredeyesglanced withinfemal 
fire, and clencliing together the peaked fangs 
of her abominable jaws, she hissed : " Hiss 
at him 1 hiss at him ] hiss I " and laughed 
and neighed in scorn and mockery, and 
pressed the Golden Pot firmly towards her, 
and threw out of it handfuh of glittering 
earth on the Archivarios ; but as it touched 
the nightgown, the earth changed into flowers, 
which rained dawn on the ground. Then 
the lilies of the nightgown flickered and 
flamed up ; and the Archivarius caught these 
lilies blazing in sparky fire and dashed them 
on the witch : she howled for agony ; but 
still as she leapt aloft and shook her harness 
of parchment, the lilies went out, and fell 
away into ashes. 



" To her, my lad ! " creaked the crone ; 
then the black Cat darted through the air, 
and soused over the Archivarius' head 
towards the door ; bat the gray Parrot flut- 
tered out against him ; caught him with his 
crooked bill by the nape, till red fiery blood 
burst down over his neck ; and Serpentina's 
voice cried : " Saved 1 saved ! " Then the 
crone, foaming with rage and desperation, 
darted out upon the Archivarius : she threw 
the Golden Pot behind her, and holding up 
the long talons of her skinny fists, was for 
clutching the Archivarius by the throat : but 
he instantly doffed his nightgown, and hurled 
it against her. Then, hisdng, and sputtering, 
and bursting, shot blue flames from the 
parchment leaves, and the crone rolled round 
in howling agony, and strove to get fresh 
earth from the Pot, fresh parchment leaves 
from the books, that ahe might stifle the 
blazing flames ; and whenever any earth or 
leaves came down on her, the flames went 
out But now, from the interior of the 
Archivarius issued fiery crackling beams, and 
darted on the crone. 

" Hey, hey ! To it again ! Salamander ! 
Victory [ " clanged the Archivarius" voice 
through the chamber j and a hundred bolls 
whirled forth in fiery circles round the 
shrieking crone. Whizzing and bnzting 
flew Cat and Parrot in their furious battle ; 
but at last the Parrot, with his strong wing, 
dashed the Cat to the ground ; and with his 
talons transfixing and holdingfast hisadver- 
sary, which, in deadly agony, uttered horrid 
mews and howls, he, with his sharp bill, 
picked out his glowing eyes, and the burning 
froth spouted fromtliem. Then thick vapour 
streamed up fivm the spot where the crone, 
hurled to the ground, was lying under the 
nightgown; her howling, her terrific, piercing 
cry of lamentation, died away in the remote 
distance. The smoke, which had spread 
abroad with irredstible smell, cleared off ; 
the Archivarius picked up his nightgown ; 
and under it lay an ugly Paruiip. 

" Honoured Herr Archivarius, here let me 
offer yon the vanquished foe," said the Parrot, 
holding out a black hair in his beak to 
Archivarius Lindhorst 

"Very right, my worthy friend," replied 
the Archivarius : "here lies my vanquished 
foe, too : be so good now as manage what 
remains. This very day, as a small douceur, 
you shall have six cocoa-nuts, and a new pair 
of spectacles also, for I see the Cat has 
villanously broken the glasses of these old 
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'* Yoara for ever, most honoiued Mend and 
patron ! " answered th« Parrot, much de- 
lighted ; then took the Panuip in his bill, 
and flattered ont with it bj the window, which 
Archivarius Lindhorst had opened for him. 

The ArehiTariue now lifted the Golden 
Pot, and cried, with a strong voice, "Serpen- 
tina I Serpentina!" But as the Student 
AnselmuB, joying in the destruction of the 
vile beJdam who had harried him into mis- 
fortnne, cast liis eyes on the Archivariue, 
beliold, here stood once more the high majestic 
form c^ the Spiiit-prince, looking up to him 
with indeecribable dignity and grace. " An- 
selmas," said the Spirit-prince, "not thou, 
bat a hostile Principle, which strove destruc- 
tively to penetrate into thy natnro, and divide 
thee against thyself, was to blame for thy 
unbelief. Thou hast kept thy faithfulness ; 
be free and happy." A bright flash quivered 
through the spirit of Anselmns ; the royal 
triphony of the crystal bells sounded stronger 
and londer than he bad ever heard it ; his 

yes and fibres thrilled ; but, swelling 
higher and higher, the melodious tones rang 
through the room ; the glass which enclosed 
Anselmus broke ; and he rushed into the 

ns of his dear and gentle Serpentina. 



ConnetoT Paulmum'i sngsT it tha MtduMs which hi4 
bnikan ont m bta FimilT — Hoir R^itntoi Hmt- 
bnudbwuna Hofntli ; uid, in t)wliHD«t Fnct, 
mlkcd ibont in SIihi and rilk Stoekingi— Ve»- 
nlca'a Confcsueiu — Bstnitbniant ovCT Um itaming 
8oup-p1*t«. 

"But tell me, best Registrator I how the 
cnrsed punch last night could BO mount into 
our heads, and drire ns to all manner of 
allotria 9" So sud Conrector Panlmann, as 
he next morning entered his room, which 
still lay full of broken sherd% with his 
hapless peruke, dissolved into its original 
elements, floating in punch among the ruin. 
For after the Stndent Anselmns ran out of 
doors, Conrector Paulmann and Registrator 
Heerbrand bad still kept trotting and hobbling 
up and down the room, shouting Uke maniacs, 
and butting their heads together ; till 
Friinichen, with much labour, carrieil her 
vertiginous papa to bed; and .Registrator 
Heerbrand, in the deepest exhaustion, sank 
on the sofa, which Veronica had left, taking 
refuge in her bed-room. R^istrator Heer- 
brand had his blue handkerchief tied about 
his head ; he looked quite pole and melan- 
cholie, and moaned out : "Ah, worthy Con- 
rector, not the punch which Mamsell Vero- 



nica most admirablybrewed,no ! but rimply 
that cursed Student is to blame for all the 
mischief. Do you not obeerve that he has 
long been sxaife taptia? And are you not 
aware that madness is infectious 7 One I 
makes twenty ; pardon me, it is an old 
proverb t especially when you have drunk a 
glass or two, you fall into madness quite 
readily, and then involuntarily you man- 
ceuvie, and go through your exerciae, just as 
the crack-bruned fugleman mokes the motion. 
Would you believe it, Conrector ? I am still 
giddy when I think of that gray Parrot ! " 

" Gray fiddlestick ! " interrupted the Con- 
rector ; " it was nothing but Archivarius 
Lindhorst's Uttle old Famulus, who had 
thrown a gray cloak over him, and i 
seeking the Student Anselmus." 

" It may be," answered Registrator Heer- 
brand ; " but, I must confess, I am quite 
downcast in spirit ; the whole night through 
there was such a piping and organing." 

" That was I," said the Conrector, " ft 
snore loud." 

"Well, may be," answered the Regis- 
trator ; " but, Conrector, Conrector 1 oh, not 
without cause did I wish to raise some cheer- 
fnlueea among us last night.— And that An- 
selmus has spoiled all I You know not — 
Conrector, Conrector !" And with this, 
R^istrator Heerbrand started up ; plucked 
the cloth from his head, embraced the Con- 
lector, warmly pressed his hand, and again 
cried, in quite heart-breaking tone ; " Con- 
rector, Conrector I " and snatching his hat 
and staff, rushed out of doors. 

"Thla Anaehnns comes not over my 
threshold again," said Conrector Paulmann ; 
" for I see very well, that, with this moping 
madness of bis, he robs the best gentlen 
of their senses. The Registrator is now over 
with it too : I have hitherto kept safe ; but 
the Devil, who knocked bard lost night in 
onr carousal, may get in at last, and plaj his 
tricks with me. So, Jpage, SaUznatt Off 
with thee, Anselmus !" Veronica !iad grown 
quite pensive ; she spoke no word ; only 
smiled now and then very oddly, and liked 
best to be alone. " She, too, has Anselmus 
in her head," said the Conrector, full i 
spleen : " but it is well that he does not show 
himself here ; I know he fears me, this An- 
sehnuE, and so he never comes." 

These concluding words Conrector Paul- 
mann spoke aloud ; then the fears ruslied 
into Veronica's ejes, and she siud, sobbing : 
" Ah ! how con Anselmus come ? He has 
long been corked up in the glasa bottle." 
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"How? What?" cried Conrector Paul- 
mann. " All, Tleareu ! all, Heaven ! she is 
doting too, like the Registrator ; the loud fit 
will soon come ! All, thou cursed, abominable, 
thrice-cursed Anselmus ! " He ran forth 
directly to Doctor Eckslein ; who smiled, 
and again said : " Ay '. ay I " , This time, 
however, lie prescribed nothing ; but added, 
to the little he had uttered, the following 
word9,88he walked away : "Nerves! Come 
round of itself. Take the eir ; walks ; 
amnBsments ; theatre ; playing Soutagskind, 
Sehieeitem von Prog. Come round of itself." 
"So eloquent I have seldom seen the Doctor," 
thought Conrector Paulmann ; " really talk- 
ative, I declare !" 

Several days and weeks and months were 
gone ; Anselmus had vanished ; but Regis- 
trator Heerbrand also did not make his ap- 
pearance : not till thefourth of February, when 
the Re^strator, in a new fashionable coat of 
the finest cloth, in shoes and silk stockings, 
notwithstanding the keen frost, and with a 
large nosegay of fresh flowers in his hand, 
did enter pi'ecisely at noon into the parlour 
of Conrector Panlmann, who wondered not a 
little to see his friend so dizened. With a 
solemn air. Registrator Heerbrand stept for- 
ward to Conrector Paulmann ; embraced him 
with the finest elegance, and then said : 
" Now at last, on Uie Saint's day of your 
beloved and most honoured Mamsell Veronica, 
I will tell you out, straight forward, what I 
have long had lying at my heart. That 
evening, tliat unfortunate evening, when I 
put the Ingredients of our noxious punch in 
my pocket, I purposed imparting to you a 
piece of good news, and celebrating the happy 
day in convivial joys. Already I had learned 
that I was to bo made Hofrath ; for which 
promotion I iiave now the patent, e»m nomine 
tt ligillo Principit, in my pocket." 

" Ah I Herr HegUtr— Herr Hofrath Hcer- 
brand, I meant to say," stammered the Con- 

" But it is you, most honoured Conrector," 
continued the new Hofrath; "it is you alone 
that can complete my happiness. For a long 
time, I have in secret loved your daughter, 
Mamsell Veronica; and I can boast of many 
a kind look which she has given me, evi- 
dently showing that she would not cast me 
away. In one word, honoured Conrector ! 
I, Hofrath Heerbrand, do now entreat of you 
the hand of your most amiable Mamseil Ve- 
ronica, whom I, if you have nothing against 
it, purpose shortly to take liome as my wife." 

Conrector Paulmann, full of astonishment, | 



clapped his hands repeatedly, and cried : 
"Ay, ay, ay ! Herr Registr — Herr Hofrath, 
I meant to say— who would have thought it! 
Well, if Veronica does really love you, I for 
my share cannot object : nay, periiaps, her 
present melancholy is nothing but concealed 
love for you, most honoured Hofrath ! You 
know what freaks they have !" 

At this moment Veronica entered, pale and 
E^tated, aa she now commonly was. Then 
Hofrath Heerbrand stept towards her, i 
tioned in a neat speech her Saint's day, and 
handed her the odorous nosegay, along with 
a little packet ; out of which, when she 
opened it,a pair of glittering earrings beamed 
up to her. A rapid flying blush tinted her 
cheeks ; her eyes sparkled in joy, and she 
cried: "O Heaven! These are the very 
earrings which I wore some weeks ago, and 
thought BO much of." 

" How can this be, dearest Mamsell," in- 
terrupted Hofrath Heerbrand, somewhat 
alarmed and hurt, "when I bought these 
jewels not an hour ago, in the Schlossgasse, 
for current moneyl" 

Bnt Veronica heeded him not ; she waa 
standing before the mirror to witnecs the 
effect of the trinkets, which she had already 
suspended in her pretty little ears. Conrector 
Paulmann discliwed to her, with grave coun- 
tenance and solemn tone, his friend Heer- 
hrand's preferment and present proposal. 
Veronica looked at the Hofrath with a 
searching look, and said : "I have long 
known that you wished tomarry me. Well, 
be it so ! I promise you my heart and hand ; 
but I must now unfold to you.tobothof you, 
I mean, my father and my bridegroom, much 
that is lying heavy on my heart ; yes, even 
now, though the soup should get cold, which 
I see Franzchen is just putting on the table." 
Without waiting for the Conrector's or 
the Hofrath's reply, though the words were 
visibly hovering on the lips of both, Veronica 
continued : " You may believe me, best 
father, I loved Anselmus from my heart, and 
when Registrator Heerbrand, who is now 
become Hofrath himself, assured us that 
Anselmus might probably enough get some 
such length, I resolved that he and no other 
should he my husband. Bnt then it seemed 
if alien hostile beings were for snatching 
him away from me : I had recourse to old 
Liese, who was once my nurse, but is now a, 
woman, and a great enchantress. She 
promised to help me, and give Anselmni 
wholly into my hands. We went at mid- 
night on the Equinox to the crossing of the 
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roada : she caujured certoiu betlish epirits, 
and, by aid of tile block Cat, we mamifactured 
a little metallic mirror, in which I, directing 
toy thooghta an AnselmuB, had but to look, 
in order to rule him wholly in heart and 
mind. But now I heartily repent having 
done all tbia ; and here abjure all Satanic 
arts. The Salamander has conquered old 
Lieae ', I heard her shrieks ; but there was 
no help to be given : so soon as the Parrot 
bad eat«n the Parsnip, niy metallic mirror 
broke in two witii a piercing clang." Vero- 
nica took out both the pieces of the mirror, 
and a lock of hair from her work-box, and 
handing them to Hofrath Ileerbrand, she 
proceeded: "Here, take the frngmente of the 
mirror, dear Ilofrath ; throw thein down, to- 
night, at twelve o'clock, over the Elbe-bridge, 
from the place where the Cross stands ; the 
stream is not frozen there : the lock, how- 
ever, do yon wear on your faithful breast. 
I here abjure all magic : and heartily wish 
Anselmus joy of his good fortune, seeing he 
is wedded with the green Snake, who it much 
prettier and richer than I. You, dear 
Hofrath, I will love and reverence as becomes 
a true honest wife." 

"Alake! Alake!" cried Conrector Paul- 
mann, full of sorrow ; " she is cracked, she 
1b cracked ; she can never be Fran Hofri- 
thinn ; she is cracked !" 

"Not in the smallest," interrupted Hofrath 
Heerbrand ; " 1 know well that Mamsell 
Veronica has had some kindness far the 
loutish Anselmus ; and it may be that, in 
flome lit of passion, she has had recourse to 
the wise w«nian, who, as I perceive, can be 
no other than the card-caster and cofiee-pourer 
of the Seethor ; in a word, old Bauerin. Nor 
can it be denied that there are secret arts, 
which exert their influence on men bnt t«o 
balefully ; we read of such in the Ancients, 
and doubtless there are still such ; but as to 
what Hainsell Veronica is pleased to aay 
about the victory of the Salamander, and the 
marriage of Anselmus with the green Snake, 
this, in reality, I take for nothing but a 
poetic allegory ; a sort of song, wherein she 
sings her entire farewell to the Student." 

" Take it for what you will, best Hofrath ! " 
cried Veronica ; " perhaps for a very stupid 

" That I nowise do," replied Uofiath Heer- • 
brand ; " for I know well that Anselmus 
himself is possessed by secret powers which 
Tex him and drive him on to all imaginable 
mad freaks." 

Conrector FauJmann couM stand it no 



longer ; he broke loose : " Hold t For the 
love of Heaven hold! Are we again over- 
taken with the cursed punch, or has Ansel- 
mus' madness come over us too t Herr 
Hofrath, what stuff is this you are talking T 
I will suppose, however, that it is love which 
hannts youi brain : this soon comes ta rights 
in marriage ; otherwise I should be appre- 
hensive that you too hod fallen into some 
shade of madness, most honoured Herr 
Hofrath ; then what would become of the 
future branches of the family, inheriting the 
flKi/un> of their parents ! But now I give my 
paternal blessing to this happy union ; and 
permit you as bride and bridegroom to take 
a kiss." 

This happened forthwith ; and thus before 
the presented soup had grown cold, was a 
formal betrothment concluded. In a few 
weeks, Frau Hofrfitbinn Heerbrand was 
actually, as she had been in vision, utting 
in the balcony of a fine bouse in the Neu- 
maikt, and looking down witli a smile on the 
beaux, who pasung by turiked their glasses 
up to her, and said : " She is a heavenly 
woman, the Hofrathinn Heerbrand." 



TIQIL. 

Aeconnt of th« Fn*bold PrDpertj to vhicb Ansolmiii 
i«iiiaT«d, u Bon-in-tow of AnhiTsrini IdndbnnI ; 
and bow he liiu thuv with 3«i>«ntiiia. Concluuon. 

How deeply did I feel, in the centre of my 
spirit, the blesMdness of the Student Ansel- 
mus, who now, indlstolubly united with his 

gentle Serpentina, has withdrawn to the 
mysterious Land of Wondera, recognised by 
him as the home towards which 1^ bosom, 
filled with strange forecastings, had always 
longed. But in vun was all my striving to 
set before thee, favourable reader, those glories 
with which Ansehnns is encompassed, or even 
in the faintest degree to shadow them forth 
to thee in words. Reluctantly I oonld not 
but acknowledge the feebleness of my every 
expresuon. I felt myself enthralled amid 
the paltrinesses of every-day life ; I ackened 
in tormenting dissatisfaction ; I gUded abont 
Uke a dreamer ; In brief, I fell into that 
condition of the Student Anselmus, which, 
in the Fourth Vigil, I have endeavoured to 
set before thee. It grieved me to the heart, 
when I glanced over the Eleven Vigils, now 
^ppily accomplished, and tiiought that to 
ihsert the Twelfth, the keystone of the whole, 
would never be vouchsafed me. For when- 
soever, in the night season, I set myself to 
complete the work, it was as if mischievous 
Spirits (they might be , relations, perhaps 
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coumns-gcrmaii, of the eXain witcb) held a 
poliehed glittering piece of met&l before me, 
in -which I heheld my own meim Self, pale, 
overwatched, and melancholic, like Begis- 
tralor Heerbrand after hia bout of punch. 
Then I threw down my pen, and hwtened 
to bed, that I might behold the happy Amel- 
mus and the fair Serpentinft at least in my 
dreama. Tliis had laated for several days 
and nights, when at length quite unexpectedly 
I Kceived a note from Archivariua Lind- 
horal, in which he addnsaed me aa follows : 

" Respected Sir, — It ia well known to me 
that yon have written down, in Eleven Vigils, 
the singular fortunee of my good son-in-law 
Anselraus, whilom Student, now Poet ; and 
are at pieaent cudgelling your brains very 
sore, that in the Twelfth and Last Vigil yon 
may lell somewhat of hia happy life in At- 
lantis, where he now lives with my daughter 
on the pleasant Freehold, which I possess in 
that country. Now, notwithatanding I much 
legret that hereby my own peculiar nature 
is unfolded to the reading world ; seeing it 
may, in my ofRce as Privy Archivariua, ex- 
pose me to a thouaand inconveniences ; nay, 
in the Collt^am even ^ve riae to Hk ques- 
tion. How far a Salamander can justly, and 
with binding consequences, plight himself by 
oath, as a Servant of the State 1 and how 
far, on the whole, important affairs may be 
intrusted to him, since, according to Gabalis 
and Swedenborg, the Spirits of ihe Elements 
are not to be trusted at all } — notwithstand- 
ing, my best friends must now avdd my 
embrace ; fearing leat, in some sudden anger, 
1 dart ont a Sash or two, and singe their 
hair-curls, and Sunday frocks ; notwithstand- 
ing all this, I say, it is still my purpose to 
a^at you in the completion of the Work, 
since mnch good of me and of my dear 
married daughter (would the other two were 
off my hands also I) has therein been said. 
Would you write your Twelfth VigU, there- 
fore, then descend your cursed five pair of 
stairs, leave yonr garret, and come over to 
me. In the blue palmtree-room, which you 
already know, you will find fit writing 
materials ; and you can then, in few words, 
specify to your readers what you have seen ; 
a better plan for you than any long-wuded 



description of a life, which yon know only 
by hearsay. With esteem, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" The Salahuidbr Likdrorst, 
" P. T. Royal Archivarius." 

This truly somewhat rough, yet on the 
whole friendly note ftom Archivarius Lind- 
horst, gave me high pleasnre. Clear enough 
it seemed, indeed, tliat the ungnlar manner 
in which the fortunes of his son-in-law had 
been revealed to me, and which I, bound to 
silence, must conceal even from thee, favour- 
able reader, was well known to this peculiar 
old gentleman ; yet he had not taken it so 
ill as I might readily have apprehended. 
Nay, here was he offering me iiis helpful 
hand in the completion of my work ; and 
from this I might juatly conclude, that at 
bottom he was not averse to have his mar- 
vellous existence in the world of apirita thus 
divulged through the presa. 

" It may be," thought I, " that he him- 
self expects bom this measure, perhaps, to 
get his two other daughtera tiie soonei 
married ; for who knows but s spark may 
fall in this or that young man's breast, and 
kindle a longingfor the green Snake ; whom, 
on Aecenaion-day, under the elder-bush, he 
will forthvrith seek and find ? From the wo 
which befell Anselmui^ when enclosed in the 
glass botUe, be will take warning to be 
doubly and trebly on hia guard against all 
Doubt and Unbelief. 

Precisely at eleven o'clock, I extinguished 
my study-lamp ; and glided forth to Archi- 
varius LindhoTst, who was already waiting 
for me in the lobby. 

"Are you there, my worthy ftiendl Well, 
this is what I like, that you have not mistaken 
my good intentions : do but follow me 1" 

And with thia he led the way through 
the garden, now filled with dazzling bright- 
neaa, into the azure chamber, where I ob- 
served the same violet table, at which Ansel- 
mus had been writing. 

Archivarius Lindhorst disappeared : but 
soon came back, carrying in his hand a fur 
golden goblet, out of which a high blue fiame 
was sparkling up. "Here," said he, "I 
bring you the favourite driuk of your friend 
the Bandmaster, Johannes Kreisler.* It is 
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IT or Ihii cn^ Budmutar, prvKoting, It voald imn, a ilndowT likenen of liinuelf. The Knutrriima 
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bnnuDg urack, into which. I h&Te thrown a 
little angu'. Sip a touch or two of it : I will 
doff my night-gDWD, and to amuae myself and 
enjoy your wottiiy company while yoo ait 
looking and writing, I shall just bob up and 
down a little in the goblet." 

" As you please, hououted Herr Arctii- 
TariuB," answered I : "but if I am to ply 
the liquor, you will get none." 

" Don't ftear that, my good fellow," cried 
the Archivarios; then hastily threw off his 
night-gown, mounted, to my no small amaze- 
ment, into the goblet, and vaniehed in the 
blaze. Without fear, softly blowing back 
the flame, I partook of the drink : it was 
troly precious ! 



Stir not the emerald leaves of tlie palm- 
trees in soft mghing and mstling, as if kissed by 
the breath of the morning wind ? Awakened 
from their sleep, they move and mysteriously 
whisper of the wonders, which from the far 
distance approach like tones of melodious 
harps! The amre rolb from the walla, and 
floats like ^ry vapour to and fro ; but 
daiiling beams shoot through it ; and whirl- 
ing and dancing, as in jubilee of childlike 
sport, it mounts and mounts to immeasurable 
height, and vaults itself over the palm-trees. 
But brighter and brighter shoots beam on 
beam, tUl in boondlras expanse opens the 
grove where I behold Anselmns. Here glow- 
ing hyacinths, and tulips, and roses, lift their 
fair heads ; and their perfumes in loveliest 
sound, call to the happy youth ; " Wander 
wander among us, out beloved, for thou 
undeTBtandeat us! Our perfume Is the Iiong- 
iug of Love : we love thee, and are thine for 
evermore ! " The golden rays bum in glow- 
ing tones : " We are Fire, kindled by Love. 
Perfume Is Longing ; but Fire is desire ; and 
dwell we not in tiiy bosom ? We are thy 
own ! " The dark bushes, the high trees 
rustle and sound : " Come to us, thou loved, 
thou happy one ! Fire ia de^re ; but Hope 
is onr cool Shadow. Lovingly we rustle 
round thy head : for thou understandest 
us, because Love dwells in thy breast!" The 
brooks and fountains murmur and patter : 
" Loved one, walk not so quickly by : look 
Into our ciyBtal I Thy image dwells in aa, 
which we preserve wiUi Love, for thou haat 
understood us." In the triumphal choir, 
bright birds arc singing ! " Hear us I hear 
ua I we are Joy, we are Delight, the rapture 
of Love 1 " But anxioualy Anselmus tnnis 
bis eyes to the glorious Temple, winch rises 



behind him in the distance. The fair pillaii 
seem trees; and the capitals and friezes 
acanthus leaves, which in wondrous wreatlis 
and figurea form aplendid decorations. An- 
selmus walks to the Temple : he vien-s with 
inward delight the variegated marble, the 
steps with their strange veins of moss. "Ah, 
no !" cries he, as if in tiie excess of rapture, 
" ahe is not far from me now ; she is near ! " 
Then advances Serpentina, in the fulness of 
beauty and grace, from the Temple ; she 
bears the Golden Pot, from wliich a bright 
Lily has sprung. The nameless rapture of 
infinite longing glows in her meek eyes ; she 
looks at Anselmus, and says : " Ah I dearest, 
the Lily has sent forth her bowl : what we 
longed for is fulfilled ; is there a happiness 
fo equal oura ) " Anaelmus clasps her with 
the tenderness of wannest ardour : the Lily 
bums in flaming beama over his head. And 
louder move the trees and bushes ; clearer 
and gladder play the brooks ; the birds, the 
shining insects dance in the waves of per- 
fume : a gay, bright, rejoicing tumult, in the 
air, in tiie water, in the earth, is holding the 
festival of Love J Now rush sparkling 
streaks, gleaming over all the bushes ; dia- 
monds look from the ground like shining 
eyes : strange vapours are wafted hither on 
sounding wings : they are the Spirits of the 
Elements, who do homage to the Lily, and 
proclaim the happiness of Anselmus. Then 
Anselmus raises his head, as if encircled with 
a beamy glory. Is it looks? Is it words! 
Is it BongT You hear the sound : "Ser- 
pentina! Belief in thee. Love of thee, has 
unfolded to my soul the inmost spirit of 
Nature ! Thou hast brought me the Lily, 
which sprung from Gold, from the primeval 
Force of the world, before Phosphorus had 
kindled the spark of Thought ; this LUy is 
Knowledge of the sacred Harmony of all 
Beings ; and in this do I live in highest blessed- 
ness for evermore. Yes, I, thrice happy, have 
perceived what wsa highest ; I must indeed 
love thee for ever, Serpentina ! Never 
shall the golden blossoms of the Lily grow 
pale ; for, like Belief and Love, this Enow- 
ledge Is eternal." 



For the vision, in which I had now beheld 
Anselmus bodily, in bis Freehold of Atlantis, 
I stand indebted to the arts of the Salamander; 
and most fortunate was it that, when all hod 
melted into air, I found a paper lying on the 
violet-table, with the foregoing statement of 
the matter, writteq fairly and distinctly by 
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m; own hand. But now I f«lt myself as if 
transpierced and torn in pieces by sharp 
Borrow. " Ah, happy Anwimus, who hast 
cast away the burden of week-day life, who 
in the lore of thy kind Serpentina fltestwith 
bold pinion, and now livest in rapture and 
joy on thy Freehold in Atlantis 1 while I — 
poor I! — must soon, nay, in few moments, 
leave even this fair ball, which itself is far 
from a Freehold in Atlantis ; and again be 
transplanted to my garret, where, enthralled 
among the pettinesses of necesaitons existence, 
my heart and my sight are so bedimmed with 



thousand mischiefs, as with thick fog-, that the 
fair Lily will never, never be beheld by me." 
Then Archivarius Lindhorst patted me 
gently on the shoulder, and said : " Soft, soft, 
my honoured friend ! Lament not so ( 
Were you not even now in Atlantis ; and 
have you not at least a pretty little copy- 
hold Farm there, as the poetical possession 
of your inward sense ? And is the blessed- 
ness of Anselmus aught else but a Living in 
Poesy? Can aught else but Poesy reveal 
itself as the sacred Harmony of all Beings, 
as the deepest secret of Nature ? " 



THE DAYS OF OLD. 



" Vethath mjniglil oflifs Knne memory, 
Mj wMting lamp eoim bdiog glimmer Isft." 

Thkrh exists a peculiar satisfaction in our 
being carried by memory out of the present 
into tlie past, which is aa difficult to deline 
as it would be impossible not to feel. The 
solicitude, feats, anideties, the puerilities of 
this little life, " rounded with a sleep," ere 
all forgotten. It is as if the world waned, 
and we with it; and these reminiscences 
carry ns back to the pleasant days of de- 
parted youth. However we may mask, hide, 
and endeavonr to sutidue it, there is a spring 
centred in all hearts, which Iwunds to every 
touch that restores to us the memory of what 
has been, but is not. It is our nature that 
stirs within us ; for who would not, if they 
could, tread back the steps of time? 

It was in the days of old, when the sports- 
man tally-ho'd the fox l>efore the lark soared 
from her grassy bed to shake the dew-drops 
from her wings, — when he whipped the stream 
in powdered wig and velvet cap, — bagged 
partridges with setters and net, and brought 
his racer to the post to run four-mile heats 
for a whip of the value of forty shillings, — 
it was in these quaint old-fashioned times 
that Sir Godfrey Flamstead lived, as his 
forefathers had done before him for a succes- 
sion of generations, at Wynford Grange, on 
the borders of one of the Western counties. 
Wliat Wynford Grange might have been in 
its pristine condition, it is impossible to say ; 
but at the period we are called upon to de- 
scribe its condition, it was any thing but an 
attractive reddence. The building was of 



tliB Elizabethan order, and in a ruinous state, 
from a want of due regard to painting and 
repair. By far the' greater number of the 
wide and diamond-paned casements, were 
rudely stopped with common boards nailed 
across them ; and some of the wooden water- 
spouts, jutting from the angles in the roof, 
liaving cnimbied and become rotten iu the 
winters and storms of ages, the walls vert 
covered, here and there, with a dark gr«en 
slimy matter vegetating on the damp. ■ The 
chimneys, surrounding the high and sloping 
roof, were so cramped, twisted, and crooked, 
that even the smoke must have stru^led to 
have found vent through the intricacies. 
Now, however, with the exception of two or 
three, the jackdaws were permitted to build 
their nests in them ; and it is a matter of 
uncertainty which wouJd have been the most 
surprised at a volume of dense vapour rolling 
upwards and vomiting iteelf out of one of 
these disused chimneys — a family of fledg- 
lings reared and nurtured within them, or 
the gossips in the vicinity. Certain it is 
that one and all would have been set agape 
with wonderment. Alarge, rambling, neglect- 
ed place was Wynford Grange. Tlie land 
surroundii^ it, which was of immense ex- 
tent, had the appearance of a desolate heath ; 
for, far as the eye could reach, scarcely a 
twig intercepted the view ; and, but for the 
soft velvet turf which grew so luxuriantly 
on the surface, thickly interspersed with the 
fragrant clover flower, there would have 
been little difference between the broad acres 
comprising the park belonging to the manorial 
domain, and some uncultivated eteril waste. 
To be sore, there were a few iopped and stunted 
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pollaids growing at long dialances apart, the 
only crippled rem una of timber Btanding — all 
besides haTing long dace fallen under the sharp 
Btroke of the woodman's axe. Stripped, dare, 
and naked, loolced all and every thing. Some 
tall and gannt-looking fir trees reared them- 
selres not far from the mansion, and marked 
the spot where the drive led from the en- 
trance ; but rank grass and weeds had been 
allowed to grow over the gravel road, eo that 
not ft vestige of it was now vinble. There 
had been an extensive rookery within a 
stone's throw of the minouB old honse ; but 
the felling of the trees had driven the colony 
from thui homes, with the exception of a 
score or two of hoarse-throated, jet-plumed 
fellows, who resolved, come weal come wo, 
to stick to the home of their fathere. A few 
lean and antiqaated fallow-deer sUU browsed 
disconsolately ti^ther, forming a meagre 
herd ; and had it not been that they were 
wedded to the frequented ^ot by many, 
many long years of pleasant association, they 
would doubtless have wandered elsewhere; 
for the shattered fences, and broken-down 
rotten gates, formed no barriers to their in- 
clination, had it been of a roving tendency. 

In a large and lofty room, hung around 
with faded arras, the scenes but faintly 
legible in the once rich and curiously wrought 
tapestry, and as much hidden by dust and 
oobwelw as effaced by the mouldering hand 
of time, sat Sir Godfrey Flamstead, before a 
large polished oak table, on which was placed 
a very small and frugal breakfast, consisting 
of a ungte egg, a loaf of brown bread, and a 
plate containing a limited supply of butter. 
Tea, although not an unknown luxury at 
the time we are recalling, was not a decoction 
of which the Baronet was fond ; and in lieu 
of this now common beverage for the matin 
meal, a stone jug of foaming beer stood at 
his elbow. 

The Baronet appeared to be aliout sixty 
yeare of age, and his present good looks 
denoted that he must once have been an ex- 
ceedingly handsome man, although a cloud 
now hung upon his brow, and his lips were 
knit together as if the reverie in which he 
was wrapped was any thing but of an agree- 
able nature, and proved highly detrimental 
to the expression of his features. His fore- 
bead was lofty and smooth ; his countenance 
was scarcely marked with a wrinkle ; 
and, but for the few scanty and bleached 
locks covering his head, none could have 
believed that so many winters had passed 
oret it. His stature was of the middle height, 



with a figure somewhat portly; and altogether 
there was an aristocratic bearing and air 
about Sir Godfrey, that gave sufficient war- 
rant of his eyry having been in the cedar 
top. His costume consisted of the old doublet 
and trunkhose, with a long-waisted coat 
devoid of collar, and profusely decorated 
with polished steel buttons. In his shoes 
were large buckles, and from heel to head 
the Baronet was quite "the gentleman o* 
the old school." 

" Uumph," muttered Sir Godfrey, taking 
the solitary egg Ijetween his left forefinger 
and thumb, and giving it a gentle tap on the 
uppermost end with a spoon composed of 
horn, " Humph," repeated he, "I really 
don't know what to do. That rascal, Dickory 
Crump," he continued, extracting a letter 
from a deep pocket in his lateral attire, and 
glancing at its contents with a curl upon 
his lip, " says, that he can raise mora money 
if / can produce a correep ending security. 
Now he knows," said the Baronet, hissing 
the words through his teeth, " that the estate 
is mortgaged to the last shilling that it will 
bear, that every stick of timber is cut, and 
that the family pictures and plate found theii 
way into the hands of the Israelites some three 
yeare ago. I haven't even a silver ^g spoon 
left," and as he spoke he pitched the horn 
one from his hand on to the table, rolled the 
egg after it, and, throwing himself back in 
his chair, buried his hands in the pockets of 
his doublet. 

For a few seconds Sir Godfrey remained 
in mute reflection : but this was quickly 
dissipated by the door of the apartment being 
thrown open, and his son entering, with i 
infirm old servant tottering in his wake. 

"Good morning, father," said the young 
man with a smile upon his handsome visage, 
and shaking the Baronet heartily by the 
hand. "I began to fear that I had been 
playing the laggard ; hut by your untasted 
breakfast, I see that I am closely on your 

" I 've not been up long, my boy," replied 
Sir Godfrey ; " but as for breakfast," con- 
tinued he, addressing the servant, " I think, 
Jacob, you might have supplied us with a 
less sparing hand. A single small e^ — 

" I did my best. Sir Godfrey, I do assure 
ye," rejoined Jacob, in a thin, piping tone, 
as he placed a corresponding object of the 
Baronet's contempt before his young master. 

" Bad, truly then, is the best," returned 
the BaroneL 
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*' I couldn't ■■■' — " 

" Silence ! " interrupted Sir Godfrey, irri- 
tably. "I do not wish to hear of your 
inabilities, any more than to think of my 
own. I*ave the room, Jacob." 

The last sentence was spoken in a more 
subdued tone, and the faithful and obedient 
servant left with a slow and profoiind reve- 

During this brief colloquy the heir to 
Wynfotd Grange sat ostensibly engaged in 
chipping off the shell from the egg : but from 
the furtive glances that he gave his &ther, it ' 
was obvious that he was endeavoiuing to 
discover (he cause of the anger which dis- 
turbed the Baronet's usual equanimity. 

" Ned," s<ud Sir Godfrey, upon the closing 
of the door, drawing his fingers over his 
brow as if about to make a relnctaut dis- 
closure ; and then abruptly stopping and 
seizing tike jug, he added, "your health." 

" Thank you, father," responded the young 
man. 

Sir Godfrey coughed slightly at the termi- 
itation of his draught, and remarked that 
" the beer was very small and thin." 

" The strong ale is all drank, I believe," 
replied his son. 

" Yes, it's outi Ned, so I am told," rejoined 
the Baronet, "as, indeed, is every thing else 
with me, until, at length, 1 'm out of 
humour." 

" Is there any cause to distress or annoy 
you of which I am ignorant {" asked tlie 
young man in a kind and soothing tone and 
manner. 

For a short time Sir Godfrey made no 
answer. At length he appeared to overcome 
the conflicting emotions with which he was 
struggling, and screwing his determination 
to the sticking point, thus began the recital 
of his woes : — " You know, my dear Ned, 
that our a^irs for a considerable period have 
been in any thing but so flattering a condition 
as we could wish." 

His listener could not prevent a smile at 
this specions opening of the family exigencies. 

"It's uf no use blaming myself; and as 
little my being blamed by any body else, 
Ned," resumed Sir Godfrey, " for the skeleton 
state in which we are. I confess that my 
want of economy, and gratifying the many 
expensive tastes in which I have indulged, 
may be traced as the origin and true source 
of the deplorable state of our exchequer. A 
man can but confess," continued the Baronet, 
plevating his eyebrows, and placing his two 
thumbs in the arm-holes of his doublet, " his 



improvidence, misdeeds, and so forth ; at 
the same time one cannot but regret that the 
confession, acting as a wholesome penance, 
does not generally produce more beneficial 
results. For example : There 's not a man 
within the dominions over which King 
George reigns, more ready to admit his 
errors, both commissions and omissions, than 
myself ; and yet, by the taiHi of a Christian, 
if I were to have my humility cried in every 
market town throughout the kingdom, it 
would not bate a jot — no, not so much as 
the value of a bushel of meal for my hounds, 
in the multitudinous items of my unpaid 
liabilities \ " 

Ned, as his father abbreviated his name, 
felt a strange inclination to laugh outright 
as Sir Godfrey proceeded, them was some- 
thing so peculiarly exciting to the risible 
muscles in the tone and manner in which 
he gave a full, true, and particular account 
of his piesMng troubles. 

"Upon your leaving Eton," resumed the 
Baronet, " which was about a month previous 
to your arriving at your eighteenth birthday, 
and within three of the lamented and pre- 
mature decease of your estimable mother — 
I am particular in these two events far a 
purpose that will presently appear — you 
were for the first time made acquainted that 
I had been, and then was, living far beyond 
the nett returns of my rent-roll. With that 
ready and affectionate regard to my wishes, 
whether expressed or implied, which you 
display on aU occasions, Ned, you imme- 
diately gave your promise to cot ofl^ the 
entail of certain broad lands upon attain- 
ing your majority ; which engagement was 
futhfnlly kept on the very day that you 
arrived at man's estate. This proved of 
immeaauralde assistance to me at the time, 
and kept at bay a host of impatient and 
clamorous creditors. The settiement, too, 
made on your mother for her life at our 
marriage, fell in at the time I am referring 
to, whicli you cannot but perfectly well 
remember ; and thus I was enabled to put 
the derangement and running accounts of 
many years' standing upon a very pleasant 
and easy footing. My damaged credit 
became good and sound again, and my friends 
took advantage of my position. Yes, Ned, 
my dear boy, our friends have proved to be 
ourgreatest enemies. The house was always 
as crowded vrith them, Uie four seasons round, 
as a hive is full of bees. They borrowed 
and won my money ; eat, drank, and fleeced 
me from one year's end to the other ; and 
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y«t, in my foolish, naj culpsble confidence, 
I regarded Mch and all as tha very paragons 
of honoar." 

Ab Sir Godfrey proceeded he became t 
serious in his deportment, and his son 
every trace of levity. 

" I need not say," resumed the Baronet, 
"ihat money, vast sums of money, melted 
away like the snow at noon. Mortgage after 
mortgage was raised, timber felled ; and at 
length, much against my inclination, I 
compelled to ask for a retuin of some of those 
loans I had assisted my countless friends with 
in the time of alleged need and diffi<:nlty. 
Tlien, and not UIl then, X saw the truth 
stripped of all gaiBe and deception. It 
known that nothing but teatU could have 
made Godfrey Flamstead ask for payment 
Aom any body, much lees from a friend ; and, 
as we are told, wandering sprites flee from 
mortal gaze at cock-crow, so my troops of 
&wning sycophants vanished and left me ' 
profit by a lesson gained loo late." 

Sir Godfrey stopped in his address to refresh 
himself with a draught of the beer, and then 
proceeded. 

" When the foundation unks, the super- 
structure quickly folloivs. Claimants again 
poured in upon me as if a floodgate had been 
opened, when it became generally known that 
my resources were exhauBt«d. Neither let, 
check, nor elap were given. Lawyers, dnns, 
and bailiffs joined in full cry, to pull me 
down, and break me up; and it was not until 
every feather had been plucked that I was 
freed from the yelping pack of carrion curs. 
That fox-eyed, long-nosed rascal, Dickory 
Cramp, turned every available article belong- 
ing to me into cash; and, after getting rid of 
all the snits against me and the debts, had 
the assurance to say, 'Now, Sir Godfrey, let 
me ofier my congratulations to you ; for your 
difficulties are completely removed, and your 
income, after payment of the interest of the 
mortgages, will be a clear hundred and fifty 
three pounds ten shillings and sixpence per 
oniHiM.' Think of that, Ned," continued 
the Baronet. " The impudent rascal knew 
that it would scarcely supply me in claret, 
and yet with a serioUH face he wished me joy 
of the event 1 Well, I put up with the 
aflront as well as I could ; and determined 
tiiat yon, my dear boy, should not be incon- 
venienced by my folliee, I kept on the hounds 
on a reduced scale, maintained two of onr 
best horses, preserved the manorial rights of 
sporting, and efiected the production of a 
bottle of good wine every day after dinner 
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for our joint and several benefits. I assure 
you, and I am certain, Ned, that you will 
give me full credit for the assertion, that for 
the pangs entertuned by me occasioned by 
my reverses, there was no consolation so 
great as the reflection that you had not suf- 
fered any diminution of your personal com- 
forts. Yon still could hnnt, shoot, fish, 
drink, and dress as befitted your rank and 
birth. I have hidden as much as possi- 
ble the numerous ehifte that I was put to, 
in order to support the remains of oar 
once princely establishment ; but I at last 
find myself compelled to acknowledge that 
I ain at my wit's end, Dickory Crump 
writes to me by the last mail, that he cannot 
borrow on bill, bond, or any kind of instru- 
ment, another guinea for me ; and that, as I 
have anticipated two half-yearly payments, 
he will not make any farther advances. 
Now, Ned, without money, credit, friends, or 
the remotest chance of obtaining either one 
OT the other, what is to be done V 

Sir Godfrey stopped at thb query, and re- 
garded his son with an earnest gaze. 

" And do you think, father," said the heir 
to the wreck of Wynford Grange, as, rising 
hastily from bis seat, and striding towards 
Sir Godfrey, he clutched his hand in both his 
palms and pressed it warmly as he spoke ; — 
"and do you think, father," repeated he, 
"that 1 was not already aware of what you 
have now told me f I have listened patiently 
to every syllable of your communication ; but 
there was not a word, throughout the whole 
of it, of intelligence to me. I knew the kind- 
ness of your intentions, and heaven forbid 
that I should have fmstrated them by be- 
traying a knowledge of your a^irs prerious 
to your expressed desire for my so doing. I 
know not whether I am ri^t or whether I 
am wrong," continued the young man empha- 
tically ; " but I have ever deemed strict obe- 
dience to a parent's wishes, whether expressed 
or implied, the paramount duty of every child. 
I believe, father, that I can conscientiously 
say I have always acted np to this principle." 

" Yon can, Ned, my dear boy," replied 
Sir Godfrey, making an effort to steady his 
nether lip, and brushing something away 
which suddenly affected the clearness of his 
vision ; " Yon can, indeed." 

** You 've asked me what's to be done," 
rejoined his son clteerfully. " Do you remem- 
ber your old motto ' Ifmer give tip f '" 

" That was old bluff Harry Flamstead's 
cry at the battle of Hastings," returned the 
Baronet. 

No. 37. 
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" To b« Bute it was," add«d the young man. 
"And shall one of Mb descendants dishonour 
it ? No, Dot if ruin and daatli ataccB him in 
the fac^ — a Flanutead nm^ give* rip!" 

"Egad, Ned, but yonr words warm me, 
boyl" responded Sir Godfrey. "Bat re- 
member these ore aot times wherein lance, 
mace, and broadsword can retrieve a lott 
fortune." 

■ "Bear me," said hlfl son, "You have 
asked me for my adrio^ — and I will give it. 
The houads and horse* must be sold ; the 
remuBing servant* dUmlned, except Jacob, 
whom to diseh&i^ from oar servioe would be 
to destroy ; llie house must be shut up, and 
the park oUo turned to a better advant^^ 
than supporting a herd of thin, old, toothless 
deer. / must embrace a useful profession or 
oecapation, and ytm must be satisfied with a 
pint of good paitptr dimt instead of a quart 
of the but claret. Consent to this and your 
tmnblea end wiA the word." 

" What, turn our backs on the old house, 
Ned?" said Sir Godfrey in a disconsolate 
tone and manner, wliich told how much the 
Buggeetion grieved him. 

" Yea," replied his son, " until we can re- 
turn again wi& mended fortune. For what 
can arsil our remaining," continued he, 
" until it crumble down abont our ears )" 

"I must e'en confess that repain are 
greatly wanted," rejoined the Baionet 

"A few more seasons," added his son, 
" and our quitting will ba no matter of choice. 
'nie roof is now but little more water-tight 
than a sieve." 

" It's sadly dilapidated certainly," returned 
Sir Godfrey, "and a considerable outlay is 
necMMry to nnder the plaoe loiter tenant- 
abU." 

"But which we c*nnot supply." 

" True, very true," re«ponded Sir Godfrey ; 
" and therefore we will make a virtue of 
neoessity, and yield to the stem demand with 
all the grace within our power. To your 
able dietatorship," continued lie, "I now 
snbmit myself, Ned," 



if I deput from Ibee, I ouaot lii« : 
And iD thr •)gl>> *• dw, vlut vara it eka 
But like » plaunt jlniaber in th j lap ? " 

It eaa scarcely have seosped the notice of 
the most casual observer, supposing him to 
be a little more of the peripatetic order tban 
a bulbous root, that there are persons poaeese- 
ing the influence of wealth labouring under 



the, oftentimes, ima^aiy disadvantags of 
birth and aristocratio connexions. Wlmt, 
however, will not gold eflectt Look around, 
and we shall, among other of its marvelloue 
e£FecU^ find it mingling the puddle blood of 
the plebeian with blood as pure as that of tJie 
Ptolemies. 

Within a mile of Wynford Grange there 
was a newly built, prim-tooklng building 
called Franka Villa. It had been erected in 
accordance with the taste of its late proprietor, 
Mr. Francis James Jones, a successful specu- 
lator in indigo, and christened by the present 
oconi^er, Ura. Francis Jamei Jones, now a 
widow fair, stout, and, if truth must be told, 
a little over that standard ^e for widowe, 
for^. The luoky dealer in the plant for 
dying blue, waoUng an investment for bis 
accumulated wealth, became the purchaser of 
a large portion of the estate sold at the time 
Edward Flamsteod became of age ; resolving to 
buUd a house upon his property, retire from 
buanesB, and become a country gentleman. 
The first two diviuons of his design he lived 
to accomplish ; but just as he b^an to dis- 
cover the difference between a hare and a 
rabbit, a hound and a poodle, mounting his 
horse on the near instead of tiie off nde, and 
ramming his shot into the gun aft» the in- 
troduction of the powder, he died. PosaeMed 
of a handsome jointure, Mrs. Francis James 
Jones mourned for her husband in the moet 
approved style. Her daughter, and only 
child, Emily Matilda, at this time a lisping 
Miss of sixteen, waa taken from a faehion- 
ahle boarding-school to become the com- 
panion of her mamma, and, as the relict of 
the speculator in indigo fondly hoped, at no 
distant day, the link by which the Joneaea 
might be coupled with the oldest and best 
family in the county. For it should be here 
stated, that the sanguine and watchful Mr*. 
Jones had, from the day she iiiBt lieheld the 
elegant and accomplished Edward Flomstead, 
determined, in secret communing with herself, 
that Emily MaUlda should become the bride 
of the heir apparent to the Baronetcy. 
" Only think," would the ardent dame solilo- 
quise, throwing ont her farthingale and toss- 
ing Iwck her head, frizsed and powdered sa of 
yore, " only think what the .Srown* will say 
when they hear of my daughter Lady Edward 
Flamsteod 1" 

Tliis brooding thought, perhaps dressed 
in other words^ was «ften expressed ; and, as 
may have happwied with other architecta so 
frequently met with In building magnificent 
edificee in the air, it is no wonder to people 
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of 1«M r4lnable, beoaiue more common mhw, 
that the iupentraotiire dionld oocaiionally 
totter from s want of due attention to the 
■oUdttj of tlie hue. We have often thought 
that the pfaenenienon «f ■ shower of pebbW 
oeoasioDally falling from the clouds should be 
no longer deemed « wonder, or mibjeet of 
■peculation to the philoeopher ; for when 
half mankind ore oconpled in boilding castlea 
in the air, where ia the wonder that a few of 
the Btones ahoold fiall T 

It had been on abaorbing desire for aome 
time past with Hre. Francis James JoMe — 
her hnsbond having been dead now for more 
than a year — to see the tpark of acqnaln- 
tanceehip which exiated between Edwanl and 
Emily Matilda fonned into a bnniing, glow- 
ing, orockiiag, hiaiing flame of love. For 
■cnne cauu, whioh the old lady oould not 
fathom, little or no piogreie seemed to be 
mode in the project. In rain did theoarefiil 
ntotlier atndy the latest faahimu at oonrt, 
and, with lamb axpenditnre, deck ber per- 
•onified hope in all the finery of the age, 
when Edward woi to be present. In vain 
did ahe invite Sir Godfrey and hie aon to 
mug little dinner parties, displaying her 
maaeive plate and eeatly winei^ and making 
quite a show of her poaeeatioiiB. Sir Godfrey 
drank the wine, and Edward mode himself 
agreeable to Emily Matilda; but fiuther 
there wh notbing. 

" Tie Yory strange," said Hm. Jonee, after 
a mn of defeats, "very strange, indeed. 
They must wont money, that every body 
knows, and yet all I can do makee no im- 
preMion." 

l^at which excites Uie snTprise of one 
may, like the diMovered trick of the jngi^r, 
be no caose uf wondennent to another. But 
to our pnrpoee. 

It was a bright morning in eariy spring. 
There was mndc on every bongh and twig. 
Birds — happy, wild, rorii^ birds, — wen 
twittering and chirping in the spirit of their 
joy, as if their trilling Uiroata would split 
with merriment. Bees andbutterfiiessipped 
liad sucked the early fresh-born flowers. 
The thrifty ant qnitted her earthy home, 
and ag^n songht the replcniahment of her 
store ; and even that dull laggard the qxttted 
toad, rooeed him from his long, long sleep, 
and croaked in dolefal cadenee Us heart-felt 
latisfaetion. Not a creatnie, not a thing — 
nM eiren ^ meaneet wild flower that grew 
unnoticed or uncored for— but looked the 
rery type at unalloyed, unqualified hap- 
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Glistening beads of dew filled the petals of 
the doi^ and the buttercup, and Uie mist 
still hung in folds, veiling, but not hiding the 
brook, rippling and murmuring its way 
through the valley, when tJie eligbt forms of 
two young peieons might have been seen, 
within a short distance ef Wynford Grange, 
sbvlliug side by side at thu early hour of the 
mom when all nature was being kissed by 
her fresh maiden lip. One was Edwai^ 
Flamatead ; tiie other a young and lovely 
girl, in the ripening time between the budding 
g^l uid blocnning woman. 

" I tell ye, Kate," said ber companion, 
"that our separation for tlie time I have 
named is indispensable. Exertion, and great 
exertion, on my part, is necessary to retrieve 
ourshattered fortune. Instead of remaining 
here in our penniless beggarly condition, I 
must prepare myaelf by reflection and study 
for an active life, although I cannot, ae yet, 
determine on what particular conrae to take. 
Periiaps I may try to carve my way to 
distinction with the sword " 

" Kay, nay, I beseech you not to think of 
thai," interrupted the fair girl entreatingly. 
" Let me never have to associate you, Edward, 
with cruelty and bloodshed, if — "and hervoioe 
trembled as she spoke, " if we ore not to meet 
again on earth." 

"Pooh I" exclaimed Edward gaily, as he 
passed his arm round her taper waist, and 
pressed her gently towards him. "Why, 
you speak like a child, Kate. Not meet 
again 1 If I thought that, we would never 
part. Surely," he continued in a bantering 
tone, "you are not fearful of " 

"Nothing but your safety," added his 
oomponion energelioally, while unshed tears 
floated in her dark-bine eye^ curtained by 
long silken loohea, as jetty black as the 
plume of the raven's wing. 

" Tremble not for that then, Kate," 
njoined he laughing ; " for the worthless 
•eldom meet with harm." 

"I pray that you do not jest," she re- 
turned. " I cannot bear light words at such 
a time as this." 

This was spoken with such deep emotion 
that Edward Flameteod at once changed his 
tone and manner, 

" I see, Kate," said he, tenderly taking a 
hand betvreen his own, "that you mil be 
serious in iqiite of my endeavours to prevent 
your being so. Well 1 e'en must when 
tliere's no choice, and so to yield wthout 
farther struggle. Now listen to my dedgne. 
UpMi the expiration of the time that I intend 
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to devote to the stady of a ptofesMon, or the 
attainment of some profitable employntent, 
which mast depend on tho result of applica- 
iB which will be made to certain quarters 
upon my father and myself arriving in 
London, I shall, when succeeaful, and suc- 
cessful I feel sure to be, proudly return and 
claim you, dear Kate, as the reward of my 
victory. Then we flliall have no longer to 
fear the pains, and penalties, and contempt 
which track the heels of the poor gentleman ; 
and instead of tears, and eigha, and evil 
forebodings, we shall have nothing but 
suuny smiles, joy, and pleasurable anticipa- 

" You are very sanguine, Edward," ob- 
served hie companion. 

" But not more ao tiian I feel that I have 
a right to be," returned he. " I am sanguine, 
because I know that I may depend upon my 
own exertions, which I will use to the best 
and utmost of my ability. Confidence is the 
choicest herald of success." 

"As you think, so must I," added Kate ; 
" although," she continued, "I never felt so 
great a reluctance to agree with you before." 

The speaker was the daughter and only 
Burvivi:^ child of Dr. Owen, the wortliy 
and excellent vicar of Wynford, who, when 
a poor and friendless curate, had been pre- 
sented with the living, by his patron Sir 
Godfrey Flamstead. it was any thing but a 
wealthy one ; but it enabled the Doctor to 
: comfortably in the neat little house c^led 
the Bectory, within a short diatance from 
tlie Grange, and to gratify his taste in pur- 
chasing old books and manuscripts. The 
Doctor, a thin, little man, with a high bald 
head, and mild, benevolent countenance, was 
deeply read in clasdc lore, and, tieing ap- 
pointed tutor to Edward Flamstead when a 
stripling, it was one of the great objects of 
his life, to make his pnpU as accomplished a 
scholar as himself. Much to the estimable 
Doctor's delight, he lUscovered tbat Edward 
I never so happy as when at the Rectory 
poring over his Ovid, Horace, or Cicero, or 
solving the problems and theorems of Euclid. 
It had escaped the short-sighted little Doctor 
that, while his pupil was apparently ab- 
sorbed in the study of the eminent poets 
and philosophers of by-gone ages, he fre- 
quency peeped over the top of his book, and 
exchanged smilea with Kate Owen, who 
made all sort« of excuses to remain in the 
apartment, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances'of her father. 

"The weather is extremely fine, why not 



take a ramble this morning?" the Doctor 
would say, wiping his barnacles. 

"Don't you think it will rain!" KaU 
replied, takmg her knitting needles, as if her 
purpose to remun was fixed. 

"Bain, my dear!" exclaimed the Doctor 
looking over his glsBses, and for the first time 
discovering the stolen glanoea between his 
pupil and his daughter. "The Bar — o — 
meter — " he could get no further. Uke 
electricity the truth flashed through the 
nerves of the Doctor, and it quite took his 
breath away. 

Pretty Kate crimsoned like a peony, while 
Edward became suddenly afflicted with an 
extremely dry, hacking cough. 

This triflii^ and light occurrence had 
taken place years ago ; but it made an in- 
delible impression on the minds of all parUe« 
concerned. How Sir Godfrey was made 
acquunted with the aCeSr, was never exactly 
known by the young couple ; but soon after 
its occurrence the Baronet joked his son 
immensely about his Kadist at the Rectory, 
and seemed to enjoy Edward'e confusion to 
an amazing extent. Far from objecting or 
throwing any obstacles in the way of his 
son's attachment, the good-natured Sir God- 
frey considered it a great blessing to have 
the prospect of so charming a daughter-in-law 
in view. And if a thought of the dearth of 
means occauonally proved an alloy to the 
pleasurable reflection, be would breathe a 
prayer that he might sooner die than be in 
the way of preventing the consummation of 
ffed'a wislies. 

The worthy, inestimable, little, brisk 
Dr. Owen scarcely credited his senses, 
and he began to quote Tadtns, Valerius, 
Flaccus, Juvenal, Eusebins, and others, in 
order to test the soundness of his mind, 
when be learned that Sir Godfrey was not 
opposed to the match. " To be sure," said 
the Doctor in confidence to himself, " Kate 
is a comely lass, and few can translate I>atin 
and Greek, make pies and puddings, sing and 
knit winter hose, as she can. But to become 
the wife of Sir Godfrey FIamstead,'s son '. " 
and then the Doctor became lost in a laby- 
rinth of amazement, and wandered, like his 
Noughts, a great way off, without rhyme or 
reason for his guide. 

So matters stood on the eventful morning 
of Kate Owen's introduction to onr readers. 

Steeling himself to the purpose, Edorard 
had arranged this early walk with his beloved, 
that he might make known to her the press- 
ing dithculties which surrounded hie father 
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and himaelf, and the nHcsdty for Inunedinte 
nativity on hia part tA obtain a liveliltood. 
The former part of the communication caused 
no r^ret for henelf: she ni>nld, not having 
a dower^r, rather wed Edward as a poor man 
than a rich one. But when she found that 
a teparation was necessary, it atruck like an 
idele into as narro a little, foolish, palpi- 
taUng heart aa tret throbbed in woman's 

bOMDI. 

" We wiU not speak any more about it 

w," said Edward, aa they bent their foot- 
stepa towards the Rectory. " This world is 
made np oi meetings and aeparations, and 

« it not for the latt«r we could not enjoy 
the pleaaure of the former." 

" Bnt it seema ao very sad that you should 
leare roe," replied Kate. " I never thought 
we were to part for any length of time," 
added she tearfully. 

" Cheer up, deareat," responded Edward, 
" and let not another word be spoken on the 

" My father will be aadly grieved to hear 
of thia," returned Kate. 

"Not so much aa you anticipate," added 
" One of the laat valuable aphorisms that 
he nsed his best endeavours to impress upon 
ray mind waa, ' Confide in the future rather 
tliAn fear it. For the eventa to come an as 
strictly, although mysteriously, defined as 
thoae of the past ; and if ye can conacien- 
tiooaly declare that for the past there ia no 
cause to dread, put yoor faith and trust in 
the great Ruler that such may be tlie result 
of time herEafter.' " 



"Wtirill, fiir qnacn, up to tha miHintain'a top. 
And muk Uh muiicsl cODduioa 

Of boundi Bud ecbv id Mnjnndian." 

Jacob Pebittmar had been in Sir God- 
frey's service in the capacity of hnntaman 
for thirty-two years, and during that time 
neither roaster nor servant were heard to 
make a complaint of the conduct of each 
other in tfieir relative positions. Jacob was 
a long-bodied, bandy-legged individual, with- 
out any remarkable personal diatinction, save 
lore tlian ordinary expresuon of gravity 
a set of very round, rubicund features, 
an immoderate share of vanity in pos- 
sessing a long, thick pigtail, which occupied 
tha greater portion of its proprietor's leisure 
hoois in maintaining it in perfection of order 
and condition. This now obsolete ornament 
1« the hnman form was, with Jacob, the 



focus of all the diffused rays of vanity dart- 
ing from the sun of conceit centred in his 
bosom. Never, certainly, did a, pigtail have 
more attention beatowed upon it in shape of 
combing, brushing, tying, powdering, greas- 
ing, and perfuming, than the luxuriant thatch 
of Jacob Frettyman's cerebellum, and its 
immediate vicinity. 

As has been before stated, Jacob was a 
grave specimen of the genai homo. He 
deteated to laugh with all his heart, on 
Bccoont of the risible musclea in motion 
destroying that dignity which he so highly 
prized as an attribute of his station. For it 
sliould be observed, that as huntsman to Sir 
Godfrey Flamstead, Jacob Prettyman deemed 
his position in society as something above the 
ordinary quality ; and when in the zenith of 
his master's prosperity he had seventy-five 
couples of hounds in the kennel, and ten 
horses in the atable for his exclusive use, 
would have taken the breath away of many a 
roodest individual to have seen him arrivi 
all the pomp and circumstance of state by 
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writing of " the days of old ; ' 
and therefore, oor slating that Jacob's hour for 
throwing the hounda into the brake was just 
aa Reynard had licked his lips from his dainty 
noctoraal meal, need occasion no astonish- 
ment. Then it was, when the stars were 
just fading before the early beams of morning, 
that Jacob, dressed in his showy livery, with 
his pigtail nnctuons with clammy greaae, 
and floured aa white as a snow-drif^ with 
all the importance of a commander-in-chief 
about to fight and show his tactics with the 
enemy, cheered his gallant pock and woke 
the day with bis ringing halloo. Then it 
waa that, knowing the eyes of Sir Godfrey 
and the genUemen of the hunt were upon 
him, he rose in his stirrups^ and, as the first 
whimper gave intelligence of the " varmint " 
being ^oot, he blew ths great bugle slung 
across his dioulders, and made the hills and 
valleys echo and re-echo with music that 
sent a myriad of fairies to hide in the petals 
of the wild flowers growing in the dell. 

It is acamety neceaaary to say, that much 
of Jacob's supreme dignity became greaUy 
tarnished aa the hand of adversity stretched 
its skeleton fingers over Wynford Grange. 
The number of hounds, by degrees, dwindled 
down to ten couples, and the ten horses to 
one. Instead of two whippera-in, and three 
kenneIsmen,who were placed under his imme- 
diate arbitrary control and government, these 
offices had long since been abolished, and the 
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whole now were condeniad and united in the 
peraon of Jacob Prettyman. No budihed 
lord, no prima minister ejected from the fewt 
of the loaves and fishei of office, oould feel 
more the loaa of bis power and tinsel of 
grandeur than did Jacob ; but with tha 
submission of the Arab to the decrM of 
destiny, ha bowed to fate, and, in his own 
graphic language, "made the beit of a bad 

Little did Jacob Prettyman thbk, when 
chewing the cud of ths bitter downfall of 
his grandeur, that he should be called upon 
forafurthsr pressare upon his stoidam. But 
we anticipate. 

For once — we must repeat the last mono- 
syllable in italics — for mfit the hnntsman 
stood with the rein of his saddled horse in 
his hand before the entrance of the principal 
court in the kennel in a spiritless, and, if 
the expression may be used, hang-dog, 
wretched, blue-devillsh mood. 0ns hand 
wa« upon the latch of the ^te, while the 
other held the bridle of his horse, which, 
perhapa, to keep hie maater in countcaanoe, 
imitated his sorrowful expression by drooping 
his head between bis knees, and standing so 
as to rest three of his legs out of the four. 

Jacob Prettyroan's neckerchief was tied 
with the same scrupnloos care as ever, and 
bis pigtail evinoed in the arrangemeDt of 
every hab that that devotion had l>een paid 
ia it which its proprietor never ftuled to dis- 
play. His boots bore the original polish, his 
spurs thelf first brightness, his double-thong 
its whit«neHi, and ths entire appointment* 
that extreme delicacy of touch which the 
surface of Jacob Prettyman, in his full 
unifonn, always displayed. Still there was 
something within which subdued, and, as it 
were, extinguished the glitter which would 
have shone and sparkled on another ooca- 

«And it's come to this, has itT" said 
Jacob, shaking his head and heaving a Mgh 
from the deepest reoesses of hie heart. "And 
it's come to this, has iti" repeated he. 
" Here 's the last time I shall ever unkennel 
Sir Godfrey's hounds, and, mayhap, any 
body's else. It seems a dream," continued 
Jacob, "but it's a fact, and all foots ere 
stubborn things, more espedally this." 

The huntsman paused here, and after 
sundry wiy faces, oontinoed, — " After 
growing gray in the service of so good a 
master," said he, " to find mys^ forced to 
quit him ! By Saint Paul I " exclaimed 
Jacob, " it 's enough to make a man wish for 



a shower of pitchforks. As far as th« wages 
are concerned," continued he, " I 'd have 
gon« on, as I have done for the laat three 
years, in a sort of running aeeennt without 
any end, until that day of nckoning eomei 
when all debte are paid. Bat that wasn't 
to be^ it appean. No." 

The huntsman again oame to a check, 
and tiien, catching the shadow of his fore- 
thought, hit off the coDcludon of his soliloquy. 

" This is the last day of the season," 
resumed Jacob, "and, as I was told yester- 
day, it's te be the last of all the seasons as 
&r as Sir Godfrey's mastenhip is concerned. 
Well ! " continued the huntsman, his eyes 
flashing as he spoke, and his blood running 
hotiy and speedily throngh his vein^ " the 
ashes fnaa such an ember should bum 
brightly to the end. Tliis day shall never 
l>e forgotten in these parte," and thus speak- 
ing, he threw open the gate, and out rushed 
the joyous expectant pack. 

^e number did not exceed live couples ; 
bnt the admirer of the i^mmetrical, however 
fastidious a connoisseur be might be, w^inld 
have been poailed tohavefonudanngle fanit 
in the shape, sim, speed, and spirit of these 
remains of Sir Oodfrey's former matchless 
hunting establishment, and ft was proverbial 
throughout the OMmtry, that a fox muM, 
when once their tongues were opened at him, 
run to earth or die. 

Grouping round the huntsman, the honnds 
expressed thehr delight at the anticipated 
sport, by springing and leaping about him ; 
but, instead of, as was his wont, acknowledg- 
ing their gambols, calling their names, speak- 
ing to, and cheering them, Jacob took no 
notice of his favourites, but, in a gloomy 
silence, threw himself inte the saddle and 
proceeded, in accordance with his orders, to 
the spot appointed for the meeting. 

If tiie news liad l>e*n spread by the fleet 
pinions of the wind, it could scarcely have 
been more generally or more speedily known 
that Sir Godfrey Flamstead was about to 
leave the home of his fathers for years, and 
It might be for ever. To say that universal 
regret was expressed for leagnea around at 
this intelligenoe, is to give but a poor descrip- 
tion of the feeling so generally entertained. 
In all grade* of society, but more especially 
with the poor, the Baronet was deemed, and 
rightiy BO, the best among the good ; and 
although for some years past he had not been 
able to keep open house to all, yet his profuse- 
nesB and boundless generosity in former times 
had not been forgotten, and never could be. 
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And even now, although friends had turned 
their backs on his fallen fortune, and he 
felt tiie fangs of ingratitude, yet, as far as hie 
naeans extended, he never permitted iJie 
needy and diatresaed to go from hie door nn- 
relieved or unsolaoed. 

" God blesB him 1 " was the fervent ejacu- 
laUon whenever hia name waa mentioned ; 
and then tale aft«r tale would be told of his 
liberality, his dashing deedi by field and 
flood, his jokee and jests ; for few, indeed, 
were they who, living within a score long 
miles of Wynford Grange, could not narrate 
many a story concerning Sir Godfrey Flam- 
stead. 

Far and wide it was known that the last 
opportunity of ever beholding Uie Baronet 
at the head of his hounds, or, probably to 
many, ever on earth again, was an this closing 
day of his masterBhip, Crowds, therefore, 
from every quarter of the compass congre- 
gated at the place where the meet was to be 
held. Old men, leaning heavily on their 
Htoffa witll long white locks flowing to their 
shoulders, tottered forwards, saying, " It 
wonld go hard, indeed, not to see his honour 
once again ; for they remembered him a boy 
fifty years ago and more." Their dames, 
too, with cratch-stick in hand, followed in 
their wake vrith palsied limbs, adding, " Ay, 
forsooth, those tcere times, those were 1 " 
Stnrdy peasants, troops of nrchins, and 
roud^ dressed in holyday gear, assembled 
to pay theii parting respect to Sir Godfrey. 
The ploughshare was abandoned, the flail no 
longer swnng mnsically on the bam floor, 
and tiia hum and bur-r-r of the spinning- 
wheel was hnohed in silence. Not a creature, 
not even the spectacle-nosed pedagagua pre- 
siding in austere and dreaded authority, was 
to be seen in the village school-room ; and 
even the clnb-footed taUor deserted his board 
on which he sat and stitched away the 
greater portion of his life, crooning old ballads 
to himself. AU had gone to take a respectful 
and reluctant farewell of the good Sir Godfrey 
Flamstead. 

"Hero they cornel" hallooed a hundred 
tongues, " here come the hounds," as Jacob 
Frettyman made his appearance from the 
end of a long, winding lane leading on to a 
steril waste called Gipsy Hollow. 

" It was a different sight, I ween, soma 
twenty years ago," whispered one to his 
companion, as the huntsman conducted his 
limited paek through the throng mounted on 
a horse showing the efFecta of time and hard 
work. **I remember," continued the^Maker, 



" when the meet was gayer than a fair 

" So do I right well," replied the other. 
"But look, here's Sir Godfrey coming up, 
and the young Sir Edward that is to be, 
with him." 

" And a noble young gentleman he b," 
returned the first speaker. " Nobody could 
mistake him of Iieing a sprig from the old 
stock. He's a Flamstead from head to heel." 

" And in heart and speech, too," was the 
rejoinder. " For he has not onJy a land 
feeling towards every body, but a kind way 
of letting one know diat he has." 

The crowd, both mounted and on foot, gave 
way as the Baronet and his son arrived ; 
and OS they passed, audibla whispers were 
heard showering down all sorts of blessings 
upon their heads. Sir Godfrey rode through 
the congregated mass of his humble but 
sincere well-wishers, exchanging salutations 
with all within hailing distance, and bowing 
to the yeomen with the same punctiliousness 
that he would have done to his sovereign. 

To many ha gave his hand, and long 
hearty gripes were given in silence, although, 
if eyes ever performed tiie office of the toDgne, 
many spoke on this occasion. 

Jacob Frettyman, with no anumed gravity, 
iiad withdrawn himself and hia hounds to 
some little distance off, where, on a small 
hillock, he lemuned CMitemplating the scene 
before him with as dejected a eonntenance as 
a man, bereft of every earthly happiness can 
readily be conceived to wear, without any 
very great stretch upon the powers of the 
imsgUiation. 

Perceiving that hie master wu approach- 
ing, he settled himself In his saddle, raised 
his whip-hand to the peak of his blaek velvet 
oap, and spurred a few paces to meet him. 

"Now, Jacob," said Sir Godfrey, "we are 
ready." 

The huntsman slightly raised his oap, 
turned his bony horse ronnd, and, giving 
him both the rowels deeply in his ianks^ 
crashed through a tall bntl-finch hedge into 
die furEB brake called Gipsy's Hallow. 

" Jaeob, I see," remarked Edward, irith B 
smile, "has determined to give us a touch of 
his best ^nallty to-day." 

" Poor fellow! " responded the Baronet, " it 
will be more from his eonrage and resolutioa 
to bum brightly to tiie last, then, than from 
uiy pleasnre he can fsel. FiA I Pm getting 
as sentimental as that pale, pasty-faced 
Emily Matilda Jones," cootJnned Sir God- 
frey, laughing. 
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" High, wind him ! " cried Jacob. " Hoik, 
hoik 1 Drag on him ! Hare at him, hoik, 
Iioik I " 

With a dash and a spirit tliat allowed the 
purity of blood and metal of their kith and 
kin, the little gallant band swept through 
briar and brake, and answered their hunts- 
man's cheer hy redouliliug their elFortB to 
discover the retreat of " 'cute Charley." 

" Give it him ! hoik " 

A whimper. 

"Hark!" 

By the goda, 'Us a findl The hound 
throws a deep-toned, bold challenge forth, 
drowning all doubt of its being « deceptive 
babble. 

" Hark t« Ringwood ! " hallooed Jacob, 
with his heart in hia voice. " Hark to Ring- 
wood ! hark, hark to him, my beauties ! " 

Like a flash of light the bounds flew 
to the leader's cry, and in an instant the 
air was loaded with the mu^c of their 
tongue. 

" Gently there, gently there, for'ard I " said 
Sir Godfrey, as a few of the ardent pushed 
to the end of the cover. " Keep still and 
quiet, as you value your day's sport," con- 
tinned he. 

" There he goes '. " shouted one, pointing 
with a strughtened finger and startuig eyes 
as the fox gave himself to view. 

" Here he is ! " cried another. 

" r most entreat of ye," said Sir Godfrey, 
" to be ulent There u nothing so likely to 
cause him to tie chopped as " 

"Tally-ho I" cried a voice, as a stout, 
shy, and gallant fox showed himself on the 
verge of the cover, and, in a moment, back 
into the brake he turned, lifting a tag at the 
tip of his brnsh aa white as snow. 

" ConfuBton ! " exclaimed Sir Godfrey, 
with the blood mounting to his cheelu. 
" Confusion," repeated he, " they 've headed 

The offender saw his mistake when too 
fate, and, seeing the Baronet approaching, 
endeavoured to avoid the rating he per- 
ceived to be in preparation. Sir Godfrey, 
however, rode up to his side, saying, " I 
must beg of you, sir, to be quiet. It is far 
from my wish to say any thing that might 
oflend or wound the fbelings of the humblest 
individual who joins my hounds, but I will 
not permit unsportaroanlike conduct to pass 
uncensured. A view-halloo," continued Sir 
Godfrey, " may be all very proper at certain 
times ; but for a fox in cover it is not only 
Dnnecessat; for asnsting hounds, hut nine 



times out of ten proves highly detrimantal, 
as in the present instance. Learn to be ^uiet, 
dr, learn to be quiet," repeated Sir Godfrey, 
in an admonitory tone and manner, " uiil 
you'll set the best example that heads the 
' Rules for sportsmen to observe in the field.' " 

In a few minutes the hounds agun pressed 
the unwilling fox from the thicket, and tbe 
clear musical " Gome away " from Edwud 
Flamstead, showed that matters w«re as 
they could be wished. "Gone away, gone 
away!" now rang from twenty tongues. 

" For'ard, for'ard 1 " hallooed the hnnta- 

" Hold hard, gentlemen i " cried Sir God- 
frey, " Let them get well at him, and then 
ride over 'em if ye can." 

Ringwood, with two couplee of his cmu- 
panions, swept from the gorse before the fox 
had gained a hundred yards in advance, and, 
settling tfl him, away they went as if rsMlved 
to race him down at once without let, check. 

Cap in hand, and his p^tvl standing 
stiffly and fiercely ont, Jacob spurred his way 
out of the cover, and, bringing the bunch of 
taU hounds with him, he lifted them hard to 
tbe front, and in a few secwids tbe whole 
were streaking along like a shadow from one 
body, and every tongue throwing melody to 
the breeze. 

" 'Tis a burning scent," remarked Edward 
Flamstead to his father, as tbey galloped 
over the flat at the commencement of the mn. 

"Ay, Ned," replied Sir Godfrey, "he 
who lives to the end of this must slkow hia 
possession of the three essential qualificadABs 
in a aportsraao— skill, courage, and jndg- 

" Which doubtless we shall see displayed 
in yourself," rejoined his son, laughing. 

" Ah ! " returned Sir Godfrey, shaking hia 
head, " I want the fire of youth ; but I mnat 
try to 1^0 there or thereabouts to-day." 

At ttie onset of the chase, the fox led 
across tbe open heath for al>out a mile, and, 
there l>eing none of those impediments to 
cause the irresolute to crane and falter, the 
whole field scoured across it without any 
diminution of the numbers. With extra- 
ordinary determination to be in front iriwre 
there were no difficulties to encounter, a f*w 
urged their horses with whip, spur, and voice, 
in the leading flight ; but at the first barria, 
whiodi was a high bank vrith a strong growth 
of hawthorn on the top, these ardent and 
ambitions Nimrods drew their bridle-retna, 
and, standing in their stirrups, stretched their 
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necks over the slop Ut their eonme in heN- 
frlt-JTlg f e&r. 

" Cleftr the way 1 " hmllooed Jkcob Pretty- 
nun, coming Dp ; and erammiDg hii old, well- 
tatored hnnter at the fence, he flew thiongfa 
and acroea it with the ease of thought. 

"Hie — orer!" cried Edward, throwing 
oat hia whip-hand, and charging it at the 
■ims moment with the hnntaman. 

" Now, gentlemen," b^ Sir Godfrey, in a 
rallying tone, " what art yon loolcing at ! " 
And while be spoke, his horse roee like a 
bird, and dipped aeroee the raaper as lightly 
as if poBseBsed of feathered pinions. 

The way being led, many who feared to 
pioneer the course for themselves now followed 
in the rear, and vainly strove to recover the 
distance lost. For such was the pace that 
but a few yards forfeited to donbt were never 
to be regauied. 

Now, flying over elastic and velvet-bUded 
tarf ; then scouring through the deep and 
heavy fallows ; at one moment skimming np 
the steep acclivity, and then over the top they 
dipped, and down the slope they rattled at 
hreathless speed. On went the diasel 

Gates, rails, walls, banks, brooks, and 
fences were taken in the eonrse withont a 
thought of their difficulty or danger. The 
ardour waxed wanner at every stride, and 
that which, at an earlier period of the run, 
wonld have made hearts and nerves flatter, 
was not even heeded with a thought. On 
w«it the chase J 

Flocks of sheep, and herds of frightened 
cattle scampered to the corners of their bonn- 
daiiea, and stared at the fleet bounds and 
throng sweeping past in dumb but palpable 
amaiement. Horses, ranging idly in rich 
pasttues, roused by the inspiring and well- 
known soands, stood statue-like at fiist, with 
pricked ears and distended nostrils, and then, 
as the gladdening cry of the pack gave notice 
of its approach, their eyee flashed lire, and, 
scorning all restraint, away they rushed over 
tail, hedge, and ditch, to join in the noble 
sport. On went the chase ! 

Mile after mile was scoured, and yet with 
unabated vigour the hunt continued. Occa- 
uonally a view halloo was heard at a short 
distance forwards, announcing that Reynard, 
with bU his desperate struggle to get ahead, 
and make the space long between him and 
his enemies, had met with very indifierent 
SHCOes^ considering the great exertioiis 
need. Fly he must, and fly he did ; but 
tbtre were those in his track that kept pace 
with him. 



Ahreart of Jacob Prettyman, rode Edward 
Flametead ; and it was a gallant sight, let who 
will gainsay it, to see both ride with such 
skill and noble spirit. There were no swerv- 
ing — no funt hearts with them. Straight 
ae feathered shafts they flew at the yawning 
impediments stretched before their horses' 
heads, and, neck-and-neek, held the enviable 
poeilion of leaders of the van. 

"Heads up, and slams down !" cried the 
huntsman in an ecstasy of enthnnasm, point- 
ing with his whip to the hounds not two 
hundred yards in advance ; " that's the way. 
Master Edward, I love to see 'em go." 

Jacob having addressed bjs young master 
by this juvenile title, when in long winter 
nights, he used to charm his ears by relating 
duing deeds by field and flood, as he sat 
astride upon his knee, a mischievons, ftt, 
chubby boy, sUll observed his ancient cus- 
tom by calling him " Master Edward." 

** What a head they carry I " returned 
Edward admiringly. 

" Ybs, idr," added the hnnstman ; " and if 
I'm not out of my reckoning, and no accident 
happens in the shape of an open earth, they'll 
hold it for some time to come." 

Sir Godfrey, as was his habit, held a con- 
spicuous position ; and if it was not so forward 
as his son's, still he well muntained his de- 
clared resolution " to be there or thereabonta." 

Like leaves in antnmn weather, the field 
now dropped off one hy one ; and, instead of 
the motley number thundering along helter- 
skelter, as at fii«t, there were but a select few 
left in their glory alone. And even this 
choice number gradually became more choice, 
until some half dosen only had the power of 
living with the pack. On went the chase ! 

Through dark, deep woods, and bckmb 
wide, open fields, and down green vales, and 
up steep, precipitous hills, and over heath, 
oommon, and waste, the hounds continued 
the rapid race between life and death — life 
in escape and death in defeat. There was no 
lack of ardour in either the pnrming or pur- 
sued. The latter evinced^ love of existence 
by the terrific struggle made to preserve it, 
and the former the keen and whetted appe- 
tite for blood, in the desperate eflbrt to pull 
their victim down, and let flow tiie crimson 
current from his arteries. 

Hour after hour fled. Long shadows 
streaked themselves upon the earth, the sink- 
ing snn gilded the tree-top, and, at length, 
the thickening shades of evening fell in misty 
folds around ; but still the chase went on. 

Sir Godfrey's jaded horse had for some 
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time exhibited thoH gjmptomB of tJiBtreea 
wliioli told Uiat natun vras exbauatod ; and 
his rider, fioding that lie could go no fiutlier 
without the iortura of force, pulled him to a 
stond-ttill, with the determinstion of not go- 
ing a (tep fnrtfaer, 

" By the Saints 1 " exekinied the BaninBt, 
dtimoimting, " this nm will lut till raid- 
There were now no followera left eicept 
Jacob Prettyman and Edward Flunateod. 
All the rest hod been beaten off; bnt they 
still held their placet. The fluika of thur 
hoTBCB, bowerer, told tbn Mreritynsedtokeep 
them at the hreatbleBB speed, for the rowels 
of their spniH and their heela wen Epeokled 
with gore, — ftnd mire, foam, and sweat, 
coTered their bodiei from cmpper to bit. 

Night now began to drop darkly around. 
The moon struck her pale beams throngh 
thin fleecy clouds ; — still the chase went on. 
Bright stars twinkled in the blue firmament, 
and were reflected in the mirror of watcn : — 
still the chaae went on. Rastica, who had 
Aniihed their labours for the day, pauaed in 
their retnm home, or rushed to their oottoge 
doors, to listen to the nnnraal sounds at so 
late an hour ; and then, as silence became 
suddenly again restored, began to qneeUou 

"I can go no farther," shouted Edward, 
in a diy, husky voice. 

" Hold on," returned Jacob in a similar 
hooTM tone, " hold on, sir," repeated he, " for 
a minute longer. He's not fifty yards afora 

Thus cheered, Edward pricked his beaten 
horse forwards, but, staggsring for a few 
yuds with a la«t eflbrt, his head dropped 
between his kneea, and he fell dead on the 
gceentward. 

Hit rider was thrown Kghtly, and withont 
a bruise, and disengaging himself from the 
stJrmp* ha spnmg to his feet, jnst as a loud, 
hearty, and ringing " Who-whoop ! " bunt 
from tiie lips of the bnnt«man. 

"By Heaven, they've killed him!" ex- 
olumed Edward, running forward to witness 
the victory of the gallant hounds. 

He had not proceeded far nhen he saw the 
indistinct form of Jacob returning. The 
huntsman was leading his horse, and the 
hounda were following panting and exhausted 
at his heels. 

"Well, Jacob t" ejaculated his yonng 
master, " the snccen has coet ns dearly, for 
the Roan dropped dead from under me ; but 
Where's the brush?" 



The huntanau replied in a thisk, innrticu- 
Ute, myBt«rious voice, that "he didn't know." 

"Net blow!" edioed Edward. "What 
do ye m«an V 

" Exactly what I say. Master Edward," 
replied Jaoob, in « alow, nwasaied voice. 
" I saw the fox," continued he, " «■ plainly 
as I now eae you ; and I had done so for 
minutes before, when we were miming him 
from scent to view. I oay, sir, that I saw 
this with my own eyes, and I also saw the 
hounds run in to him, and pull him down in 
the middle of this very grmaa field that we are 
now standing in." 

"Well [" said Edward, as the huntsman 
arrived at a pause In his narrative. 

"With a who-whoop, which yon might 
hare heard, sir," resumed Jacob, " I jumped 
ofiT to save the brush and pads, when there 
was nothing left to save or to see." 

« Ha, ha, ha 1 " lau^ied Edward. " What, 
they swallowed him, skin, marrow, bones, 

"Swallowed him!" ejaculated the hnnts- 
man. " Could five couple of hounds, s' 
break up and goa^ a fox while a man w 
throwing his foot out of the stiirup 1 li 
no, no," continued he ; " I thought a miracle 
would be worked on the last day of Sir 
Godfrey Flamstead'shnnt^-and I didn't live 
to be mistaken." 



" Toa old, hj Haven ; let still tfae ifomnn tike 
An eldtr than busBlf ; » wan tbe la bin. 
So mji ihe keral in bv bvbsjui^l bc^rt." 

Mits. Francis Jambs JoNBS sat in the break- 
&Bt parlour of Fimnca Villa, in a gloomy dis- 
consolate mood. Before her on the table 
were some writing materials, and the Coun^ 
Herald, containing In one column an adver- 
tisement for the disposal of Sir Godfrey's 
horses and hounds, and in another a paragraph 
announdng that the Baronet and his son were 
about to proceed immediately to the Conti- 
nent, much to the r^ret of every body in the 
vicinity of Wynford Grange. 

Seated at some UUle distance was Emily 
Matilda, busily engaged with pencils and 
colours, in the endeavour to draw the repre- 
sentation of some animal with legs and wings, 
bnt whether the design was intended for an 
eagle, ooek-robin, butterfly, or grasAopper, 
would have puizled a naturalist of high '_ 
tensions. Emily Matilda was certunJy that 
which Sir Godfrey deugnated her to be, " a 
pasty-faced girl." There was no appeannce 
whatever of blood in her features, and her 
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lips h&d that ashy hae which might lead au 
obwrver to conclude she noi iu the eoDBtant 
liabit of Indntging in pickles. Her hair naa 
approximating to red, it not poaitiYely of the 
shade called "carroty;" andherfignre had that 
want of roDndnesa in all points, tliat hor 
ehrooicler would be unworthy of credit, and 
prove himself to be a gross flatterer, if he 
deecribed it by any other term than the gra- 
phical one ** scraggy." 

" Matilda, iny love," ssii Mrs. Jones. 

" Yeth, maf" returned the young lady. 

" Leave the room, child," replied her 
mother. " I wish to be alone for an honr." 
The request was readily obeyed, and Mrs. 
Jones left alone ; that Is, if the society of a 
smsU faX spaniel, snoring on a neighbouring 
footstool, is to be consida«d as nothing. 

" So," BUd Mrs. Jones, glancing for the 
fiftieth time at the paragraph in the news- 
paper, " they are going to leave, and my hopes 
Are doomed for ever to be blighted. 'Tia use- 
less to deceive myself," continued the widow, 
rising hastily from her chair, and pacing the 
room hnrriedly ; " 1 never have, and I never 
will. Emily Matilda u plun, and far from 
being so accomplished as the money spent 
on her edncation would lead one to hope. 
But then her fortune I depended on as tiie 
attraction; and this^ notwiUistanding myfre- 
qaent hints to the son, and plainer intima- 
tions to Sir Godftcy, has proved, from first 
to last, a complete failure." 

Mn, Francis James Jones sidd no more 
aloud ; but her lips continued to mutter, 
and she walked the length of the apartment 
a hundred times, as her limbs sympathised 
with the rapidity of her thoughts. 

At length she paused. Doubt was in her 
glance. Her brow knit deeply, and then her 
lips compressed, as if the purpose was re- 
solved and fixed. 

"I'll do it," sud she, "let the rMult be 
whatit may;"and, sitting down, Mrs. Jones 
seized a pen, wrote, and addressed a note to 
fflrGodA^y. 

After despatching this, she snmmuned 
the tirewoman, and commenced her toilet 
with serupuloue care. 

The rim brocaded silk dress, with sweep- 
ing train and forthingale beneath, was put 
on, with due attention for effect to every fold 
■nd crease. High-heeled and hnckled slippers 
tightly and even pinchingly encased her feeL 
The mo«t becoming wig, powdered and re- 
dolent with unctuous perfume, rose like a 
pyramid above her head, and surmounting 
this was one of the neatest, most coquettish. 



useless, captivating, liltle coifs, that ever 
lured the admiration of man in maid, wife, 

Black patches were then placed where 
formerly there were dimples ; for their places 
had long since been unurped by other inden- 
tures called " wrinkles." A touch of rouge 
was then administered to the cheeks, and, 
after softening down the bridge of the nose, 
the centre of the forehead, and the chin, with 
a white powder, Mrs. Francis James Jones's 
mirror gave evidence that the labour of art 
was complete. 

"Just in time," observed the widow, as a 
knock at the ball door of Franca Villa an- 
nounced the arrival of the expected visiter. 

In less than a minute more, Mrs. Jones, 
with a slight but palpable trepidation of 
feeling, entered the withdrawing room with 
all the grace and dignity of that formal era, 
giving the tips of her fingers to Kr Godfrey 
to conduct her, with a profn^on of bow^ to 

At the conclusion of this ceremony, the 
usual questions and answers, commonplace 
then as they ore now, concerning health and 
the weather, were interchanged, and then 
an opportunity was afforded to the widow to 
open her masked battery by the Baronet 
observing, that " he had had the honour of a 
note requesting his early attendance at 
Franca Villa, and it was a great pleasure to 
reply to it in person immediately upon re- 
ceiving the intimation," 

Mrs. Francis James Jones coughed, drew 
her laced handkerchief across her lips, and 
replied, that " Sir Godfrey would doubtlessly 
consider her a strange creature when he 
learned the canse of her desire to see and 
consult him. Bnt the truth was, she had 
lately thought of a matter on which no one 
could give her so mnch valuable information 
as Sir Godfrey." 

The Baronet was quite delighted at the 
preference shown him, and expressed his 
readiness to reveal all within his power and 
keeping. 

"Withont further mysterj-, then. Sir 
Godfrey," resumed the widow, bending her 
eyes on the points of her shppers, " I intend 
to purchase your fox-hounds." 

" Fan-houndt ! " exclaimed Sir Godfrey, 
astonished beyond the power of delineation, 
and as if his breath had been taken away, by 
the sndden plunge of Mrs. Jones thus diving 
at once to the pith of her subject. 

" Yee," returned tiie widow. " I find that 
you are really gomg away from us, and it 
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would be loo much to part with the comfbrt 
and life of the neighbourhood ftU at once ; 
so I have resolved, in the absence of their 
master, to become the mistress of the dear 
dogs." 

Hrs. Jones spoke feelingly and with greater 
effect than she conld have even hoped, how- 
ever eangnine she might have been. 

" Are yon serious, madam t " inquired Sir 
Godfrey. 
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plied the widow. "Yes, Sir Godfrey, 
tinued she, "I will not be denied. The 
hounds mast be mine at whatever cost." 

" Yon must excuse my astonishment, my 
dear madam," rejoined the Baronet, better 
pleased with Mrs. Francis James Jones Uian 
he had ever been in the whole course of their 
acquaintanceehip ; " but it is so very nnuBoal 
a cireumstance for a lady to become an 
M.F.H., in other words, a Master — or more 
properly speahing, a Mbtress — of Fox- 
hounds, that a little surprise may not only be 
natural but pardonable." 

" I 'U have the greatest care taken of 
them for j«ur sake, Sir Godfrey," added Mrs. 
Jones, emphatically. " I, by your leave, 
win take your old hnntsman, too, with the 
charming pigtail, into my service, and the 
pets of horses must accompany hira. I 
couldn't live," continued the widow, " with- 
out one and all of them." 

If ever Sir Godfrey Flamstead of Wyn- 
ford Grange felt at a bMS for words to frame 
a polite reply, he did so on this occasion ; for 
he sat tongue-tied, and yet wished to speak 
with conceived but inexpressible eloquence. 

"Possesung tiiese companions of your 
happiest hours," resumed Mre. Francis James 
Jones^ discovering, with a woman's quick 
perception, tiie rinng bubbles in Sir God- 
frey's sensibilitieg, " I shall have the pleasure 
— a melancholy one, it is true — to recal the 
pleasant associations with which the past is 
replete, and endeavour to retrace in memory 
that which never can be renewed." 

Sir Godfrey was quite overcome. He rose 
from his seat at a bound, and, scarcely 
knowing what he did, he seized the widow's 
hand between his own, and pressed it warmly 
to his bosom, and from thence to his lips. 

Mrs. Jones did not withdraw the hand. 
On the contrary, when the Baronet was 
disposed to separate the treasure from his 
lips, a slight movement on her part kept it 
there longer than was intend^, and the 
position, from its length, became almost 
painfal to Sir Godfrey. 



" My dear Mn. Jones," at length he found 
an opportunity of eaying, "if I could only 
think that I was worthy of so much regard 
my happiness would be very great" 

The widow's bosom heaved a deeply-drawn 
sigh. 

Sir Godfrey felt a cold moisture ooie upon 
his forehead. 

The critical moment was arriving; and 
Mre. Francis James Jones knew it, and in 
order to quicken the proceeding, she burst 
into a flood of passionate teare. 

Nothing is more soothing to grief than 
the word of comfort dropped in whispered 
accents. Perchance Sir Godfrey thought 
this aa he gallantly bent his knee and poured 
forth a flow of words, such only as the 
inspired can command. 

And here we will throw a tmrtain around 
and close the scene. 



Much might now be said ; but little ia 
needed for the sequel of tliis slight histoi^'. 
Sir Godfrey, it is hardly necessary to tell, 
was an accepted suitor, and led to the altar 
the gratified and successful Mrs. Jones. 
Desirous of aggravating the envy of the 
Browns, the Lady Flamstead was lavish witli 
her means and appliances of reinstating the 
grandeur of Wynford Grange, and phcenix- 
like the ancient house rose from its ashes and 
looked again as in days of old. 

Shortly after his parent's union, Edward 
took his departure with the independent 
denre of acquiring his own fortune ; but 
within a few weeks of taking his leave he 
was summoned to return in consequence of 
the unexpected and sudden decease of Emily 
Matilda. Poor girl ! she caught cold from 
a short exposure t« the damp, and, poesesstng 
no better constitution than a young tender 
linnet, parted with her life with the ease of 
a candle snuffed out. 

Edward had always been greatly admired 
for both his personal and mental qualities by 
his stepmother who, with all her vanity 
and powers of finesse, possessed a good, warm, 
and generous heart ; and after ike loss of her 
daughter she would not listen to his quitting 
hia home again. Next to pleaung Sir Godfrey 
her study was to anticipate and gratify his 
son's inclinaUon and wishes, and, learning 
how the tide of affection flowed in a certain 
quarter, it falls flat and superfluous to add, 
that Kate Owen soon pledged her troth to 
him to whom her willing heart had long 
been plighted. 
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I.— A WIDOW GENTLEWOMAN. 



I SATE never bod much scqutunUnce with 
a (M>tmtry-town life, an ignorance which I 
Tegret exceedingly, not merely because snch 
a life comprises so much of the intelligence, 
cultivation, and moral excellence of that 
most intelligent, cultivated, and excellent 
body of persons, the middle ciMses, ae they 
are called, of England, — but, because, so for 
as authorship is concerned, it is deddedly 
the sphere which presents most novelty, and 
would be most raluable as affording a Beries 
of unhackneyed studies to an observer and 
delineator of common nature. To the novel- 
ist, indeed, an English provincial town offers 
ground almost untiodden ; and the bold man 
who shall first adventure from the tempting 
legions of high life, or low life, or Irish life, 
or life abroad, or life in the olden times, into 
that sphere where he has hitherto found so 
many readers and so few subjects, will, if he 
write with truth and vividness, find his 
reward in the strong and clinging interest 
wMch we never fail to feel when everyday 
objects are presented to us under a new and 
striking form — the deep and genuine grati- 
fication excited by an union of the original 
and the familiar. But when will such an 
adventurer arise T Who shall dare to 
delineate the humours of an apothecary t or 
the parties of his wife ? or the loves of his 
daughter? Who will have courage to make 
A hero of an attorney! or to throw the halo 
of imagination around the head of a country 
brewer? Alas ! alas ! until a grand literary 
reform shall take place, boroughs and county 
towns must becontent to remain in obscurity, 
represented in the house indeed, but absolute 
nullities in the library. 

My acquaintance with the subject, slight 
as I have acknowledged it to be, has the 
further disadvantage of being almost wholly 
recollective, referring to persons who have 
long passed away, and to a state of things 
which I suspect baa no present existence — 
for in country tovnis, as in other places, 
society has been progressing (if I may borrow 
that expnasive Americanism) at a very rapid 
rale, for the last twenty years ; and when I go 
into the goodly streets of &— (where I still 



possess some few younger friends) I cannot 
help looking around me, and wondering 
whether the very race of my old acquaintance 
be not extinct vrith the individuals, or whether 
there be still a class of respectable elderly 
gentlewomen, who, with no apparent object 
01 interest in life, do yet contrive to live, and 
to live happily, by the help of a little inno- 
cent gossiping, and a great deal of visiting 
and cards. 

One of the most notable specimens of this 
class that I recollect — and I remember her 
as long as I can remember any thing — was 
my mother's old friend, Mrs. Nicholson. 
She was the childless widow of a former 

vicar of St. John's parish in B , and her 

husband's successor residing on another 
living, and the curate, a single man, preferring 
to board with a friend in the town, she stiU 
retained possession of the vicarage-house, in 
which she had presided for so many years, 
and which a limited but sufBcient income 
enabled her to keep up on a small but com- 
fortable scale. The house, indeed, waa not 
of a sort to make any serious demands on 
her purse. It was a low, dark, dingy dwell- 
mg, situate in an angle between St. John's 
church and the lofty town-haU, the windows 
of which overtopped the very chimneys ; 
enclosed within high walls, and looking out 
into a triangular cour^ when a few dusty 
poplars and yellow frost-bitten laurels com- 
bined to exclude the daylt^t from the little 
low rooms, whose small heavy sashes, of a 
glass older and thicker than common, afforded 
another protection against the beams of the 
blessed sun. The parlour in which she 
Dsually sat had also a triangular appearance, 
resulting from the chimney being placed in 
one comer — the little chimney faced with 
tiny Dutch tiles divided by a smal! low brsas 
fender from a narrow hearth-rug of Hn. 
Nicholaon's own work, the lion rampant in 
the middle of which was particularly like a 
sandy cat, and fronted by a very dark, very 
hri^t, very old-foshioned mahogany table, 
hardly large enough to bold the frame on 
which she performed her worsted embroidery, 
"nie opposite comer displayed a beaufet, 
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adorned with om&mental glass and china in 
various itates of preservation ; one side 
boasted an old settee, and another on inde- 
scribable piece of furniture called a commode, 
consisting of three drawers of dark mahogan j, 
perched upon long l^a, and sannonnted by 
four shelves enclosed within glass doors, and 
contuniDg a miscellaneous collection of oddi 
and ends, one half-shelf being filled with 
books, Fordyce't Sermons, Young's Might 
Thoughts, Mts. Glass's Cookery, and o^r 
works placed there for show and oae, and 
the rest filled with a staffed parrot, a shell- 
work grotto, some specunens of spars and 
ores, particularly dnsty, and a cnrious collec- 
tion of filigree. 

The OBual inhabitants of thb apartment 
were Mrs. Nicholson, a huge ovetgrown dame, 
dressed in a style wliich twenty yeara ago 
had been tvrenty years out of fashion, with 
powdered hair and fly-caps and lappets, and 
a black lace tippet, looking exactly like a 
head-dress cnt out of an old pocket-book, all 
bustle and speechifying, and fidget and fuss ; 
and a very sedate, demure, pale, sallow, little 
woman (every thing in the house was on a 
small scale except its mistress,) whom Mrs. 
Nicholson called Madge, but whose real name 
was Hiss Day, who fiUed an equivocal post in 
the household, half handmaiden and half com- 
panion — 01 rather who performed the duties of 
both offices — dressing h^r lady, waiting upon 
her, combing her dog, and making up caps, 
lappets, and tippets, in the former capacity ; 
and writing' her notes, reading her to sleep, 
sitting with her, and listening to her, (for 
with reply, or any thing that implied talking. 
Miss Day had little to do,) in the latter. 

There they dwelt, Mrs. Nicholson and 
Miss Day, with the dog Viper, an astonish- 
ingly ngly terrier, most unnaturally fat, a 
little footboy in clerical livery, and an 
ancient maid of all work — there they lived, 
patterns of decorum, (even the boy Tom, and 
Viper the ttirier, were most staid and orderly 
specimens of tiieir usually obstreperous classi) 
— th«t« they lived, with a regularity so 
punctual, that they might have set the 
church clock, had that important functionary 
been out of order, and tho sun unwilling to 
present himself. At half-past seven Uiey 
ros«, at eight they l«eakfaat«d, at three they 
dined, at hx they drank t«a, at half-past 
six they sat down to cuds, at half-past nine 
the pool (for quadrills was the game) finished 
SB by instinct, and at ten precisely they 
went to bed. As the watchman called half- 
past ten they lay down, and before he cried 



eleven the whole household, from Mrs. 
Nicholson to Viper, might be fairly presumed 
to be at rest. 

Sunday made little variation in this rou- 
tine, except the episode of going to church, 
the change in the dinner hour from three to 
half-past one, and the substitution of Hiss 
Day's reading the late doctor's mannscript 
sermons dnring the time which, on the other 
ux days, was devoted to quadrille. The 
stock of sermons was not very large ; and 
three hours' reading, weekly, soon got 
through them ; bnt Mrs. Nicholson, to whom 
Miss Day once humbly and submisdvely 
suggested Blair, would by no manner of 
means consent to a change : and the good 
lady was right ; she had been used to go to 
sleep to these sermons in the time of her late 
hnsband, of happy memory, and knew their 
quaUty. Blair might have kept her awake. 

For the rest, Mrs. Nicholson was a good 
woman and a kind, fond of Viper, civil to 
her acquaintance, and tolerably considerate 
towards Hiss Day ; who, for as little as she 
looked like the heroine of a novel, had that 
prime requisite of one, which consists in being 
in love ; though whether that phrase may be 
applied to a twenty years' attachment — ■ for 
such was the date of Miss Day's engagement 
to Mr. Thomas Cooke, writing-master in B., 
and parbh-clerk of St. John's — may b« 
doubtful. If fortune frowned, Mrs. Nichol- 
son did not. She asked him how he did 
eveiy Sunday, invited him to take a glass of 
wine evsry Christmas-day, and presented 
him with a kettle-holder of bet own btst 
worsted work, as a token of favour and re- 
membrance. 

In the dutiee of acqnaintancediip Mrs. 
Nicholson was pre-eminent. Never was 
woman so regular in paying and returning 
visits, whether morning or evening — in 
sending to inquire after the sick, to condole 
on deaths, and congratulate on marriages. 
At the very moment prescribed by etiqustts 
(the etiquette of a country town many years 
ago,) tiie rat-tat^tat of the little footboy was 
heard at the door, and the pit-a-pat of the 
clogs, or the heavy clamp of the sedan-chair 
' — a much more dignified conveyance for a 
dowager of weight in the world than any of 
the race of flies, whether horse-fly or man- 
fly — resounded in the passage. She was 
the very pattern of all aoquaintanoes. 

But visiting, although it was much to her, 
was not quits all ; die had somsthiiig more 
of the salt of life to seaaon her summer and 
winter worsted-work, in the shape of two 
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ship, and a gentle, harmless, innocent, 
^ntlewomanly, Hrs. Grundy sort of hatred. 
Nobody that bad the honour of belon^g to 
Mrs. Nloholaon'i Bociety, bat mut have 
beud of Hrs. Qnelch, her aversion, and 
Lttdy Daly, her friend. Mrs. Qnelch was 
not, a« in the conna of thing! It uemed right 
thAt iha aliould hare been, her next neigb- 
bonr ; oa the oootnuy, sha lived fifty miles 
off, M completely ant of the way, that it 
really Memed torprinog how Hn. Nioholaon 
conld manage to pick up, aa pick up aha did, 
so mAny etoriee about her ; of the nuinbeT of 
neir bonnets she bongfat in the year, and the 
number of Bsrranta she turned away — 'how 
ah« was cron to the goreroeaa, and qioUed 
the ohildren — and how, above all, she pre- 
vented the doctor (for Hra. ^elch was the 
irife of the then vicar of St. John's, and in 
some cironmstanM ariuog from that joxta- 
poaitioa, had arisen Urs. Nicholson's enmity) 
from iooreasing Thomas Cooke's salary, and 
giving a new gown to the sexton. Well I 
hatred and moUce are, commonly speaking, 
Tery bad things, and far be it from me to 
enter into a general vindication of them. 
But in this particular instance I cannot help 
havii^ a leaning towards the " nmple sin ; " 
for it was certainly & great comfort and 
amusement to Mr*. Kicholson, and conld do 
Mn. Quelch no harm, that lady being, as I 
have good canae to believe, happily ignorant 
that snch a sentunent was entertained to- 
wards her by the ex-viearess of St. John's, 
and for the most part, I fear, entirely obli- 
vious of the very existenoe of the peraouage 
in qnestion. Why might not Mis. Nicholun 
hate Hn. Qnelch t eepecially as her expiea- 
eion of the fMing, and someUmes itsaSeoted 
supprenion, wera by far the most amu si n g 
parts of her eonvenation. 

Her friendship for Lady Daly, although 
mon amiable in itself^ was, as far as her 
aequ^ntance were concerned, B muoh greater 
evil. Lady Daly's name, and Lady DaJ/s 



news, and Lady Daly's letters, were bores of 
the first m^nitnde. There was no eBCBpiog 
diem either. It was impossible. As soon 
as you entered, she began with the name, 
and then she told you the news, and then 
(incradibte barbarity !) after having told you 
every syllable of the contenta, she inflicted 
on yon the epistles in full — such epistles 
too I Lady Daly seems to have been that 
astonnding person — a sensible woman, a 
good sort of sensible vroman 1 and her letter* 
were those tiemendous compositions called 
•enable letters, well'wrlttau letters, esoellent 
letters I word* of praise which, being trans- 
lated, are commonly found to signify the 
most elaborate ^wcimens of dnlness that are 
to be met with ont of print Her ladyship's 
epistles might pas* for leseons on the art of 
amplification. It was wonderful how little 
meaning she could contrive to spread over 
four pages- They wanted even the seasoning 
of malice. Doubtless Mrs. Nicholson's 
answers were more amusing — she hod Hrs. 
Qnelch to hate. I know no harm of Lady 
Daly, poor woman, bat I never saw one of 
her neat-looking packets, franked by her son 
Sir John (the son's HJ'.-ship had probably 
tended to make his mamma epistolary,) 
emerge from her correspondent's huge pocket 
withont wishing them both in the Bed Sea. 

In other respects Mrs. Nicholson's con- 
venation was pretty much like that of other 
elderly gentlewomen. She talked of her 
good hnsband, the doctor, and sliowed his 
portrait in a bracelet* — a faded miniature 
in full canonicals — displaying at the same 
time a chalk drawing of herself as a shep- 
herdess, which had been taken at the same 
period by an artist of similar talent. She 
praised the weather of her youth, and abused 
that of the present time, asevery body begins 
to do who has tnmed ike point of forty ; ahe 
was afraid of the opposition, and attached to 
the ministry ; did not like the taxes hut 
hated the French ; disliked new fashions ; 
deprecated late hours ; always petted Viper, 
and sometimes snubbed Hies Day, 
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Tow Anus the middle of tlie principal street 
in my native town of Cranky, stands, or did 
Htand, for 1 apeak of things that happened 
many years back, s very long-fronted, Tory 
regular, very ngly brick bouse, whose targe 
gravelled coort, flanked on each dde by offices 
reaching to the street, was divided fmni the 
pavement by iron gates and palisades, and a 
row of Lombardy poplars, rearing their slender 
columns so as t« veil, without shading, a 
mansion which evidently considered itself, 
and was conudered by its neighboars, as 
holding the first rank in the place. That 
mansion, indisputably the best in the town, 
belonged, of course, to the lawyer ; and that 
lawyer was, as may not nnfrequently be 
found in small places, one of the most eminent 
solicitors in the county. 

Bjchard Holesworth, the individual in 
qnestion, was a pervon obscnrely bom and 
slenderly educated, who, by dint of prudence, 
industry, integrity, tac^ and luck, had risen 
through the various gradations of writing 
clerk, managiug clerk, and junior partner, 
to be himself the head of a great office, and 
a ntan of no small property or slight impor- 
tance. Half of Cranky belonged to him, for 
he had the pasnon for brick and mortar often 
observed amongst those who have accumulated 
large fortunes in totally different puimiits, 
and liked nothing better than running up 
MwB and terraces, repuring vUlas, and re- 
building farm-houses. Tlie better half of 
Cranley called him master, to say nothing of 
six or seven enug farms in the neighbourhood 
of the goodly estats and manor of Sanford, 
famous for its preserves and fisheries, or of a 
command of floating capital which borrowers, 
who came to him with good securities in their 
hands, found almost inexhaustible. In short, 
he was one of those men with whom every 
thing had prospered through life ; and in 
spite of a profession too often obnoxious to 
an unjust, because sweeping, prejudice, there 
was a pretty universal feeling amongst all 
who knew him that his prosperity was de- 
served. A kind temper, a moderate use of 
power and inSnence, a splendid hospitality, 
and that judicious liberality which shows 
itself in small things ss well as in great ones 
(for it ia by twopenny savings that men get 
an ill name), served to ensure his popularity 
with high and low. Perhaps, even his tall, 
erect, portly figure, his good-humoured coun- 



tenance, cheerful voice, and frank addreos, 
contributed something to his reputation ; his 
remarkable want of pretenrion or assumption 
of any sort certainly did, and as certainly the 
absence of every thing striking, clever, or 
original, in his conversation. That he mnat 
be a man of personal as well as of professional 
ability, no one tracing his progress through 
life could for a moment doubt ; but, reversing 
the witty epigram on our wittiest monarch, 
he reserved his wisdom for his actions, and 
whilst all that he did showed the most ad- 
mirable sense and judgment, he never taid a 
word that rose above the level of the merest 
■place, trivial, inoflcnuve, civil, and 



So accomplished, both in what be was and 
in what he was not, our lawyer, at the time 
of which we write, had been for many years 
the oracle of the country gentlemen, held all 
public offices not inconsistent with each other, 
which their patronage could bestow, and in 
the shape of stewardships, trusts, and agencies, 
managed half the landed estates in the county. 
He was even admitted into visiting inter- 
course, on a footing of equality very uncom- 
mon in the aristocratic circles of country 
society — a society which is, for the most part, 
quite as exclusive as that of London, though 
in a difierent way. For this he was well 
suited, not merely by his own unaffected 
manners, high animal spirits, and nicety of 
tact, hut by the drcumstances of bis domestic 
arrangements. After having been twice 
married, Mr. Holesworth found himiylfj at 
nearly sixty, a second time a widower. 

His first wife bad been a homely, frugal, 
managing woman, whose few hundred pounds 
and her saving habite hod, at that period of 
his life, for they were early united, conduced 
in their several ways to enrich and benefit 
her equally thrifty but far more aspiring 
busbfmd. She never had a child ; and, after 
doing him all posnble good in her lifetime, 
was so kind as to die just as his interest and 
his ambition required more liberal house- 
keeping and higher connexion, each of which, 
as he well knew, would repay its cost. For 
connexion accordingly he married, choosing 
the elegant thoogh portionless sister of a poor 
baronet, by whom he had two daughters, at 
intervals of seven years ; the eldest being just 
of sufficient age to succeed her mother as 
mistrees of the family, when she had the 
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irreparable misfortune to lose Uie earliest^ 
the tfinderest, and the most inestimable friend 
that a yonng 'woman can have. Very pte- 
dous was the memoiy of her dear mother to 
Agnes Molesworth 1 Although ux years had 
pawed between her death and the period at 
which our little story bepns, the af^ctionate 
danghter had never ceased to lament her 

It was to bis cbarming daughters that Hr. 
Molesworth's pleasant house owed its chief 
atti«ction. Conscions of his own deficient 
education, no pains or money had been 
spared in accooipUshing them to the utmost 
height of fashion. 

The least accomplished, was, howeTer, as 
not unfrequently happens, by far the most 
stiikii^ ; and many a h^h-bom and wealthy 
client, disposed to put himself thoroughly at 
ease at his solicitor's table, and not at all 
sliaken in his purpose by the sight of the 
pretty Jessy, — a short, light, airy girl, with 
a bright sparkling eoantenance, all lilies and 
roeee, and dimples and smiles, sitting, exqui- 
sitely dressed, in an elegant morning room, 
with her guitar in her lap, her harp at her 
ude, and her drawing table before her, — has 
suddenly felt himself awed into his best and 
most respectful breeding, when introduced to 
her retiring but self-possessed elder sister, 
dressed with an almost matronly rimplicity, 
and evidently full, not of her own airs and 
graces, but of the modest and serious courtesy 
which beseemed her station as the youthfnl 
mistress of (he house. 

Dignity, a mild and gentle but still a most 
Striking dignity, was the prime characteristic 
of Agnes Molesworth, in look and in mind. 
Her beauty was the beauty of sculpture, as 
coDtradistingnished from that of painting ; 
depending munly on form and expression, 
and little on colour. There could hardly be 
a stronger contrast than existed l>etween the 
marble purity of her finely-grained com- 
plexion, the softness of her deep gray eye, the 
calm composure of her exquisitely moulded 
features, and the rosy cheeks, the brilliant 
glances, and the playfal animation, of Jessy. 
In a word, Jessy was a pretty g^rl, and Agnes 
was a beautiful woman. Of these several 
facts both sisters were, of course, perfectly 
aware ; Jessy, because every body told bcr 
so, and she must have been deaf to have 
escaped the knowledge ; Agnes, from some 
process equally certain, but less direct ; for 
few would have ventured to take the liberty 
of addressing a personal compliment to one 
evidently too proud to find pleasure in 
Vol. 'II. 



any thing so nearly resembling flattery a 

Few, excepting her looking-glass and her 
father, had ever told Agnes that she was 
handsome, and yet she waa as conscious of 
her Burpasmng beauty as Jessy of her spark- 
ling prettiuees ; and, perhaps, as a mere 
question of appearance and becomingneas, 
there might have been as much coquetry in 
the serere simplicity of attire and of manner 
which distinguished one 8ist«r, as in the ela- 
borate adornment and innocent Aowing-off 
of the other. There was, however, between 
them exactly such a real and internal differ- 
ence of taste and of character as the outward 
show served to indicate. Both were t) 
gentle, good, and kind ; but the elder wa: 
much loftier in mind as in stature, was 
of high pursuit and noble purpose ; 1 
abandoned drawing, from feeling herself dis- 
satisfied with her own performances, as com- 
pared with the works of real artists ; reserved 
her mneical talent entirely for her domestic 
circle, because she put too much of soul into 
that delicious art to make it a mere amuse- 
ment ; and was only saved from becoming a 
poetess, by her almost exclusive devotion to 
the very great in poetry — to Wordsworth, to 
MUton, and to Shakspere. These tastes she 
very wisely kept to herself; but they gave a 
higher and firmer tone to her character and 
manners ; and more than one peer, when 
seated at Mr. Molesworth's hospitable table, 
has thought within himself bow well his 
beautiful daughter would become a coronet. 

Marriage, however, seemed little in her 
thoughts. Once or twice, indeed, her kind 
father had pressed on her the brilliant estab- 
lishments that iiad offered, — but her sweet 
questions, " Are you tired of me ? Do you 
wish me away?" had always gone strsaght 
to his heart, and had put aside for the moment 
the ambition of bis nature even for this his 
favourite child. 

Of Jessy, with all her youthful attraction, 
he had always iwen less prond, perhaps less 
fond. Beudes, her destiny he had long in 
his own mind conridered as decided. Charles 
Woodford, a poor relation, brought up by 
bis kindness, and recently returned into 
family from a great office in London, v 
the peroon on whom he had long ago fixed 
for the husband of his youngest danghter, 
and for the immediate partner and eventual 
mccessor to his great and fiourisliing busi- 
ness ; — a choice that seemed fully justified 
by the excellent conduct and remarkable 
talents of his oiphan nephew, and by the 
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apparently good nndarsUnding &Dd nmtaal 
affection that subsisted between the jonng 
|)eople. 

This arnngeinent wm the more agt«eable 
to him, as, providing munificeutly for Jessy, 
it allowed him the privilege of making, as in 
lawyer phrase he used to boast, " an elder 
son" of Agnta, who would, by this marriage 
of her younger dater, become one of the 
richest heiresses of the connty. He had even, 
in his own mind, elected her fntnre eponse, 
in the person of a young baronet who had 
lately been much at the house, and in favour 
of whose expected addressee (for the proposal 
had not yet been made — the gentleman had 
gone no farther than attentioDs) he had de- 
termined t« exert the paterntd authority 
which had so long l^n dormant. 

But in the aflaire of love, as in all others, 
man is born to disappointment. " L'homiM 
propoee, tt Dieu ditpose" is never truer than 
in the great matter of matrimony. So found 
poor Mr. Molesworth, who — Jessy having 
arrived at the ag« of eighteen, and Charles 
at that of two-and-twenty — ofTered his 
pretty daughter and the lucrative partnei^ 
ship to his penniless lelaUon, and was petri- 
fied with astonishment and indignation to 
£nd the connexion very respectfully but very 
firmly declined. The young man was much 
distressed and agitated ; *' he had the liighest 
respect for Miss Jessy; but he could not 
marry her — he loved another ! " And then 
he poured forth a confidence as nnexpected 
as it was nndesiied by his incensed patron, 
who left him in nndunini^ed wrath and 
increased perplexity. 

This interview had taken place imme- 
diately after breakfast ; and when the con- 
ference was ended, the provoked father 
BODgfat his daughters, who, happily irncon- 
sciouB of all that had occurred, were amusing 
themselves in their splendid conservatory — 
a scene always as becoming as it is agreeable 
to youth and beauty. Jessy was flitting 
about like a butterfly amongst the fragrant 
orange trees and the bright geraninms; 
Agnes, standing under a superb fuschia that 
hung over a large marble basin, her form 
and attitude, her white dress, and the clasu- 
cal arrangement of her dark hair, giving her 
the look of some nymph or naiad, a rare 
relic of Grecian art. Jessy was prattling 
gaily, as she wandered about, of a concert 
which they had attended tlie evening before 
at the county-town : — 

" I hate concerts ! " sud the pretty little 
flirt. " To rat bolt upright on a hard bench 



for four hours, betvreen the same four people, 
vrithout the posdbility of moring or of speak- 
ing to any body, or of any body's getting 
to US 1 Oh ! how tiresome it is ! " 

" I saw Sir Edmund trjdng to slide through 
the crowd to reach yon," said Agnes, a little 
archly : " his presence would, perhaps, have 
mitigated the evil. But the barricade was 
too complete ; he was forced to retreat, with- 
out accomplishing his object," 

" Yes, I assure you, he thought it very 
tiresome ; he told me so when we were com- 
ing out. And then the muuc!" pursued 
Seasy; "the noise that they call munc ! 
Sir Edmund says that he likes no music 
except my guitaj, or a flute on the water ; 
and I like none except your playing on the 
oi^n, and mnging Handel on a Sunday 
evening, or Charles Woodford's reading Mil- 
ton and bits of Hamlet." 

" Do you call that music 1 " asked Agues, 
laughing. "And yet," continued she, " it is 
most truly so, with his rich Pasta-like vole?, 
and his fine sense of sound ; and to you, who 
do not greatly love poetry for its own sake, 
it is, doubtless, a pleasure much resembling 
in kind that of hearing the most thrilling of 
melodies on the noblest of instruments. I 
myself have felt such a gratification in hear- 
ing that voice recite the verees of Homer or 
of Sophocles in the original Greek. Charles 
Woodford's reading is mumc." 

"It is a music which you are neither of 
you likely to hear again," interrupted Hr. 
Molesworth, advancing suddenly towards 
them; "for he has been ungrateful, and I 
have discarded him." 

Agnes stood as if petrified : " Ungrateful ! 
oh, father i " 

" Yon can't have discarded him, to be sure, 
papa," said Jessy, always good-natured; 
" poor Charles ! what can he have done ? " 

"Refused your hand, child," said the 
angry parent ; " refused to be my partner 
and son-in-law, and fallen in love with e 
other lady ! What have you to say for him 

" Why, really, papa," replied Jessy, " Tm 
much more obliged to him for refusing my 
hand than to you for ofEering it. I like 
Charles very well for a coumu, but I should 
not like such a husband at all ; so that, if 
this refusal be the worst that has happened, 
there's no great harm done." And off the 
gipsy ran, declaring, that "she must put 
on her habit, for she had promised to ride 
with Sir Edmund and his sister, and ex- 
pected tbem every minute." 
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The father and his favourite daughter re- 
mained in the conservatory. 

" That heart is nntouched, however," said 
Mr. Holesworth, looking after her with a 

" Untonchod by Charies Woodford, un- 
doubtedly," replied Agnes ; " but has he 
really refoaed my sister ? " 

" Absolutely." 

" Does he love another 7 " 

" He says so ; and I believe him." 

" Is ha loved kgain 1 " 

" That he did n<rt aay." 

" Did he tell you the nam* of th« lady ? " 

« Yes." 

" Do yoo know her 1 " 

« Yes." 

" Is she worthy of hifli?" 

** Moit worthy." 

" Has he any hope of gaining her afFeo- 
tiona ? Oh t he mast ! he must ! What 

man could refuse him 1 " 

" He la determined not to try. The lady 
whom he loves is above him in every way ; 
and mnch as he baa counteracted my wishes, 
an honourable part of Charles Woodford's 
conduct, tliat he intends to leave hu affection 
insuspeeted by its object" 

Here ensued a short pause in the dialogue, 
daring which Agnee appeared trying to 
ooenpy herself with collecting the blossoms 
of a Cape jessamine, and watering a favourite 
geranium ; but it woold not do : the subject 

s at her heart, and she could not force 
her mind to indifierent occupations. She 
returned to her father, who had been anxi- 
ously watching her mottoni^ and the varying 
expression of her coonlenanoe, and resnmed 
the conversation. 

** Father I perhaps it is hardly maidenly 

avow so mnob, but although yon have 

ver In set words told me your ititentions, I 
have yet seen and known, I can hardly tell 
'i<iw,all thatyoof too kind partiality towards 
ae has designed for your children. You 
have mistaken me, dearest father, doubly mis- 
taken me ; first, in thinking me fit to fill a 
splendid place in society ; next, in imaging 
that I desired such splendour. Yon meant 
to give Jessy and the lucrative partnetship 
to Charles Woodford, and dedgned me and 
your large possessions for our wealthy and 
titled neighbour. And with some little 
change of peisons theae arrangements may 
sdll, for die most part, hold good. Sir 
Edmnnd may still be your son-in-law and 
your heir, for he loves Jessy, and Jessy 
loves him. Charles Woodford may still be 



your partner and your adopted son, for no- 
thing has chanced that need diminish your 
affection or his merit. Marry him to the 
woman he loves. She must be ambitions 
indeed, if she be not content with such a 
destiny. And let me live on with you, dear 
father, single and unwedded, with no thought 
but to contribute to yoot comfort, to cheer 
and brighten your declining years. Do not 
let your too great fondness for me stand in 
the way of their happiness ! Make me not 
BO odious to them and tomyself, dear father! 
Let me live always with you and for you — 
alvtays youi own poor Agnes ! " And, blush- 
ing at the earnestness with which she had 
spoken, she bent her head over the marble 
bodn, whose waters reflected the fair image, 
as If she had really been the Grecian statue, 
to which, while he listened, her fond father's 
fancy had compared her : " Let me live 
single with you, and marry Charles to the 
woman whom he loves." 

" Have you heard the name of the lady it 
question? Have you formed any guess who 
she may bet" 

" Not the slightest. I imagined from what 
yon said, that she was a stranger to me. 
Have I ever seen her ? " 

" Ton may see her — at least you may see 
her reflection in the water — at thb very 
moment ; for he has had the infinite pre- 
sumption, the admirable good taste, to fall 
in love with his cousin Agnes ! " 

" Father ! " 

" And now, mine own sweetest ! do yoa 
still wish to live ringle with me J " 

"Oh, father, father!" 

" Or do you desire that I should marry 
Charles to the woman of his heart ?" 

* Father, dear father ! " 

"Choose, my Agnes ! It shall be as you 
command. Speak freely. Do not cling so 
around me, but speak ! " 

" Oh, my dear father ! Cannot we all 
live tc^ethet? I cannot leave yon. ] 
poor Charles — snrely, father, we may all live 
together 1 " 

And BO it was settled ; and a very few 
months proved that love had contrived better 
for Hr. Holesworth than he had done for 
himself. Jessy, with her prettiness, i 
her titie, and her fopperies, was the very 
thing to be vain of — the very thing to visit 
for a day; — but Agnes and the cousin, 
whose noble character and splendid talents 
BO well deserved her, made the pride and 
happiness of his home. 
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MARION WJLSON; A TAIE OF THE PERSECUTING TIMES. 

Ur THB I.4TE ItOBERT HICOLL,* 

Thej lived nnknowii 

Till ptiMcntioii drafted tbcm into fama. 
And chutd them up to hnTen.— CoWPKEt. 



>N an evening in the month of December, 
1684, a mstic maiden left a country Tillage 
not many miles distant from the amall town 
of Wigton, and bent her footsteps towards 
that ancient burgh. The earth was covered 
deep with snow, over the frozen surface of 
which the keen north wind came laden with 
donble coldness. Not a single cloud was in 
the sky, and the twinkling starB and the cold 
pale moon seemed set in the majestic deep- 
as of its pure bine. Though the night was 
cold, the maiden felt it not. Her heart was 
full of far different thoughts, for she was on 
her way to take a last look of one who had 
been her protector in days of danger and 
distress — her betrothed husband — on whom 
tlte angel of death had laid his hand. While 
she wended on her lonely way, she would 
sometimes stop and listen with breathless 
attention ; for the fear of lawless and godless 
men — of a soldiery ready for deeds of blood 
and wickedness, was in her yonng and 
innocent heart ; and the tears chased each 
other down her fair cheeks, when she remem- 
bered that the arm of him who had sworn, 
before their common God and Father, to 
protect lier and hers, was nerveless aud 
powerless now. 

Themtuden cautiously approached a small 
farm house in the outskirts of the town of 
Wigton, from the window of which light 
was streaming. Having tapped at the door 
in a peculiar manner, it was inatantly opened 
by an old gray-headed motherly woman, who 
hore in her hand a flaming torch of some 
rerinouB wood. 

"Come in, Marion Wilson," was her salu- 
tation to the maiden, " an* look for the last 
time on my son, an' sit for a time by the 
«de o' the waefu' mither o' your betrothed 
husband." 

"Is he awake?" queried the muden 
addressed as Marion Wilson. 

" No," was the mother's answer, " he 
sleeps ;" and, after a pause, she added, "Ob! 



Marion WUson,it is a sorrowfn' sight to you to 
see the beloved o' your heart pining nwa in 
his prime. Ye will mourn him sair, snir ; 
but, Marion Wilson, your grief canna be like 
mine. My darlin' son, on whom the very 
sun shined mair sweetly than on ithers, as 
the only son of a widow — the last earOily 
stay o' an ^ed parent is fadin' into the 
grave before my een, and wiia's grief can be 
like mine? Bat I maunna greet, I maunna 
mourn as ane that has nae hope." The door 
was closed and bolted, aud the two lonely 
women entered into one of the apartments of 
the house of mourning. 

The roof was low, and the ceiling was 
formed of axe-hewn wood, A bright fire 
was burning on the low hearth, by the light 
of wliich the wasted body of a young man 
was seen lying in sleep upon the settle. 
Tears started into the eyes of the poor 
young girl when she looked on the dying 
man, but she restrained herself through fear 
of disturbing his sleep, and seated herself in 
silence by his dde. 

" Have the men of Belial who oppress us, 
again visited your father's house, Marian," 
at length stud tiie old woman, breaking 
silence. 

"Ho," was the answer, "we have now 
nottung left to plunder or destroy." 

" Naetheless," continued the first speaker, 
" aue on whom I can rely has tanld me, that 
bMth your brither an' yournelf are marked 
out for dcstrnction. But I trust that when 
that day comes you winna dishonour the 
choice o' him wha lies there — dishonour 
yourself — by refusin' to bear testimony to 
the truth, even unto the death." 

Marion Wilson's woman's heart shuddered 
and her cheek grew pale when she heard 
the dreadful intelligence, for she lived in 
tiie days of indiscriminate murder, in the 
accursed " slaying time;" but the thought 
that she was suffering for the truth came to 
her aid, and she said meelcly, "God's will be 
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done ; I am ready to suffer the worst that 
wicked men can do unto me." 

A pause ensued, which was brokea by 

the feeble voice of the dying man saying, 

" Marion, I aee you are come. Take my 

hftDd into yours for the last time in this life, 

' r I feel that my moments of existence are 

nurabered. /die in peace, but oil, what will 

become o' you, Marion, and my mother in 

tliese wild times? You will be oppreseed 

I and perhaps murdered, and not one to help 

r comfort you." 

" Junes," said his mother, solemnly, " are 

not oui lives in the hands o' the livin' God, 

that He may do with us according to Hia 

will!" 

James tried to answer, but he could not. 
His honr was come. One gaap, — one 
struggle, and all was over, — death had done 
its of&ce. — 

InTidiou gntia, yibj doit tbon rand uuiider 
"Wliom lo»e huh knit, md lympithy made odb ? 

Long did the childless mother and the 
bereaved giri weep by the bedside of him 
< once would have been the first and kindest 
comforter to their grief, but whose ear was 

w dull, dull and cold. But long before the 

>mbg's dawn, Marion Wilson left the 
mother alone with the dead body of her son, 
and bent hei steps homewards ; for she dared 
not allow the morning to dawn on her path, 
tlirough fear of the cruel oppressors of the 
land, who were ready to commit every deed 
of darkness that the wicked could devise and 
the devilish execute. 

Next morning, aa Marion Wilson was 
standing in the door of her father's cottage, 
looking with tearful eyes in the direction of 
Wigton, she beard, witli a start of fear, the 
sound of a trumpet, and presently she saw a 
troop of horse approaching the village. The 
alarm was speedily given, and immediately 
aU who thought themselves in danger, with- 
drew themselves from the village into the 
neighbouring woods and glens. Among these 
were Marion Wilson and her brother, a boy 
of about seventeen years of age, who bad 
been detected at a conventicle about a week 
before. Amid the cold snow did the fu^- 
tives stand for hoars, until the military had 
wrought their will upon the village and 
departed. They were then preparing to 
return to their desolate homes, when au old 
1, the patriarch of the village, was seen 
approaching them. He brought tidings that 
all might return to their homes, with the 
exception of Marion Wilson and her brother, 
whose death the soldiers had sworn, and 



whose fatlier they had warned to expect 
condign punishment if he dared t« shelter, 
protect, clothe, or speak to his own children. 
All eyes were turned on tlie brother and 
^ter at this announcement ; but there was 
no fear in the firm step of Marion, and there 
was courage and hardihood in the bright dark 
eye and uublenched cheek of her brother. 
" iTarewell, friends," she said, and while their 
neighbours returned mourning to their ruined 
homes, they took thcu way to the mountain 
fastnesses for shelter. 

December passed away, and with it the 
old year ; January came and brought the 
new. February went with its keen blasts, 
and April with its sleety showers, and still tlie 
brother and sister were wandering throngh the 
hills of Galloway, Nithsdale, and Ayr. They 
had felt the sea blasts, and borne the Viatel's 
storms among the hills of Kirkiuner and on 
the Knock of Luce. Many times they had 
escaped from their enemies as if by a miracle, 
and many times they had met with friends 
when in the last extremity with cold and 
hunger. Happy were they if they got a 
sheltered glen as a resting-place, and thrice 
happy if they got a drop of goats' milk from 
the solitary mountain shepherd. They never 
dared to read their bibles save on the topmost 
rocksof the mountain far above human view, 
where lliey sang the songs of God, till the 
precipices gave back the sound, as if singing 
an accompaniment to their heartfelt hymn. 
But all these adversities bad not gone and 
left no trace behind. Marion's cheek had 
grown pale and her eye dim, and her brother's 
strength had become weakness under Uie 
accumulated effects of mental anxiety and 
bodily toil. At length the month of May 
came with the freshness of spring time to 
cheer their drooping spirits ; and, as the 
storm of persecution had lulled for a moment, 
they enjoyed rest for a time among the green 
and lofty hills that separate the counties of 
Ayr and Wigton. 

About the middle of May, impelled by a 
desire of again looking on that home, 
though at a distance, they left their hiding- 
place among these hills, and took their way 
into Wigtonahire. At sight of Wigton, a 
strong desire of visiting Uie mother of her 
dead lover took hold of Marion's mind. In 
vain her brother represented the rashness 
and danger of such a step ; she was deter- 
mined to go. Charging her brother to stay 
where he was until her return, she one still 
evening departed on her journey. There 
was a thin summer mist on tlie hills, and 
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now and then the song of a mavis of a black- 
bird came from some bush or tree, hnt Marion 
heeded it not. She waa soon to look again 
OD tlie motlier of one who had been dealer to 
her than ought else on earth — she was soon 
to look on the bed in which he had died, and on 
the spot where, in the tru^aloesi of youth, 
they bad firat pledged their hearta. 

Her path lay through a small rnahy valley, 
where a few etonee, gathered by the hura-tide 
into a rude caim, marked the Tealing^place 
of one of Scotland's Martyrs. The maiden 
paused by the lonely grave, in which lay the 
remains of the godly and venerated patriarch 
of the district, John Uorrison, of Hossylea, 
who, skulking in the hills from the hot pur- 
suit of a party of the Highland Host, had 
here been snrpnsed whils snatching an hour 
of repose, and metcilesaly shot down In eold 
blood. The heart of the maiden melted into 
tendereat pity, yet swelled with indignant 
feelings as she thought of the good man, 
whose bleseing had often in her childhood 
descended on her fair head — " How long, 
Lord ! " was her suppressed exclamation, as 
she slowly held on her way. 

There was a light in the cottf^ which 
Marion sought, and, as she looked in at its 
window, she saw the old woman on her kneea 
in prayer. She silently lifted the latch of the 
door, and entered the apartntent. On hearing 
a footstep, the aged matron turned round, 
and in another moment Marion was in her 
arms. Both had much to tell and hear in 
a short space, for if Marion Wilson waa 
found in Wigton at daybreak, her life was 
forfeited. They had not conversed long 
together, when Marion was certain that she 
law a face looking in on them through the 
window. The old woman went to the door 
to listen, and the next minute they were 
both in the liands of the military. Wigton 
jail, a dungeon and Irons, were their portion 
that night. I«ng did Marion's .brother wait 
for her return, but she came not ; and he at 
length learned that she had fallen into the 
hands of her and his enemies. And all this 
misery waa created by the efforts of the 
tyrant and the oppressor to twist to their 
own purposes of enslavement and evil, the 
precepts of tliat gospel that proclaims ^ on 
earth peace, good will towards men." Oh ! 
Christianity, what have men made thee? 
How different from what thou really art? 

After lying in a loathsome dungeon for some 
time, Marion Wilson and her old friend were 
brought forth to be tried by a court martial, 
composed of men, with iron on their heels and 



tn their hearts. Their judges were the Laird 
of Lagg, Captain Strachan, and Major Wind- 
ram, commander of the forces in that part of 
the kingdom. For attending eonventioles, and 
sundry other crimes, they were condemned to 
be tied to two stakes, within the tide marks 
of the water of Blednock near Wigton, and 
there left to drown by the gradual rising of 
the waves. The women received theb sen- 
tence unmoved ; and, when they were taken 
back to their prison they san^ praises unto 
their God. 

On the day of the exeeution an immense 
orowd oolleoted from all parts of theoountry 
to witness th* horrible tragedy. From Ayr, 
and Dumfries, and Niths^e, and from the 
head lochs of the Blednock in Carrick, came 
crowds of people to witness the death scene 
ef the virgin martyr and her aged friend. 
Some few came to glory over the death of an 
enemy of the ohunJi ; some few to look on 
the strange and awful scene ; but the greater 
number came dad in hodden gray, from far 
and near, to feed with the sight the fires of 
vengeance that ^owed within their bteasta. 
Among these last was one with a heart full 
to bursting, and an eye dim with weeping, — 
the brother of Marion Wils<m. He stood 
unnoticed, and saw his dater brought forth 
to her death, and he groaned in agony when 
he saw the strength of the troops, and that 
the people were unarmed. He saw the 
Boldien lead the old woman to the stake 
allotted for he^ and tie her to it. The 
waters began to rise — up — up — they reached 
her chin — she moved not — another dash; 
tiiey went over her head, and she was dead. 
He turned to look at his raster. She stood 
unmoved, and there was a holy calmneai on 
her face that said, my peace u made. Her 
companion had been drowned fiiat to terrify 
her into recantation, but she was firm. Her 
brother saw her placed in the manner pre- 
scribed ; be law the waters begin to rise ; but 
■he neiUier moved nor oried. He bit his lip till 
the blood ran down his chin, while he groaned 
out, " My lister, my dear, my noble sitter ; 
what can I do to save you!" Hewasonthe 
point of kneeling to the officer, and offering 
to suSer for her ; when the thought of the 
men he had to deal with, told him that he 
would by doing ao lose his own life without 
saving lura. While he stood irresolute, he 
heard the eommand given to unloose bei, and 
offer her life if she recanted. It waa done, 
and Marion. Wilson was laid faint and uckon 
the hank. On the of&cer putting the question 
to her, she refused ; bnt a hoarse voice at her 
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side -whispersd, " Dear Marion, oh ! recant;" 
she looked up into the speaker'B face, and her 
ey« seemed to brighten; itwaslierbrother. A 
soldier had observed the communication, and 
Approached to seize him ; but a lane was made 
for hla escape, and closed after Him. He 
goold bear the sight no longer; he £ed to the 
hills, like a maniac in agony of spirit. 
Marion, on refusing to recant, was again tied 
to the stake, and in a few niinutea ^e was a 
lifeless corpse. 

Her brother continued to wander among 
the hills, until tlie attempt of James to 
govern by priests instead of nobles, brought 
abont a Kavolntion, when be entered the 



army of King 'William. After rising t 
very high ranlt, and difltinguiahing himself 
in yjanders, he retijed to his native laud, and 
there lived respect«d to a good old age ; 
but from the day of his sister's death, a smile 
was never seen on his countenance, nor the 
voice of mirth heard within his dwelling. 
God of mercy I how much of misery may a 
man create who has the power, and the will. 
Bow many noble hearts were tnmed b 
upon themselves, until their gentleness be- 
came bitterness ; how many famihes — thov- 
sands of families — were turned into congis- 
gatioDS of wo, and monming, by the tyr&at 
Stuarts, and their accursed miniont ! 



VIOLET HAMILTON; OR, THE "TALENTED" FAMILY. 



the yonng women might hare suffered some 
annoyance, if not absolute insult, from the 
crowd, when one of the orators of the "White 
Hart" gallantly rushed to their protection. 
This was Mr. Charles Herbert, the young 
friend of the popular candidate, and the very 
darling of the mob. One word from Herlwrt 
was enough for his vooiferons admirers.— 
" Pass her ! pass her ! She 's a pretty girl, 
Mr. Herbert's ftiend ! Huzza for the Yel- 
lows I " Mr. Herbert wanid have attended 
the ladies into the inn, with which proposal 
Miss Polly Cripps would willingly have ci 
phed, bnt her pale and agitated companion, 
in a voice, the earnest tones of which could 
not be mistaken, implored — 

" Let us go home 1 — home, I entreat ! ' 
" Yon are not able to support yourself, 
Gabrielle," returned the other. 

" Do me the honour to lean on me. Suffer 
me to see yon through the crowd," said Her- 

" No, no, thank yon. I am quite well- 
quite able. Oh, Miss Cripps, let us go home. 
Do, ax, — oh, do, for mercy, leave us !" 

Mr. Herbert was at a loss what to make 
of this passionate remonstrance, until his 
arm was tvritched by a grim-featured person 
among the Yellows. 

" It wotf t do here, mr, to show Lon'on 
tricks — hurt onr canvass among the godly. 
Sir George stands or falls by the Dissenters. 
If you, his friend, are seen in the streets: 
open day, with a sporting lady " 

" Sirl" demanded Herbert. 

" Ay, with the Primma Donney " 

"I will see the ladies safe Uiraugb the 
crowd,whateverbetheconiiequenee,'* returned 



Gbbai and brilliant events were impending 

IQ die populous and thriving town of W , 

upon a certun dnll, cold morning towards 
the cloee of 1830. A brisk canvsM had, for 
two days, been going on, pnviona to an elee- 
tion which was expected to be hotiy contested, 
and very "near run." The clank of the 
hammers employed in knocking up the hust- 
ings had already awakened the sleep^n in 
the vicinity of the Town Hall ; the chimneys 
of the Royal Oak were already smoking with 
the hospitable preparations for the late dinner 
of the Blues ; and the orators of the Ytlhvt, 
having concluded the public breakfast — at 
which the Independent clergyman said grace, 
and the Baptist minister returned thanks — 
were just visible throngh the fog, haranguing 
a motley assembly of men, women, and small 
boys and girls, from the windows of the White 
Hart. Carriages and horsemen were pourilng 
Intothe town by all its avennea. Mnric,aiid 
banners, and jubilant crowds, followers of 
the T«I/ocM,were encountered in every direc- 
tion, by the oppomng squadrons, and met 
with dteers and counter-cheers. Young 
ladies, smartly dressed, vrare, thus early, seen 
scudding across the Market Square — interest 
in the contest, and curiosity, overcoming the 
real, with the afiected, terror of the mob. 

" Three cheers for Polly Cripps ! Huzza 1 " 
was shouted aloud, as a brisk, black-eyed 
damsel, with the yellow colours on her breast, 
passed on, dragging along a delicate, slight 
girl in deep monming, who hung down her 
liead, and wrapped diawl and veil more 
closely around her. "Hercolonr — her oolonr 
— Bine or Yellow, Hissi" was sboated ; and 
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I Herbert, hanjjhtily ; and hia adorers again 

cheered him, as he led off the ladies. 
I At the laggeatioa of MUs Cripps — for her 
I companion seemed now deprived of speech — 
heconducted them to a milliner's shop, where 
he left them, Ull the poor young girl should 
really be able to go home. He had gathered 
that she must be a singer or comedian. '* Poor 
little thing ! — not over aad above adapted 
those feelings of ben to her way of life," was 
his compassionale thought; but, in another 
tea nunutea, he was again haranguing tho 
crowd from a window. 

There was a double fend in W . It 

was not merely Blue agunst Yellow in this 
election, but Kersey against Silk, Town 
against County, Aristocracy agsinst Demo- 
cracy, Church against Dissent, — and as bit' 
terly Dissent against Churcb. Every element 
of wrath was abroad. 

The election was not the only great event 

impending in W . Among the Blue and 

Yellow placards which tapestried the walls, 
appeared the rose-coloured announcement 
of— 

UB. CRIPPS' 
GRAND FAREWELL CONCERTi 

Firri^ppeaTanctii/MadeiiiouttttGalirullti^o., — 
An afiair much more inUresting to the 
younger part of the inhabitants, than even 
the election. Mr. Cripps had been, for ten 
years, the oi^nist and mnnc and Binging 
master of the town, which, previously very 
wealthy from the rapid increase of its staple 
manufacture, bad, during bis residence, made 
n equally sudden stride in the fine arts, in 
faiihloD, and refinement of manners. Thia 
happy revolution might, in part, be attri- 
buted to the influence and example of Mr. 
Cripps and his " talented family, " who, if 
not tlandarda either in morals or manners to 
their wealthy if less refined neighbour^ bad 
lieen patterns in good breeding. From the 
head of the house to the smallest child, the 
Cripps were a singularly takrUtd family. Sir 
George Lees, the candidate of the YtUmm, 
when attempting to seduce or withdraw Mr. 
Cripps from his long allegiance to the Blues, 
privately assured him that he was lost in this 
stupid place; that the metropolis was the 
field for his eplendid talents, and those of hie 
promising family. Mr. Crippa was predis- 
posed to believe the flattering tale. He had 
often fancied the same thing Itimself, and had 
iveu discussed the subject with Mrs. Cripps. 
This lady had halted, for some years, be- 
tween ambitious enterprise and matronly 



prudence. She had kooHTi the pwus and 
penalties, the whips and scorns, of hitter 
poverty, too intimately, during the first 
twelve years of ber wedded life, to be radi, 
now that those early difficulties were sur- 
mounted, and she was blessed with a modest 
competence, which promised to be permanent. 
Though not without maternal ambition, her 
prudence had hitherfji combated the adven- 
turous desires of her husband, until the 
flattering assurances of Sir George turned 
the scale against caution ; while maternal 
affection lent its weight, and fairly kicked 
the beam. Mrs. Cripps remembered — when 
could she forget! — that her eldest-bom — 
her " beautiful, her brave " — Mr. John 
Quintiu Cryppes, more familiarly called 
Jack Cryppes, was already settied in the 
metropolk, — if the word could be Intimately 
applied to Mr. Q,uiutin's desultory connexion 
of six months' standing with the newspaper 
press, as a picker up of paragraphs. And 
now Sir George, on his third call, when the 
loyalty of Mr. Cripps to the Blaet had melted 
before the fovouring sun of the Yellows, 
assured Hrs. Grippe, in emphatic whispers, 
as he tenderly pressed her hands in hei own 
hall— 

"Your husband*s genius is totally lost 
her^ ma'am. London, my dear Mrs. Cripps, 
— London, beUeve mo, is Uie mart for great 
talente. The magnificent voice of your 
charming daughter, properly cultivated, is a 
fortune in itself." 

" My husband's pupil. Mademoiselle Ga- 
brielie, Sir George, not our daughter : — our 
eldest daughter, Polly, — Maria," corrected 
Mrs. Cripps, "la thought a brilliant pianist 
for her years, by partial friends. Her father 
does not permit her yetto use her voice much. 
All our children have great musical talent, 
and great general talent — forgive a mother's 
partiality. Sir George. My eldest son, Quio- 
tin, now setUed in London — " But Sir 
George, smilingly, squeezed the hand of Mrs. 
Cripps, in a style so politely, yet imperatively 
gagging, that she at once gave in. 

" I am sure I have your interest in this 
struggle, Mrs. Cripps ; Mi, Q,uintin Cripps." 
The candidate pulled out a card — "Have 
the goodness to give me your son's address, 
ma'am. It shall be one of myfirst pleasuies, 
on my return to town, after this awful affair 
is over, to seek out Mr. Quintin Cripps — 
Cripps, my good fellow, do set about trying 
what you can do for us this afternoon. Half 
the ladies of the town have been your pupils, 
at one time or another ; and yon are, I find, 
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so popular among them; — the Orpheua of 

W , making the brutes dance to your 

magicflute. Ha ! another young g;entleman, 
and, I am sure, by bis face and figure, a 
Crippe," exclsimed the candidate, as a whcy- 
facad, lanky lad appeared. 

" My second son, Edwin, Sir George." Tlie 
introduction took place. 

" I must, to-night, after the canvass, in- 
quire about your views for Mr. Edwin." 
Tliia said, Sir George actually took Mr. 
Cripps' arm, to convey him to his committee- 
room for instructions. 

Mrs. Ciippa bad not thought so highly of 
her husband for ten years before. No, not 
even an those proud days, when the delicious 
tones of his violin had enraptured tho noble 
and gentle amateurs collected at his Anmuai. 
CoKCESTS, in the time of the Assizes or the 
Races ; and brought down thunders of ap- 
plause, and showers of gold tickets. The 
London project now appeared not merely 
feasible to ber, but alluring. 

The velocity with which millions on mil- 
lions of ideas, the most dissimilar and incon- 
gruous, glanced, darted, whirled, danced, and 
rushed through the excited brain of Mrs. 
Cripps, for the rest of the morning, might 
have ^mished metaphysicianB with on apt 
illustration of the mighty difierence between 
the material and the spiritual in man's coni- 
zation and essence. It was, however, the 
process only that was remarkable for the 
spiritual. The ideas themselves were of the 
earth earthy, of the world worldly, and em- 
braced no large range even there. The very 
extremes were hounded by a coach for Polly, 
when she married, and a certain old puce- 
coloured satin gown, new-dyed, looking very 
well in London as a second-best ; the tea- 
china conveyed without cracking, and the 
doubt if Sir George would keep his promise, 
implied, to Edwin. How cheaply a common 
dress might be purchased for Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle ; and, how the cask of elder-berry 
wine, the annual present of the rector's 
maiden sister to the organist, could be con- 
veyed with safety to the metropolis, were all 
among her mazy thoughts. 

It was not BO much the quality as the 
quantity and velocity of Mis. Cripps* magni- 
ficent or homely ideas, when specnlatlng on 
the advance of her husband and "talented" 
family, which were miraculous. With vulgar 
details of finance, and ways and means, were 
mingled dazzling generalities of what wiiyht 
be; and natural and kindly afiections inter- 
laced and adorned the airy fabric of specula- 



tion. The pride of her heart, her handsome, 
gay, catelesB, and volatile, though affectionate 
Quintin, would agun live iu ber eyes and 
under her wing, reunited to his famUy ; she 
thought of the joy of Folly, who had so long 
sighed after the metropolis ; and of the delight 
of Susan, who was turning out almost as 
poetical and clever as Quintln, and who sadly 
wanted a medium through which to display 
her literary talents to an admiring and a 
paying public. 

If, through the interest of the kind, gene- 
rous Sir George, a place was found in London 
for poor Edwin, the felicity of the family 
would he complete — too great. Mr. Cripps 
might also have an opportunity of bringing 
out his pupil to the best advantage at one of 
the great theatres, and perhaps make another 
fortune through tjie genius of Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle ; but on this his wife did not reckon 
much : she knew that Cripps was always 
an enUm^astic schemer, and had often told 

Mrs. Cripps had present duties to discha^ 
as well as ambitious speculations to indulge ; 
and to these we leave her, to look in upon 
another household of the excited and dis- 
tracted town of W . 

No scheme of sanguine and ambitious 
vanity had ever appeared more rash and 
ridiculous in the eyes of Hrs. Somers Stocks, 
the lady of one of the principal bankers of 

W , than that which had been hatchiog 

in the head of Mr. Cripps for a long period, 
and which, for the moment, bad turned the 
brains of his wife. The project had occupied 
Mrs. Stocks much more closely than tlie 
election, though Mr, Stocks was one of Sir 
George's committee. She had been the first 
patroness of Crippa ; his unfailing friend at 
his annual benefit concerts ; his employer, 
his counsellor. Mrs. Stocks, in short, pos- 
sessed titles manifold to the gratitude of the 
organist, and now he was going off to London 
in spite of her advice, leaving her Juliana 
without a teacher for either piano, guitar, 
harp, or voice \ Mrs. Stocks was vexed as 
well as angry ; and no sooner was the stale 
of the canvass, the great topic of the hour, 
discussed after dinner, than, helping ber bus- 
band, unasked, to a few more hot chestnuts, 
she broke forth : — 

" You must have heard, my dear — for the 
town is ringing with it — of the madness of 
Little Cripps?" 

"Ihave not heard a word— Is Cripps mad?" 

" Going off to London, bag and baggi^, 
with bis whole family and his pupil I Does 
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not that look like madness? — to make all 
their fortunes hy their wonderful talenta ! 
So talented a family I " 

Ms, Stacks did not encourage hii lady ; 
bnt, as he quietly peeled his chestnuts, and 
seemed to listen, she continued : — 

" So much as ae have done for him : and 
Juliana just at that critical period, when 
the mechanical drudgery of music is over, 
and genius in the science beginning to he 
developed. Cripps — and I must aay that for 
the ^y creature — is a finl^rate instructor, 
or he never should have had my patronage ; 
and now to go to London ! " 

"It seems a bold step in Cripps; but I 
SDppose he has his reasons," replied the 
banker, who looked as if he felt perfectly 
indifferent to the weal or wg of " the talent^ 
family," Mademoiselle Gabrielle included. 

Mis. Stocks was somewhat provoked ; but 
to the want of sympathy in her husband, to 
having her feelings and motives "unappre- 
ciated," she was case-hardened by fifteen 
yeais' endurance ; not indeed ^together 
without complaint. Knowing her husband's 
commercial and civic importance, she had 
Boroe vague expectation, that, if her feelings 
had been appreciated, he might have inter- 
fered to prevent the suspension of Juliana's 
musical educaUon, by stopping the Ciipps 
in their meditated tranut, as he would have 
stopped the circulation of a forged &ot«. 

" The infatuated creature has got more 
pupils, and all of good fashion, than he can 
overtake. Polly Cripps finds young scholars 
among the middle ranks. And you were 
willing, Mr. Stocks, with your usual goodness, 
to receive Edwin int^i the bank at a salary 
of twenty-five pounds ; such certainties and 
prospects to be thrown away ! Cripps has 
the two Miss Wordleys at the Hall, the 
rector's grand-niece, the three young ladies 
at Oakwood, and my Juliana, — Coimly fami- 
lies ; and, to my certain knowledge, he was 
promiwd dear little Lady Anne when the 
family came to the Castle." 

"County families, all save your own, Jane," 
replied Mr. Stocks, who was, by birth and 
feeling, of the town faction 1 — "Do the county 
gentry pay Cripps higher than we do ? " 

"That don't signify, Mr. Stocks. There 
IS, to a professional man like Cripps, an 
immenae difference in the rank of his pupils : 
be had not above three houn in genteel 
families till engaged to attend our Juliana ; 
bnt after his first month at the Castle, em- 
ployment quite flowed upon him." 

"With the help of your patronage, my 



dear," returned the banker ; whose humour 
found vent in such small jets as remarking 
to his lady — "And when Cripps becomes 
famous as a composer in London, fancy how 
the honour will be enhanced of having those 
six Sonatas dedicated to Mrs. Somers Stocks." 

The tone of her husband's voice, his care- 
lessly-crossed ankles, his drumming on the 
table, the easy indifferent tur with which he 
sipped his wine, were altogether too much 
for the nerves of his lady. 

" You are pleased to jest, Mr. Stocks ; bnt 
my feelings will not permit me to see a 
thoughtless wretch, with a large family — 
lively, clever, pleasant creatures, all of them 
— throw away his prospects in this manner. 

Yon will see him back to W ere a 

twelvemonth be out, with a begging sub- 

" Set your heart at rest, Jane. If he do 
come, I am sure you will subscribe hand- 
somely. But I've a notion that the Cripps, 
like the cats, will fall on their feet, light 
where they may. Drop (hem penniless on 
London Bridge, and they are the sort of folks 
that will scramble their way, — and, as the 
Scots say, either make a epoon or ^oil the 

The use of vulgar and idiomatic phrases, 
was a practice from which Hrs. Stocks had 
never been able to wean her husband ; nor 
could she banish from her recollection, that, 
though Mr. Stocks went properly to church 
with her, his father had been at least a teet 
Quaker ; and that his grandfather, and all 
his remoter ancestoM — if clothiers could be 
supposed to have had ancestors — had been 
strict Quakers. It is rare that the entire 
motives of any human being come wholly to 
the surface, in an affair which deeply affects 
their passions or interests. The ingratitude 
of Cripps, and the injury to Juliana, were 
strongly resented ; but there was another 
motive : the gay, handsome, young and 
fashionable wife of the senior partner in tim 
bank, the rich uncle of Mr. Stocks, had taken 
a kind-hearted, if inconsiderate, caprice, 
rather than a serious liking to the Cripps 
family, and had suddenly usurped the place of 
her matronly niece-in-law, as their patroness. 
And Cripps, though he denied the fact, 
had as completely transferred his allegiance 
from Mrs. Somers, to Mrs. Richard Stocks, 
89 he bad transferred " his vote and interest " 
from the Blties to the Yellouu, Be had 
whispered in the safe ear of Mrs. Cripps, that 
his original patroness was an ostentatious, 
vulgar, under-bred, exacting pretender — with 
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nore trua appreciation of mndoal geniiu, 
and no mora iniuic in her th&n in a cart' 
wlieel. Mn. Richard, on tha eontiaiy, wm 
a 1ftdy-lik« araatare, who did know some- 
thing, and f«el a gnat deal, of mnnc. Hn. 
Biohard poMUMd other advantage!. She 
had a chariot and phaeton at htr oominand, 
and lived at tha Crrow. The dwelling, hand- 
aome, conunodioDi, and well-fnmiihid, of 
Mrs. Somen Stoeks, na» only over the New 

Bank to tiu Market Square of W , and 

waa her nnTaiiad reiidanca thronghont the 
yaar, save a few weeke at Buxton or Hatlook, 
and latterly at Leamington. But the moat 
unviable dirtinction of Mrs. Richard was, 
being oonneot«d, by Inextricable couiinihips 
with "the county people." Theyvidled her 
at tha Qrove, and aha viutad them In all 
their Hall* and Places ; and if Mr. Somers 
Stocks oooaaionally |rnuublad at the usee to 
vhioh the local aristocracy, Mn. Riahard's 
high-blooded oonnexlons, sometdmes sought 
to turn thotr Intimaey at the Bank, he duist 
not yet eomplain to his nxorloua old uncle. 
Mrs. Richard laboured under one disadvan- 
tage. She had no child, no Julian^ to soold 
uid dote upon by turn* ~v to api^ by fond, 
weak indolgeDoe, and torment an j ebafc by 
caprloloue oheoke. 

" You won't cany your dlapleamre eo ftr, 
Jano, as .not to attend Cripp** Fanwell 
Concert on Friday, I rappoee t I must see 
for tickets to yon and jn.," reMomd Mr. 
Stocks. 

" It must altofether depend on fomlly 
armngementa -whether 1 shall be jn«s»ut," 
replied Mrs. Stocks^ with an ^ of matronly 
dignity. ** I have not qnite made np my 
mind. Of coursa my daoghter must go to 
har maater'a benefit concert. So pointed a 
eljght titym our family to Cripps, fool as he 
Is, I could not show at this time ; and Juliana 
cannot well go without me. I understand 
the family hom the Grove, vrith all their 
hshlonable guasta, are to be there. Mr*. 
Richard has sent twelve aorereigna for twelve 
tickets— -gold tickets ; — a fortunate woman 
Is your ancle's wif^ — roiling in wealth, asd 
with nothing to do but amuae heraelf.'' 

"No wonder eo unfortunate a woman aa 
yonreelf enviee the lot lA my M uncle's very 
yomig and pretty wife, Jane." 

"Indeed, than, I do not. Heaven fnrhtd t 
Have I, Mr. Stocks, ever repined at ray 
severer domeatic duties^ «T our more Umlted 
maana. Tba puns I beetow, the tronble I 
take whh onr daughter's education, mat«mal 
affection randen a pleanre, not a task." 



" What a pattern of a wife thie ungrateful 
man has got I " was perhaps the shadowy 
reflection of Mrs. Stocks ; while Mr. Stocka, 
as if in sympathy with her conscious virtue, 
checked the humour which prompted him 
to commiserate the sad fate of his laidy, under 
the necessity of giving her orders direct to 
her cook, inatead of communicatiug with that 
fnnctionary through the dignified medium of 
a housekeeper ; of doing her marketing, and 
paying her bills herself ; and teasing her 
daughter with inceaunt care, of which nine- 
tan^ might have been spared with great 
odTantago to Juliana's mind and temper. 
Mr. StocicB hemmed away hia sarcastic 
propannty, sipped his wine, and remarked — 

" You will forget and forgive^ Jane. Little 
Crippe needs a lift at present ; and though 
I don't deal in paid tieiets, I trust you will 
he generous to Juliana's old teacher and her 
playmates, Us children." 

'* Generoue ! " exclaimed tlie aggrieved 
lady. " I was his first and fastest friend. 
Did I not, twice a-year, send Emily Cripps 
Juliana's left-off things — did I not " 

" You Amm been kind to the iiddler's 
family, I believe, Jane," interrupted Mr, 
Slocks, cutting short the muster-roU of bis 
wife's benevolenoes ; " and you will still be 
kind — only no LetUUM introduelioni : — my 
purse is at your dls^xetion, but not my 
name." 

" Cripps will not want for introductions, I 
asanre you ; he will, as Mr. Charles Herbert 
says — what a very gaitteman-lika, elegant, 
and prepoeeeesing yonng man is Sir George's 
friend, Mr. Herbert! — 'Cripps will find a 
way or make one.'. He was yesterday, with 
his daughter Polly, at a d^jmntr at 
Grove, to meet Sir George, who ia quite a 
/anatieo, Cripps, no douht, has splendid 
talents, the ereatore." 

"War* they aotually fiddling in the fore- 
noon, while we were sweating, canvassing 
for him 1 " exotaimed Mr. Stocks, setting 
down his glass, with an eraphaoa, and raising 
himself tx>lt upright in hia oh^ ; half 
repenting that he had allovred himself to be 
placed on the committee of ao degenerate a 
Whig. " He 'U gain much of the sort of 
knowledge, which I fancy he require* as the 
representative of a commercial community, 
by fiddling away his mornings with fiddlers 
and fine ladies. Were the Bhief to hear of 
this — in the very heat of hia oannuel — 
and the fellow seems much in earnest too." 

" Mrs. Richard had a few mnaical friends 
to meet & George ; and it is really so good 
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of her, when one cuiuiders that aJl her early 
conoezionB and eeciet prepossessiuuB must 
be for the Bluet, and againet the Low par^. 
But she is a well-bred young woman, and 
the usages of good society, my dear ," 

Now, if there was one topic under tile 
moon more than another which Mr. Stocks 
deteBl«d, in a luatrimooial txte-a-leCe, it was 
thta same " usages of good society," with 
which his lady had been indoctrinating him 
for fifteen yearn, and, as she feared, to very 
littk good purpose. He abruptly left the 
room for bis office and London correspon- 
dence, at the same hour that Mr. Ctipps was 
going the rounds of the best society of 

W ; disposing of, or ratber taking orders 

for tickets for lUs Farewell Concert, and 
soliciting votes for " his particular friend 
Sir George, as a personal favour." 

It was not witiiout some grounds that the 
grateful Baronet afterwards whispered bim, 
as indeed he did fifty other voters — "Your 
zeal bas turned the election. It is impossible 
that I can ever foi^t it : this is not merely 
poUtical service — it is disinterested personal 
attachment. Upon my soul I feel IL" 

It was not, however, improbable that more 
than one young man, already secretly favour- 
able to tbe Liberal YelloiBS, had been moved 
to confer the parting kindness of a pledge on 
his old violin master ; and quite certain that 
twenty young wives and favourite daughters, 
Cripps' former pupils, solicited and coaxed 
tbe Bufirages of their ralatives for Sir George, 
" who could be so useful to Mr. Cripps and 
bis &mily in the metropolis, and who bod 
already promised Edwin a place in the 
Ordnance Office. Cripps was sncb a good 
creature — bo polite and kind to us at 
school ; but we were always favourite 
pupils." 

All Mr. Cripps' pupils, it was remarkable, 
had been favourite ones ; and every member 
of Sir George Lee's committ«e, hod, simply 
and singly, carried bis election, which was 
equally remarkable. 

If Mr. Cripps was polite and urbane, his 
high breeding was not unaccounted for. tie 
had been bred in the atmosphere of a Court. 
He bad originally been one of tbe singing 
boys of tbe choir in tlie King's chapel at 
Windsor. The Princes there were of a 
royal, and ho was of a musical, race : yet 
there was an impenetrable ro}^tery about 
his origin ; and even Mrs. Cripps could not 
tell whether tbe blood in tbe veins of tier 
children was that of kings or fiddlers. Mr. 
Cripps, in bis early years, never seemed to 



have settled tbe question entirely to bis own 
liking ; and as personal vanity, or pride of 
art, predominated, he was either the offspring 
of a certain Royal Duke, by a Maid of 
Honour, whose reputatiou required that his 
father ^ould never acknowledge him, or tbe 
descendant of " the divine old man," bis 
maternal grandfather, an eminent German 
violinist, " who had first put a bow inte his 
hand 1 " and of whom, in moods of enthusi- 
asm, Cripps spoke to bis cliildrcn with tears 
in his eyes. Those eyes ] — there was a 
prominence, an unsteadiness about them, 
with a fulness of tbe muscles of tbe cheeks, 
in an otherwise slender and meagre man, 
which gave some countenance to the romantic 
or mysterious part of Mr. Cripps' history. 
The remarkable muucal gifts which his 
whole family possessed — those children to 
whom flutes, violins, clarionets, pianos, and 
guitars were in place of the coral and bells, 
bats and balls, of other children, augured a 
divine and hereditary right And from the 

period of Cripps' settUng in W , wheie 

plebeian morality valued legitimate birth far 
above high blood, the wife of a peasant above 
the mistress of a prince, Mr. Cripps showed 
tact enough to conceal his pretensions. To 
his art he was ever enthusiaBtically true. 
He had been iKirn a musician — his soul was 
in music ; and he must have been touched 
by its poetry ; for, however it might be with 
his aspiring younglings, or bis clever wife, 
if music was tbe means of his ambition, it 
was not less beloved for its own sake. 

If Cripps bad repined at bis hard fate, in 
being, with bb taste^ feelings, and skill, 
csijt among tbe rich, boorish, timber-toned, 

and timber-souled population of W ,sucb 

as on bis arrival be hod found it, — among 
persona who could no more appreciate his 
music than could Mr. Somcrs Stocks the 
refined feelings of Mrs. Sumeis Stocks, Ills 
pity was as much given to them as to him- 
self. They were as the dumb or tbe blind. 
They wanted a fine sense which be possessed 
in an exquisite degree : tliey deserved bis 
pity. Seasons of refreshing came, witb a 
stray amateur, like Sir George Lees or bis 
friend Herbert, who could understand and 
feel the real superiority of Little Cripps ; and 
gales of paradise floated on tlie praises of 
his talenC by a beautiful women like Mrs. 
Richard Stocks, praises which, he said, " had 
awakened his sleeping soul within him I " 

" But, ah ! I fear my charming patroness 
is as far out of her place in this nngenial 
clime, as I have been in W ," was his 
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aomewhkt fanuliar whisper, on the momiiig 
of the concert at the GroTe, in the ear of Mr. 
Charlea Herbert, whose admiration of the 
lovely hostess was quite apparent to so 
critical an observer as Mr. Cripps, bred, too, 
in the purlieus of a conrt. 

The young gentleman was disposed to 
resent the impertinence of the remark ; but 
" it was only Cripps," who, saccassful thus 
far, ventured the smBli request of the favour 
and honour of the company of Mr. Herbert 
at the rehearsal of his Farewell Concert that 

"My talented pnpll, Mademoiselle Oabrielle 
— whose only drawback is excessive timidity 
— and every member of my family, take a 
part. You shall judge of us, Mr. Herbert, 
as a musical family, — To-morrow every 
Cripps of them shall come forward to say 

adieu to the kind boors of W . . , , 

la Mrs. Cripps* private society 1 am sdimly 

Mr. Charles Herbert did not smile out- 
wardly. Whatever might have been the 
faults of this young man, he was not of the 
sneering school. He had somo remorseful 
idea that his friend. Sir George, was mis- 
leading tliis poor little Cripps and his family; 
but he wished to see how Mademoiselle had 
recovered her spirits ; and he felt that the 
family of Cripps was a great resource to idle 
young men of fashion, in a stupid town, 
where there was not even a biUiard-table. 

When Mrs. Somers Stocks ej^iressed her 
astonishment at the audacity of Mr. Crippa — 
in giving these invitationB — to the rector, who 
dropt in to take tea with her, he smUed, and 
rather thought Sir George and his friend 
would go, just like themselves. 

"Conceive a party of good fashion at his 
house ! — with its dirt, confinement, squalling 
babies, pupils, and what not; and the expense! 
I always knew Cripps was naturally a 
thoughtless extravagant creature " 

"Bnt his wife — pardon the interruption, 
madam — bo ac^ve, managing, and notable 
a person as Mrs. Cripps " 

" Well, she is so, considering ; tliough as 
vaJn and ambitious as himself. And tiiis 
party ! — they have sent to Iwrrow a hundred 
and fifty things of roe. It wouid have been 
utter folly, yon are aware^ to risk my best 
cnt glass. Borrowing my best qaergne ! 
Snch total ignorance of the usages of good 
society ! I can-tiot believe, Mr. Mortimer, 
that Sir George will go." 

" Don't be certfun, my dear madam. 
Munt^ like gaming, love, and, I mnst add, 



eanwutmg, in these new times, levels all 
distinctions. And gay London bachelors, 
accustomed to Club life, are far from being 
so stiff as we provincials. Mr. Herbert, who, 
I understand, flirts, sings, and dances quite 
as well as he harangues, will he sure to 
countenance the defalcation of Mr. Cripps 
from the Slues." 

" Is he an honourable, this Mr. Hcrl>ert ?" 

"Cannot tell, ma'am. I have not even 
seen the paragon who has turned the heads 
of half our ladies, and changed their hearts 
from Nue togeUoie. He is given out a 
man of large moneyed fortune, with a fine 
estate in Someraetsliire. The only child of 
one of the great, great nabobs." 

"But, tied up by his father's will from 
enjoying his property, or marrying under the 
age of twenty-five, unless with the consent 
of his stepmother." 

"Ah, ma'am, why ask me for news, when 
you are always so much better informed 
yourself?" said the sly rector. 

" Mrs. lUchard Stocks was very intimate 
with Mrs. Herbert at Cheltenham. She is a 
most accomplished, beautifiil, and still young- 
looking woman ; and quite devoted to her 
step-son, who repays all her afiection. She 
was expected at the Grove, on a visit during 
the election, bat has not been able to make 

" Annt expects to meet Mrs. Herbert ii 
London next season," put in Miss Juliana, 
who took deep interest in the conversation. 

" la this clever Mr. Herbert — they say he 
is fresh from Oxford, though so sad a rebel 
— so very handsome as the blue ladies mail 
tain, Mias Julia?" 

" Oh, very handsome indeed ! such a 
orator 1 — with an air so disttngui, Polly 
Cripps says ; — and a seat on horseback like 
an angel," exclaimed Miss Stocks. 

" Softly, Juliana — no occiaion for the 
display of so much natural emotion, my love. 
The quiet, subdued, lady-like manners sanc- 
tioned by the usages of polite society, my 
love, forbid — " 

"Mr. Cripps has sold 250 tickets," inter- 
rupted the lively and tractable Miss. " Mr. 
Herbert has taken ten at a sovereign a-piece." 

" Well done Mr. Cripps ! he will go off 
at last with the eclat he so dearly loves," 
said the rector. " Mr. Herbert possesses the 
true secret of changing blu» ioj/etlou) I find." 

" It was not hlae oi yellow at all, sir," con- 
tinued the well-informed young lady. "Polly 
Cripps wrote him a pretty twisted note on 
pint glaied paper, soliciting his patronage 
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and support for her churning friend Msde- 
moiselle Gabrielle, who is to mske her «' ~ 
at the conoert, after the polling." 

" She ii a brisk damsel enough, Polly 
CrippB," returned the rector. " Did th* 
other girl know of thie pretty plan, Juliana 1 
Why, the Crippa' family are far riper for 
the metropolis than I had fancied ; the mye- 
teriooB pupil aeemed to me a retiring', modest 
yoQDg creature — poor thing I " 

"Violetta know? Oh, no — that the doM 
not; Susan Crippa was vexed at it— and 
begged Polly not to send the note ; it woold 
80 hurt poor Violetle if she ever heard of it. 
She is very nerrous about the concert of 
to-morrow. While she was giving me my 
lesson, when Ur. Cripps had gone ont can- 
vassing, the tears fell drop-dropping on the 
keys. I pretended not to notice, aa she did 
not, I am sure, wish me to see. I don't 
know if ahe knew herself. I dare aay, 
mamma, Mrs. Grippe scolds and worries bin 
— as ehe doee her own daughters sometime* — 
and makes her cry." 

" Happy Juliana I to have no idea of other 
cause of suflering than a mamma's worrying," 
said the benevolent and smiling Kctor. " I 
am afraid, Mrs. Stocks, this poor girl is not 
vety happy where she is. ... . And 
what has put it into Crippa' scheming head 
to Frenchify her English name? Can a 
Prima Donna not be received by English 
people under the dmple, English apptllation 
of Violtt Samiltmf" 

"That is the girl's name, then!" cried Mn. 
Stocks—" Hademolaelle Oabrielle, indeed I~ 
BO like Cripps." 

" Violet Gabrialle, so baptized ; and a Pro- 
testant, madam," rejoined the rector. " I 
received a long and eameat letter about her 
to-day, from an unknown brother-clergyman 
in Guernsey. She Is the orphan child of an 
officer who was in the Indian army, and who, 
when he died, three months back, bequeathed 
her, with his little savings, to the Organist 
of my correspondent's church ; a smdl re- 
spectable farmer, with whom Violet and her 
father had lodged for seven years ; and who, 
with his wife, are as much attadud to her 
as if she were their own grandchild. I wish 
it may be a wias arrangement which has led 
these generous, disinterested, but aiinple- 
minded people to give up her little property, 
and something additional from their own 
small savings, to have her articled to our 
friend Ht. Cripps, that her muncal educa- 
tion may be thoroughly completed." 

» Crippa makes such a mystery rf it," put 



in Mis. Stocks. '*Why, the bills came 
through <w bank, aooa aftsr he had brought 
the girl over from the Channel Islands. Hr. 
Stocks, always prudent, is mute a* a fiah on 
all such matters, — so beat in a&iuTi of busi- 
ness ; but I have authority for saying, that 
Cripps changed one bill for ^00 at Smith 
the draper's, when he paid the dresses for the 
conceit and his old account ; and I have 
reason to know that ^£200 ate now lying at 
his order in London." 

" He is a good-natnied little man on the 
whole, and a thorough mnucian," rejoined 
the lector. "His irife is a shrewd woman, 
and a capital disoiplinarian ; so I hope this 
poor young lady will b* tolerably happy 
among them. Uy sister and I mean to viait 
her as soon aa the distraction of this Concert 
buAness is over — poor, young, Aiendless 

" I mean to call on her myself," «ud His. 
Stocks ; " but really I begin to be cautiona 
□n the side of the Cripps family, and espe- 
cially of Hiss Polly. There is an audacity 
in the bold black eyes and seigeont-m^or 
stride of that girl, a fteedom of manner* 
with her superiors, and so obvious a wout cf 
proper tact, and knowledge of those nsagea 
which charocteriae persons accustomed to 

good Booiety But here comes Mr. Stocks I 

My dear, make your apologies to the rectoi. 
His good, old-faahioned politeness would not 
permit us to begin tea wiUiout you." 

The election, the concert, the sudden con- 
version of Slues to Yellows, and Yellows to 
Blues, and the great London enterpriss of 
the Cripps family, furnished abundant to^ca 
for tea-table talk. 



Tki Mntieal Soirlt o/Mn. Crippt. 
" The wsb of life is of mingled yam," aaya 
one who, to hie other titles, may add that of 
being the greatest of human life's pbiloso- 
phei*. The saying held of what, neverthe- 
less, was by a hundred degrees the most 
brilliant pMty which Mrs. Cripps had over 
given in the courae of bra twenty-five yean 
of mairied experience. A eritieal English 
eye, sneh as that of Mrs. Somera Stada, 
must have seen many defects, flaws, and 
positive wants in the mactaineiy — the auMierUl 
of festivity and elegant ei^joyment ; yet, taken 
aa a whole, the " Ut-<^' was by no means 
the despicable aSaii which Mm. Stocks hod 
predicted. The redesming elementa were 
tlu genuine musieal Uimit of the party-giving 
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tiunily ; their good-homoured fndge, polite 
m&nnerB, and the demre to oblige and please 
their gfuests, carried to the extreme of flattery. 
Flattery was indeed a. natural charsct«riBtic 
of tile whole family of CrippB ; a habit be- 
come second nature. They flattered every 
one, and they flattered each other, evea when 
alone ; and every Cripps, at every hour, sung 
the pr&iseB, and attested the virtues and ac- 
complishments, and amiable dispoBitione of 
each and all of the Crtppses. A liabit so 
established eould not be taxed as insiocerity ; 
for it by DO means prevented &mily brawb, 
politely conducted. It was the caressing, 
demonstrative style of the head of the house, 
carried down improved to the juniors; and 
it fsaa pleasant as the sign of family afieo- 
tion, in a household now knit together by 
force of blood, as in after life, by considero- 
tione of acommonintereat; when the Crippses 
were still "each for all and aU for each," as 
their best policy and most beneficial fsjnily 
compact. There was at least no insincerity 
in tiieir mutual admiration. Polly never 
doubted that her brother Quintin — her 
" Itrother the barrister," as she learned to 
deMgnate him — was the greatest genius and 
the finest gentleman of his age : there was 
certainly nothing like Q,nintiu among the 

dullards of W . That her father was 

the most accomplished musician and perfect 
gentleman that was to be met with, was the 
strongest article of Susan's faith ; and this 
opinion was a nearer approximation to the 
truth. 

As Mr. Cripps and his lady stood at the 
door of his teaching-room, converted for the 
night into the principal recepUon-room, in 
their best dresses, and veiy best, because 
happiest, looks, they appeared for their years 
an exceedingly genteel and agreeable couple. 
Cripps, always neat and spruce, shone in his 
glossiest black suit and finest gala waist- 
coat ; his lady was very well and becomingly 

dressed ; both were distinguished in W 

for good manners, with perhaps an exuberance 
of manner, an empressement, an elaboration of 
courtesy, which yet did exceedingly well in 

W , and which rather harmonized with 

the relative position of the hosts and their 
gue^, 

A great majority of the latter reckoned 
themselves, out of sight, the " betters " of the 
Crippses, whose invitaUons had, however, been 
very generally accepted. The fashionable 

world of W , happily for Mrs. Cripps, 

had not the choice of twenty parUes of vary- 
ing attraction, in one night ; and it so hap- 



pened that almost every body went ; each, 
when vanity or propriety suggested the need 
of an excuse, finding one in some amiable 
motive, actuating the condescending indivi- 
dual. The worthy rector could not make up 
his mind to vex liis departing oiganlst by 
sending an apology ; and he went so for as 
to acknowledge to his sister some curiosity 
about Mademoiselle, which slu courteously 
and truly imputed to benevolent interest in 
the young and forlorn stranger. Beudee, if 
he stayed away now, as he had been in the 
habit of taking tea with the Crippses about 
twice or thrice a-year, it might be fancied 
that he felt piq^ued by the desertion of Mr. 
Cripps to the Yellote». This would have 
been a victory over the Bluei which he, as a 
Tory, a gentleman, and a true Churchman, 
despised yielding to misled men. Radicals 
and Bissenters. 

Mrs. Somers Stocks was actuated by difle- 
rent, though equally amiable motives. When 
her scout, the honsenuud, informed her that 
the rector and his sister, both in their clogs, 
hut in full dress, had certunly entered the 
blazing dwelling, which made sunshine in 
the shady Mall, her doubts were resolved. 
Save the few finishing p«Hnts of cap, scarf, 
and gloves, Mrs. Stocks was already " dressed 
enough for such a party." And now that 
the rector and Miss Mortimer had set the 
example of forgiveness and grociousnees, she 
would also grace " poor Cripps ; " who must 
be demolished by so decided a rebuff, so dead 
a cut, as tlie banker's lady not looking in 
upon his party. 

Mr. Cripps, from his obliging manners and 
agreeable talents, was highly popular among 
the young people of the town ; and now that 
he was going away to London, under the 
Member's patronage, there was a universal 
and friendly excitement about himself, his 
beautiful, mysterious pupil, and, indeed, the 
whole family. Had the invitations been 
twice as numerous, it is probable that nearly 
all those asked would, for one sort of civil 
reason or another, have appeared. Cripps 
had been, as he had sud, " sternly exclusive ;" 
though, by means of old connexions, family 
intimacies, and the young companionships 
of Polly and the absent Qnlntin, of Susan 
and Edwin, the rule was sadly infringed 
upon ; and though Mrs. Somers Stocks could 
not approve — could, indeed, barely tolerate 
each proroiscnons association — the party 
proved exactly so much the happier for 
those bteachee in the rigid damarcatjona and 
the etiqoettea ol " good society." 
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The valgar applianceH and grosBer elementB 
of refined smnBenienla — the air they bre&the, 
and without which they die — were abound- 
ing. Mr. Cripps understood all this. There 
were plenty of wax lights~Mr». Stocks took 
pains 1a ascertain the fact of wax — abundance 
of refreshments, most hospitably distributed 
— pretty, well-draBscd girls — good-looking 
lads — enchanUng music — and, on this popu- 
Ur evening, not too much of it. 

Mr, CrippB, by bitter experience, had 

learned the true nature of a W mndcal 

audience. He was no longer the enthusiast 
he had once been ; fancying that every one 
who professed to like music partook of his 
exalted feelings. He would not throw his 
pearls before pigs, and neither Sir George 
nor Mr. Herbert had yet appeared ; bo, with 
just as much music as offered no restraint 
or interrnptJan to the more popular amuse- 
ments of chattering, flirting, and eating ices 
and cakes, an atmosphere of freedom and 
gaiety, of ease and enjoyment, imperceptibly 
arose and diffused itself through the crowd^ 
email apartment, which proved contegious 
even with dignified and nngenial natures. 

"Does not Cripps* party go off charmingly," 
whispered the rector to Mrs. Stocks, who, 
seated in state at the head of the room, was 
unconsciously relaxing in dignity, and, from 
a spectator, becoming a sharer in the pleasures 
of the evening, until recalled to the recollec- 
tion of her injuries by the rector's speech. 
" It does me good to see so many of my young 
parishioners so innocently happy ; and to 
witness the overflowii^ delight of Mr. Cripps 
and his fine family, in having their friends 
around them." 

" Cripps would rather, though, see Sir 
Geoi^ and Mr. Herbert enter, than all of us 
put together, sir. Do I not underetaud the 
vain and ambitious scheming creature?" re- 
turned the lady, whom Mr. Cripps, by every 
art of polite assiduity, had done his utmost 
to conciliate, almost to the neglect of othar 
matrons, with equal claims upon his atUn- 

" Pardon my vanity, if 1 cannot think so 

poorly of our noble selves, citizens of W , 

nut'am. There is a time for every thing. 
Cripps is, I am sure, a well-disposed little 
fellow at heart. ... I fear, though, I shall 
have to depart before I obtain a glimpse of 
the great folks. It is style, I fancy, for the 
courtiere of the Mob to appear here just as 
their inferiors are going off. I am more 
disappointed at the absence of poor Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle ; between whose spirits, 



and her fine appellation, there is, I imagine, 
little accordance to-night. Poor thing, we 
saw her — Sarah and I — from the parlour 
window, walking alone under the church- 
yard elms this afternoon." 

"There is something very suspicious — 
very suspicious, indeed, in ttiat affair," re- 
turned Mrs. Stocks, now deeply in earnest. 
" It was not from Guernsey the whole of the 
money came for the girl's premium, as I have 
now learned, but from America. She is an 
American bom — a Virginian, I believe." 

" Q,uite wrong, pardon me, ma'am. Eng- 
lish, I assure you, by my correspondent's 
letter. He and his family, and, as he states, 
the whole neighbourhood, feel the greatest 
interest in the yonng lady's welfare. She 
must be an amiable creature to liave touched 
so many kind and simple hearts. He says 
' she is the beloved child of our parish.' " 

At tills moment, the " glass of fashion and 
the mould of form " to the aspiring youth of 

W , — Mr. Charles Herbert, namely,— 

entered, loudly announced by Mike Twig, 
the probationary page of Mrs. Cripps, and 
followed by the very elite of the dandies of 
tlie Yelhrns. Their appearance produced cer- 
twnly a more visible flutter, if not a stronger 
sensation than an event so important to the 
yonng and fair portion of the company 
might have done in tlie higher regions of 
Almacks, or throughout May Fair. Gaiety 
and mirth were momentarily cheeked, curi- 
osity was sharpened, and sentiment deepened. 

It so happened that Misa Polly Cripps 
(from this night forth Maria) was sweeping 
the chords of the harp as the gentlemen 
entered. A string snapt ; and Maria laugh- 
ingly rose to meet tlie greetings of the guesU 
as they were in turn released from the eager 
and overpowerii^f welcomes of her father and 
mother. It was now in vain that the latter, 
during a full half hour, whispered — " Maria, 
you are not perceiving your old playmate, 
Mr. Benjamin Jeffrey, who is trying to catch 
your eye." Maria could not have been 
wholly oblivious of the presence of the 
wealthy and bashful yonng manufacturer, 
who had incurred the severest displeasure of 
his father and mother, and awakened the 
maternal hopes of Mrs. Cripps, by attentions 
which the young lady did not in the least 
mistake ; but which, not caring one farthing 
for the bashful Benjamin, she treated with 
derision, from the moment that the London 
Bclieme was fixed. Mrs. Cripps, like every 
prudent mother, was never contemptuous 
of an eligible ph-alla; not even when her 
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heart awelled with eXl a mother'a pride as 
Maria was conducted up stairs to the attic 
closet, as Mrs. Stocks maliciously named it, 
where, under the name of, the Bcfrealmient 
Room, jellies, ices, lemonade, &c, &c. were 
dispeuaed to all comers, hy the smartly dressed 
houaemaid. 

The airy cage of t)ie Crippscs on the Mall 

of W , with tiiree perches on each stage, 

was of a size which neither admitted of large 
rooms, nor of thick partitions between the 
apartments. In the adjoining closet, or 
small bed-room, not attic — that representa- 
tion being a spiteful sarcasm of the great 
lady who- lived over the New Bank — was 
now seated, with wan cheeks and dimmed 
eyes, the forlorn future Malibren or Griai of 

W , the Prima Donna of to-morrow's 

concert, whose non-appearance below stairs 
had caused wonder and disappointment to 
both ladies and gentlemen. 

Mr, Cripps had urged and pleaded ; Mrs. 
Crippe had taken the tone of aflcctionate 
command ; Polly had coaxed and flattered ; 
and Suean, Gabrielle'e favourite in the family, 
had entreated ; but the unvarying tearful 
answer had been — "Do not urge me, dear 
Mrs. Cripps ; pray, dear sir, excuse me : 
who will miss me I I cannot — indeed I 
cannot ^ng before so large a party. I nerer 
did,— I do not think — I am very sure that 
my father, noi yet my poor kind friends, 
ever meant that I should be a stage sii^r. 
They only intended ttiat, through your in- 
structions, air, I should be able to gain my 
bread, oa the organist of our quiet pnrish, 
and as a teacher there. Any thing hut that," 
nas her secret thought. " I would be a maid 
servant ; or work from sunrise to sunset, with , 
my needle: auy thing but a public singer! 
A single appearance would annihilate me. 
Miss Cripps, who has so much more firmness 
and self-possession, and who has, from in- 
fancy, been accustomed to display her brilliant 
talents in company, must succeed, and be 
admired and applauded. But I — 1" 

" Indeed, air, you are entirely wrong about 
thb " she said aloud. 

Mr. Cripps was too polite, perhaps too 
feeling, and undoubtedly loo much interested 
in tho reault, to urge his " gifted pupil " be- 
yond the point of endurance. Her natural 
disposition was singularly gentle and pliable. 
And abe appeared ajixious to oblige him — 
capable of nnderstanding his superiority in 
his own art — grateful for his devoted atten- 
tion to her improvement, and assiduous in her 
studies. He at last assured her, that she 

Vol. II, 



should neither be asked to eing nor play, 
save ns was agreeable to her ; but he did 
expect that ahe would join the party : he 
was convinced, that going more into pleasant, 
improving society, would be of advantage to 
her health and spirits. Violet promiaed to 
dress herself, and to slip down stairs eome 
time in the course of the evening. 

Every member of the family was too 
hurried and distracted with the "duties ex- 
traordinary " of the day, to think more about 
her, A brilliant display was to be made, 
which would have required the exertions of 
a proper complement of well-trained do- 
mestics, to fulfil Mrs. Cripps' orders, and do 
Mr, Cripps' spiriting j and there were only 
available the maid-of-all-work ; Mr. Brown, 
the confectioner's servant, who having as- 
sisted in preparing the sweets and delicacies, 
now came to administer them ; and the man 
of universal work, Mike Twig, the son of the 
bellowB-blower, now on trial for preferment 
in the capital, as Mr. Cripps' page, " Impoe- 
sible to get on In London at all without a 
man-servant!" was Mr. Cripps' reply to his 
wife's remonstrance on the gormandizing 
propensities of Mike, who worked for one 
boy, and ate for three men. 

The sad and lonely Prima Donna having 
tried to drive away her headache and com- 
pose her spirite by a solitary walk nnder the 
chnrchyanl elms — her own voluntary pro- 
menade — retuiiied to the house. The scene 
into which the folly and forwardness of Miss 
Cripps had that morning forced her — the 
insulting language of the crowd, hardly 
understood in its full import, yet revolting 
to maidenly pride and deUcacy — the idea of 
how she must have appeared in the eyes of 
the gentleman who had come to the protec- 
tion of her companion and herself — and a 
vague feeling o'f insecurity and degradation, 
innected with her portion — hod haunted 
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possible to banish the recollection of those 
stinging expressions of the unthinking 
people ; and to such mortifications was it 
her future lot to be continually exposed? 

" my dear, dear father, why were you 
taken from me when most I needed your 
protecting kindness," was her exclamation. 
"My kind friends — never sorely — never 
would you have placed your little Violet 
under this bondage, had you been aware of 
its consequences." Gushing floods of tears 
effaced the restorative effecta of the air upon 
the eyes and complexion of the incipient 
Prima Donna, who — blaming her own in- 
.No. 39. 
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gratitude to Iier master, to one bo courteous, 
who BO dismtereetedly held out to her ambi- 
tdon hopes of fortune and fame — ^et could not 
conquer that deep dislike, which the affair of 
the morning: bad increased to insuperable 
repugnance to his plans. " Anj thing but 
this — any thing." 

The moumfiil meditatious of " Mademoi- 
selle Gabrielle," were only terminated by the 
nec^Bnty of dressing herself, in order to re- 
deem her promise to ber master. She re- 
solved that, before she slept, she would write 
biiTi a note, declaring her fixed determination 
not to appear at the public concert Bather 
than comply, she would at once forfeit the 
little means placed in his hands, by her 
humble Aieiids, for ber board, and for the 
completion oi her mnscal education ; and 
seek employment in some other way. She 
had heud of the disa^ipcinlment of Mrs. 
Somen Stwiks &oni tlie commnnicatire 
Juliana ; and a hope arose that, peritaps in 
lien of a better teacher, that lady might ac- 
cept of herwlf. 

This idea was another indncement to go 
down stuis, where she mif^t see Mrs. 
Stocks, and judge of the probable success of 
the plan. 

She laid out her modest finery ; and Hrs. 
Cripps, having positively inle^cted faded 
mourning, Violet attired herself in plain 
white muslin ; fixed her few jet ornaments, 
put on her tiny black satin slippers, black 
lace gloves, and scarf ; thinking to herself — 
" I am looking ediocking enongh to-night ; 
but who is there ta notice or care about how 
I look ; only, I hope, in goodness, th<it gentU- 
man — that Mr. Herbert — is not below, or 
will not see me. It would kill me with con- 
fusion to meet him." 

The thought had not passed, when Her- 
bert's voice — its tones were perfectly re- 
membered — and that of Miss Maria Cripps, 
were heard, in gay talk, in the adjoining 
Befireshment Boom. Mr. Herbert "hoped 
that Miss Cripps* friend had completely re- 
covered the alarm given her by the rascally 

" Oh, quite, and so grateful for your gal- 
lantry to us poor damsels in distress, that she 
has talked of nothing else ever since. We 
hod heard so much of your eloquence, and 
were so desirous to hea* you speak — . . 
Papa is nursing Gabrielle to-night, that she 
may be in fail force to-morrow. She lost 
her father, poor dear, some few months back, 
and is in indifferent spirits at times : when 
she gets to London, no fear but she'll cheer 



□p. I am predicting to her, when we laugh 
alone, that Quintin will fall inlovevrithher. 
Be is such a fellow for falling in love with 
eveiy lady with any pretensionB to good 
looks ; and Gabrielle is pretty. Papa says 
she will be much handsomer by and by. 
Edwm is more in Gabrielle's style than 
Quintin ; Edwin is a sentimental and swain- 
iah chap, now Qnintin b all life and fire ; 
but yet I prophesy Mademaieelle will make 
a conqnest. I hope it will be a mutual at- 
tachment Their ^U» are quite oppo^te, 
certainly ; but discords in character, where 
both parties are amiable and enamoured, 
make harmony in marriage, I bave been 
told." 

Mr. Charles Herbert fancied Maria Cripps 
a singularly well-informed young woman for 
ber years and opportumties. What thought 
the inmate of the next room? 

" Her brother in love with me ! " was the 
indignant idea of the mortified, involuntary 
listener. " I do wish Miss Cripps would just 
say nothing about me to Mr. Charles Her- 
bert, or to any gentleman or person. To say 
I had talked Ol nothing else save his gallantry 
ever ance ! It is very odd of Maria." 

The noises in the next apartment intimated 
tbe arrival of more ice-eaters, and, peering 
timidly out, to see if she could not make her 
escape into the crowd below unnoticed, Violet 
flew down stairs, and, gliding inte the room, 
stole behind a whist-table in the door comer, 
where Mrs. Somers Stocks was now esta- 
blished, her daughter Juliana leaning behind 
her chab. Violet stood a good while un- 
observed, save by the latter. 

" Dear mamma," said the daughter, coax- 
ingly, during a deal, " this is Miss Fielet 



The girl fondly held Violet's hand. 

" Indeed, my dear 1 " replied Mrs.' Stocks, 
with unuanal benignity ; for she could be 
kind and generous also, our Mrs. Stocks: we 
have seen this lady hitherto on the wrong 
ude. " I am very happy to make the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Violet Hamilton. But I 
must ask Mrs.Cripps to introduce me properly. 
Can you not find a seat for your friend, 
Juliana?" continued the patronizing lady, in 
a kinder tone, as the pale and lovely girl 
stood before her, only half conscious of where 
she was — her fragile but gracefully moulded 
6gnre slightly bent — her dewy eyes cast 

" She M a Virginian,'* was the conclusion 
of the scrutiniring Mrs. Stocks. " Quite the 
American style of beauty — a breath would 
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dissolve her into air. An odd dreas, too; bnt 
slie la a sweet-looking — a really fsBcinating 
girl," 

" Mamma ! Mr. Herbert tanght ns such a 
pretty gome jiut now : lie said all the young 
ladies at the &nrte ahoeld be flowers — Miss 
Snaan Cripps is the pini, and Mias Polly the 
dahiia, and Bweet Lucy White the hai^hom 
hlotgom. Miss Violet bad not come down 
then. I won't call her the violet, though she 
be one, but the lify. Oh, yes ' the pure, 
white lily she is ! I ehall go ask Mr. Her- 
bert if I have not chosen light for Miss 
Violet." 

" How your tongne runs, my Juliana," 
replied the gratified, smiling mother, as the 
lively girl danced off indecorously, through 
the gay crowd. 

" I am aware. Miss Violet," said Mrs. 
Stoclis, "that it is quite contrary to the 
usages of good society to be acquainted with 
those to whom we are not properly introduced ; 
but in peculiar circumstances one dispenses 
1 with strict etiquette. I am pTOmising my- 
self a most delightful treat — quite a, musical 
banquet — at your d^ut to-morrow; the 
rare merits of your instructer I am well ac- 
quainted with, (my own discoveiy they were, 
I may say — for, between ourselves, we aie 

not a musical community in W ,) and I 

am quite aware of the loss my daughter 
must sustain in the change of style, even 
should I obtain a superior new teacher ; but 
I waive these conuderatjons at tliis time, and 
shall certainly do myself the pleasure of 
wi to easing your debat." 

" You are very kind — v^ry good, ma'am; 
but it ia all a mistake !" said the girl, in a 
low, earnest, and very sweet voice — her pale 
cheeks becoming sufiused with a delicate 
roae-tint : " I will never come out as a pub- 
lic singer — nbtbh! Mr. Cripps has been 
most kind : but this — I have no taste, no 
heart, an utter repugnance. . . . My 

poor father would neuer" she could not 

proceed "If — if m\y lady 

would do me the very great kindueaa to re- 
ceive me as her daughter's musical teacher, 
or aa a needle-woman, or in any capacity." 
Violet could get no farther. The words stuck 
in her throat. The blood ebbed from her 
face, leaving it more pale than before ; she 
trembled in every limb, and durst not look 
up to her judge, who was now, however, 
looking witii eagerness at some one behind 
her. 

"Ah! Mr. Charles Herbert! it is you: we 
Eihort-aighted people are ao stupid." 



" Have not I named her right?" cried the 
rather intrepid Juliana. " The gentle lily, 
bending on its stem." 

Violet shrunk away like a ghost, nor 
stopped untU she was again bolted in her 
closet-chamber, when a burst of tears re- 
lieved her choking bosom. 

" I fear I have interrupted your conversa- 
tion with Mademoiselle Gabrielle, ma'am," 
said Mr. Herliert, after an awkward pause, 
and without replying to Juliana's appeal for 
his verdict ; " and lightened her away, too. 
I am a aad blunderer." 

" Ah, poor thing ! — but our conversation 
can be renewed. You overheard, then, her 
petition to be received into my ^mily, as my 
daughter's govemesa?" 

" mamma, delightful ! Surely you will 
engage Violet at once?" 

" I will do my duty, my giddy Julians," 
returned the prudent, if still smiling mother, 
probably remembering that Juliana was 
nearly fifteen, and Mr, Herbert not entitled tn 
marry, by his own choice, for three years yet. 
" Mademoiselle's talents are brilliant, of the 
first order : no question of that ; but the 
tttorale, Mr. Herbert." 

Mrs. Somers Stocks gave her head a Bur- 
lugh shake, which, communicated to her 
blonde lappets, set every spray of her redun- 
dant fuBchias a-waving in sympathy with her 

Mr. Herbert stood muaing — " That sweet, 
lovely, and certwnly tdiaid girl — bo very 
young — looldng too, so innocentiy modest." 

Herbert was neither of the age nor cliarac- 
ter which leads to hamh or uncharitable con- 
cludons ; and the poor girl appeared so un- 
happy in her present portion, so diunclined 
to what seemed her destiny, that, had she 
been as phun as she was beautiful, she would 
have interested his fedinga. Would she, or 
vrould she not, appear to-morrow ? He half 
wished tfiat she might keep her word, and 
revolved how he could be instrumental in 
procuring her the favour of Mrs. Scmers 
Stocks, as he led that lady to her cloak, clogs, 
and lantern,' and now first recollected to as- 
sure Miss Juliana "that she had hit on an 
admirable choice for Mademoiselle Gabrielle, 
who, with her slender drooping figure, and in 
her white dres^ had all the lily's delicacy 
and purity." 

" Don't you, Mr. Herbert, please dr, call 
Violet by Mr. Cripps* niclcname. Her own 
name is Violet Hamilton ; and one day, when 
she was very sad, she eeid to me, ' Don't you, 
Joliuia, call me Mademoiselle GabrieUe i do 
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give me the pleasure to hear at leaat one kind 
voiea Bometiraes call me Violet as my father 
did.' I assure you, maimna, I almost cried ; 
and now both Suaau Cripps and I always call 
her Violet when we are by ourselves." 

" Oh that chatter-box ! Thanks, thanks, 
Mr. Herbert. That gold hook and eye — 
never mind it — you are too good. Well, 
good luck to us to-morrow at the poll ! I 
conclude you will be off for London as soon 
as the poll closest — The Concert cannot 
commence before then." 

Mr. Herbert gave no satisfactory answer, 
and Mrs. Stocks set out, marshalled by the 
bank porter carrying the lantern. The I'ec- 
tor was also gone, nearly all the dignified 
presences had withdrawn, and the younger 
part of the company became gayer than ever. 
There was now mu^c in earnest. Violet 
slipped open her door, and stole ont upon the 
stairs as the thrilling and delicious tones of 
Cripps* violin raised her into a world of en- 
chantment. 

The poor Prima Donna was not missed in 
the revel. Aliss Cripps, ably supported by 
her faUier, took tlie abdicated part, and sus- 
tained it with undaunted courage, and, save 
to the ear and judgment of her fastidious 
father, with splendid success. 

Sir George now, at long and last, dropped in ; 
and was received with rapturous welcome by 
the whole of the grateful and delighted family, 
while he obtained the earnest whispered 
thanks of Mrs. Cripps for the couple of dozens 
of champagne which he had taken the liherty 
to send to her. Choice wines, of all sorts, 
had been sent from London for his election 
dinner of the former day, together with fruit, 
oysters, venison, &c. and the remainders were 
placed at the command of Mrs. Cripps for 
her party, — Sir George stating that he ven- 
tured the freedom, because he was so well 
aware that it was impossible for Mrs. Cripps 
to get things as she would wish to have them 
inW . 

The landlord of the Royal Oak grumbled 
at the innovation, and resolved to remonstrate, 
on his lawful perquisites going away in 
this illegitimate manner ; but he recollected 
himself in time, and put his grumbling io 
the bill. 

An ample and luxurious supper, where, 
from the want of space, the gentlemen first 
gallantly waited on the ladies, speeded the 
laughing hours ; and the night concluded 
with comic and convivial songs, glees, and 
catches, in which ibe old chorister of Windsor 
jollily and heartily bore hia part. Violet 



fell asleep to the distant lullabtyof " A Friar 
of Orders Gray." 

" He is a fallow of Infinite fun and glee 
my little friend Cripps, is he not, Herbert?" 
said Sir (Jeoi^e, as die friends took their way 
to their inn, at an hour which it would not 
have been safe to have mentioned to all the 
Yellows. " He has done me immense good, 
in his small way, in this canvass ; and I like 
it all the better that it is for myself, and not 
like Stacks, and those yea-forsooth felloe's, 
who support me for my Liberal principles, 
forsooth I We must do something for him 

" Is not that a hazardous cast : — and the 
good little man and his family so snug 
here ?" 

"Hazardous! — has he not that girl, his 
pupil, to produce? Some would propose to 
Italianize her for a couple of years. I eay. 
No. English feeling can yet appreciate 
English talent and genius. That girl has 
both. Mademoiselle — what the deuce does 
he call her ? — coming out as Polly, in the 
Beggar's Opera — sterling English — none of 
your Sfandan^s ; and his own pert Miss, as 
Lucy. , . . Don't let that girl get too affec- 
tionate, by the way, Herbert, I noticed your 
p€titt soini, my friend. It won't do. Re- 
member I am security to your mother for 
your good behaviour. . . . But, as I was 
saying — Polly and Lucy ; little Cripps holds 
a flush — Tom Welsh never held such trumps. 
And the gipsy must give herself airs, too ; 
take headaches and caprices, as if she already 
bad a salary of fifty guineas a-week !" 

" How came you to hear her tang. Sir 
George, as it seems tliis is a favour she rarely 
bestows on an ordinary audience?" 

" Oh : little Cripps had me stowed away 
in the next room. 'The delicate organiza- 
tion of his pupil — her excessive timidity ' — 
all humbug, you knuw. She warbles like a 
dear angel, though ; and we must lend her a 
hand when she is fit to produce. Cripps is 
quite the fellow for managing the pufling, 
the press, and all that sort of thing." 

On the momi:^ after the Grand Firb- 
WELL CoHCEHT, and the election of Sir George 
Lees, by a majority of five, Mrs. Somers 
Stocks sent a polite note, requesting to see 
Miss Violet Hamilton immediately, on busi- 
ness of importance. Her note was returned. 
Mr, Cripps, his daughter Maria, and Made- 
moiselle Gahrielle hod gone olf to Loudon 
by the early mail ; Mr, Charles Herbert and 
Cripps outside — the Member and the ladies 
within ! Mrs, Somers Stocks, at first stunned 
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by the intelligence, in five miuutes rang to 
order her cloga. 

" If any particular friend calls, I am only 
ever at tlie rectory, Sally.— There wUl he 
news of this hasty journey '. " was aa aside. 



" Kmowledob ispower," said the philoso- 
pher ; and that knowledge of the world, of 
Life, and of "the Town," ia power to gull 
the town handsomely, at least for a time, if 
not finally to lead it by the nose, ruminated 
Mr. now magnified into Professor Cripps. 
This sort of knowledge, with its many sub- 
ordinate requisites and appliances, was already 
in the possession of the principal branch of 
the talented family ; and it bad fairly 
taken post in that arena where such faculties 
are moat successfully cultivated, and dis- 
played to the best advantage. 

" Right, right, Sir George ; Londmi, after 
all, is the great magnet, the grand mart for 
talent. Sir, I have lost twenty years of my 
life ! " Thus spoke " Professor Cryppes, 
ifun. Doc. No. — , R^en^g Park" so desig- 
nated on his handsome cards of address, as 
he looked round the el^nt s.i1oon of hie 
new dwelling, and almost fancied that hia 
life, for the last month, had been a fairy tale. 

Bnt tttere are no e^cts without adequate 
causes, save, perhaps, ia novels ; so we shall 
glance back for an instant upon those which 
had pTodnced this sudden and brilliant trans- 
formation ; not that all was yet gold that 
glittered in the establishment of Professor 
Cryppes. 

Let us first, however, bestow a went vpon 
talented families in general. There arc per- 
sons so ill-natured as sometimes to term them 
adventurers, swindlers, and what not. We 
are, we trust, more charitable and discrimi- 
nating. Though it be not, at all times, easy 
to trace the exact line which divides classes 
that are so apt to converge into each other, 
from having no original fixed position in 
society, success, we should say, is the general 
distinction of a talented family or talented 
individual, as opposed lo adventurera ; who, 
without the presence of that essentisl ele- 
ment to British respectability, success, may 
remain, tliough gifted with the higher quality 
of genius, adventurers or etvindlers to the 
last hour of their career. Talented families 
may be found, in every wealthy and luxuri- 
ous society, the instruments of its amuse- 
ments and pleasures : but the mixed govern- 
ment and free institutions of this happy 



country, wbicli throw open the path to wealth 
and to the highest distinction, to every man 
possessed of ability, perseverance, and honour- 
able ambition, are alleged to be peculiarly 
favourable to tlie development of talent. 
And it does happen that a scheming, supple, 
servile lawyer, of obscure birth, may, otkce in 
a half century or so, creep veiy high ; or the 
tutor or chaplain of an influential patrician 
house be somewhat oftener beheld trans- 
formed into a bishop ; though one never 
hears of a General being found in the ranks, 
or an admiral before the mast. Talented 
families, in their first generation at least, are 
rarely met with in the regular or learned 
piofessions. The education of their members 
is usually scrambling and immethodical ; 
and their highest line of enterprise is gener- 
ally confined to the arts, and the lower walks 
of literature. They are pdnlers, players, 
sculptors, adepts in new petty inventions of 
the decorative kind, quack-doctors, ushers, 
itinerant-lecturers on elocution, dentists ; 
manufacturers of slioe-blacking, patent coffee- 
powders, and soda-water. They are, in short, 
to be found in all the fluctuating grades of 
middle-class society, though more generally 
among its loose-flsh and rn^jA members. It 
is not less true that, in Talented Families, 
are found many of those individuals who 
form the grace and ornament, if not the 
strength of society. The Sheridans, the 
Bumeys, the Kcmbles, and, in their own 
walk, the Porters, for example, l)elonged to 
the better order of talented families. From 
such households have arisen individuals, illus- 
trious alike from genius and worth, and also 
not a few charlatans, impudent pretenders, 
and worthless, though successful political 
adventurers. 

Loudon, as Professor Cryppes and Sir 
George Lees have declared in the eyes of our 
readers, is the great mart of such families ; 
which, like all other families, succeed best 
when numerous and united. As a general 
rule, they may be pronounced eminently 
successful, when, after struggling on through 
one generation, they fairly emerge and take 
place in the next, and when all the daughters 
make good matches, and all the sons obtain 
lucrative posts. A nice moral sense, a 
scrupulous conscience, and a dignified self- 
respect, would often be serious obstacles to tha 
success of a Talented Family : but, on the 
other hand, regular (M>nduct, so far as the 
observance of the decorums and appearances, 
and the most punctilious attention to pecu- 
niary engagements, are as indispensable to 
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HucceBS M good lodgings and handBome dress. 
Such mdividualB as Sheridan or Wilkes, 
gifted with consummate ability, or insuperftble 
efironlery and ready wit, might, in their own 
d&y, hare got off from th« tribunal of decorum 
by pleadii^ the dispensing power of genius ; 
bnt this plea would scarcely avail even 
those great geninses in moral age, aud would 
at once be ciuashed if urged by inferior 
rognes. A woman, by Burpaasing beauty 
and sccomplishmeuts, or a man, by fine 
address and great intellectual power, may 
succeed for a short tJme, in spite of reckless 
extrarsganca and irregnlarity of life ; but 
Professor Cryppee was early aware, however 
unsteadily he might at times act upon his 
convictions, that, in England, the fouudaUons 
of solid prosperity are not so laid. It was, 
however, equally his belief, that the entei- 
priung spirit which "bodes a robe of gold 
and wears it," when accompanied by know- 
ledge of the world aud a modest assurance, 
will generally realize its own ambitious ex- 
pectations, though reflecting and strait-laced 
persons may regard them as altogether ex- 
travagant or preposterous. They look only 
to the ends, and the small means for accom- 
plishing them, which, fettered by conscience, 
theyhaTe power to employ, without capacity 
of taking into account all the resources of 
unrestrained talent. 

The nicety in such cases lies in hitting the 
delicate medium, and seiidng Time by the 
forelock ; of taking prompt advantage of 
tiiat tide in the afiairs of men, which our Mr. 
and Urs. Cripps — now, in London, Cryppes — 
both fancied set strongly in for tiiem on the 
evening of their Hudcal Soiree, and when, 
accordingly, they launched their adventurous 
bark, without a moment's delay. There was 
no Bleep for their eyes on that night ; nor 
had ovr poor heroine, their young inmate, 
enjoyed four hours of repose, when she was 
abruptly roused by Miss Cripps, attired in 
tfavelling costume, and in the highest spirits, 
joyfully announcing the sudden journey, and 
entreating her to dress herself in aU haste. 
Hiss Cripps could imagine only one cause of 
dubiety or delay— the attention necessary to 
trunks and bandboxes. 

*' How wildly you do stare, Mademoiselle ! 
quite an Ophelia," cried the excited young 
lady. " Never mind about your dresses and 
things ; mamma and Susan will manage all 
that. Just put on any thing. Here is your 
black silk frock ; and throw your cloak over 
all. Do let me shake yon up, Gabrielle. 
Here is Susan with a cup of cof^ for you. 



My mother and father have not been in bed 
at all. As soon as papa learned, after they 
went, that our gentlemen were booked for 
London for this morning, he got our places. 
Fancy the delightful chance of having such 
feUow-travellers as Sir George and Mr. 
Herbert." 

"But why should I go — to London — so 
abruptly ; — why with these gentlemen ? " 
said the bewildered ^1, folding back her 
hair under her nightcap, as if to clear her 
brains. 

" Gracious, Mademoiselle ! surely you are 
not awake yet ; surely prudery does not go 
the length of not being able to at in the 
same stage-coach with gentlemen whom we 
know, and under the protection of Mr. 

The heart of Miss Cripps was oD this cast. 
Her father, as the most delicate means of 
carrying bis own purpose, had said — "If 
yon can get ray pupil ready in time, you 
shall both go to town with me, Maria ; bot/i, 
or neither." 

" Do, dear Mademoiselle, get up ; I assure 
you Mrs. Cripps is not in the humour of 
listening to t^t and aherejbrti this morning ; 
and papa is so anxious that you should have 
the immense advantage of bearing the Pasta 
before she leaves England. Fancy, Gabrielle, 
how delightful ! London ! Pray do make 
haste ; that's the coach horn, I am sure ; and 
mamma scolding below, and papa swearing. 
The coach is to take us up ; think how kind ! 
Here, Susan, sleepy Susan, do lace Made- 
moiselle's stays ; " and the half-mad Miss 
Cripps darted away, as Violet began, with 
trembling hands, and painful and confnsed 
thoughts, to dress henelf. Her reason chided 
her ^arm. She was under the protection of 
her master ; sooner or later she was aware 
the family were to remove to London ; Mrs. 
Somers Stocks had made no sign ; and, above 
all, the sorrows of another at this moment 
came in contrast with her own lighter grief ; 
for here was Susan breathing in despairing 
accents; — 

" Violet ! how I wish that I were you — 
going to London 1 " And, after a pause, 
spent in stay-lacing, to recover breath and 
courage, she went on; — "Perhaps, dear 
Violet, yon will bear something of one of 
whom you must have heard, though I never 
could find courage to speak of— Aim. Quintin 
knows liim well, and also his haunts. I 
know how fooli^ I am : but I am indeed 
very wretched ; and not one of my own 
family, not even one, to pity me. You know 
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how hard my mothec ia on some points ; you 
know the imhBppy aSyr which drore him 
away? For monthB now, long, long, dreary 
months — yeara of misery they seem — I 
have not even heard his name whispered. 
Yon know bU that ; bat not how deeply, 
how tenderly, with all his faults " 

" Yes, dear Susan ; if I can give you 
comfort, rely on me," replied Violet, turning 
ronnd and kisnng the pale face of her fnend, 
now interesting, nay, almost beautiful, from 
emotion, in spite of its natural homeUness 
of feature ; and as Susan fervently returned 
the embrace, she hastily placed a letter in 
the bosom of Violet's d^ss, which the latter 
had not heart to forbid. She had heard of 
the unfortunate and indiscreet attachment of 
Susan to a young man who had been a clerk 
in the banking-house of Mr. Somers Stflcks, 
and who had been dismissed for some of those 
improprieties which commercial men cannot, 
onght not, to overlook ; and thrown, with 
all his weaknesses about him, into the wilder- 
ness of London. In the hurry and tumnlt 
of her own feelings, Violet could stall sym- 
pathize with the deeper unhappiness of her 
young friend ; though ehort time was allowed 
for thought or word, when a new train of 
ideas was awakened in hei fancy, aa the 
lamps of the coach flashed, for an instant, 
against the stately columns of the New Bank. 
"What must Ae think of this sudden journey 
— of my change of purpose ; for sure be 
heard, last night, my application to Mrs. 
Stocks, when, Uke a fool, I ran away t " was 
the timidly admitted and rapidly discarded 
idea, as ^ George Lees and Miss Cripps 
exchanged salutations ; and the former, in 
answer to the young lady's inquiry, rephed 
that " Mr. Charles Herbert was aloft." 

When the travellera stopped for breakfast, 
Violet declined to alight. She " had break- 
fasted ; " and, at mid-day, the new M.P. 
apparently bored by tlie tadtumity of the 
lackadaifflcal Prima Donna, and the flippancy 
of her companion, requested Herbert to 
exchange seats with him for a'stoge, that he 
might enjoy a cigar, and a dght of the 
country. To the courteous, if somewhat over 
lively greeting of Mr, Herbert, wbtch jarred 
upon ber fedings, the Prima Donna replied 
by a silent bow, pressed herself yet closer up 
into her corner, and drew her cloak more 
tightly around her. The sndden change of 
purpose of the young lady, in whom he had 
felt a rather singular interest, had passed for 
a moment unpleasantly across the memory 
of Herbert : bat, bowling along, at a spanking 



rate, through a fine open countiy, in a clear 
bracing winter's morning, it is probable that 
(he intida had thought more about the 
outsidea than the latter had leinire to reci- 
procate. 

" I am afraid you have had a cliill drive, 

Mademoia " Herbert's feelings checked 

him. He remembered Juliana Stock's afiect- 
ing history of the niclcname, and would not, 
could no^ 'adopt the style of the Cripps 
family ; and one glance at the averted coun- 
tenance, turned to the window, as if gamng 
out into the country, completely recalled hie 
feeUngs of the former tught. Juliana's 
"Fair lily" was drooping, bent by the 
Btorm, "surcharged with rain." The few 
more words which he addressed to Violet, 
were spoken in a voice which had softened 
involuntarily with the changed character of 
hb feelings. There is, perhaps, no espression 
of sympathy more touching to delicate aenai- 
bihty, than that which cannot be counter- 
feited, cannot deceive, the tones of the voice, 
involuntarily attuning themselves to the tone 
of the heart that ia spoken to, more by the'ir 
music than by any form of worda. Violet 
half looked up ; hut she did not yet reply. 

" Mademoiselle Gahrielle ia scarcely awake 
yet," said her lively companion, as if to atone 
for Violet's want of courtesy. " Our journey 
was rather an impromptu, ia which I delight. 
Mademoiselle so longs to hear Pasta ; and I 
am wild to meet my brother ; and, to say 
truth, to be in London." 

To Violet the painful thought would ever 
return as they journeyed, " What must Mr. 
Herbert think of me 7 — and what does it dg- 
nify what he tliinks 1 " 

Aa they drew nearer the metropolis, deep, 
long-buried memories awoke in her heart. 

It so chanced that the whole W party 

were now inside, as Mr. and Miss Cripps had 
inaieted upon accommodating every one. 
The afar-off hum of London, the low, growl- 
ing thunder of its mighty voice, and the 
«ght of the lamps, together, probably, with 
the rapidity with which wine, which must 
be pud for, had been swaUowed by Mr. 
Cripps after dinner, had taSaei the spirits of 
the long-exiled man to an extravagant pitch. 
He talked incessantly, became boastful and 
hyperbolical, and pointed out, at intervals, 
the rapid succession of objects, with the 
authority of a man to the manner of town- 
life bom. 

" Wlial a philosopher you are. Miss Hamil- 
ton ! " whispered Charles Herbert, leaning 
over, towards the wiapt-up, silent Prima 
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Donna, who had declined to dine, as ahe had 
to breakfast, from very shame of showing her 
tear-stained, wan face, and who, for many 
miles back, had not spoken one word. " I 
had imagined it imposeible for one so young 
to enter mighty London for the first time 
without Bomo token of excitement." 

" But this is not the first time — oh, no ! — 
not the first ! " 

The rest of the reply was lost in the in- 
andible or inarticulate voice, wtuch silenced 
Mr. Herbert's observation. Violet well re- 
membered that, when between wtx and seven 
years of age, she Lad come from her convent 
in France to London with her father, on 
their way to Scotland. She remembered 
BomethiDg of the river and the ships, and, 
espedally, of a dismal chamber in the Tower, 
in which the two boy princes, the sons of 
Edward the Fourth, were said to have been 
murdered. But her most vivid memory was, 
sleeping in a crib in her father's chamber at 
the hotel, lest, as he said, she should be 
stolen ; and of a kind Scottish woman, hired 
to be her attendant to Scotland, Tliese were 
a few, among the multiplicity of broken 
images, which floated back upon the mind of 
the orphan girl, and shut out present scenes. 
That sense of ntter loneliness and desolation ; 
that dnking and inanition of the affections 
of the heart, to which we give the name of 
low spirits, was stealing over her. In alt 
that " Highty Heart," throbbing tumultuous- 
ly aroun^ there was no memory or thought 
for her — no place for her image. It would 
have been relief could she, at that moment, 
have recalled one homan being — but one — 
as existing in London, whom she had ever 
before beheld or spoken to. When Mr. 
Charles Herbert placed her in the hackney 
coach, which was to convey the Crippses to 
the hotel selected, Violet felt as if she parted 
with a friend, almost her last friend ; yet 
they were not even acquunted. This day 
their intercourse had been merely in dumb 
show ; and when he retunied to the coach 
door, saying, " You have dropped this letter, 
ma'am," — as he held out the epistle of Susan 
Cripps, which had fallen from Violet's dress 
in getting from the mail-coach into the other 
vehicle — from fear tiiat Susan's secret might 
be detected, and a nameless feeling of shame 
and vexation, she blushed and faltered, and, 
eagerly grasping at the lettor, forgot to return 
thanks to its preserver. " A billet-doux, 
ready prepared," said Maria Cripps, with a 
laugh. 

Prompt, active, and indefatigable person 



as was Mr. Cripps, and much as lay before 
him to do, nothing could be accomplished 
that night, though much might be planned 
and discussed. He was still in unusual good 
hnmour and good spirits. Tea was ordered, 
and was immediately followed by a alight 
supper and mulled wine, as " Mademoiselle 
had fasted all day." A hundred plans for 
pleasure and amusement were chalked out, — 
visits to the theatres and concert^rooms hold- 
ing the first place. The season was just 
opening ; and London promised to be un- 
usually full and gay. It was the first year 
of a new Parliament, and of a new and 
popular reign. Mr. Cripps enjoined his 
pupil to sleep long, and recover her spirito 
and good looks before she faced London ; 
though they were to be quite incog, save to a 
few particular friends, until Mr. Cripps had 
got a house. A bouse, a good house, was 
his first object. " Much, young ladies, very 
much depends on the sort of house and estab- 
lishment one launches with in London," was 
his toxt. Violet strove to be edified by the 
sermon ; strove to be grateful and cheerful, 
and to school her reason to her fortunes. 

Fatigue and exhaustion seconded the kind 
injunctions of Hr. Cripps ; and his pnpil 
slept profoundly, long after the complicated 
machinery cf the Modem Babel was snorting 
and roaring around her. 

When she descended late to the drawing- 
room, which Mr. Cripps had engaged, that 
gentleman had gone abroad. Breakfast 
stood untouched ; Miss Cripps had not ap- 
peared ; and Mike Twig, with an extra 
polish on hie shoes, and an extra brush on 
his blue livery, (both in honour of London,) 
stood at the door, in waiting. Violet thought 
of Susan's letter : Would Mike prove eiticr 
an intelligent or a faithful emissary? for, 
beyond the simple name, " Mr. Robert Mor- 
timer," Susan's lettor bore no address ; the 
want of that was no small part of Susan's 
affliction. 

Violet's pride and delicacy revolted from 
tampering with the awkward booby, who 
amused her by his more awkward imitation 
of the airs of the alert and smartly-dressed 
waiters, whisking about the passages, or 
lounging in the outer lobbies. Mike placed 
a chair for her ; poked the fire, in their style ; 
and poshed over the morning papers, in which 
his master had been house-hunting. The 
imitation was hopeful : Mike was an im- 
provable subject. 
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A house is, &B Professor Cryppes had re- 
marked, a nuwt important a^ir to every 
man settling in London. In country towns^ 
a family may give the respectability to a 
dwelling, irhich, in London, they must bor- 
row from it. There the man belongs rather 
to the house, tiian the boose to the man. 
Bnt to an unknown professional man, or an 
artist, a dwelling is more than to any one else. 
But though a house is much to such an aspi- 
rant, a locality, be it street or square, row or 
terrace, is of t«n more. The long estrangement 
of Mr. Cripps from the metropolis, though he 
had made a run up occanonally to refresh 
bis muucal tastes, bad thrown him far be- 
hind the age in knowledge of eligible localities. 
It was an anxious subject; and, like the 
Irishman's pig, Hr. Cripps, on his mind's 
locomotives, " ran np all manner of streets." 
In bis heyday of youth, some of tbe Picca- 
dilly streets were " tiptop ; " such a place as 
Upper Baker Street most respectable ; and 
Harley Street, if somewhat pate^, still almost 
an aristocratic quarter ; Grosvenor Street 
and Albemarle Street, were then more than 
unexceptionable ; and New Bond Street, for 
a professional man, had its eligibilities. A 
bshionable quarter was, at all events, indis- 
pensable ; and, that gained, not to be too far 
out of the way of the Clubs, the State offices, 
and the Houses of Parliament, came next : 
but the great dedderatum was, to unite a 
good style of house mtk some regard to 
economy. Yet oven frugal Mrs. Cripps her- 
self had said — " Now, Cripps, don't be penny- 
wise." For the Professor was, at least in 
theory, a rigid economist ; as he well knew 
tliat no nt^n could loi^ get on agreeably who 
did not manage, by hook or by crook, to make 
both ends m^t about the 31st of December ; 
and his only mistake was the capital one, of 
ima^ning that impossible results were to be 
brought about by that knowledge of the Town 
on which he piqued himself, together with 
Mrs. Cripps' management. Now, that a 
guinea (and, still more easily, a thousand of 
them) will, in London, or anywhere else, go 
farther under one system of economy tlian 
another, is undeniable ; but we defy it to do 
the /air buMnesa of two, or even of one and a 
half — Mr. Cripps' details were faultless, it was 
the magnitude of his scale that was wrong. 

He bad taken a cabriolet on this morning, 
and driven to several places, which, by the 
antediluvian notions of 1814, were perfectly 



unexceptionable ; and was still absent, thus 
engaged, when Mike Twig announced to 
Violet, as he nearly swung the door off its 
hinges, " Maister Squintin Cripps, Marmo- 
zell;" and a phenomenon of the Yellow 
Glove School entered. 

Violet had previously seen some rather 
remarkable specimens of the genuine pro- 
vincial dandy, and caricature engiavings of 
rampant metropolitan samples ; but the real 
and tangible Jack Qnintin Cryppes, out- 
Heroded all her real or imaginary Herods. 
Every point about him— person, features, and 
equipments — appeared the very caricature of 
exaggerated low dandyism: his mother's large 
nose — not Roman, but ^preaching the order 
— was in Jack enlarged to absurdity; an 
eyeglass, fixed permanently in his left eye, 
could not conceal a comical, rather than dis- 
agreeable, obliquity of viuon ; and from the 
bristly jungle (»vering the most of hia face, 
those features looked fiercely forth, the whole 
crowned by the admired and studied disorder 
of a redundant fell of coarse black h^r. 
Violet could scarce take note of the accoutre- 
ments of this extraordinary personage, of the 
embroidered satin cravat, the ditto waistcoat, 
the snip-tailed, amber-coloured coat, the 
French bootiUiu, into which nudland-county 
feet were most mercilessly squeezed — and tbe 
badge of the order, the yellow (soiled) gloves 
— from very wonderment at the wearer, and 
the ail with which, by a swinging bow, he 

thraw himself forward, bat in biuid, d la . 

But we must not mention the ultra-exquisite, 
whom Jack Cryppes had the audacity to 
copy as happily as any man-monkey may a 
monkey-man. " I have produced a sensa- 
tion," was Jack's thought. " Such a figure 
for Maria to rave so much aiiout," was the 
thought of Violet. " Oh, enviable eyes of sis- 
terly affection, what fflamour lurks in you I" 

In the meantime, Mike Twig, totally for- 
getting his manners, with the door-handle in 
his paw, gazed upon the transfiguration of 
Jack — like Tam O'Sbanter upon the madly 
hilarious dance of tbe witches — 

Qlovar'd lik* ua b««it<sh'd, 
And thongbt his very ecn nnrich^d— . 

and at a loss where to fix his chief admira- 
tion. It must probably have been on the 
mustachios, an ornament which, from that 
day, Mike began to cultivate on his own 
upper lip. 

" I ptesnms I have the honour to see 
Uadonoiselle Gabrielle, the talented papil of 
Professor Crypp-cs," said the figurant, with 
another swinging bow. 
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" If jaa addi«88 me, dr, my name ia Mjaa 
HamUton," said Violet, with sudden dignity. 
She had risen without advancing. 

"And I am, at yonr service, Ma'm'selle, 
Hr. John Quintin Crypp-es. I must intro- 
duce myself, I find. The Governor is abroad, 
it seems ; and I suppose my mster, whose 
note I found at mj chambers, when I re- 
turned from the — the opera, this morning, 
has not appeared yet. Will yoa, Hiater — 
what is your name? Hy father's man, I 
suppose you are? Will yon inform Miss 
Crypp-«sthat Mr. Q,uintin Crypp-ee ia be- 
low t" 

"Dunna ye know mae, then, Heister 
SqiuntJn V grinned Twig, " Mikie Twig ; 
but I has growed some, I reckon." And 
Mike drew up his head like a plough-boy at 
his first drill, as if pleasantly conscious of 
the change for the better in person and de- 
meanour, which had rendered Mr. Sqnintm 
oblivious of an old friend. 

" Sir ! " enunciated the dandy, in a voice 
meant to chaoge Mike Twig into stone, and 
which for the moment did freeze his smiling 
cheeks into the conaistence of ill-set, muddy 
jellies, — " carry my message to Miss Crypp- 
es, fellow," 

" A'wull tell Miss Folly," sud Mike, dog- 
gedly, and rather slamming the dooi, — that 
favourite organ, upon which an angry do- 
mestic plays off his wrathful fancies. 

"Where can Professor Crypp-es have 
picked up that animal ? His good-nature is 
ever leading him into such scrapes." No 
reply. 

"Chawmii^ mawning this, Ma'm'selle !" 
And now Mr. Q,nintin exhibited his paces 
and dress, to the admiration of the young 
lady, by lounging about the room. " I un- 
derstand that my friend, Mr. Charles Herbert, 
and Sir Geoi^ Lees, travelled up vrith my 
father yesterday V 

Violet bowed slightly ; scornfully think- 
ing, " His friend ! Mr. Herbert never eren 
spoke to him, I am sure." 

" Hot work at the election, I understand. 
No doubt, the W Dona fancy (Agi car- 
ried it ; not aware of the great guns bearing 
on them from the centre, the London Press, 
Mademoiselle — thunder directed by — to speak 

more plainly " 

" QrUintte ! dear Quintin ! " exclaimed 
Miss Cripps, who now entered, jumping into 
her brother'a anna with real joy. 

"One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin." The lovely face ofViolet kindled 
into sweet smiles, as she beheld the affection- 



ate greeting ; and she turned next to the 
placable domestic, whose moutli, that potato 
and bacon-trap so abhorrent to Mra. Cripps, 
widened from ear to ear in sympathy. 

" Dear Quintin, I am so oveijoyed to meet 
you in IiOndon I How charmingly yon are 
dressed, and looking so handsome ; don't yon 
think so, Gabrielle? But you never saw my 
brother before. Let me introduce you ! 
Hademoiselle, papa's pupil, of whom you 
have heard so much. My eldest broUier, Mr. 
John Qnintin, Mademoiselle ; — there now, do 
befiiendfl!" and the introduction ended in 
a giggling whisper, which made Mr. Qnintin 
&c his eyes, as directly as apparently they 
could be fixed on any object, upon Violet. 

" We will be quite one family, by and by. 
Quint. ; and yon snch an acquimtion to us as 
a beau ; for, at first, we shall have so much 
to see, you know. But you don't inquire for 

the poor souls in dull, stupid W . Thank 

my stars, we have cut it at last ! " 

" How are Sake, and Neddy, and the old 
lady, and little £mmy1 — does she grow up a 
beauty, the little creature?" 

"Quite lovely, I assure yon. Is not my 
sister Emily quite a beauty. Mademoiselle V 

" She ia a very sweet, pretty girl, indeed," 
replied Violet, glad tobeabletosajthismnch 
with a safe conscience ; for the yonngest Miss 
Crippa was certainly a pretty girl. Mr. 
Qnintin was protesting the delight it would 
give him to ran about everywhere, to fashion- 
able Bights and places, with his two beanti- 
falsjaters, and their "chawming" friend, when 
"the Governor," as he afiected to call his 
father, returned from his early house-hunt, 
and, after a cordial greeting, breakfast was 
begun. As it proceeded, Mr. Cripps made a 
fiutive examination of his elder hope ; who 
was now in fall career of second-hand me- 
tropolitan Hmali-tolk. Whatever personal 
improvement was apparent the paternal heart 
of Mr. Cripps acknowledged to the utmost : 
bnt, to his critical and experienced eye, many 
faults were visible in tiiose very points on 
which Hr. Qnintin prided himself most, — 
dress, air, and language ; faults which ndght 
have been overlooked in a high-born, super- 
lative coxcomb, but which would never pass 
in a Jack Cripps, who hod his way to push 
by talenta and address, and neither fortune 
nor connexion to hear him out. Mr. Quin- 
tin was lond in speech ; so loud in laughter 
as to horrify the nerves of the old Conrt-bred 
ringing-boy of Windsor ; dictatorial, and 
affected. But his father was aware that 
Jack did not wholly want for the instinct or 
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the tact necessaiy to the aucceaa of talent ; 
and his own experience was fnUy equal to 
giving both patenial bints and chedcs. Both 
were reijiured. 

In the meauUmo the conversation turned 
apon the search for houses, which, after 
breakfast, Mr. Crip|a proposed to resume 
with the ladies. 

" Hong jt, Governor," said Jack, with a 
touch of swagger which delighted his sister, 
" you surely do not intend to plant jonrself, 
and grow into house-leeks and cabbages in 
those dingy holes? Whereabouts u Harley 
Street ? Depend upon i^ I know something 
of the town. There is an order of persons 
who may live any where — your old-fashioned 
high nohility — Duchesses of three toils, as 
jny friend Barker calls them : but, for per- 
sons of our style, the Regent's Fawk, «r, or 
that ricinage, is the thing." 

Mr. Jack Qnintin squeezed an egg-eheQ 
in confimmtioii of this decision ; and Miss 
Cripps exclaimed — "0 yes, the R^ent's 
Park ; I vote for it ; Mrs. Herbert lives there, 
and Sir George." The elder Cripps was 
rather nettled by the disparagement cast by 
implication on his knowledge of " the town " 
by his gifted eon — and before hie daughter and 
his pupil too. But there might be something 
in viuLi Qnintin all^d ; and it is certain 
that the character or fait fame of a street^ 
like that of a woman, once whiqiered away 
can never be restored, though those having 
an interest in the boildings and ground-rents 
cannot sue for danu^es. Bnt with all this 
momentary superiority of knowledge as to 
the localities calumniated, Mr. Cripps felt 
that the young gentleman knew the town 
only on its surface ; and feared, moreover, 
that he had fallen among a horridly bad set 
of under-bred fashionables and literati. 

" Have you forgotten how to speak Eng- 
lish mnce you came to Iiondon, Jack," said 
tihe father. "Say Pari, if you please, sir, 
and leave under-bred persons to establish 
their dums to fine breeding hy slang and 
superfine pronnnciation." Mr. Cripps him- 
self spoke English with such perfect purity 
and i^cety, and freedom from all peculiarity 
of accent^ that, when he had first settled in 

W ■, it became a doubt, with the higher 

classes of that town, whether he was a native 
Englishman or not ; so much had early con- 
tact with the "hot society" refined and 
simplified bia speedtu 

Mr. Jack was, in his turn, offended at the 
open rebuke on a point where he was keenly 
susceptible ; bnt he aSect«d.to laugh while 



he repeated Parrr-h with a running fire of 
r*s like a Norman or Northumbrian ; and 
his father prudently reserved his opinion on 
Jack's slang, and also on his strange " set- 
out" for ft gentleman in a morning, to a 
private opportunity. The only canton, or 
rather command, which he directly and 
decidedly gave, was, that Mr. Jack should 
not venture to introduce any one of those five 
hundred learned friends of his who had each 
a play coming out at Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden, an article on the Turf to appear in 
the next Quarterly, or a historical painting 
in progress, by private command of his 
Majesty, until hia father or mother gave 
permisMon. Jack was auUcy for a minute, 
not more, for he was not iU-tempered, and 
the ladies were now equipped to go out. 

Though the senior Cripps was satisfied that 
he knew "the town," from its core to its 
cuticle, much better than his son, the indus- 
trious Jack, might, he thought^ in his few 
well-employed months, have learned something 
of its ever-changing garbs, tastes, and usages, 
which had escaped his sire. Jack had daily 
perambulated every fashionable quarter, and 
freely ranged from the Opera-House, on the 
one hand, to the lowest haunts where plea- 
sure is sought and life seen, on the other. 
New shops, fashionable tulors, popular eat- 
ing-houses, clubs, and hells, &c. &c. were, 
at least externally, quite familiar to him ; 
and this "Regent's Fawk" sounded well. 
Jack knew of one very elegant though small 
house, exquisitely furnished, and to be let 
on very moderate terms. 

"'Tis only a bachelor establishment," said 
Jack ; "yon would require to huddle ; but, 
it is exquisitely appointed, and the reception 
rooms are splen^d, — the coach-house and 
stable, though a little way off, first-rate. 
No more knowingfellow in the city of West- 
minster, than was the Honourable Frederick 
Shnffleton." 

"And where has he shuffled to?" inquired 
Miss Cripps. 

" Levanted, my dear, to Brussels, I be- 
lieve, or somewhere at these German water- 
ing-places, where black-legs most do congre- 
gate, to see if he can't find a Hungarian, 
a Russian, or, haply, a Yankee pigeon. 
Plucked himself, he plucks again." 

" And his creditors let his house for liini. 
Well, Jack, what is your wonderfully cheap 
— supposing the place should suit my views?" 

" Oh, not above some fifty or eighty guineas 
a-monUi I The house is small ; but a coD- 
servatory— capital place for a sly flirtation 
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—capital coach'hotue, belonging to it, and an 
airy stable for four horses. I have eiiamined 

"For which papa has no manner of use, 
you know," said Miss Crippe, looking at 
papa, euggestingly, — aa if prompting, if not 
a new chariot, yet some sort of showy Tehicle 
of the genus phaaton. 

"Yon don't suppose. Poll, that the Professor 
is to pad the hoof among his fashionable 
pupils, or, on rvny days, job a cab i That 
would be no go. What lady, as Barker said 
to me when wo talked the tiling over, would 
give five sovereigns for a half-hour's lesson 
for her daughter, if the Maettro walked up 
to her door on his own legs, and left bis clogs 
and Mackintosh with the porter? — No, no, 
pretty Poll, that won't do." 

Mr. Cripps' opinion of his son's wisdom 
rose with every word. 

" The Barker you mean is the clever jour- 
nalist. Jack ! We must know hint. He 
has some place in society ; and the pen, in 
these times, w an instrument !" 

" You need not, however, call me Polly, 
if you please, Qnintin," said Polly, in a tone 
uf pique. " It is vulgar, and I hate it : — 
that was an old quarrel of ours. But I fancy 
you are quite right about the difference, to a 
professional man in London, between walking 
and riding in his own carriage. I have often 
heard my mother say, that, till papa got a 

pupil among the County people at W , 

he had scarce one pupil." 

But, Jack QfUintin could not tarry for his 
mother's words of wisdom. "Not call you 
Poll, my dear ; for snre I did not call you 
Polly? I shall though. You like to be 
called Maria, perhaps ? " 

" 'Tis my baptismal name. Jack." 

" And yon may use it again in yonr mar- 
riage settlements, and in your will ; but, till 
then, I shall call you Poll. The Marias are 
all gone down in fashionable life, down to 
the basement floors and the provinces, with 
the Lauras and Louisas, and Carolina Wil- 
helmina Amelia Skeggs. In drawing-rooms 
and green-rooms, it is now Jack and Kate, 
Meg and Ned, Pat and Poll." 

Mr. Cripps feared there might be some 
truth in the vulgarity hinted at by his son. 
Th« refined manners of his youth were evi- 
dently at a discount in fashionable life. 
Nobody seemed t« mind any body or any 
thing, save hia own ease and convenience ; 
and the only recognisable rule of good breed- 
ing, was the greatest amount of selfish enjoy- 
ment and ^<otistical indulgence, with the 



least poBuble interference with the aelfishneas 
or egotism of one's neighbours. 

" Suppose, Jack, we take a look of this 
toy-shop, or bird's cage, at eighty pounds 
a-moQth. It may amuse the ladies." 

Mr. Crippa rung to order Mike Twig to 
call a coach. 

" Volonttem, mon eher gouo&new" cried 
the elastic Jack, springing to his feet. 

" However you manage about Poll and 
Suke, I don't choose to be ' the governor,' wt," 

"WiUioa-p&Tdon^aimablepapa; the Pro- 
feator, only." 

Jack bowed, and his father smiled. The 
compact was established ; the honorary dig- 
nity ratified. The idea, though Jack's, was 
good. Something of the kind had before 
crossed the mind of the Professor. He was 
not like Juliet. To lovers, there may be 
nothing in a name, though very much to a 
talented gentleman, hunting for patronage, 
among the vulgar great, in the jostling herds 
of London. 

" Mike, call a coach, and look it be a decent 
one, with brutes not quite fit for the knacker's 
yard." Jack interfered. 

" With deference. Professor, I say no ; 
from sunrise to gas-blaze, there is no loi^r 
any haeknof medium between one's own bit 
of blood or one's own carriogo and one's 
proper legs ; unless a man b on a lark, or 
bound for his Bolicttor's or his banker's, or a 
vimt, on the sly, to some of the by-streets." 

" What percize species of wehicle would 
you want, BUT," inquired Hike Twig, desirons 
of displaying the knowledge he had already 
acquired of the names of queer conveyances 

" The Professor don't require a coach. 

Mister Michael ; you may withdraw 

Never, Poll, my love, throw away a Mike 
upon a lout like that, or any menial. Mike, 
like Jack, is for our familiars ; that easy 
familiarity among ourselves, in our ordinary 
intercourse, which is now the order of the 
day, renders it indispensably requisite to be 
strictlypunctilious with our domestics. Were 
the creatuteyour brother, you could only call 
him Mike. I can't imagine, by the way, 
what tempted you to lumber youreclves with 
the animal : he is far too overgrown for a 
tiger, too clumsy for a page ; and he knows 
nothing of town, or of his duties." 

They were now at the door of the hotel. 

"Shall I have the honour of giving my 
arm to la Belle Hamilton, as De Grammont 
says — ah, the witty rogue 1 " and Jack 
suited the action to the word. Violet shruuk 
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back among the attendant and obserrant 
wftiters. 

The eldtr Mr. Cripps was more than 
Baapiciona that the flashy cravat and waiBt- 
coat, and awallow-tailed amber coat, and 
dirtyish yellow gloTea,were not quite apropos 
to morning pedestrian exercise. He came to 
the instant fescue of Violet, with, "Jack, 
take care of your flister;" and the somewhat 
discomfited Jack wallced off, but soon rallied. 
The girls might not be quite the thing ; their 
'" bonnets were of a past mode ; but it 

a Bomething to have the amber swallow- 
tail, with its gilt buttons, seen in Re^nt 
Street near a petticoat of unsaspected cha- 
Tticter. Jack's acqoaiutance in London did 
not yet lie among young laiUcB to whom very 
particular introductions were required. He 
had got much better on among the men than 

i women. TheEngliahareasadlyunsocial 

3e. He might have said, with Lord Dudley 

" There is not a respectable house in Lon- 
don into which I can walk and get a cup of 
tea." Now he had had, in his own town, 
mother, asters, sweethearts ; and it did him 
good this morning to bo in female society 

:e agun. Besides, the girls were worth 
casting a second look after, at least at so 
early and empty an hour, in any street of 
Westminster. Polly Cryppes was what is 
termed a showy girl. Without peculiar grace 
or elegance, she had a gvx>d figure ; carried 
her head well ; beat time wonderfully well 
to Jack's pace, for a rustic then first on the 
atones ; and had enough, and to spare, of 
fresh comple:don, with large black eyes which 
might be defined, mathematically, as a super- 
ficies, " having length and breadth,- but no 
depth." They deepened in time. Polly 
already made more violent use of these orbs 
than her father fancied in good taste, or 
altogether to the purpose, though they were 
eyes which the mass admire in prescriptive 
light of colour. 

As they advanced, Mr. Jack looked back 
at proper junctures, to establish pnblicly his 
claim to the intimacy of the respectable, 
compact, and neatly-dressed little gentleman 
in black, and the sylph-like creature that 
hung on his arm. 

The spirits of Violet improved with the 
air and the animated scene around her. She 
was partdcnlarly attracted by the print-shops; 
and Professor Cryppes was desirous of grati- 
fying her curiosity, especially as it afforded 
him an opportunity iif keeping an eye on 
his offspring, and estimating their real stand- 
ing in street society. 



In the course of the walk, two or three 
young men, also of the order of lei gmOt 
jawtes, nodded familiarly to Jack as they 
passed, and honoured his companion with a 
broad Btare ; and two other young men, 
resembling rakish medical students in pea- 
jackets, with knowing caps set to the side of 
their heads, and cigars in full puffj who 
were much oftener to be found walking tlie 
streets than the hospitals, honoured their 
friend Jack Cryppes and his companion with 
a deliberate survey. While Violet stood 
absorbed in the plate of a Holy Family, from 
a punting by Raphael, 'Professor Cryppes 
conld hear the one say — 

" What bouncer is that Cryppes has picked 
up ? She goes well on her pasterns." 

" Don't you know her ? Sir George Lees' 
mistress; an extravagant little devil. She 
has about cleared out Lees. And now that 
he has got into the House, and must do the 
moral, I fancy he has no objection that 
Cryppes, or any one else, get the reversion of 

" You are wrong, my Trojan ; that girl 
is not Lees' mbtress. I have seen the real 
nymph in his phaeton fifty times ; and I 
beUeve I should know every kept woman 
in May Fair, or belonging to it." 

"To be sura you must be deeply learned, 
Tom ; this is yonr teomd winter." 

" That is the girl who came out at the 
Adelphi last Wednesday. She is paying off 
Cryppes for getting Barker to puff her, by 
taking his arm, the puppy, just up two 
streets, before, as she thinks, any one is 
abroad." 

" Mercenary jades, all of them, Dick. It 
is not what a man is, but what he has to 
pamper their vanity, that any one of the 
harpies thinks of." 

" Why, Tom, thou art an absolute philo- 
sopher this morning ; a sage, a Hippocrates, 
a Galen, I fear me the expected remittance 
has not come to band. Have you quarrelled 
with %" 

The loitering pair of friends got beyond 
earshot of Professor Cryppes, whose attention 
was by this time otherwise engaged. A 
middlfr-aged, handsome-looking man, well 
put up, and admirably well-appointed, from 
the trousei^strap, under the sole of the boot, 
to the bridle-rein, so jauntily held in doe-skin 
gauntlet ; a man that, in the Professor's 
younger days, wont to be described as " a 
Parkish," or " Hyde -Park-looking" cavalier, 
faced hb West End charger up to the edge ' 
irf the pavement, and gradously extended a [ 
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fore-finger to salnU Jack CijppeB, evidently 
for the purpoBe of taking a bold scmtinizing 
Htare at the lady in his company. Even the 
easy self-possessed Hisa Ciyppes aeemed 
somewhat abashed and indignant, until Jack 
stopped short to announce to the rest of the 
party his friend Colonel Rivers, one of the 
most stylish fellows of his yeais in London, 
who would be their neighbour if they took 
ShufSeton's house. " He has contrived to 
fix himself," said Jack — "as one of his most 
ostensible ways and meana— npon a widowed 
Bister, with a single heiress and a fat jointure. 
I wish mother or daughter would take me. 
Don't you think they might do worse, 
PolU" 

" How yon do rattle, Quintin ! Yon will 
make MademoiseUe stare as if yon were in 
earnest," 

" Earaest I and am I not t . ■ There, next 
honse, a capital one, dwells another wealthy 
widow, Charles Herbert's stepmother; a devil- 
ish fine woman she is, and in such excellent 
preservation, that I dare say Herbert some- 
times wishes there were no such canonical 
prohibition Hs ' a man may not marry his 
stepmother, his father's wife.' I would not 
make bones about accepting her: — that's 
her honse — the third off, with the what-d'ye- 
call-'ems in the balcony." 

"Camellias," said Violet, looking with 
admiration npon some beautiful and tree- 
like specimens of the camellia, set out for 
air on this soft and snnny winter's mormng. 
A lady of very youthful appearance, in a 
handsome moroing-dress, was giving orders 
to a footman about placing the jars ; and 
Violet fancied, though it might be only fancy, 
that she had disappeared abruptly before the 
busness was completed, as if dissatisfied by 
the staring of the undaunted Jack and tlie 
very curiona Hiss Cryppes. 

" Marry you, indeed !" was Violet's thought. 
" That lovaly, graceful woman, a Mrs. Jack 
Cryppes I " llie idea diverted her, and so 
did the odd peraon from whom it sprung ; so 
unconsciously impadent, and yet occasionally 
so clever and ftn n i ti ''g in his impudence. 

" Did yon see Mrs. Herbert, Gabrielle ? 
Such a love of a cashmere over her dress ; a 
clear-mnslin morning robe, lined with pale 
lilac, and a Mary Stuart cap ; I have seen 
noticing BO truly elegant. Blowzy Mrs. Somers 
Stocks wont to wear a Mary Stuart—^" 

" Apropos, Poll, how is ray littla sweat- 
heart, Juliana," interrupted Jack. "She 
will be worth a Jew's eye by-and-by, that 
girl ; . . . But here is your home, ladies ; 



that is, if the Professor does not play 
stingy." 

Mr. Jack Cryppes rung at the gate of a 
very pretty house, somewhere between the 
style of the cottage omfe and the ornamented 
suburban villa. There were, at least, abun- 
dant white plaster, architectural enrichments 
of all sorts, French plate-glaSB windows, a 
veranda, shrubs, winter flowers, verdure, — 
and all in the highest order. 

" So finished, and in such exqninte taste," 
sud Jack, " It is a nonesuch." 

" So enchanting!" exclaimed Miss Cryppes. 

" So fresh and ury, — and so sweetly clean," 
said Violet. 

" Atweel an' it ia clean, if it be nae mair," 
Bcud the respectable-looking Scottish matron 
who admitted them, and who lived in the 
house to show it. 

" Do yon like it. Mademoiselle V inquired 
the gratified Professor, pleased to see his pupil 
take interest in any thing. "Then, I hope, 
we ahall find a pretty apartment for you, 
and your music, and books." 

" Oh, never mind me," replied Violet ; "all 
houses are much the same to me." 

The custodier of this fairy palace, whose 
homely or uncouth appearance formed a gro- 
tesque contrast with the flimsy elegancies 
around her, stood ready with her keys. The 
fomiture, if not the richest that could be 
procured, was of a description which surpassed 
all the previous ideas of Professor Cryppes 
and his daughter, notwithstanding their ex- 
perience at the Grove, where the purse of 
the doting old banker had been an Aladdin's 
lamp to his gay young bride, realizing honey- 
moon dreams of enchantment. In this small 
establishment there was an exqni^te adapta- 
tion of the parts to the whole ; a selection of 
whatever Taste, as the Minister of luxurious 
refinement, could procure from France, Eng- 
land, or the East ; of whatever Italian Art 
could contribute to embellish and enrich, or 
the most refined English notions of comfort 
and domestic privacy suggest for personal 
accommodation. Eveiy one was delighted, 
but Miss Cryppes was enraptured. The 
mnmo room, one of the suite of drawing- 
rooms, was declared exqnidte ; and the pale 
yellow silken damask fomiture, and rich 
^Iden, or golden-like fringe of the suite, 
left her, she declared, " nothing to wish for." 
Ab the gentlemen went off to exaniini' the 
stables, she protested that Mrs. Cryppes 
would be quite satisfied with the kitchen and 
the offices. Violet admired the implied con- 
descenuon. 
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" Ib it not a perfection of a bouse. Made- 
moiselle 1 " 

It 13 very pretty — for London, yery. 
One can see the blue sky — to-day, at least ; 
and there ia a promise of verdure and flowers." 
And though there was neither sea nor river, 
nor meadow, village cbiLrch not farm 
house, cot nor null— essential attributes of a 
home view to the imagination of Violet — 
she ag^n siJd, " It is very pretty, indeed, 
for Ziondon." 

For London ! really Gabrielle, one might 
fancy sometimes yon had dropt out of the 
moon. What place is there, on the face of 
the earth, to he compared to London." 
Violet sighed deeply. 
" The young Miss may think, that brave 
and bonny as this muckle Tout ia, it's no 
just like hamt" said the old housekeeper. 
Violet looked np with eager emotion ; while 
Miss Ciyppes stared at the odd-looking per- 
son, Dutchwoman or Scotchwoman, most 
probably the fonner ; for Miss Cryppes had 
seen both Jeanie Deans and Moggy Macgilpin 

on the stage at W , and the old woman's 

dress, though peculiar, was not like theirs in 
the least. But this idea, with Miss Cryppes, 
waa short lived. The mirrors, the stoves, the 
conches, the ottomans, the pier-tables, the 
I large China vases, in one room, and the end- 
less mck-oackeries in all, were to be examined; 
and wets each, down to footstools, and bell- 
ropes, and gilt-bellows, and feather-dusters, 
themes of admiration. Polly finally tested 
the truth of every lookii^glass ; proved the 
softness and elasticity of every /auWuiV. 

" do, Violet, coax Papa to take this 
darling pet of a house," exclaimed the young 
lady, now squatted, il la Twrque, on an otto- 
man, in the attitude which she had heard 
was become fashionable among English £ne 
ladie^ though the more prudish still scram- 
bled to their perpendicular legs when gentle- 
men were approaching. 

" I wish he may better bruik it than him 
that's left it," said tbe old housekeeper, in an 
accent much more broadly Doric than the 
Doric of these refined days ; for she had left 
her native country nearly forty years before, 
and still ret^ned, in original perfection, the 
sweet speech on which sad innovation baa 
been made. 

"You are from Scotland?" said Violet. 
" Indeed am I ; and, wliat's mair, Pm 
neither ashamed of my kintra nor my tongue. 
What for should I?" 

"I know not, I am sure," said Violet, 
smiling. ''Proudrather,lBhonIdsay,of both." 



" Ay, that is as it may be ; thongh pride 
ia no for man, let abee woman. But there's 
flory fules frae my kintra that's ashamed of 
baith the ta'en and the titber ; the mair mis- 
leared are they for their pains. Scotland 
may hae gude reason to be ashamed o' them : 
— they hae nae reason, I trow, to be ashamed 
o" Scotland. Na, na." 

Violet was amnsed and pleased with this 
natural ebullition of nationality, and paid 
some compliments to the old lady's country % 
while the latter peered closer into her face, as 
they stood alone. 

" The other Miss named ye Violet. She'll 
miss mair than she'll catch that ane, or Pm 
mista'en;" and the old woman grinned scorn- 
fully at the grimaces which Polly Cryppes 
was making to her own image reflected in a 
pier-glass, ere she continued — " IwentAaeM, 
about a dozen years syne, wi' a widow gentle- 
man, who bad a docbter, a bairn named 
Violet, to take cars o' her ; and a bonny, 
weel-coudilioned bit lassie she was, poor 
motherless thing." Violet was now gazing 
intently into the old woman's face, as if try- 
ing to remember its features. 

" Ye canna be — such a lat^ slender miss 
as ye are, just like a willow wand — the 
Major's wee Miss Violet, that was sae fond o' 
our auld-warld tales o' the Riding times, and 
our ballants, sic as 'Gil Morice;' and wba 
grat sae sair for the ' Babes in the Wood.'" 

" I do hope I am, though," said Violet, 
holding out her hand, while a glow of plea- 
sure kindled at her heart, which had not 
vint«d her bosom for many months. " And 
you — you are — I am almost snre — my 
most kmd nurse, Marion Swiulon. Is it not 

sor 

"Gude be about us! — and it's yonrsel! 
But Pm no a gentle Swinton ; only a Linton, 
hinny — though the Lintons bad their day. 
And tbe Major? Oh, I see — I see — poor 
dear young leddy ! Pm a rash woman o' my 
tongne, and was to have vexed ye ; but I 
meant nae ill." 

"1 am sura not," said Violet, trying to 
restrain ber tears. 

" Ay, hinny, ye maun e'en try to be re- 
signed to His will, wha orders a' things richt. 
A' flesh is grass, and tbe gloiy o' man like 
the flower o' the field. First the mother 
ta'en away ; and sair, sair the Major took 
that to heart ; he never could name her name. 
Then the father ; the parent stem, cut down, 
or e'er the blossom could weel susteen its ain 
wecht. Bat ye maun strive to be reagned to 
His will And it will be like. 
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an oncle, or Bome ane new o' kio, ye are 
biding wi' now?" continnedtlie Scotswoman, 
in whom the unconquerable spirit of curio- 
sity, inborn, and cherished by early babita, 
was as sliBq> as on the day when she, and 
every man, woman, and child, "up the Water, 
or down the Water," that is, the pastoral 
stream of her native valley, knew exactly what 
every other man, woman, and child, was say- 
ing, doing, or projecting. The teeming 
■wilderness of London had not, in thirty years, 
been able to extinguish this hereditary dis- 
poution, — the natural growth of a thinly 
peopled country ; and it now mingled 
strongly with more kindly and delicate feel- 
ings. 

The tears of Violet conld no longer he 
restrained as she tried to whisper, "j\o 
friends! — no kin!" And she retreated to a 
window. 

With a natural, if not very amiable, mix- 
ture of kindly interest and eager curiosity, 
Mrs. Marion linton, leaving Violet to 
recover her composure as she might, applied 
for information to Miss Cryppes, who was 
again upon the ottoman, acting the languish- 
ing sultana. 

" So M iss Violet has lost her father, poor 
dear. And she wadna he that ower weel 
left, Pm jalouwng. Short outcome frae the 
half'pay. Miss ; and, it may be, that same 
forenailed. The Major, though nae sma 
drink, as we say at home, in the way of 
blude and connexion, wasna ower walthy in 
warld'a gear — which to some is a snare. 
It's no aye ' The warld to the worthy,' I trow, 
in this dispensation o' Time." 

"I don't understand Scotch," replied Miss 
CrjppCB, disdainfully : and the Scotch blood 

" Scotch ! Ca' ye that Scotch ! My truly, 
Ihae knappit English ower langni* the best 
o' ye, no to be able to qieak your tongue 
now, to my sorrow, when it suits my turn. 
Scotch, quo' she ! " 

Miss Cryppes rose with dignity, and 
walked to a window ; but instantly started, 
exclaiming, "HeaTeus, Gabrielle ! there is 
Charles Herbert below, with Papa and Jack. 
He is entering the house, I declare ! " 

"And a good right Jl/<iu(er Charles Herbert 
has to do that same. Miss," said the house- 
keeper, layingstrong emphasis on tkeMaititr 
so unceremoniously dispensed with by Miss 
Cryppes. "Agude right to come into his ain 
cousin Maisler Shuffleton's house, although 
I hadna sent for him on particular business. 
— Come away, Maister Charles," continued 



the old lady, smiling very graciously, her 
opinion of the 'tpotuiMi^ of the candidates 
for the lodging, rising considerably from their 
apparent intimacy with Herbert. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Linton. I have 
been out of voy duty to you : but I only 
found Mr, Shuffleton's letter when I returned 
from the country last night, enjoining me 
to write him how you and the turtle-doves 
were flourishing." 

"Bravely baith, Mr, CharleV' replied the 
companion and contrast to turtle-doves, with 
those radiant smiles which showed how prime 
a favourite Herbert was. They were evi- 
dently upon the most cordial terms. The 
old lady took tlie liberty of offering him 
refreshments for his friends, probably with 
a hospitable eye to her own newly-discovered 
friend, "Miss Violet." 

Mistress Linton was a person of trust ; 
she was honoured to carry keys, both of 
cellars and cellarets, which she did with 
sobriety and fidelity that did credit to her 
country. She might also have an eye, in 
her civilities, to the letting of the premises; 
for, although she neither admired " the young 
fule, wi' the hassock o' hair on his mouth," 
nor "the upsettin' Miss," the old gentleman 
in his blacks looked like a respectable person, 
who could pay his way ; and he, moreover, 
"wore linens like a drap o' Way dew." 
Mistress Lintun had her own way of judging 
of character and circumstances — and she 
was seldom far wrong. 

Wlien the young girl, who acted as her 
adjutant, or orderly, returned after her 
carrj-ing a tray, Herbert was paying his 
respects to Violet in the window, to wliich 
she bad retreated. 



for the foi;gathering o* auld freends. Ane 
might think the fairies and warlocks had 
been among us ; for Miss Violet is just a 
bairn o' my ain, if I may be sae bauld ; and 
a bonny bairn die was — and will be again ; 
wan and shilpy as she now looks in tliia 
reeky, unhealthsome toun. . . But 

d'ye think the gentleman, your friend, is 
like to come to terms for the house? — for I 
have ither twa or three jobs i' my offer." 

The confidential business of Mistress Lin- 
ton, for some years back, had been that of 
taking charge of the houses of absent families 
of distinction which were to be let ; and she 
had found it both profitable and creditable. 
Buuness of this sort now quite flowed upon 
her. If houses were to be let furotshed, she 
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could gnesR, at & glance, who nonlii take 
proper care of the fnmitnre ; and who would 
promptly pay the Tent ; orthereveree. And 
her fidelity and shrewdnew had so generally 
recoiDinended her, that if Mn. Linton had 
been able to divide henelf into quarten, she 
woold have found two houses to take care of 
for each. Her first iropremion of the Ciyppes 
party had not been favourable : but she was 
a Scotchwoman, — Miss Violet Hamilton 
appeared domesUcated among them, and Hr. 
Qiarles Herbert was their acquaintance. 

Whether this young gentleman shirked 
appearing en fataiUe in veiy public and 
faahianabls streets with so gay and striking 
a divimon of the Talented Family, or whether 
he really bad the document to seek out and 
despatch by that day's post to his couMn at 
BmaaelH, <^ which he spoke, he remained to 
search for it, with the help of Mrs. Linton ; 
and perhaps with another thought. He had 
been much struck with the manner of Violet 
on the former day. He had followed the 
party for some time, when she was walking 
with tittle Cryppes. It was the first time, 
save, for a few hurried moments, on the 
morning of the hustings, that he hod seen her 
in day-light. She was beautiful — yes, very 
beautiful ; and there was around her the 
" something than beauty dearer" — sympathy, 
affinity, fascination. Charles Herbert did 
not then attempt to trace the source of tha 
emotion or interest with which this fair girl 
was suddenly inspiring him. He pitied her ; 
that he distincUy knew. And die seemed 
so ingenuous, so eweetiy modest, so unlike all 
around her, so ill-placed ; so truly the " fair 
lily" of Juliana Stocks. Mr. Herbert escaped 
out of the maze of reverie by thinking, " She 
is a fine spirited girl that Julians Stocks, and 
will turn out a fine woman, in spite of her 
mother's nonsense." 

" This looks like— this is, the paper which 
Mr. Shuffleton wants-^'MS. HitUi /or tie 
Oaae <yf Short Wiitt, ly th« late Colonel 

S .' Yes, this is it. And so you knew 

Hiss Violet Hamilton in Guernsey I You 
have been a great traveller, Mrs. Linton." 

" 'Deed, dr, I did nae sic thing. It was 
at home (her constant term for Scotland) that 
I kenn'd Miss Violet, and her father, the 
Major, afore her ; though as to what Hamil- 
tors they properly belong I never could get 
satisfaction. The Hamiltons lie mostiy west 
awa, the way of Lenerickshire and Renfrew- 
shire. And I'm no just sure—that is, a'tho- 
gether sure— whether the Major waa hame- 
tioni,orin America. I defy ye, now, token 
Vou II. 



a Scot by his mother tongue ; were it but 
the skipper o' a Berwick smack, they maun 
a* knap and yaff Englisli. When I gaed 
hame with the Major and Miss Violet, I met 
a sair change, let me tell ye, on the kintra, 
Muster Charles : but as for speakin' English, 
ye ken we beat ye clean at that, like a' thing 
else, ance we begin." And Mistress Unton 
gave a patriotic chackle. 

" You went with them to Scotland, then 1" 

" Ay, to be sure I did, wi' the Major and 

his little daughter ; I was head cham'ermaid 

—that's, I had chiuge o' the napery, in thae 

days, at the hotel where they put up, — 

M 's, that now is : but a thought o' hame 

often cam owre my heart ; there was a chield 
— but, touts, what need I tell you o' that ! 1 
had enench o' warld's gear gathered amang 
ye ; and I thought if I could get a bit cozy 
cot-house, like, and a kail-yard, about the 
Borthwick watei-nde, and dt under s gospel 
ministry — though Lon'on b no scant o' 
savoury preachers, nor yet o' kirk ordinances, 
I maun say that for't — and if I might, after 
my experience, set a pattern to the wives o' 
the parish, and may be mortify a trifle for 
the poor in the hands o* the Kirk Session, 
and set up a bit grave-stane to my honoured, 
and godly parents, under which I might at 
last lay me down in peace mysel', as the 
Psalmist says " 

" But you came back to London," inter- 
rupted Herbert, anxions to come to the main 
point ; though in so fur a train of obtaining 
the whole pereonal history of Mistress Marion 
Linton. 

" Ye may say that ;— cam back ! and am 
mair than ashamed o't. But I found sore 
alteration yonder ; and though in spirituals, 
and the weobtier matters o' the law, we may 
hae the heels o' the English — which they 
dama deny I— yet theie are a hantie shustiry, 
clarty ways o' doin' about a house, and a 
table, that I hod fallen out o' tbe use o', to 
say nae worse, while in Lon'on." 

"But M^or Hamilton 1 he was a gentle- 
man ; — a man of good family, I mean. His 
pro^tnon of course made him a gentleman." 

"A gentbman, Maistet Charles! Gude 
save nsl" cried Mistress Unton, making 
wide her gleg, gray green eyes, in very 
wonderment ; " wasna he a Major o' lAcht 
Horse, a HsLmilton, and a Scotsman? I'll 
uphand him gentle to the day o* Judgment, 
if I should hand him by the Ing tiU then — 
ay, every inch o' him ; thougji Um gentry at 
hame have a confoonded trick o' pride, in 
stapping ft' into the anldsBt soik and trooping 
No, 40. 
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alF the lave wi' deil-be-licket, an it be na a 
bit post, or a commiaaioa at an orra time ; 
and tliat fonl-mouthed tinkler yeca' Cobbett, 
casting it in our teeth, till I'm anre, if I had 
the means, I would rather pay it out o' lay 
ain pouch than disgrace the kintra. . . . 
You EngUah have more sense thou divide 
jaut gear amang your bums that gait." 

" It is an abominable trick, indeed, Jdra. 
Linton : then, I fear, th« Uajor was not very 
richr 

" Ye may say that. Rich ! And the pni* 
young leddy ; — do ye ken any thing, Haister 
Charles, of how ahe gets her bread ? She 
says she has neither kith nor kin alire ; and 
she doea oa look very fit for hard wark 
neither ; thpugh, to be sure, there's the 
mantua-maldDg line was ance veiy reaped- 
able for bom gentlewomen at hame, as weel 
aa the millendrey and the gum-flowers. Your 
aia mother, Maiater Charles, conld put mony 
a bit job in Miss Violet's way for a word o* 
your mouth. She ,i3 bound up in you, that 
leddy ; and the beet of leddies cdte is. It was 
her wished me to this hooae." 

Charles Herbert conld stand thii maun- 
dering no longer ; so he left hie garrulous 
informant abruptly, and without answer, 
ing one of her official queries relating to the 
prob^le solvency of the honee of Crj-ppes. 

A month had passed ; the domestic ar- 
rangements of Professor Cryppes were com- 
pleted, though his &mily had not yet joined 
him ; hi* house was open to company ; and, 
much to the relief of Violet, he had peremp- 
torily settled that Mr. Jack should have 
apartments in the Temple, and cultivate the 
muses, politics, and knowledge of the town ; 
merely graced by the knowledge, diligently 
spread among his cronies, that he had a 
handsome sister, and a father, the celebrated 
Professor Cryppes, who had a fine villa in 
the Regent's Park, and kept a carriage. 

During this eventful month, the IVifesaar 
had been most diligent in tlie use of every 
poidble means available to Talent ; but his 
patient labouis and admirable tact, while hii 
fortunes were thus between winning and 
kwiEif, muat be reserved for another chapter. 



ToB information wliich Mr. Charles Her- 
bert received from our heroine's Scottish 
nnrse, now a house-letter in London in high 
trust, gave fiwd for meditation during a long 
and solitary ride, on which the young man 
did BOt pennit even bis Mrrant to fallow bim. 



On the whole, Urs. Linton's information hod 
been much more satisfactory to Mr. Herbert 
than was the intelligence which HistreM 
Linton bad been able to extract from him, 
either relating to buuness or friendship. The 
old lady liked a reasonable quid pn> qvo in 
all things, and fancied herself rather unhand- 
somely treated when Charles, her great 
favourite, neither promised her his interest 
with his mother for her former oursling, 
"poor Miss Vilet," nor cams to the point 
about the finances of Professor Cryppea. 
" Professor" sounded with dignity in 
Scottish ears ; but paying dghty guineas a 
month for a house, and three more for the 
stables, was astounding, whether for St. 
Andrews or Old Aberdeen. 

With Mr. Michael Twig, who was shortly 
afterirards sent by his master for a copy of 
the inventory, the Socratic, or, more correctly, 
the Scottish mode of qnestioning, or pumping, 
proved sovereign ; thou^ the result of the 
process was any tMng but satisfactory to 
Histrsss linton as a woman of bunnesa. 

" A music schulemaster 1 — a fiddler that 
plays on the oigan, tiie kist of whistles, in 
their Prelatic kirks, to set up to pay for a 
hooee like tiiis !" was her indignant medita- 
tion over her tea. " And Miss Vilet breed- 
ing up for a play-Bctcr ! I think bbck-bum- 
iug shame o't ; were it but for the name she 
bean : — e'en the Cawmells, that were bid 
deacons at the trade, didna openly disgraoe 
the country ; they had the deeeocy to sa' 
themseb KemUt* — set them up I , . . . 
And Major Hamilton's daughter to turn play- 
actor I Surely the misguided lassie might 
find a better calling : I'll speak to hsr myself ; 
it's my duty, as a countrywoman, to a father- 
lies and motlierless young thing. , . 
And the clanjamphiT' she's among to run 
in a hoose like this 1 Mr. Charles would 
need to look for eikker cautltm for the rent, I 

can tell him And the waste 

o' the carpets, and clouring o' the knive^ and 
smashing o' the chinee," &c. See. &c. 

On this subject, the judgment of Sir George 
Lees coincided remarkably with that of IT 
Linton, the duewd Scottish house-agent. 
The agreement was no sooner conaluded,thaB 
he assailed Herbert, when they met at titeir 
club, with — "What scrape is this you have 
got into, Charles, with little Crippa and 
Shufileton'e house 1 What the deuoe has 
pot it into his scheming head to take a thing 
of that sort 1 — H^ll be borrowing «f us naxt ; 
and 9iuBeton's attonwy will Mvai get « 
peuiy fi«B him." 
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" Ho has mo for auiety," repliod Herbert, 
in a tone of quiot hony. " To be sure that 
ia not much." 

" 1 csimot sdmiie your pntdenisa to nach 
UB l)u impadeoce, Cb^rlM. How foali yon 
be BO raw t" 

"What the douce could I do? Wlian 
ShulHetoa'a attorney asked for leferenoee, 
aod — the Bcrupulouslniavi)— forwcnritytoo, 
Mr. Crippa did me the houoar t« refer to inc. 
It had been wiser hsd he donA you the honour. 
Sir Greorge." 

" Thaulc you I " wm tlio thought (rf the 
baronet, who wid aloud ; " Ana to pUnt 
himself with all his tribe, just iiader our 
noaee : — it U enough, by Jore I to deiecnte 
the entire quarter. Could you not hare girm 
Shuffletou'e dogt a hint to say that another 
n^^rtiation for the house was oil but con- 
cluded — that the rent was a hundred and 
fifty pounds a-month — that " 

"I did not think it worth while to li« 
about it. Sit George," sud the young man, 
coldly. 

" Ah, well, Mrs. Herbert, dear kind sonl, 
must jnst pay them when the time conies — 
though I hope she may not need " 

"As do I — for she eba'n't ; — that I am 
determined on, whateirer be ths conseg^usoes. 
My stepmother has been far top generous-— 
loo indulgent to me already. You know 
well. Sir George, the sapriAoes which my 
generous mother has made to olear off my 
foolish Oxford and Turf encumbrances, and 
save me the exposure which I richly dewrred. 
By hsarens 1 I adore the spirit of mj fathei's 
wife — I were the most uugrstefo], usensibls 
cub olive else." 

And yet there wen times when Chsrlss 
Herbert was tempted to bs thus ungrateful, 
and to wish that his stepmotbar, with mook 
less indulgence, allowed him a little more 
personal independ^ics. Lightly tod gently 
as she carried the rein, he felt that the bit 
was there ; though it was only ftlt from tht 
restive motions of the proud and but half- 
broken colt. The extraordinaty settlenient 
of his father, which left him, even in pecuni- 
ary matters, so dependent on a lady on whose 
auctions he hod no natural claim, was more 
galling to his spirit than his reason juetifisd, 
when he reflected upon the entire darotednois 
to him which, from early boyhood, Mrs. 
Herbert hod tliown. A mother could not 
have been more tenderly indulgent. He ww 
awaie that, still in the prime of life, and in 
ths full poeseeeien of thoet pefwnal sbums 
whi«b Time b»4 maUawst) i|it« siehar beinty. 



she had refused sevei&I flattering offers of 
marriage ; though so far from being unam- 
bitious, her greatest weakness lay in the other 
direction ; and though she valued rank and 
distinction in sodety so highly, as to be 
jealously susceptible about that mere suf- 
ferance or notoriety after which ladies, more 
rain and less proud, panted, and bent their 
lives and fortunes to attain. Charles Her- 
bert could scarcely believe that so young and 
beautiful a woman had entertained any deep 
attachment to his father, whom, he under- 
stood rather than knew, she had married 
ftam pique and disappointment. His friend, 
his advocate, almost his ally against his 
father's severity, and more like on affection- 
ate elder sister than a harsh stepdome, Mrs. 
Herbert had early gained the heart of her 
son. He knew her latent ambition ; but its 
aims wsre generon^ and they were for him- 
self. The object dearest to her heart was, 
that Charles should marry well ; and her 
ideas of "marrying well" were neither sor- 
did nor vulgar. About a year previous to 
the period of which we speak, the mother 
and son had been at Baden, where, among 
the English viniters, they became acquunted 
with the Earl of Tarbert, a widower, and his 
only daughter. Lady Laora Temple, in whom 
Mrs. Herbert saw her beau ideal of a wife 
for Charles, with probably a title in rever- 
sion. The Earl hod been long in pnblio 
life OS ombassodor^t a great Gennan Court; 
and Ijody Laura, after her education was 
finished, had lived with him abroad. She 
was three or four years older than Cliarles 
Herbert, though this cireumatonce did not in 
the Isoit, in the estimatloq of his ctepmother, 
detract from the many advantages of the 
noble, intelligent, uid charming Lady Laura, 
"She is too good, too grand, ti>o luptrior, 
as you ladies say, for nie," would Charles 
laughingly reply, in parrying his mother's 
indirect aUaoks or attempts to direct his 
^Sections in the right channel; to elevate 
his sentiments and character, as she thought, 
by the influences of the noblsat and the most 
geserous aSections ; by the admiration and 
passtunate love of woman's surpassing excel- 
leBosB, oU Dombinsd in Hu dignified Lady 

" It would be the de»re«t happiness which 
life now promises me, to see you, my deareat 
Charles, the husband of I«nra Temple ; such 
a union would leare me notUng to dears, 
seouring, not msrely the happiness, but the 
difnity at yoni existenot. I ehould fsel 
tlMt, at length, I hM disahatgtd my debt to 
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—yov know not, Charles, its 



your father 
extdnt." 

Charles began to think that hia mother's 
extreme anxiety for this alliance, though at 
first most disinterested, now involved a little 
strnggla for poivet. This was not the way 
to succeed with him. He discoTered, too, 
or at least told hia mother, that he wished to 
travel for two or tliree years ; that hewas 
too young for marriage ; and that the Lady 
Laura, by some few years his senior, was ages 
lieyond him in maturity of judgment and 
experience of life. His constant gay plea 
was, that he was quite unworthy of so high 
a destiny. 

" She ia a fine, intelligent, dignified crea- 
ture, and I hope will many some prince, 
and share his principality ; and if you, 3fa- 
non, will repent, and accept the Earl — and 
what brows more beantiful could grace his 
strawberry leaves? — I should be prond to 
dwm Lady Laura as my most iUustrious 
connexion. . . . Besides, she never shows 
me the smallest particle of favour." 

Mrs. Herbert coloured and frowned. " This 
is not a theme of light talk, Charles. I have 
gone far, and perhaps too far, in permitting 
you to see niy own impreBsion. Laura 
Temple is not the woman, whatever were 
her rank, to be won unsought." 

By degrees Charles learned that^ in declin- 
ing the addresses of the Earl, Mrs. Herbert 
had declared lier fixed intention of never 
marrying, and of settling her whole fortune 
upon her husband's son, if he were happy 
enough to gain the favour of lady Laura, 
to which, she insinuated, he aspired. In 
stating this to the Earl, Mjs. Herbert did 
not mean to deceive. Her ardent wishes half 
deceived herself. 

The Earl was wonderfully indifferent. His 
views for his daughter might, ten years 
before, hare been more ambitious ; but now, 
so cool, independent, and impraeticable a 
young lady might safely be left to her own 
judgment ; and the Earl was desirous that 
she should marry some one. In her rank, 
a woman of twenty-seven is very near bong 
confounded with the old maids ; and besides, 
his daughter's marriage woold remove eveiy 
obstacle to his own. 

The fomilies separated in the previous 
autuinn, the Earl and his daughter both 
well-disposed to youi^ Herbert ; and Lady 
J^oia, with the Mdonr of a generous nature, 
making up to Mrs. Herbert by increased 
esteem and afifection for her previous aoa- 
picion of the arts «nployed by the quiet, 



composed, but ambitious widow, to capti- 
vate her uxorious parent. Again, before 
leaving Germany, and when Laura herself 
had become favourable to the union, Hrs. 
Herbert deddedly refused the Earl ; while, 
BO far as delicacy allowed, she expressed 
renewed anxiety for the marriage of the 
younger pair. She was certun that Charles 
had no other attachment, or none, save of 
tbe most tranuent nature, likely to interfere 
with the i^lendid connexion on which she 
had set her heart and hopes. 

The Earl and Lady Laura were now ex- 
pected in London for the first time for four 
years ; and Mrs. Herbert could not help 
flattering herself that her darling project had 
some influence in their determination, as 
they had become almost naturalized in the 
circles of Vienna. In the meantime, to ward 
ofl' the worse mischief of a serious attach- 
ment, she bad been rather pleased with the 
"hannless flirtation "struck up between her 
friend, pretty little Mrs. BJchard Stocks of 
the Grove, and her volatile stepson ; and 
still more satjsfied, when, in a mood between 
the love of taa and tlie first Btinings of am- 
bition, the young man bad thronn himself 

into public life at the W election ; where 

he had relished the sport so much, tiiat he 
declared the taste had whetted his aftpetito, 
and that he was almost tempted to become 
in earnest " The saviour of hie country 1 " 

Mrs. Herbert did not fail to expatiate upon 
these hopeful symptoms, in her epistolary 
communications to Lady Laura Temple, who, 
she justly said, was intsinded for something 
better than being the wife of a mere self- 
indulging, idle, and fashionable man of 
fortune. That Charles did not think of 
getting ibto Parliament, she imputed to his 
youth. That, like too many clever young 
men of the day, he was inclined to ZiibervNtm, 
she did not think it needful to repeat ; rightly 
concluding, that in a man of very laige pro- 
perty, married to the only child of a peer, 
this error was either likely to be speedily 
abjured, or never carried to an imprudent 
length. 

Since the return of Mn. Herbert and her 
son &om Baden, the latter bad lived in 
Chambers, ostensibly for the advant^e of 
greater sedunon in prosecuting his studies, 
and his new vocation of statesmanship. It 
was an arrangement which suited both 
parties ; and it was with renewed zest that 
Charles daily left his confined lodgings to 
fly to the splendid dwelling and chdce society 
of his refined and afiectionate etepdame. 
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With her ha dined ohnost every dty ; or if 
&t his clnb, or with a fi^end, his eTeniugB 

re either spent with her at honie, or 
in atteoding her to public plac«a uid psrtieB. 
They were indeed inseparable. It was in 
gaily reUting to her his varied advoitureB 

at W , on the erening of the day that he 

hftd met the Cripps party, and become the 
sniety of " tho Frofesaor," that Charles 
became conecioiu of acmiething nnnsnal in 

Mfierre, or awkwaidnue, or complication 
of emotions, which led him, in his provincial 
sketches, to omit all allumon to the existence 
of Violet Hamilton. Misfortune had either 
hallowed the beautiful orphan to his imagi- 
nation, or that mystery in which young 
love ever enahrouds itself, was already stealing 

r him ; not that he had forgotten the 
friendly suggeatious of Mrs. Marion Linton, 
nor how mnch Violet required a powerful 
and benevolent fiiend of her own sex ; but 
tbat^ really wantii^ confidence, he tried to 
believe he had not yet sufGciently pondered 
on the metiiod of introducing iba subject so 
IB to ensure success. 

Mrs. Herbert had been amused and inte- 
rested by his adventures and sketches, and 
gay repetitions of his oratorical efforts. 
"And now, Charles," she said, "in return 
for your news, I have cbanning intelligence 
for yon. Lord Taibert and Laura are to 
be here immediately. I have been so fortn- 

e as to secure a first-rate hoiise for them, 

h as would almost please me for yourself, 
had y^u already the felicity to call I^ady 
Laura your own." 

" Pray, my dear mother, don't make me 
too vain," replied Herbert, annoyed, however, 
by the reneirol of the old subject, now become 
more disagreeable than ever. ** All-conscious 
of my own dements and her bright perfection, 
I am afraid lest any hint of my ambitious 
audacity get abroad ; beades, I have serious 
thoughts of espousing the Commonwealth -~- 
dedicating myself, like SO many more patriots, 
to — My country I " 

" And Laura Temple is the very being to 
give form and steadiness to such noble ambi- 
tions," replied Mm. Herbert, who would not 
be joked out of her attack. " How, Charles^ 
you will yet bless my memory for rairii^ 
your thoughts to this noble creature ! " 

" Fat too good for me, 1 am sure ; I would 
as soon think of propomng to the Majesty of 
Britannia ruling the waves, upon the reverse 
of one of our old coins, as of asking Lady 
Laura to be my bride. Bemcmber, mother, 
that though I may turn out a very great 



Parliamentary orator, I am still but a n 
mortal." 

" I thought better of your good taste, wr, 
than this style of conversation warrants." 

Charles Herbert could not bear to ofiend 
his mother, nor to live under her seeming 
displeasure. She bad learned, perhaps, in 
tba course of her married life, to cberidi a 
little sullen wrath, gilded over by a calm 
exterior, which would have corroded the 
warm and candid bosom of her eon. He n 
hastened to implore for^veness and v 
amendment ; and, while he kissed hands 
his pardon, ventnted, like a true man, to 
oSend again, by saying — 

" I shall learn to hate Lady Laura if she 
become, however innocently, the cause of 
disagreement between ns, who, until we met 
her, had not alone the most cordial affection, 
bnt a league, offtndve and defensive, agtunst 
all mankind ; hating and liking exactly the 
same persons." 

Mrs. Herbert was about to retort, but 
wisely recollected that she might injure her 
own cause ; and when Charlen requested, as 
a sign of complete forgiveness, that she should 
grant him " one favour," she graciously 
acceded, saying — 

" Bnt I bflseeeh you do not let it be that I 
should take up Frofeesor Cryppes and his 
musical daughter ; you know how eenntive 
I am on the head of liom and geniiuet of 
eveiy description — but particularly those 
of the female sort. .... What, Charles, 
is the mighty favour 1" 

Herbert did not reply promptly. He looked 
embarrassed, uneasy. 

" Merely, merely," he said at last, " that 
you give up the Opera, and go with me to 
Covent Garden to see Hacready to-morrow. 
Since I became an orator and a public 
character, I am becoming curious about the 
graces of declamation." 

"With the greatest pleasure, my dear 
Chades," replied the lady, with the proud 
alacrity and warm devotion of a real mother; 
" with the greatest pleaaiire ; fine Operatic 
lady as you sometimes call me, I will acc{ 
pany you to tiie theatre as often as i 

"What a kind, charming woman die is, 
could she be but penuaded that a man ia 
generally the fittest person posuble to know 
the sort of wills that best suite himself. . 
If this sweet, modest Violet were but Laura 
Temple." 

While Charles Heriiert was studying de- 
Glamati<m, or meditating in his eoUtaiy 
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chambers upon the menna of creaitiiig fbr 
Violet that intereet in his mother*! heart 
which ghe waa fast gaining in hia own. 
Professor and Mr. Jaclt Cryppea were not 
dallying in their arrangements. 

Jack mggeBted that his fatiiet ihoold 
instantly treat for the purchase of Mr. 
ShufBeton's auall cellar of " choice wines," 
which, however, wu not for sale. The 
attorney fonght shy. Jaclc himself bonght 
the phaeton, though, probably, owing to 
his being the negotiator, the person tuna 
whom the carriage — " quite as good as new, 
the property of a peiaon of quality who had 
no farther use for it " — was pnichasvd, 
insisted on having £80, hatd down, to 
account — a proceeding which the Profeooc 
thought ^hby, if not insulting. Sir Qeoige 
Leas, with an order on Hr. Cryppes* banker 
In his pocket, undertook, in the meantime, to 
look out for horses, — the family oonndl held 
on one splendid hone or two handsome 
ponies, having been conclusire for the ponies. 

Sir George was a thorough judge of horse- 
flesh, and an adept at bargaining for it. Sit 
Gieorge had even ]>een flattered by the com- 
mission, humbly solicited as the greatest 
kindness by hia ([uandam W canvaaaer, 

" Will Lees really jockey little Cripps ? " 
was Charts Herbert's secret and uncharitable 
thought. He rebuked it, — but it wonid 
return. He had begun of late to think that 
Sir Geo^ was neither orerburdened with 
heart nor intellect ; that ha was more iard 
in his worldlineas than most other men j all 
men being, he began to fear, more or less 
worldly. And though a knowing, pteaawit, 
gentleman-like person, Sir Greorge had ways 
of talkii^, and of thinking too, on many 
eabjeds, and particularly about women, 
which were di^iusting, and at times abhor- 
rent to the yonng man who had been tfaa 
spoiled child, or indulged younger brother, at 
the refined and delicate Mrs. Herbert ; him 
who had admired tiie lofty and uoble-natnred 
Lanra Temple ; and who, with deep reverence 
fbr womanhood, was beginning to be toad- 
nated by the freshness and lenaibility of 
heart, the ingenuous candour and delidons 
softness of the lovely and friendless girl, 
whose image waa taldng possesion of his 
fancy, the mare irrenitibly, as it aeemad, 
from his efforts to banish it. Her, above 
every other WMuan, lie conld not now endnte 
to hear named by the ' pro&ne lips of hia 
friend Sir George, without a thrill of ind^- 
natiou, not the less vehemMit that prudence 
demanded the concealment of his emotton ; 



for how waa he to wmstitnte himself the 
cBvaiier of ** Hsdemoisetle Gabrielle ? " 

But here we outran our story. 

On leaving the hones in Regent^s Park, 
(now i hia own,) the Professor — his case 
stnfEed, In passing, with the cards of address 

'hich he had providently ordered that sa 
morning — engaged the best looking eqni page 
that conld be obtuned fbr hire ; and, though 

as already getting dusky, resolved t 
drive round to scatter them among a few of 
hia particular friends. 

"Any objection, till dinner time, to apeep 
of London by gas-liglit, ladles ? " said the 
Professor. "I can take you all." Jack, 
always alert, was, meanwhile scribbling tile 
nmnber of ShufBeton's house In the comers 
of the tickets his father was going to distri- 
bnte. In a very small and neat back-hand. 

"I vote for lunch, the firedde, and a song 
from La Belie Hamilton," cried Jack, 
squinting up into Violet's face with a look 
which instantiy made her reply — 

" I will be very glad to accompany you 
and Hiss Cripps on your drive, dr." 

"Then hey for the city! I must settle 
about tlie house." 

Thia waa araMrdlngly done, and, as we 
have seen, well done, by giving a reference 
to Mr. Charles Herbert ; and thflt the Pro- 
fessor went on his rounds. 

He was not one of thoae envMile peraons 
who, on entering London, have merely to 
sow cards and reap invitations ; but he had 
power of its own kind, and, iritat was tBr 
better, knew well how to tow it to good 
acconnt. In the oonrss of this sig-zag and 
iDund-abont most eccentric drive, the Pro- 
fessor dropped his card at at least twenty 
dooii of different orders of respectability ; his 
industrious dan^ter diligently fauntlDg up 
the Court Directory for him, and Mike Twig 
being kept in hot exercise. In London he 
had several old professional friends, who had 
tliriven, and now held a respectable place in 
good mu«cal, theatrical, and convivial society. 
He also claimed acquaintance with itinerating 
concert-givers, managers, and semi-managere, 
and wandering stars from the metropolis, 
who had enjoyed his hospitalities on the 

Hall at W , and obtained hia finendly 

offices with both the Whig and Tory m 
papers of that opnloit but tastelesa town. 
In Lcmdon, several of his old pnpila were 
DOW eettled in the world ; and, among others, 
an enthnaiastic scraper on tiie violin, who 
had, however, prudently given over crossing 
the ioqI of hia dty uncle, and tal»B toionsly 
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" t/ mornings " to the lerioaa biuinesB of the 
bankiiig-hoiise. Hie eveningi weie aUU 
devoted to the fine uts tmd pleomre. 

After B call at one or two music-aheps, 
when the ladies alighted, the drive terminated, 
BO far as thsy irere coneemed. Some new 
muric was carried away, and a grand piano- 
forte choaen and ordered to be sent podlivelj 
next morning to the new house. The Pro- 
feasor gave his orders, not in the ondecided 
and sneaking way which defeats itself, but 
in the tone of a man able to enforce them as 
tradesmen best love. 

" I have provided for jonr pleasure, Made- 
inaitelle, to-moirow evening. I do not mean 
that yon diould appear at the Opera Ull 
yonr dress is a little Londonized ; but to- 
morrow evening, after the play, we shall try, 
with a few friends, what echo ShufSeton's 
walls give to good mndc." 

The Professor had one more call to make — 
the last — in which his son was to accompany 
him. The ladies were, therefore, set down 
at their hotel ; and Jack jumped np as they 
entered, his hands filled with beautiful 

" For La Belle Hamilton ! ' Sweets to the 
Bweet ! ' Is not this a winter bonqnet worth 
looking at, Polly I " 

" From whom ! " inquired Polly. 

« Oh, ho ! All my eye, Miss Polly. . . . 
Never teU tales ont of school, Hademdselle," 
said Jack, with an impudent bnt good- 
humoured wink, meant to be sly. 

" Charles Herbert, I dare say. Gabrielle 
was raving about flowera to him this morn- 
ing. Go, Qiutntin ; you keep yonr father 
wilting," said Polly, sharply. 

Violet, with a beating heart, made one 
step forward to rescue her welcome property, 
if it were hers — and then hesitated. 

" They cannot be for me ; " and her eye 
rested fondly on some beautiful white camel- 
lias, vdiich she was sura were at least twin- 
flowers of those die had admired that morning 
in Mrs. Herbert's balcony. 

"Not for you, Ma'mseUe. Oh, no! this 
is not your address, I presume ; " and Jack 
handed her a card which established the 
fact. 

Violet was unable Just then to feel offence 
at any thing. 

" Flowers are too precious to be refused 
on slight grounds," she returned, blnshing 
slightly. " I welcome tiie lovely strays ; " 
and she put out her hands to receive them. 
" Will you have some, Hiss Cripps ; here 
are plmty for both of us." 



" No, I thank you," s^d the pouting Polly. 

" Don't quarml about your lovers, young 
ladies," cried tjte undaunted Jsck ; " London 
has abundant adorers for you both, I'll 
bespeak Burke Barker, for you, Poll." 

"What a tiresome fool you are, Jack." 

" If Barker is engaged," said Jack, taking 
his place by his father, " with any important 
affair — cutting up Grey, or smashing the 
Whigs fbr to-morrow's Ctrients— you mustn't 
get crisp or snufly. Professor, should he 
refuse to see us, T have known him slam 
his door in the face of a Cabinet Minister 
before now ; or, at least, a Minister's Sec. ; 
' I turn yon out, my Lord, the more effectually 
to keep you in,' was his neat epigrammatic 
turn on one such occanon." 

" All vastly fine, Jack. .... I hope 
Barker will see me, though ; for I want him. 

If these fellows who came down to W 

were so anxious about small pu& in its 
paltry prints, what must be the power of 
the metropolitan press. ... I fancied your 
friend a liberal." 

" So he was ; but the proprietor of the 
Cirbtnit changed last Wednesday. We ars 
now decidedly Conservative ; Church and 
State — io the backbone." 

"Jack, I think yon don't altogether want 
sense," said the Professor, who had given 
but slif^t attention to the sudden revolution 
in politics of the Geiierui. 

" Thank yon, at I " returned Jack. 

" Yon know of what consequence it is to 
ms and my family — yourself included, puppy 
— that I start wdl." 

"Ways and means, papal" said Jack, 
pesriugly. "Mademoiselle b to be out 
philosopher's stone, I presume ; the Cryppes* 
Eldorada ; stony enough . she has proved to 
poor Jack, who, entre n«u. Professor, was 
never more in want of a few pieces than at 



The Professor drew out his purse. 

" If you. Jack, with yonr abilities, eonld 
behave with but common discretion and 

tact " The Professor counted ont five 

sovereigns. 

" Do make it the tan, father! Yon know 
I am about to make your fortune. For my- 
self, hang law and letters, I will never make 
salt to my broth by them. I speculate on a 
dash in the line matrimonial : — Have at a 
city fortune ! Yon won't come down the 
ten — make it even-money, then?" 

And six sovereigus were slipped into Jad^ 
left hand, as, with the right, he rung at^e 
door of Borlur's chamhftn. 
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Id the absence of his wrvant, who, he said, 
had gone to fetch his horst, that gentUroan 
opened the door himself, and a dark, tall, 
and tlun, satnmine-like person, met the 
respectful scrntiny of tiie Professor. Mr. 
Burke Barlcer was, probably, not above 
tliirty years of age, if so much, though in the 
tear and wear of Jonmalism, he was aiready 
quite bald ; and, indeed, derived no incon- 
siderable advantage in phywognomy from the 
polish of what is called b highly intellectual 

Whether it was that Professor Cryppes 
was neitlier a Minister nor a Minister's 
Secretary, and that the Editor of the Cerberut 
saw DO use in playing grand, he received his 
courteous and gentleman-like little visiter 
with frank af^bility. 

Mr. Darker had loo deep a knowledge of 
the seamy aide of life, to err by over-esdinat- 
ing the talents of any new provincial aspi- 
rant whatever ; thongh he was disposed to 
judge favourably of the person soliciting his 
friendly offices as jonraalist. He knew that 
Cryppes was a good organist and pleasing com- 
poser ; and tiiat, though his manners savoured 
of the pomposity and elaborate courtesy of 
the past generation, and his musical prin- 
ciples might be equally ancient, he was not 
a quack. The Professor had had a thorough- 
ly good and i^stematic mnsical education. 
Even Jack, with all the mountebankery for 
which Mr. Burke Barker sometimes rated 
him in a friendly way, was a young fellow 
of quicker parts, and more universal acquire- 
ments, than ninety-nine in the hundred of 
those raw youths that yearly arrived in the 
metropolis with a collection of manuscript 
poems in their carpet-bags — and a determin- 
ation to become famons, and make t^ir 
fortunes. 

In Barker, on the other hand, the Profes- 
sor saw, in the fint five minutes, a man 
whom it was folly to attempt to humbug in 
the ordinary way ; and he, at once, took the 
line of sense and propriety. It was, there- 
fore, neither on his brilliant taleuta as a 
powerful journalist, nor his inestimable ser- 
vices to his patron, that the Professor pUed 
Mr. Burke Barker with delicate' and well- 
turned compliments, implied rather than 
expressed, but upon the uncompromising 
independence, the stem integrity of his in- 
flexible public principles. 

Jack could not forbear squinting tremen- 
dously and comically up into his father's 
grave face of hypocrisy ; but, fortunately, 
the obliquity was not perceived by either the 



speaker or the flattered person addicssed, 
vrith whom the bait, or the balm, it is not, 
we fear, strange to say, had taken. 

" Weli, I fandcd Barker a cleverer chap 
than that comes to, to tie humbugged by the 
governor ; but then he sometimes fancies he 
has a conscience, and it may require a sop : 
what a clever old aha^^r is Papa, too ! — 
Turn Burke Barker's flank ; but vanity, 
vanity, all is vanity." 

Mr. Barker, in the course of a general 
lively chat, politely offered his visiter a box 
order for four for Covent Garden next even- 
ing. Maoready was to appear in Virginiua. 

" No thanks, my dear sir ; it will affiird 
me infinite pleasure if I can be of any use to 
you. Sudi trifles, you know. Professor 
Cryp-pes, circulate freely in our corporation." 

Jack had dexterously inoculated Barker 
with the dissyllable, and the Editor also be- 
lieved that Cripps had obtained a degree some- 
where :— no great difficnlty that! 

The Professor would accept the order only 
upon one condition — that Tit. Barker wouU 
waive ceremony, tai join his family petit 
wttper after the play, to meet merely " his 
friends" — what a host of friends the Pro- 
fessor had — " Sir Qeoi^ Lees and Mr. Chatles 
Herbert, the young gentleman who had cut 
so promising a figure at the W election." 

Mr. Barker, although the proprietary of 
the Cerberut had changed politics since 
Wednesday, courteously accepted the polite 
invitation, and the nearer subject was 
modestiy introduced. The Professor im- 
plored, not pationags, but advice. Mr. 
Barker, with his tact, must know perfectiy 
how the hmd lay : — he asked for no undue 
favour, though friendly counsel was above 
all price." 

" A fair start in LtHidon, Mr. Barker, is 
all that I want— all that I am entitled to 
expect for my gifted pupil and myself. Of 
her talent, her geuiui, I ought to say, there 
can Ik no question. I have listened to Mara, 
sir, in her best days. I am getting an old 
fellow, Mr, Barker, aa that tall rsscal proves 
and have sat at the feet of fiillington and 
Storaci, air. I have heard Salmon, and 
Mountain, and Dickens, and ao forth, need I 
say how often! as for Sontag and Kitty 
Stephens, they are but chits." 

The little Professor began to swell and blow 
out, when the eloquent squint of Jack gave 
needful check to his vanity, and recalled his 

" Hy pupil is a rare and wonderful crea- 
ture, Mr. Barker," he continued, in a quieter 
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tone. "No doubt, I mi,y be partial, but I 
could stake my reputation that the girl will 
make a noise. She i» very young, and pecu- 
liarly shy and wnaitive, nor am I fond of 
fauiilituizing her to the public rye ; but with 
rtal friends, such ae I am proud to call Mr. 
BurkeBarlfer.andreal judges too, the c&m ia 
different. I do not bid you praiae Gabdelle 
— no, sir! — I am proud forraypupi]. I only 
entreat that yon will hear her and judge at 
her yourself, and I am not afraid of the 

The PiofeBHor dropt a few aysterions hints 
about the private history of his pupil, wUle 
Mr, Barker nodded gravely, from time to 
time, as if taking mental notes, and the 
visiters rose, with apologies from the Pro- 
fessor for intruding on moments so precious. 

" We may depend on you. Barker, to 
assist at giving Hademtdselle and my ast«r 
welcome to their new home to-monow night 
— Regent's Pa-ak, you know— Shuffleton's 
China Closet." 

" Nay, nay. Jack, I did not promise for the 
young ladies," rejoined the Professor, laugh- 
ingly, " They may be over-fatigued and out 
of look^ poor dears, and have not got dresses 
yet, and all that." 

" Pho, pho, governor— so much more need- 
ful, If they an fatigued, of a spoonful of 
white sonp, or a lobster pat^, and a glass, or, 
by're lady [ a couple, of champagne, with a 
little music to recruit them and set them to 

The Professor frowned and smiled at his 
incorrigible heir-appaient ; and Mr. Barker, 
by some sudden freak or other, or perhaps 
from the natural reaction produced by 
Jack's high airs, relapsed into editorial 
dignity. 

" If I possibly can ; but pray don't expect 
me. My cab will be ordered for ten, at all 
events ; for I must look in at the theatre — a 
few words will be looked for in the Cerbem* 
in the morning ; and Macready is a devilish 
good fellow." 

" You don't hear him, governor — we don't 
hear you. Barker, I mean," cried Jack, offtr- 
ing asif to pnt his fingers in his father's ears, 
as he hurried him off. " He says he will 

come AU my eye," continued 

Jack, as the carriage drove off. " I wish I 
wera as sure my ux soverrigns were axteeh, 
as of Barker appearing at the hour of eleven. 
.... Heigh-ho, what a whirli-^g of 
a world it is, father. You ish humbug— I ish 
humbug — all iih hnmbug!" 

The ProfesBOT was nsentful ; and the rest 



□f the drive was devoted to a lecture npon 
propriety of manners and dress, and alN>nt 
idle frivolity that would never come to i 
thing. Jack looked out at the window, and 
set ilia lips to whistie the air to which he 
durst not give breath. 

" When did Charles Herbert fall in love 
with your pupil, fother mine \" said Jack, 
at last. " I had an eye to her myself, if she 
Aiake a bit . . ■ ■ A deUoious little 
creature die is." 

" Hold your tongue, sir." 

Jack rarely cherished anger, or even spite. 
His affections possessed the qualities of a 
sieve. With a certain degree of art and 
cunning, he was so perfectly what the world 
terms good-humoured, that he had never even 
known what malice or rancour meant, and 
had often been utterly astonished to learn 
that his satirical verses, and lively sallies in 
the Ceriena, which vrere termed blsehoods, 
malicious slanders, and scurrilous libels, could 
be deemed other than as exceedingly amusing 
and pleasant by their unfortunate subjecta, 
as they were by himself. The fire-brands, 
arrows, and deaUi, which Jack scattered, were 
really thrown about him in sport — and for 
some small pay. Malice, Jack utterly dis- 
claimed. He hated no one, and rather liked 
his mother, and Folly, and Susan, and Ned, 
and several "good fellows" and pretty girls 
^^ne, two^ or three at a time, as it happened, 
for it was much the same to Jack. At tlie 
moment he was somewhat out of sorts with 
the governor ; " Yet the old boy in this dash 
npon the town shows blood," thought Jack, 
whose high animal spirits and sanguine tem- 
per were a fortune in themselves. With six 
gold pieces in his pocket — generaUy cleaned 
out — and a good dinner, a bottle of good wine, 
and good muidc in prospect. Jack soon re- 
covered his best humour. 

Violet did sing that night : — she sang with 
her master ; to his accompaniment ; by her- 
self; and she sung enchantingly ; seem' 
no more aware of the presence of Jack, o] 
his bravas, than if he had been one of the 
music-stools. The Professor was charmed. 
Hi a fortnne was mode, and in the way most 
gratifying to his pride ; for he would rather, 
in his grand moods, have heen the instructor 
of an acknowledged Prima Dtmna than the 
father of a duchess, who mi^t settle a hand- 
some annuity upon him. 

In his dash, at Cottaqve, upon tlie metro- 
polis. Professor Cryppes, like other soaring 
and ambi&ms spirits, depended much upon 
rapidity of movement : on taking the enemy 
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by gorpiiw, carrying the war into his conntiy, 
and there making war rapport war. Were 
we to state the real omouat of his funds for 
this great eDterpriae, our veracfty aa histo- 
rians might be qnestioned ; and it may be 
eoough to hint that, of the money placed in 
hia hands for the premium, board, and cloth- 
ing of his pupil, and the handsome results of 
hia Farewell Concert, mnch less remained 
than Mrs. Somers Stocks calculated upon. 
That little was threatened to be made lera. 
A letter by the next moming'B post, from 
Mn. Cripps, announced the irritating fact, 

that the shopkeeping churls of W , that 

wretched, insignificant den, to which the 
Ftofessor had sacrificed his prospects for so 
many yean^ were resolvfd, with iTery good 
wish for hb prosperity in the metropolis, to 
hare their little bills settled before the family 
and fiimitnTe were rwnored. They did not 
scruple — the more barbarous among them — 
to ineinoste that the Professor had stolen a 
maidi upon them ; bemdes, the aooonnts 
were too long past due already, and must be 
discharged in full. 

" Dem'd nonsense to expect any such stuff," 
cried the insulted gentleman, throwing down 
his lady's epistle. " Let them wait, and be 
cursed to them ; serre them right ; write in- 
stantly to your mother, Polly. Had she had 
the gumption to send forward the light lug- 
gage, they might have kept the tradi." 
Violet was just entering with a letter in her 
hand ; her presence was erer a restraint on 
the Professor's viTacious sallies, recalling 
him to propriety of demeanour, when irrita- 
tion banished his customary snaTitj. ** Ah, 
Mademoiselle 1 musical genii, I see by yonr 
eyes, have been all ni^t hovering rontid your 

Violet liked the Profeesor leas in his hig^ 
flown fits than even in his IrasciblB humours; 
but the sudden and forced changes from the 
angry to the treacly mood was worse than 

"I have thought it right to apprise my 
friends in Guernsey of my sudden change of 
reudence," said Violet, composedly. " Our 
rector is to be in London in June ; and, with 
your permission, air, would take me home 
daring the summer vacation, which I could 
then pass agreeably, without embarrassing 
the plans of Mr*. Cripps and the family." 

" Totally impossible. Mademoiselle. Thb 
is the very ctiris of your fortune, To-tal-ly 
impoBsibte ! Hy own plans for the summer 
are not yet fixed — time enongh. Periiaps I 
may take yon a run over to Paris, or rather 



Vienna, If we can't manage both, or only 
Brighton perhaps. Of course, when the 
season closes, we must go somewhere." 

The Professor, though at present daziled 
with bright flitting vid-ons, would have beeti 
a poor vioUnist indeed if, in this great 
emergency, he had not had in reserre two or 
more strings to his bow. A concert at 
Brighton to stamp fashion, a stroll to wealthy 
Manchester and ostantstious Liverpool, after 
acoapdemain upon Dublin, were all included 
in the possible ; not, however, until London 
had been fairly tried. Violet's face betrayed 
her disappointment. In intimating to her 
aflectionate and humble friends that morning, 
the ragne doubts and fears that were Uiicken- 
ing in her path, they had taken a more 
marked form to her own mind ; and, thongh 
she could not tell all she felt, she strongly 
ezpressed her apprehenrions of being as unfit 
as she was disinclined for the arduous, if 
brilliant and conspicuous, pari: to which her 
master directed her ambition. 

Professor Cryppes was not altogether selfish 
in bis derigns. The development of the 
murical talent of his pupil — of that " divine 
gift" which she probably possessed in tbe 
abundant measure which he sanguinely be- 
lieved — while it redounded to his brge profit 
and immortal honour, must also crown the 
enviable possessor willi glory in the eyes of 
all Europe, and nltbnately secure her a hand- 
some fortune, with, perhaps, rank and title, 
in a matrimonial alliance. What more 
common, if she played her cards welll — 
which he hoped she would ; his own character 
and interest being deeply inrolved In the 
game. Besides, however insensible his wife 
or daughter might be to the charms of the 
gentle and lovely orphan girl, the Professor's 
was no jealously feminine, nor yet "sav^ 
breast." Musical geniuses may be as intensely 
selfish as any other class of bipeds, and, by 
training and poution, fully as profligate and 
depraved, but there is always some lurking 
enthusiasm, some latent sympathy wilh the 
beautiful, in their original nature ; and the 
hopes which the Professor had placed in the 
success of his pnpil, the pains he had taken 
with her education, her rapid improvement, 
and tile uDconsciouB, undesigned fascination 
of her manners, had obtained great influence 
over his mind. Where he might have bribed 
and flattered an inferior girl placed In the 
same dreumatancBs, relative to hia own 
aspirations, he really liked, and warmly 
praised Violet. She had not yet thwarted 
his views. " Cryppes u a fool about tliat 
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girV' ^» ^B not nnfrequent remark of Mn. 
Cryppefc 

" Before jaaz eommer plana are fixed," 
aaid Viole^ "I bop* lOiDetMnf maf ocoor 
to change jrou riewe reapedltig me. Id 
QneiTuef I ihall not be idle, I aeeute /on. 
I irai born a bitd of tlie wild wood, and 
don't ■ing bert in a oage. Yon are too good, 
indeed, to think of Qermanj or Italy for 
me. Your kindnen would be wotee than 
thrown awaj ; for 

"Bahl my deai 
b«g a thouaand pardoni— bnt I am btuf 
thia mominf," interrupted the Profeaeor. 
'* As for mj hhtdnMi) oa yon polit«ly call it, 
you more than repay it by your attention 
and improvement in our divine art. 'Tie 
not common can, nor yet common attention, 
that eaa give Europe a new Prima iXxtna, 
my dear. Aprepoa, Polly, yon know ray 
plane for the day. . . . Stay, yonr wardrobe 
needa a little repair probably. While yon 
puraae your atni^ee, and keep up yonr spirits 
and good looks, yon must not neglect yonr 
ttrilet. Mademoiselle." The Profasaor took 
ont a rather well Teplenlshed note-oaae. It 
was aaid of him, and the case is, we fear, too 
common among great profesaional geninaes, 
that, even when at tlie rioheat, he never 
wmght the aaciuity of any desk or banker 
save his breaches' pocket. "This, in tlie 
meanwhile, for tri£ea to^y; to-moirow, 
when we obtain a local habitation, yon may 
order what you reqnira from onr neighbour 
Mrs. Herbert's milliner, who inppliea my 
friend Mrs. Bicbaid Stocks," 

" Madame Bameden," said Polly; "Chariee 
Herbert waa telling ua a funny story aboat 
her, one day that he met Mrs. Somers 
there." 

" Good I The Directory will inatraet yon 
where to find her ; and she must be a proper 
person. ... It Is eearce for me to give 
adrloe In allhira ao far beyond a gentleman'a 
province. The stage is a law to itaalf ; bnt, 
for private life, I should dto onr 8hak^ier«*s 
great rule. Mademoiselle — 'Rich, but not 
gaudy.' . . Safely may all this be 

left to my ehanilng pupil's native good 
taate." 

" Really, papa, I am glad that mamma 
Is a httndrsd and fifty miles off," said Miss 
Polly, pertly ; and the prond heart of Violet 
swelled with the sense of insnlt, and her 
syee first fiaabed, and then filled with tears, 
which pride kept in their Indd fountains. 

" Bad taate, Mija Cryppea," aaid the Pro- 
fawjr, ftemly, while his angry thought was, 



" Then is a grain of eoaraaneaa in that 
woman's cbUdren, which, with all my pains, 
is enough of itself to mar their fortunes in 
rapcctabb life." 

"Whatever Mademoisella may want, I 
am sure I want Hvery thing," said Polly ; 
" ribande, flowers, shoes^ gloves^ a fan, and a 
bonnet monstrously I" 

Violet woa conaoions of bar own more 
pressing wants ; and also of a ctrciuDstanoe 
which the Professor, in the exigencies of his 
more important affiure, had perhaps forgotten, 
namely, that the funds had been placed in 
his hands which were to anpply them. Her 
monming was becoming very shabby, she 
was afraid ; and on her good original supply 
of linen, the Misaea Cripps had made uncoil' 
scionable inroads. Petticoats were required 
for Emma, who was growing so fast, and 
night-things for Susan ; and Miis Polly par- 
ticularly admired Violet's French band^er- 
chleft and silk stocking* ; while her notable 
mamma declared that any thing above two 
or three changes was utter nonsenie for a 
girl, and Mademoiselle oonld have new things, 
fashionably made, aa she needed them ; vet, 
how could Violet now hint to her master, 
that she required some of her own money 
to make up for the plunder she had under- 
gone? 

There is certainly some national instinct 
which renders it next to impossible for Eng- 
lish people to q>eak about money with that 
frankness and dlractnesa with which they can 
discuss any other simple matter of bnainesa. 
Though all the world knows that obtaining 
the payment of debts, "gettingin one'sowu," 
is often the subject nearest the heart, it is 
not to be approached, save wltii Chinese eti- 
quette, vast circumlocution, and poeitive in- 
sincerity — " Oh, no matter about that ; why 
mind audi a trifle? it will all be in very 
good time ; pray, dim't mention it," Ac. &c. 
Violet said nothing of tbie sort 1 bnt she was 
ao tax under the common F.n glinh influence, 
that when she wished to ask for a few sove- 
reigns of her own money, she blushed and 
beritated, and began to stammer ont what 
she could not express, when the quick tact 
of the Professor diviued the exact nature of 
the case. The not«-caae was again in instant 
requisition, and the face of Violet was covered 
with deeper blushes, while she half feared 
that she might be taking her generous master 
at disadvantage, in robbing bim all at onoe 
of so very much money, although, no doubt, 
it was her own, (uid she required at least a 
part of it. g 
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" Indeed, air, jou give me far mere than 
enough. Twenty-five pounda a-year was, I 
tlunk, my allowance for clothaa ; a veiy great 
deal too ; mare, I am sure, than I ever oaght 
to spend upon myad^ alone. Pray " 

The Professor politely doubled up the 
enwU lily hand upon the ntagio bit of papei 
— bowed on the hand, as if he meant to Idas 
it, with a manner between paternal tendei> 
□esH, and old-faahioned gallantry, whisper- 
ing— 

" Be prudent, but not shabby. Show me 
young Udiea who will not disgrBce the Opera 
circle one of thoae nights. Take good csie 
of Mademoiselle, Miss Cryppes, and see that 
she is handsomely dressed. My idea is 
black satin, — we'll see whether a few ap- 
propriate omamenta may not be found to 
relieve it." 

The Professor, kiwng his hand, buiried 
away on a thousand engagements, while his 
daughter burst into a fit of iromcBl laughter 
at the dismal looks with which Violet re- 
garded the note. 

" Yon don't suppose it is forged. Mademoi- 
selle, or that it will turn int« ^tes or ashes, 
iiki the devil's wages ? If ever I heard of a 
young lady distressed by baring too much 
money to buy clothes before ! But do get 
your bonnet, if you mean to carry the Pnt- 
feasor's generous deugns into eBect. . . . 
Perhaps yon mean to stay in rather, kat any 
fntnd should call. Charles Herbert did seem 
curious yesterday about our plans." 

"You ought not — it is nnkind, Miss 
Crippe— to put such interpretations on 
trifles ; of what consequence can Mr, Her- 
bert's calling or not calling be to me ? . . . 
I meant to go out whether you went or not, 
to make a few trifling purchases." 

Violet having first depouted the Professor's 
money in her little desk, to be all, or nearly 
all, restored to him, took her way with Mi«a 
Cripps, attended by Mike Twig. 

The kindness with which Violet sometimes 
looked at, and, at others, interposed to save 
thia provincial importation from a round 
rating, for hia provoking and incorrigible 
stupidity, had touched Mike's heart ; and 
rendered him, to her at least, a most devoted 
squire ; but London sights had, at the same 
time, turned his head ; and, long before they 
had reached their destination, Mike and the 
young ladies hod parted company. Early as 
it was, the streets were somewhat full of 
loungers, who gave themselves full liberty of 
staring at the pedestrian damaeU. 
^ " If yon wilted lo avoid Charles Herbert, 



yon had better have stayed at home. Made- 
moiselle," cried Miss Folly, as they 'defiled 
into St, Jamea' Street. " There he is. A 
handsome manenough, certainly, at a distance; 
— there, with an offioer — a guardsman, I 
daresay — no; the colonel, though, who 
honoured me with such a broad stare yester- 
day. I fancy he will know me again, that 
gentleman. How you drag one, Violet, — 
that's not the shop we want." 

Mr. Herbert bowed as he advanced ; seemed 
for an inatant to hesitate ; and then moved, 
as if to pass on with his militaiy friend, 
whom Violet fancied the most bold, disagree- 
able-looking Ogre she had ever seen. Misa 
Cryppes was disposed for farther parley. 

"Sure you were created for the exptess 
benefit of forlorn damsels, Mr. Herbert 1 . . 
Here we an again completely wrocked. 
That gaping booby, our country servant, 
whom we were silly enough to brii^ out in- 
stead of Eustache," (the last-named gantle- 
uian a mystery to Violet,) " has contrived to 
lose ught of us in staring about him." 

" Can I be of any use," eaid Herbert, look- 
ing eamsetly at Violet^ to nhoee dde be un- 
consciously passed ; while his friend, aeeing 
nothing in the aocoat of the other lady parti- 
culariy to alarm him with ideas of intrusion, 
wheeled round also, and mounted guard on 
the left flank. Whatever might be the 
cause, Violet was seriously distressed. She 
stopt abort. 

. " There is not the smalleat need for your 
turning back, Ur. Herbert," she nid, for 
once speaking for her party. "luotedereiy 
turning. Fray, do resume your walk. We 
can get a coach at the next stand ; we are 
merely about some small riiopping." 

Mr. Herbert was too well-bred to press his 
serrioea wliere they were so evidently dis- 
treesing. He lifted his hat respectfully, al- 
most deferentially, and took his friend's arm, 
as if to turn him also ; when, all at onc«^ 
with a littie girlish stui of alarm, Violet 
shrunk back at the apparition of Jack 

Jack, fmtunately, did not notice even his 
sister, so deeply was he engaged in watehing 
a lady on the opposite nde of the street, en 
he dived into a ckms lane. Miss Cripps 
looked back, and nodded guly to Vi<det at 
Jack's absence of mind and gallant occupa- 
tion ; and the gentlemen tacitly resumed 
their former positions — the Colonel and his 
companion stepping out to give way to the 
passers by. It was not difficult to keep Miss 
Cripps In play in a scene like this, Charles 
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Herbert wm leas fortniute with his Udy. 
He tried MTerftl topics before be hit apon 
Hietrees Harion Unton. 

" The old Uiy is a warm admirer of 
yours, Miss Hamilton. She is, id her own 
way — and a very good vray it is — a noble- 
spirited and highly-estimable person. With 
all her worldly sagacity and shrewdness, 
there ia a spice of nnnanee aboDt her too." 

"Indeed!" sud Violet, smiling, '"Like 
is an iU mark,* sa she was wont to say to 
e long since." 

"I don't know how my mother, with 
whom she is a fovourite, obtained the delicate 
eonfidence, bnt that hard-featured, cross, old 
woman was a lover once, and beloved ; and 
*be she loved proved false,' and songht a 
lioher bride than poor Marion ; thoii^ I 
have heard her boast, with not the mildest 
ChriHtian charity — 'I conld now bny out 
their beggarly generation — ay, twice owie I ' 
Between the af^nt and the disappointment, 
the spirited yonng woman left her native 
place, and travelled on foot to London, with- 
out a nngle friend before her. It was long 
believed that she had taken the lover's leap, 
over some of the Hnnt of her valley, till she 
finally emerged a woman of property, and 
■till a spinster, who has had offers, as I have 
oooasian to know." 

Violet made no reply, 

"Is it not strange, Miss Hamilton, to 
fancy that the same emotions which have 
duiUed the heart of the noble, the young, 
the beautiful, and the refined, dionld linger 
in the memory of tiiat poor old bodyt" 

" And yon laugh at her ? " 

" On my soul, no ! " replied the young 
man, with earneatness. " There ate true 
loves which appear abundantly ludicnns: 
bnt Hrs. Marion's smouldering flame is not 
one of those. — Bnt all this, remember, is a 
dead sectet, which, I am sure, you will not 
betray." 

Violet smiled — "You may rely apon my 
discretion." 

They walked on for a minute or two in 
ulence, en Herbert, with some heaitation, 
lemarksd — 

" like public bwaneBs of your profMrion 
seemed distastefal to yon, madam. You 
mnst pardon me for having played the eaves- 
dropper on the night of Grippe* concert ; in- 
deed, I could not well avoid hearing what 
yon said to Mrs. Somers Stocks, although it 
had not been so pecoliarly interesting to me. 
Hay I now inqnire if yonr opinions have 
nndsigone any change!** . -— - 



Violet was about to reply, when tlie same 
appari^on of Jack Cripps, who agun sud- 
denly emerged before &em, made her once 
more recoil. Jack was this morning more 
the exaggeration of low, and even dirty 
dandyism than ever. A pink check shirt, 
which was decorated with some glittering 
fixtutes, although, apparently, it had not 
called on the washerwoman for some days, 
was a new feature in bis mornii^ toilet ; 
and he looked, altogether, like a rake who 
had not been in bed. The involuntary back- 
ward movement of Violet, and her almost 
ludicrous horror of the reci^nitlon, were not 
lost upon Herbert, who now first lespect- 
folly o^red his arm, which was diently and 
gratefully accepted ; v^le the Colonel also 
apparently afraid of Jack, at once recollected 
an engagement. Miss Crippa lost not a 
moment in introdndng to Herbert — 

Hr. Quintin Crj-ppes — my brother the 



And Jack salaamed bis " ftiend, Charles 
Herbert," whom, to say truth, he had known 
by dght for some months ; unce Burke 
Barker had pointed him out one day enter- 
ing Brookes'. 

"You were asking abont a cake-shop. 
Miss Cryppes," said Herbert, anxions to lead 
Violet into the retirement she seemed to 
desire, and also to escape himself. " This is 
one Mrs. Herbert uses. The good, civil 
lady who keeps it was the housekeeper of a 
friend of ours." 

" Heat happy to patronise any proteg^ 
of Mrs. Herbert. Pray, Hademoiselle, re- 
mind me of this — we are just looking out for 
all sorts of tradespeople." 

Herbert led the way, and the party entered 
the confectionei's, and chatted, and ate ; Jack, 
in particular, playing, in both sortt^ a swinge- 
ing jaw. 

" Ta'mation clever chaps those Yankees, 
with their mint juleps and cock-tails," said 
Jack. " Here, in London, it is ever munch, 
mnnch. The French themselves like a 
taste of snnmiat tAeutt. A mp of cheny- 
bounce, now, ladles^ let me recommend ; 

"Fie for shame, Qiuntin," interrupted 
Miss Crippa, laughing. " Q,uintin is the 
oddest harum-scarum creature, Mr. Herbert ; 
bnt, indeed, yon must not mind him.** 

" I sha'n't, ma'am," s^d Herbert, drily. 

" Papa says it is excess, an absolnte 
overflow of imagination, which makes Jack 
so droll and playful. . . . Oh ! here is the 
Highland wranan agfun, Gabrielle. I am 
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Burprised yoQ doo't wear a plad petticoat, or 
a boddice, Mueia What-is-your-name I I 
hope ytm have got the house in high order 
for our reception to-oight. Mamma is very 
particular about domeetic m&tters, I assuk 
you — very." 

It vae.iudeed, Mrs. Marion ; who fiist stwed 
with fome aurpriae and stcmneH, gradually 
reludng ai Violet came eagerly forw&rd. 

"I am eo happy to have met you ag^n," 
Bhe said. " Yesterday, I bad not sufficient 
pieMDce of mind to arrange about another 
meeting, and I feared it might bs long tie I 
should see yon agun<" 

"It can matter little meeting an anU 
stonre carlin like me, Hies VUet, iritile aae 
mony brav yoang gallants are fluttering 
aboot ye." And the epealter scowled on the 
preposterous dandy, her strougly-morked 
features varying in their expression from 
contemptuous scorn to Indicrons contempL 
Violet reddened, and appeared disconcerted 
hy these 6ee remarks ; and Marion added in 
a kindlier tone : — " But I am happy, at any 
rate, to see your father's bum ; and, I dare 
say, yon may be pleased to see me too — ye 
may ha'e newer, faiier-fashioned friende, 
but ye are no likely to ha'e mony truer to 
ye than his were." 

" Aloa I I have none other, and none that 
I can BO dearly prize." 

They talked apart, in a low voice, and in 
Gaelic, as Hiss Crippa opined ; ahe being one 
of many awaie of no distinction between the 
Scotch and the Eree languagee. 

While the brother and aster were agun 
ardently engaged in the businese of eating, 
with interludes of laughter and talk, Jock, 
dragging hither and thither his elf-locks, and 
curling hie mnvtachios witli tlte tip of hi« 
little finger, and Polly setting har bonnet to 
a smarter or more dragee curve, Herbert 
saw a letter trtiich he believed was the same 
that he had, two days before, picked up 
and restored to Miss Hamilton, sUded, after 
some earnest whispering and demnr on the 
part of the receiver, into the hand of the old 
woman, who said, — 

" If it muat be ao, far better that I seek 
ont the young ne'er-do-weel in these sort of 
waff houffe, than you, hinny. . . . But 
when am I to see ye 1 Ye wouldna lilu me 
to come to you, ye say, aa we couldna have 
a free crack before strange™. Now, then, 
can ye come to me ! There 's the Sabbath. 
Surely ye dinna play your music on the 
Lord's Day, Mias Vilet? and, oh, my dear 
young leddy, ye ors tanly no h* fiu liA m 



to bring shame on your country and your 
name by turning a ainging play-actor?" 

Violet, a pang at her heart, made a feeble 
effort to smile, and replied, — 

"I hope I will never do wiy thing that 
you would disapprove." 

" In proof of the young lady's docility, 
try if she will obey you by taking my 
mother's saniage home. I see it returning 
from setting her down at the Earl of Taibert's 
new place. Here tt comw;" and Herbert 
telegraphed the footman. " It thisateni 
rain, too." 

" J eee no sign of wet, Mr. Charlsa ; but 
if Mite Vilet and you 'grae about it, her hit 
weight eon do littie soathe to the coach." 

Violet would have declined the courteous 
offiar ; but the earnest whispsr of Herbert 
mode her little heart throb. 

" I cannot endure," he said, " to see you 
in company with that hirsute monster : — it 
is intolerable — it is degrading; and it is 
imposnbb to get rid of him. Do, pray, 
oblige me by.oeeepting, with Min Crippa, of 
the carriage." 

The soft moist eyes were gratefully ruaed 
in thanks and sweet consent. 

" I wiah I had that head between my 
knsea, and a pair of gnde het tings," sud 
Mrs. Marion, grinning disdainfully at Jack, 
who was still playing antics before the look- 
ing-glass with his hair and mustachioa. 

" What does the old lady aay. Mademoi- 
selle, about hot tongsl" asked Jack, Ipoking 
rather fieroe. 

" Telling how cleverly they singe a sheep's 
head in our country," grinned Morion, an- 
swering for heiaelf, " when there is more bNr 
than hams about it." 

Jock's respooaa woe lost, for the carriage 
draw up ; and the delighted Hiea Crippa, 
with a bagful of cakaa in het hand, acaree 
needed inritatijm or help to jump in. 

"What an enchanting carri^e," cried 
she, throwing herself langnishingly and 
luxuriously hack in the place of honour. 
" Claret-bodied ; and the hammercloth ao 
magnifioenti These fellows drove off, though, 
before I could aay good-bye to my brother. 
Ctuu'les Herbert had employed bipi to pay 
the cakee ; but I fancied Cbories coming 
with us?" 

" How deliciaue an odour of flowers," said 
Violet, taking up a small volume lying open 
upon a cushion, whieh turned out to be 
" Rochefoucoult's Maxims " in the original, 
which Violet had always thanght a very 
disagreeable uiite book. 
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" Our elegant future neighbour has been 
carrjing flowera, I dare say, to the house she 
ia getting ready for her friends the Tatberts." 

" They are expected to dinner. Mistress 
Confectioner mentioned," said Polly ; " but 
Mr. Charles Herbert is not to know. Tliere 
I to be a surprise." 

Violet was thinldng what silly things mir- 
prises are, while Polly began vehemeatly 
kissing her hand, smiling, and bowing re- 
peatedly to Mr. Benjamin, her W ad- 

irer, who, justdroppedfromanorthcouiitry 

ach, was hurrying along, followed by a 
portsr, as if looking out for an omnibus to 
tranaport him to the city. He seemed turned 
to Btone by the sight of his beaudfnl flftnie 
'n a splendid prirate carriage, with at least 
lae tall footman behind it. 

"So mnch for the native," laid Polly, 
laughing aloud, conscious that, save to draw 
the attention of the young manufacturer to 
tlie equipage, she would not have noticed him 
in London in any Bliape. " Fancy, Gabrielie, 
the comfort of having such a carriage of our 

n after our debul :~~yov, at least, who, 
papa swears, must succeed triumphantly in 
your peculiar line ; though talents suited to 
a more general line of buuness may prove as 
useAil in the long run. The voice ia liable 
to 10 many accidents and chances." 

"For which reason, it cannot be very wise 
to tmst mnch to it. IDon't, pray, Miss Cripps, 
talk any more abont my coming out on the 
stage, or being a public unger : it never can 
be, — and it so vexes me." 

" Honsense, Mademoiselle ; no use, you 
know, for airs when nobody is by — mind, 
I don't say Charles Herbert ; I say noioify. 
But, of course, you wonld not wiah to make 
your fortune, and keep your {UUrisge — not 
you 1 nor to marry highly — perhaps a lord 
—either!" 

I do not care at all about it," said Violet, 
answering to the last count only. Miss Cripps 
laughed jeeringly, and drsw the check-string ; 
and, to the horror of Violet, in a decided 
manner, ordered the carriage "to Mn. Hu- 
bert's milliner's." 

The servant appeared disconeerted. By 
the direction of hie eyes, he seemed to Violet 
be consulting tike looks of die ooaohman, 
n older man, and one of more trust with 
ikeir lady. The telegraph had probably 
givsn an ambignous reeponse. 

" Mrs. Herbert employe difierest persons 
in that oapadty, ma'am," said the footman, 
mtohanioaUy tonching his hat, though his 
iner was not vwy d^iMatial. 



"Madame Ramsden, I mean," perusted 
Polly ; and it happened that tiiis did not 
take tiie carriage an inch out of the direct 
way home. 

" IIow you vejc me, Maria," said Violet, 
repenting having accepted Herbert's courtesy. 
" We are taking a very great liberty, indeed, 
with a lady who is, and probably desires to 
remain, a total stranger to us ; for any sake, 
since we are here, let us go home as fast as 
we can ; or dismiss the carriage and walk 
home — that would be better." 

" You are so tiresome, Mademoiselle," re- 
turned Polly. " A mighty obligation truly, 
to be set down by a returning empty carriage. 
Mrs. Herbert and her people iiave more sense, 
although her son hod not pressed the thing 
upon us." 

Violet refused to enterthe house, (not shop 
of the milliner,) and her absence left a freer 
field, in which Miss Cripps, who, if a ruetic, 
was scarce a novice, might display the man- 
ners and the Arts which melt a milliner's 
soul. If Polly was not altogether a novice, 
neither was Madame ; who, heiielf, gave 
audience ; the hour being still too early fur 
the press of aristocratic or noble " clients," 
as she termed her customers. At one glanpe, 
the practised eye of Madame detected some- 
thing wrong 1 and teeming, all the while, to 
obey the bests of her equivocal customer, she 
contrived to advance to a window of the 
■aloon, which, in military language, com- 
manded the door. The carriage which had 
last stopped, was, beyond a doubt, Mrs. Her- 
bert's. Madame made a fresh raxntioiuanca 
c£ her customer, and with more impartial 
eyea. The new client might be a great pro- 
vinoial heiress, and not, after all, as she had 
suspected, a friend of the lady's maid and the 
footman on a lark ; for Madame had knovm 
of such audacious proceedings in great 
families. 

"I have seen fuch brely things from your 
house, Madame, with my friend, Mrs. Richard 
Stocks of the Grove. You display exquiute 
taste 1 But French ariUtet .'" 

It might be inferred, from the tone in 
which this was said, that duly to paint the 
transcendant abilities of French milliners, 
and especially those of " Madame," exceeded 
even the eloquence of Hiss Cripps. 

Madame, who by the way, had been born 
abors forty years befbr^ and within the 
sound of Bow-Bell, was not to he done by a 
compliment to her works, conscious as she 
waa of their superiority ; but she perfectly 
nmesnhenil ths pntty little bride, the 
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country friend of Mrs. Herbert, skipping 
about in her Temple of Fashion, ^nd issuing 
her orders witii the liberality of a Kuasian 
princess ; and the fond old gentleman, chuck- 
ling wiUi delight, as he hobbled aiter hia 
animated latest purchase with bis purse in 
his hand, calling out — '* What's to pay, dar- 
ling?— what's to pay, Caryt" ITiub inti- 
mating his thorough understanding of the 
tacit conditions of the marriage contract. 

The man was barbarous, horrible, vulgar ; 
and Madame Ramsden generally liked " to 
book " her safe " clients," thoug-h the pracUce 
of the provincial banker had ita recommen- 
dations. His lady soon enough came to book 
in spite of the injunctions of her husband. 
These reminiscences had their effect ; and, 
though Polly Oripps had no rich old husband 
to follow her about crying "What's to pay, 
my angel?" yet, as Mrs. Herbert's friend, 
she was almost as veil received as if she 
had. Her head swam in giddy exultation, 
though she did not wholly lose her eelf- 
posseswon. 

Afnll half-hour elapsed ; and Violet, over- 
hearing the gorgeous coachman make some 
gnttnnil observation to the footman abont a 
draught round the comer, and his " hosses ;" 
and being, in spite of herself, exposed to the 
gaze of the loungers, who uniformly turned 
their eyes from her face to the arms on tiie 
carriage, she could almost have jumped out 
and run away, when three very small human 
hybrids, each a finer gentleman than Jack 
Cripps, almost as fine indeed as the pretty 
fellows one sees in the perfumer's windows, 
and smelling overcomingly of musk, tripped 
out, holding each something jauntily between 
the forefinger and thumb, which, kneeling on 
the steps of the carriage, was presented, with 
bland whispers, to the divinity witiun. Hie 
lace, the flowers, the stockings — " finest 
quality," "latest styles" — had been ordered 
out "by the lady whom Madame had the 
honour of attending within." Violet had 
too much sweetness of nature to he capable of 
an incivility to any one ; and the veiy exiB- 
tence of each of the dunty small gentlemen 
appeared to depend on her fiat touching the 
said lace, stockings, and flowers ; and they 
whisked out and tripped in so nimbly, and 
brought more and more, and pleaded with 
such gentle insinuating pertinacity, as if for 
life from her hands, that Uie poor girl, abashed 
and confused, let them construe her ^^ee 
just as they pleased, and was even rejoiced 
to have the power of making the doll-like 
creatntes so happy. And then Hies Cripps ; 



appeared, enacting the majestic, and they 
drove off. 

" As you would neither descend nor con- 
descend, Mademoiselle, I ventured to order a 
few things for you, along with my own, after 
papa has been so generous to you, Gabrielle ; 
and he detests so, as you know, to see the 
ladies of his fomily dowdy or ordinary. His 
respectability at this time depends not a little, 
let me tell you, upon the appearance of his 
family ; and I am determined that my toilet 
shall be no reproach to him." 

With all her simplicity, Violet had n 
doubt whatever abont this. She mentioned 
that she had requested the littlo civil gentle- 
men to send in her own hill immediately ; a 
proceeding which had not raised their ideas 
of her condition, though, on the whole, their 
report of her to Madame was favourable. 

Professor Crj-ppea, as he ate the soup 
ordered for hb refreshment, after a morning 
of hard work, had the felicity to see his pupil 
and hb daughter descend from a handsome 
private carriage. 

" There is blood in that girl," was hi 
proud, paternal thought ; and Polly, i 
stranger being present, explained the circum 
stance to her papa in " very good taste," a 
if it were the slightest and most natural thing 
in the world, to have taken advantage of Mrs. 
Herbert's carriage. The ambiguous stranger 
stood apart, and Violet and Miss Cripps 
soon comprehended that Monsieur Eustache 
Latude, thong-h evidently a foreigner, was 
not a foreign visiter, but merely the intended 
mailre d'/ioUl, of whom the latter had already 
heard. This accomplbbed person, who told 
that he had nine times made the tour of 
Europe, with noblemen and gentlemen of 
distinction, and been three times in Tnrkey 
and Greece, twice at the Upper Cataracts <rf 
the Nile, — but not that he had once bad an 
imminent chance of visiting the Australian 
colonies, — had been, like so many hundied- 
tbousands of his countrymen, an officer in 
N^toleon's Guard. 

"Fortune of war. Bare! Mon He-ro — 
my Empereur, perish on de rock. I perjure 
my contree — I rone — I fly — I seek de 
ass-all-lhum in de free gin-ruse Breetain. I 
tromy " 

" Ah 1 well," interrupted the Professor, 
"no doubt, no doubt j but the peo]de hei« 
can recommend you ?" 

" Sare," cried the Frenchman, whipping 
out a soiled pocketbook, and talcing from 
thence Eundiy ecrapa of worn papers. 
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The Frofenor talked apart trith hia 
daughter, 

" And you engage to procure to-night the 
propel ftasirtants : a female cook, merelj^, 
and a housemaid, to begin vith." 

There vaa no possible undertaking less 
than finishing the Thames Ttmnel next day, 
for which Monmeur Eustsche would not, ftt 
this moment, hare readily promised. From 
the state of his wardrobe, it most have been 
a very long time since Napoleon's Guards 
wer« disbanded ; and the prospect of even a 
female and English cook was better than 
having no connexion with any cook, which 
liod too long been his case. 

With a five-minutes' character from the 
prindpal wuter, glad to be rid of the talented 
Euatache, five poands of ready cash for trifles, 
and large discretionBry powers, Euatache, a 
man of parts, who knew " the town," and 
indeed, all European capitals, as they are 
known by such characters, protested laigely, 
and, for this day, kept his word. His 
cabriolet flew from the splendid dooi of the 
wine-merchant to the museums of the fish- 
TQonger, poulterer, and fruiterer ; from the 
den of the coal-dealer to the baker and pastij- 
cook who had last opened, at the true and 
nltiuute West End. His first orders were 
judiciously but boldly given, gladdening the 
heart of each tradesman with the hope of 
a good tww country family. There are 
few ruminating animals so credolous as a 
young tradesman just commencing bumneaa 
in London, and amidst great competition. 
If snsidcion occaaonaUy half-opens one eye, 
influences not less potent oftener, for a time, 
seal both. In a few weeks, Professor Cryppes 
might have obtained unbounded credit, every 
dealer striving who should first have the 
honour of pladng him on his books. 

His final orders to H, Eustache, before 
going to the theatre with the ladies, were — 

"See all the luggage property conveyed to 
my house. Let the people here send their 
bill to the Regent's Park. Uademoiselle, 
your things are, I presume, in readiness ? 
See, Monsenr, that the apartments are pro- 
perly warmed: — the old Scotswoman has 
kept up fires." — By the way, Marion never 
afterwards forgot to mention, as often as his 
name occnrred between her and Violet, that 
" the scrubby schoohnaister body, had never 
svd thanks to ye, nor shewed the colour of 
hia coin, either for coals or kindlin." 

"Let the house be lighted up in proper 
time, and see that the piano is placed where 
I directed. And, look ye, keep the female 

Vou II. 



domestics out of dght, and hire in any extra 
male assistance that you may require. At 
small select parties I throw etiquette over- 
board, and study only the ease and pleasure 
of my friends ; the supper and the wines ; 
but, above all, their condition, their condtfion, 
remember. Monsieur, I leave to you. At 
the petit touptr, in a word, I am more French 
than English — always was, Mademoiselle." 

The national pride of Monsieur Eustache 
was touched. He bowed low, striking his 
right band upon his left side, more, perhaps, 
in the style of the valet of the old regime 
than that of an officer of Napoleon's Guard, 
and as if overcome with the proud conscious- 
ness of high reaponaibilities ; and describing 
with his right leg some segment of a circle 
of about two feet diameter, recovered the 
erect position with the prouder consciousness 
that the confidence of " Monsieur le Profes- 
seur " was not misplaced. 

The latter was not altogether satisfied with 
his new domestic, but allowance was to bs 
made for foreign manners. 

" Your dres^ of course. Monsieur," he 
gently hinted. " You are to wear pMn 
clothes." 

Whatever were the half-admitted thoughts 
of Violet, on witnening the absurdities and 
incongruities around her, she tried te look at 
the bright side of things. 

She espedally regretted that she had not 
been able to explun to Herbert that her non- 
professional views were not changed, but 
confirmed ; for had he not sdd that he could 
not endure to see her in an awkward or 
degrading position, and that her conversation 
with Mrs. Somen Stocks had deeply interested 
him ? — That surely was very kind in a 
stranger. Then she had arranged for an 
interview with Mistresa Marion on the first 
Sunday, and she might have the pleasure of 
sending some sort of intelligence of the lost 
one — perhaps consolatory intelligence — to 
poor Susan, With soch pleasant thonghte 
she entered Covent Garden Theatre. 



Our heroine, if not much more excited and 
charmed on first entering a great theatre, 
than upon her entry into the metropolis — 
which dulness must have been owing to 
uncultivated taste and provincial education 
— was however agreeably entertained. 
Three acte passed ; and then Mr. Burke 
Barker, having probably demolished the 
Whigs with greatn' ease than he had antid- 
No. 41. 
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pated, entered the box with his friend Jack 
CryppcB, who, hy candle-light, and in such 
a scene, was not neaily ao oveipoweriag as 
in broad day. 

The ladies, in turn — *' MademoiEelle Gab- 
rielle, my gifted pupil," and " Miss Ciyppes, 
my eldest daughter," were preeented to the 
man of letters who could make or roar their 
fortuueB. There were other "Orderrf' and 
other friends of Mr. Barker in the same box, 
and the FrofesBor judiciously kept bis pupil 
Mther in the back-ground, separating her by 
the interposition of his own dapper figure, 
from the possibility of annoyance, till the box 
filled to oveiflolv, when he cried — " Hcie, 
Mr. Barker;" and Uic young ladies were 
placed between them, — Jack Ciyppes stand- 
ing behind Violet, and sometimee even lean- 
ing on the back of her chur, however she 
might fidget, indulging iu brilliant whispered 
sallies, and laughter for louder than his father 
approved. 

"Ha, Barker, Viigiuia is playing at this 
box — palpably playing at you. Don't you 
see that t Can you stand that appeal! Have 
you a human heart, my friend 1" 

"Hush!" Bwd the critic, looking solemn, 
and he scratched the few pothooks on a card, 
onwhlch the fate of Virginia depended. "Do 
you like her, Afademoiselle! Will she passT' 
said he, languidly. 

Violet was now fairly interested in the 
pas^on of the play. It might partly be the 
sympathies of youth and sex, — but the 
actress had also found the way to her heart, 
which had not before been touched. 

"Pass, sir! — b she not a creatiu'e of 
beautiful powers? So pathetic a voice ; so" 

but Violet's encomiums were suddenly 

brought to an awkward dose : — 

"Our friend Herbert — it reallyis, Made- 
moiselle, entering that box in the lower tier," 
said Jack ; "the tiiird off — that's his mother 
on the arm of the Earl of Tarberi- I saw 
the Tariwrts arrive at the charming iddow's 
to-day ; — grand-looking, aristocratic-nosed, 
old fellow — cut me out with pretty Mrs. 
Herbert— eh. Poll!" 

" And who, pray, is the younger lady ?' 
asked Polly. " She u, though foreign-looking, 
rather handsome, don't you think, Made- 
moiselle !" 

Miss Cripps levelled Barker's glass at the 
box, whispering b™ — "The Herberts, you 
must know, are great friends of ours." Polly, 
after all, found her unaided orbs more efficient 
than the glass. 

"Lady Louisa Temple, tlie only child of 



the old un', but no fortune. Father and 
daughter were spoken of in the clubs to-day, 
in conjunction with the Herberts, as the 
qiiadruple alliaaee. Rather goodisli. Barker, 
that, wasn't it ! Do for the Eon Mot column 
of the Cerbcrw, eh !" 

Professor Ciyppes was interested in the 
new arrivals. 

" I had the honour of numbering hady 
Laura — not Louisa — among my pupils, 
when she lived long ago, at Windsor with 
her grandmother. I shall wait upon and 
renew my acquaintance with her Ladyship. 
She ought to know something of music." 

"Gracious, papa! how old she must be, 
and not married yet," cried Polly ; and the 
heart of Violet, which had been sinking with 
the heavy eense of desolation which so often 
of 1at« overcame her, experienced that relief, 
to the sick and weary, produced by a mom 
taiy change of feeling. " What is it al 
me," was her painful thought ; and slie tried 
to give her mind to the scene ; though, e 
and anon, her eyes involuntarily wandered 
to the box which so interested the rest of her 
party. The younger couple sat together and 
in the front ; the young gentleman evidently 
giving his fur companion flying notices of 
"existing circumstance!^" which seemed to 
entertain her, — for she smiled from time to 
time ; and then her rather large, but finely- 
formed and very r^ular features, gained 
something of the softness wanted in their 
general expression. 

An indifferent eye might luve noted her 
companion as politely attentive, but too lively 
and disengaged to look like what Hts. Her- 
bert wished to see liim — a lover. And tbi> 
lady's were not unheedful eyes. She could 
not see his face ; but in his restless motion^ 
the turn of the head, the involuntsjy fits of 
wandering, when lUs eyes were certainly 
tamed to a particular box, and, above all, 
the BuddenrecaUof the truant gaze, betrayed 
to Mrs. Herbert, by the quick turn of the 
head, there wafl something inexplicable. 
And then came to him the gracious bow and 
beaming smiles of Miss Cripps, irradiadng 
the drcle. 

" Many pretty faces here to-night, Charles, 
though this is not the most brilliant place of 
beauty's resort," remarked the old peer, 
lounging in the back of tlie box, and .rating 
the house, from pit to ceiling, with his glass. 

"Very many, my Lord. Indeed, where- 
ever Englishwomen are gathered together, the 
average of good looks is sure to be pretty 
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" Charles, Charles," remoDBtraied Mrs. 
Herbert, tapping him with her fan, "com- 
pare Almacks or the Dtawing-Koom with 
Greenwich Fair!" 

"A good deal to be s^d for the latter place, 
ma'am," returned Herbert, who was not dis- 
posed, especially at this time, to flatter hia 
Btepmother'B ariBUicratio prejudicea. 

"All authority is agdnst you, Charles," 
continued the lady, smiling. "But I believe 
gentlemen don't ^ow, my Lord, that ladies 
are good judges of female beauty." 

"I ain,"eaid Lady Laura. "Are you in 
search of pretty faces, paps! Look — but 
not just yet — to the box, the third off, above." 

The Earl did not wait long. 

"A handsome woman, indeed — fine eyes 
— good bust." 

" You have not hit her, sir. I mean no/ 
beauty. She is not the lady standing up 
who bowed to Mrs. Herbert just now " 

" To me, love — not to me, I assure you," 
cried Un. Herbert, who would not for worlds 
have been suspected at thifl moment of know- 
ing an unknown or a panenue, " I have 
not the honour, I assure you." 

" Ciiarles must be the bappy individual," 
said the Peer, still endeavouring to find out 
the beauty. "Of couree, it cannot bo an 
acquaintance of Laura's or mine. Here, 
nobody can recognise us after all these 

"Ton have not hit her yel^ P^P* — "^y 
retiring beauty. Mr. Herbert, you have. 
The «7y young prl, with the white camellia 
drooping over her temple among those light 
brown ringlets. This is true English beauty, 
Mrs. Herbert. One may look for it in vdn 
over all Europe, save when it is exported. 
Feminine eweetness and delicacy^ iliuted with 
the Indescribable expression of a high intel- 
ligence." 

Charles Herbert looked admiringly on tht 
fab speaker. 

"A pretty, little, thin thing, Laura, who 
may grow into a fine woman," said the 
Peer, recommencing his examination of Folly 
Cripps, whose evident dedie, and laborious 
efforts to attract and iiharm, amused him. 
A little pantomime was enacting in the 
" Order Box," which interested Herhert, 

"That camellia is coming loose, Hade- 
moiselle, and is so lin^ — every body is staring 
at it This is what comes of wearing maural 
flowers, thou^ at first they may look almost 
as pretty as French ones." 

" Allow m^" cried the alert Jack Cripps, 
bending over Violet's shoulder, and offering 



to fix the fugitive flower among the silky 
tangles of her ringlets. 

Herbert thrilled with rage, and felt the 
strongest desire to knock the distant offender 
down ; while Violet, snatching the flower, 
made a gesture of haughty impatience, and 
turned away her head. 

" Ah, Mademoiselle, how cruel," s^d the 
undaunted Jacli, laughing aloud to carry off 
the rebuff of his gallantry ; while Polly, 
directing a sly look to Mr. Burke Barker, 
maliciously warbled in sotto voce, two lines of 
a once admired song — 

" Loie^ cbuiibtd gift, tbe rue bs EBvg, ii fsded ; 
Lova^ blighted flower cu nsm bibm again." 

Above all this impertinence and annoyance 
rose the overpowering idea — "How childish, 
how silly, how very foolish, to have chosen 
this ornament t What must he think of me T 
and what does it ngntfy what he thinks?" 
and Violet could have wept for relief, had 
but the mute e^mpathy of her solitary pillov 

"Hush!" fold the critic; "the cnrt^ 
rises." 

Violet furtively thrust the faded flower 
into her waist-belt, and drew the drapery of 
her scarf over it. To throw it away, lat« so 
fresh and beautiful, like a worthless weed, 
to have it trampled under foot I — Ah, i 
Its brightness and bloom were gone ; but 
there was sweetness in It still. All eyes 
were now directed to tbe stage ; and, though 
Violet had made a covenant with her eyes, 
she could not resist gazing for a few moments 
on Charles Herbert's mother. This lady's 
beauty was of a much more engaging chanLc- 
ler than the austere composure of the lofty 
Lady Laura : there were here repose, delicacy, 
grace, and sonl-breathing, if somewhat lan- 
guid egression ; and, when Charles stooped 
to whiE^er to her, a smile so sweet — 
heavenly ! Pleasure, the deep pleasore, v 
felt by Violet in the distant contemplation of 
that lovely and placid countenance, which is 
e^qierienced by a mind of sensibUity from 
gazing upon one of Raphael's Madonnas. I " I 
can never hope to be known to her," thought 
she, turning away her eyes, and dgblng. 

■The distinguislied party which had engaged 
the attention of the Crippses departed early ; 
Violet steadily fixing her attention on the 
stage as they rose, even when Polly wliispered 
audibly — 

"Charles Herbert is taking farewell of us 
with his eyes," 

The Professor remained to the last ; mak- 
ing a tout of the boxes In which he recog- 
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nised the faces of old acquBintutces, and in 
every direction enlarging the circle of his 
friends, and of his supper party. 

When he reached home, he found that 
Monsjenr Eustache, completely renovated in 
dress, had sacceeded to admiration in every 
thing, save in "getting the luggage home. 
The saucy people at the hotel bad recom- 
mended daylight, and presented their long 
bill. The Professor was about to storm, but 
wisely restrained his anger, and stated, in the 
hearing of all the servants, ttiat, while so 
many tricks were played about diessing-casBS 
and desks, the caution was proper. 

The supper party consisted mostly of 
theatrical persons, with only two ladies, no 
longer of tender age— a singer and an actress. 
The former appeared an old acquaintance of 
Mr. Cripps. Violet entreated to be allowed 
to retire, and Polly was indiferent to her 
movements ; but the Professor would hear of 
no apology. He would not permit his pupil 
to mope herself to death in this way. It 
was proper that she shonld begin to mingle in 
the society irfiich As was denned to adorn. 

The night passed much more t^reeably 
than Violet had antidpated. There was a 
prevalent tone of gaiety, which, if not cheer- 
tol good nature, formed an excellent substi- 
tute ; and the wit, if aa evanescent as the 
bubbles on the sparkling champ^ne, served 
the same good purpose, of temporary exhila- 
ration. Violet had never in her whole life 
heard so many clever gieen-room anecdotes 
and stories, aud droll, if somewhat silly comic 
songs. Bepartees bounced and whizzed across 
the table faster than the champagne corks ; 
and Hr. Bnrke Barker was finally prevailed 
upon to give his famous inutation of Hac- 
leady, which the actress and the female 
nnger, and all who had profesmonal reputa- 
tions to Buetun, and benefits to look forward 
to, applauded moat vehemently. Miss Cripps 
took the same cue. 

Violet, who Iiad tiom nature a quick per- 
ception of the ludicrous or incongruoas, was 
especially diverted by her master, who, as the 
night waxed later, appeared like a man re- 
stored to bis native element. His manners 
became swelling and theatrical. He filled to 
"ladies' eyes a nmnd," aud swore by hie 
"hononr," "egad," and "gadzooks," in a 
style which would have hornfied the bump- 

kins of W . Jack took the liberty of 

quizzing the governor ; and Mike Twig, as 
principal aidenle-camp to the accomplished 
Honrienr Eustacbe, gave way to outrageous 
bunts of langfater at jokes wUch no footman's 



ears had a right to hear, and drolleries which 
no footman's eyes had a right to note, and 
which drew upon him the unmitigated, if 
silent, wrath of his fuming master, and the 
burning glances of his young mistress ; while 
they furnished some capital fresh ideas to the 
gentleman who (Ud " tiie low comic parta." 
The latter good-humoniedly sued for Hike's 
pardon ; which application, being backed hy 
the ladies, was at once successAil. 

Neither the M.P. nor Ur. Charles Herbert 
had yet appeared. The latter had, indeed, 
sent an apology. The unexpected arriv^ of 
friends at his mother's prevented him the 
pleasure, till a later hour than he had anti- 
cipated ; and supper was over before Sir 
Geoige Lees appeared, aud banished much 
of the ease and gwety of the party ; for 
he brought with him no less a personage 
than a Count — a Genuan one, — bat still a 
Count, Count Bodolpho Zanderschlosi, the 
eldest son of a Hungarian grandee, on his 
travels in England ; prindpally with a view 
U> improve his estates — more extensive than 
half Yoikshire, Sir George whispered hia host 
— by tiie introduction of English husbandry, 
and the Merino breed of sheep. This sudden 
accession of brightness quite daiszled ukd also 
damped the party. The Professor, though 
in general a well-bred man, could scarcely 
contain himself; and Mise Cripps at onoe 
ceased the flirtation to which she had stimn- 
lated the saturnine journalist and critic, to 
gaze in mute admiration upon the Count 

Mr. Bnrke Barker b^:an to ply Sir George 
with politics ; and the comic actor, who looked 
doubly droll as he surveyed the Count with 
side-long glances, and Violet, who saw in him 
a nondescript monster, more ridiculous and 
more exaggerated than even Jack Cripps, 
were the only other members of the party 
who, in its altered circumstance^ retained 
perfect self'possesaon. The Count Bodol^io 
certainly had the advantage of Jack Cripps 
in pre-eminent ogliness ; bemdes, his bristly 
mustachios were now brindled by a colons 
powdering of the dark-coloured snuff wtuch 
he socially dispensed from a gold box richly 
set with diamonds, surrounding the portrait 
of some bright lady love. 

" Is he connected with the embassy — the 
Count? When did he arrive in London, 
Sir George! ' What a tremendously ugly 
fellow it is," said Ur. Burke Barker. " Any, 
the least chance, that he may be a Chevalier 
d'ludustrie, after all?" 

Sit George Lees regarded the speaker with 
a look of haughty snrpiise. 
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" Uy MSOcUtea are not nanally Buiudler^ 
Hr. Barker. I never saw the Count be- 
fore to-nigbt ; but I b&ve often heari of 
him in good society, and I know that he 
came to dine to-daj with Iftdy Bnzz, and in 
a Cabinet nunister'e carnage ; and was se- 
lected by her Ladyihip to do the bononrs of 
her table. There was seme diaappointment 
about \uM cabriolet, and he was seated in mine 
before it appeared. I chanced to mention this 
party, the Count's ears an athirst for muuc ; 
I knew I might take the liberty with my 
friend Cripps — and behold !" 

Hr. Barker beheld the Count Zauderschloss 
paying asmdnous homage to the daughter of 
his host, the handaomeat or most conspi- 
cvonH woman present ; and Hiss Ciipps, re- 
covered bom her first awe at talking to a live 
Count, with fire Orders on his breast, rallied 
him on the portr»t of the beautiful ladj, — 
who, the agreeable Hnugarian nobleman pro- 
tested, miti many laughing grimaceo, was 
" mein tear nstare, Bereee." He offered his 
arm to condnct the exulting charmer throng 
the open folding-doora to the mosic room. 

" Hoiic, Count," said Polly, in the senti- 
mental tone which she did not usually afiec^ 
"moucisthe universal language— -now we 
shall understand each other." 

Sir George Lees and Ur. Burke Barker 
had umultaneoudy offered an arm to conduct 
Yidet, who honoured the editor of the t%r- 
benu ; and then the whole party, rinng from 
table, moved on. 

"Yon wontung to-night, I suppose, Hade- 
moisellel" whispered Polly, while herfatiier 
was engaged with the Count. " What would 
yon advise me to t — German mmdc, of course. 
What do yon think of the Count? Sudi 
polished mannen 1 Though his English is 
still but imperfect, it, somehow, does not seem 
awkward — which must be the eflwt of supe- 
rior breeding." 

" Perhaps," said Violet. 

" Don't you think the Count has a strong 
resemblance to my brother Quintin, Hr. 
Barker 1" 

"As like to Homiear Enstache," replied 
Barker, looking to that full-dressed and tuUy- 
employed functionary ; " nor easy to say 
^ich is tite uglier fellow." 

"Jealous already," thought Polly, drawing 
off her gloves to pUy, while again the grim- 
acing foreigner advanced, prepared to turn 
over the leaves of the uumc ; and with many 
pretty airs Hiss Cripps began — 

" Have you been singing to-night, Hade- 
moiselle?" aaked Sir George Lee^ advandng 



t« the comer where Violet sat, Mr. Barker 
standing rather sulky beude her. 

" No, I have not." 

" Ah, then, 1 am still in time — I congra- 
tulate myself." 

" 'Tis a pleasure I have not yet enjoyed," 
said Hr. Burke Barker. " I promise myself 
very great pleasure indeed, from hearing you, 
Mademoiselle." 

"But I have," ciied Jack Cripps, makiag 
a vivacious skip forward, and squatting him- 
self cross-legged on a low stool at Violet's 
feet. "What care yon for angel strains. 
Barker — you rugged Demo ; you fierce Re- 
publican. His friends were wont to coll him 
DunoH, Hademoiselle." 

" A young man of superior abilitiea gene- 
rally starts with Bepnblicaniam," observed 
Sir Geoige, who did not wish to stand ill with 
the editor of the Cerbtnu. 



principles which naturally result from longer 
experience and a more matured judgment," 
said Sir George, as pompously as if he had 
been already in the House. 

" Is he meditating ratting already," 
thought Mr. Buike Barker, compressing hie 
lips, and looking fixedly at the new liberal 
H.P. 

"Ay, ay, gentlemen," said Jack, in his 
own imitative and humorous style ; " it will 
be all one a hundi^d years hence — that's my 
philosophy. ' Taste life's glad moments,' 
Hademoiselle — that's my precept ; and none 
so glad as those which ^ow of the delight of 
list«ning to your syren strains." 

And the undaunted Jack, placing his hand 
on his heart, squinted up into Violef s face 
with an air of impudent languiahmen% which, 
coolly contemptnons as she generally was of 
him, provoked her, and she coloured and roee. 
Ur. Burke Barker again offered his arm. 
Violet was meditating escape by the side 
door ; but the mudc was still going on, and, 
to her rustic feelings, it seined rude to with-, 
draw till the piece concluded. She, tbeie> 
fon^ suffered herself to be led into conversa- 
tion with the ci-deamt republican, whom she 
found, in a new and qmeter scene and di- 
vested of airs of patronage, intelligent and 
gentiemanlikc. 

Jack again approached, without an idea 
that Mademoiselle could be otherwise than 
delighted with hia pleasantries and compli- 
ments. 

" I warn you off the premises, Mr. Cryp- 
pes," said Barker, guly ; " Hademoiaelle 
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banjahes yon from her presence for the next 
halfhonr;" andJsck,afrecting to be smitten 
to the earth by this severity, turned away in 
despair. 

" By the way, is the fainily name Cryp-pea 
01 Cripps, Mademoiselle t I had fancied the 
former." 

" Really, it is more than I can tell yon, 
mr; and, indeed, I hardly sometimes now 
know my own name. I bad imagined no 
right of my own either to the name or honor- 
ary title which I bear in this famjly."— Mr. 
Barke Barker looked up with a quick glance 
of his sharp, eloquent, and penetrating eyes. 
"And now I murt wish you good-night ; the 
muBio ia abont over." Violet disappeared. 

" Clear, this girl is neither a Cripps nor a 
Ciyp-pes," thought Barker; and, as Miss 
Cripps was now promenading the room on 
the arm of the Count, on tlie happiest terms 
possible for so short an acg^naintance ; the 
^nger and the Professor engaged in prelimi- 
nary matters about the piano ; Sir George 
in a flirtation with the actress, who was an 
old Bcqnaintance, and the watchman calling 
three o'clock, the Jonmallst also stole away, 
reTolvinggenerons designs for the Interesting 
and lov«ly debutante, who, as she seemed to 
understand her own position, could also pro- 
bably appreciate his motives. 

In this instance, at least, they were good- 
natured, and tolerably disinterested. Even 
from a Prima Donna Mr. Burke Barker hsA 
little to expect. At most^ she could but dve 
him a supper, now and then, where ha might 
meet agreeable people, and be a pleasant 
acquaintance herself ; but ** that sort of 
gentry altogether — there was nothing tolid 
to be expected from them," He half resolved 
to give up the entire departments of musical 
and theatrical criticism to his subaltern in 



penned a few realiy judicious paragraphs for 
the general benefit of the Cripps family, in 
whidi he had a friend, aa friends go in the 
world ; and, in spite of the superior attrac- 
tions of the Count, fancied he might yet find 
a mistress. 



VioLBT felt some curiosity nest morning to 
learn what judgment the terrible Cerhenis 
had pronounced upon the performance which 
she had witnessed ; and her perusal of the 
critique certainly raised her opinion of the 
discrimination, taste, and delicacy of the 



writer. If Mr. Burke Barker displayed 
supercilious airs of patronage to " the poor 
players " in private society, he ventured upon 
no such absurdity in lus journal. True, the 
actors here criticised were fixed stars ; each, 
by inherent lustre, irradiating its own sphere. 
Yet, had they been lesser or unlmown lighti, 
there was nothing in the ordinary course of 
his critical joumaiiBm tfl discredit the opinion 
of the reflecting minority, that the periodical 
press, with all its political and moral im- 
perfecUouB, generally displays the greatest 
indnlgence and leniency, even to obtrusive 
dulness, and the moat kindly sympathy, with 
a vast deal of indulgent good-nature, to young 
or unfriended literary aspirants, actors, and 
artists ; which the latter, in the nnfledged 
state, (rften misconstrue, and rarely, if ever, 
appreciate aright. Let one only reflect upon 
the multitude of dull, stupid, or uncongenial 
books, trashy pictures, and indifferent thea- 
trical performances with which a popular 
newspaper editor is bored or annoyed ; and 
on which he is expected, as of righ^ to spend 
his time and patience, and his own and his 
reader's paper and print, not unfrequently, 
to reap the reward of being pronounced a 
superficial, shallow coxcomb, who never had 
punted a picture, nor written a hook in his 
life ; and who, moreover, must be art and 
part in the notorious conspiracy n'hich exists 
among the newspapers and literary journals 
to crush ri^g merit In general, and e^- 
dnguish the aggrieved individual's genius in 
particular ; — and all this after the unhappy 
journalist has probably strained his con- 
science, and certainly outraged his taste, in 
bestowiiu'the unsatisfying modicum of pane- 
gyric' There can be no question that jour- 
nalists are the most long-suffering, good- 
natured, and worst-requited of the scribbling 
genus. The public, also, begin to guess th.'it 
it is not altogether by instinct, or pure edi- 
torial sagacity, that journals divine, an:[ 
announce to mankind, the important fart 
that " Miss ^reninia Warblinta Quaver is 
upon a visit at Grandeville Park, where^ by 
heTwit,her talents, and her beauty, she forms 
the charm of a brilliant and noble circle ;" 
nor yet that Lady Basbleu's forthcoming 
novel IB to eclipse all her Ladyship's former 
fictions, and every other lady's; or that Mrs. 
Lynx embarked last week in the Orrat 
Wettfm, and that the Old World should keep 
a' sharp look-out for some very astonishing 
revelations from the New World in the 
course of the next year. And all this 
"monstering of nothings" is laid to the door 
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of the poor editor, who in, M likely, often 
annoyed by those momentous announce- 
ments ; though being, as we aver, the hest- 
natured.and least- thanked man inthewortd, 
how can he refuse a small fayoor so deli- 
cately, or haply go importanately, aolidted. 

" How very clever a man Mr. Burke 
Barker must be," said Violet, perasing, a 
second time, those 

" Thinps often felt. 
Bat neV u wall eipteawd." 

" And how gratifying to be the subject of 
such delicate praise, and to feel conscious 
that it is all deserred : a pleasure I anticipate 
speedily for yon. Mademoiselle," added the 
Profeseor. 

If Violet's little heart fluttered proudly for 
a moment, it was not more. 

"Ah, sir, you forget that I was behind 
the scenes last night," she replied, smiling ; 
" I am the little country mouse, and do not 
envy the grandeur and luxury of the town 
mice. Were it possible for me to achieve 
the feast, I should rtill say 



"We ! 



onHt at hwA Hia lllnrtj.' 

3 but a few days in town ; 



you 



have not even been at the Italian Opera yet. 
We shall discuss all this a month hence," 
returned the Professor, 

The yonng ladies now found pleasant 
occupation. The orders given to Madame 
Ramsden, the milliner and merceress, had 
been diligently execated. The dresses were 
already made ; for Madame sympathized in 
the pinch of ladies, just arrived from the 
country, withont a thing to wear ; and the 
wan or tea-coloured sprites who did her 
bests, had only to add one more vigil to the 
fifteen which had occurred within the last 
busy month, 

■1 " How beautiful ! how exquisite 1 how 
nice ! " was the frequent climax or anti- 
climax of Polly Cripps, as eveiy fresh packet 
was undone by the female attendant, from 
Madame's house. Nor was Violet unmoved ; 
her black satjn dress fitted to perfection, and 
was so tastefully tiimmed, tjiat it did not 
look in the least too heavy for her delicate 
figure ; and her bonnet was " quite a love," 
Polly said ; and she exchanged with her, 
and then re-exchanged. This pleasant 
pastime was brought to an end by Madame's 
agent presenting, with great dvility, the bill, 
which '• the lady had, when giving her 
Older, requested to be sent with the goods." 

On seeing the sum total, Violet became 
blind and faint. £44, 16s. lOd. I Were those 



spectral figures 1 And did she already owe 
so much money to a milliner? She, who 
had never had above five pounds at a time 
in her own possession before ! The nulliuer*s 
assistant eyed her observantly ; and the 
attention of Miss Cripps being awakened, that 
clever damsel made a needAtl rally. 

" Mademoiselle requires a few more things, 
which will be included in the same bill ; you 
may go now, young woman." 

" But stay," interrupted Violet ; " the 
luggage is come from the hotel — I may pay 
a part at least ; and, perhaps, Madame 
Ramsden would be so good, as the tilings are 
quite unsoiled " 

"Go, young woman," said Polly, decidedly, 
ringing hard at the bell. The milliner's 
assistant curtsied submisidvely, and moved off. 

" Gracious, Gabrielle ! how can yon be so 
silly as to expose yourself and the &mily in 
this way to a roilliner*H apprentice ! " 

"Is it not fearful. Miss Cripps, for me, a 
yonng ^1, to owe so very much money, 
which I cannot pay. Oh, those odious little 
mannikina, for it could not be you, Folly. 
And I am sure I never ordered half so much ; 
but I will write to the lady, and send what 
money I have — that twenty pound note I 
got from Mr. Cripps yesterday ; and, perhaps, 
she will take back tiie most of the things." 

" Really, ma'am, one does not know what 
to make of you at times," rejoined Polly. 
" That you ordered those articles, there can 
)>e no doubt, and that Ramsden may have 
charged you unconsidonably, is as likely ; 
but to make a fool of yourself before her 
assistant, and disgrace my father ; it is 
shameful. Mademoiselle, and not at all, let 
me tell you, what Professor CryppeS is 
entitled to expect from you." 

Violet sat condemned, a consdous culprit, 
yet pitying herself. 

" Bon't think more of it," said Polly, more 
mildly. " I dare say I am twice deeper in 
Madame's books. But what does it ugnify 
— no doubt she will be paid some time," 

This was slender consolation to Violet, who 
went fromPolly's chamber to her own, loaded 
with her inanspicious finery, and resolved to 
abide by her purpose of attempting to return 
it. When she had fixed what she had best 
keep, or rather what the milliner might the 
most readily take back, she b^an to open 
her litUe desk, which, with her father's 
smallest military trunk, (now her wardrobe,) 
and her work-box, had just been brought 
from tiie hotel ; not, however, before the ex- 
orbitant bill had been discharged, which left 
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Professor Cryppes a very poor man in ready 
cash, though lie prndently swallowed hia 
ch^im at the rudenesB of the hotel-keeper, 
and graciously intimated that, bo well pleased 
bad he been, he would ceitunly recommend 
the house to his friends. 

Violet opened her desk — the lock moved 
eanly — every thing was in order — the few 
sheets of paper, the pens, the wax, and (he 
various little treasures and memorials which 
she kept there ; but the bank note so care- 
fully placed in the safest compartment, — 
too surely it was gone ! and tha loss of thou- 
sands at another time could not have been 
more appalling to any poor heroine. Aiwther 
and another search was made, — and too 
surely she was robbed, bankrupt ! Such 
small and everyday events, which are of no 
account whatever in the estimation of half 
mankind, and quite below the dignity of 
romance, were excruciatbg trials to Violet. 
Sbrinking from drawing suspicion upon the 
innocent, or upon any one, and almost feel- 
ing her loss as a crime, it cost Violet an 
efibrt of resolution before she conld go down 
stairs to make it known, which she at last 
did with trembling and hesitation, as if it 
were wrong to hint at having been robbed. 
Professor Ciyppes was startled. The luggage 
had Iain all wght at the hotel, and hod been 
fetched a considerable way that morning by 
conunon porters ; yet on none of those his sus- 
picions rested ; whUe on Monmeut Eustache, 
who was at this moment before him, nailiTig 
up something about a drapery in the back 
drawing-room, his eyes involuntarily fixed. 
Nature herself had legibly written rayue about 
the paroquet beak and up-turned eomeraof the 
mouth of the late officer of Napoleon's Guards. 
Yet QiiB was supposing rather sharp practice 
in a MajoT-Domo, hardly yet installed. And 
what was one poor twenty poHnda,filched from 
a young woman, to the risk of detection, and 
the loss of character and place 1 The cha- 
racter was, perhaps, of no great sterling or 
marketable value ; but place must be some- 
thing to one who had apparently not been 
without the pres^ng need of it ; or who 
wished for better opportunities of plundering. 

"Are you quite sure you have examinwl 
your desk properly?" asked the Professor. 

" Oh, for that," returned Violet, attempt- 
ing to smile. 

"Well, my dear, you must not mind it ; 
it is a loss and a provocation : but I will not 
let you annoy yourself. What is a poor 
twenty pounds ? " 
' This was frank and kind ; yet Tiolet felt. 



nevertheless, that a poor twenty pounds was 
just now very much to her. She would have 
told of her predicament with Hadame, but 
this Hiss Cripps evaded, by saying, with 
forced gaiety, " And we are both drowned in 
debt to Uie milliner, papa. I am not sure 
hut Mademoiselle wiU, to-night, dream of 
bailiffs and the Fleet." 

"The Professor langhed heartily ere he 

"Tn the prasent turcumstances of the 
family, with all the servanls new, and the 
luggage having been transferred from one 
place to another, I deem it prudent to say 
nothing about this inexplicable lose ; but it 
must be the last." — And, with this conso- 
lation, Violet was left to be entert^ned by 
Polly with anecdotes, with which her youth 
had been instructed by her father, of eminent 
singers, managers, literary characters, and 
Members of Fariiament, who cut the best 
figures of any people about town, yet never 
possessed one shilling of their own, and 
always ^nt the most reeklessly when they 
bad not a farthing to spend, and were 
drowned in debt. 

" They must be very wretched and low- 
minded people those, who willingly subject 
themselves to such mortificaUon and mean 
misery, and only to maintain a false show 
that imposes on no one; although such 
deception were not in itself most con- 
temptible.™ 

" Virtuous Indignation ! " returned Folly, 
scoSBngly ; " I must say, Mademoiselle, that, 
for a ttrkt young lady, yon are remarkably 
free in the use of the phrase ' low-minded.' 
What do you mean by it?" 

"The phrase is plain enough, I think," 
returned Violet; "though I was not aware 
that I used it so frequentiy ; low-principled, 
low-thinking people mi^t be as apt. You 
often yourself speak of low-Jived people." 

"To be sure I do — vulgar, mean people, 
that potter on in a paltry, peddling way, 
when they might rise, if they had spirit 
and better themselves. But here comes 
Mr. Barker to act explanatory dictionaiy 
for us." 

Mr. Barker had a gracious reception from 
both ladies ; he planted himself, on this wet 
morning, at their work-table ; and then there 
was music, and then lunch ; and the Pro- 
fessor and Jack came in together, the former 
looking lather gloomy. 

" Yon ate quite right in your conjecture, 
Barker. My father may go whistie for that 
paltiy place piomiwd to Ned by Sir George 
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LiesL I am convinced he has given it to 
another alroEtdj ; the fellow wu scuce civil 
even in lying to us thia morning." 

" JuBt like the roan — like them all," le- 
pUed Barker ; " got all he can of you, and 
will be most grateful for favours to come. 
Charles Herbert, who is a generous, open- 
hearted fellow, while a minor, involved him- 
self Uionaanda deep to help that friatd^ 
ruined himself, in fact, for Sir George and 
one or two more of those scamps ; and 
would have been utterly rained had not his 
step-mother been a woman of uncommon 
generosity. Yet, I do not fancy that he likes 
his dependence on bei altogether ; yesterday, 
be was sounding me, in a roundabout way, 
about the probability of a man at his age 
b^ioning Uie study of law or medicine. The 
latter I declared the most eligible profession, 
as a man's blimdera cannot so easily be 
detected there." 

"Apropos, medicine was the favourite 
pursuit of my son Edmund, whom Sir George 
Lees has used so infamously ." 

Jack squinted tremendously at his papa 
before lie rejoined — "Ah, Hed is h^ a 
doctor already : he pounded ux months with 
Bolus. But I have another idea : that 
theatre the proprietors of the CMerw were 
erecting — it won't do ; but it is in a populous 
gin-drinking and psalm-singing neighbour- 
hood, and I understand they speculate apon 
converting it into atabemacle. Now, if Ned 
have a vocation — as he is a tolerable sponter 
— his bread is baked." 

"Make a Methodist parson of my brother!" 
cried Polly, tossing her head disdainfully. 

Pays well, PoU, let me tell yon! And those 
sanctimonious fellows are almost sure to 
marry rich old girb ; one, two, three of them 
in succession. I wish I had a vocation ; 
but it won't suit." 

Violet looked up with a feeling of horror ; 
but the Profeasor put an end to what seemed 
to her the sacrilegiouB project. 

"No son of mine shall descend to any such 
low, paltry profesmon," said he, solemnly, 
"to the eternal disgrace of his family. If 
ever I have a son in orders, it shall be in the 
Church, dr, the Church of England — the 
only church for a gentleman — and not among 
low-lived puritanical sectarians." 

" Nay, father, you might have thanked 
roe for ^e hiu^ any way. Suppose, then, 
as Ned did pound drugs for a lew monthly 
we make him a doctor? What say you. 
Barker ? " 

The profesnon of medinne requires the 



study of yeaia, which will scarce serve me at 
present for my son." 

" Years ! nonsense, papa. Barker will 
tell jou better things. There are three 
lines ; first, obstetrics, then dental surgeiy — 
a coinii^ of money " 

"A dentist !" interrupted Polly, with con- 
temptuous disgust. " Surely, Quintin, you 
forget yourself altogether." 

"Sheer provincial ignorance. Poll, my 
darling. In London a snccessful dentist is 
a great man. But the town is overrun with 
them — that's the fact; so I vote for obstetrics 
— unless Ned could be a nerves doctor — go 
to some foreign watering place, and coddle 
and curry favour with some woman of 
quality, who will trumpet his praises, and 
make bis fortune. He is a smooth-spoken, 
well-looking, imposing young fellow, my 
aforesaid brother Ned, Hr. Barker, who will 
learn to curry favour among the women. 
He were not papa's own son else." [Here 
the Professor smiled conceitedly, and shook 
his paternal head at his incorrigible elder 
bom.J " A ungle season may float him ; and 
I would rather prefer obstetrics ; — the nerve 
line is uncertain — fine ladies are dem'd fickle 
and capricious, even to their doctor." 

The plan was worth considering. The 
Profeasor was convinced that one literary 
gentleman was quite enough in the family ; 
and a learned Profesnon looked weU. " Dr. 
Edmund Cryppes, the celebrated accoucheur." 
It sounded wdL 

"With the aid of the Cerltrtu, and our 
connexion, we might, at worst, carry a city 
hospital lectureship for Mr. Edmund," said 
Barlcer ; " and that is an opening." 

** You are too good. At" returned the 
Professor, bowing : " and if Edmund, with 
his present medical knowledge, matured by 
a winter at Edinburgh " 

" Paris, father, and a little judicious puff- 
ing," cried Jack ; " Barker will tell you how. 
Ned most write in the foreign medical jour- 
nals^ that can be managed for hlm^and 
get a tail of capital letters to his name, ant* 
open correspondence with the learned, lili? 
himself, abroad. His recommendations ougb' 
to do a great deal for Dr. Von Rulsch, or 
whatever it might be, at Stockholm, oi, 
Vienna, — and, no doubt, the sowwi* will 
return thdr learned correspondent like kind- 
ness. It is all my eye, that sort of flip for 
flap. Bat I would try the women first ; one 
fa^onable petticoat is worth fifty thesis- 
makets to a young town phydcian." 

" How you rattle on. Jack ; why, Made- 
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moisBlIe, aa usual, is believiiig yoti in Bameat, 
I suppose," sftid tiiB Professor, as Violet, with 
grave abstraction, sat apart, more deeply en- 
gaged with, the idea of her overwhehning 
debts than any thing else, though a needle 
and a hit of womanly pretence for idienesa 
were in her hands. 

Once it occurred to her, and the idea 
brought relief that she might take Mrs, 
Marion Unton into her counsels, and employ 
her to negotiate with the milliner ; but though 
Bhe believed the Scotchwoman to be both 
houest, shrewd, and kindly, her manner? were 
gruff, or not such as invited the confidefice of 
a young and sendtjve girL She now longed 
for the arrival of her friend Susan, to whom 
she could have partially opened her mind ; 
but days and weeks passed on, and Professor 
Crjppes appeared to have fDi;gotten that he 
had either a wife or children in a provincial 
town. His oblivion might have heen for- 
given, as, between business, pleasure, and 
finance, the Professor was occupied to dis- 
traction. 

The first paragraph, which really told 
usefully on the fortunes of Mr. Cripps, ran 
nearly as follows : — 

"We are authorized to state that the 
angost moUier of an illustrious Princes^ in 
whom the dearest hopes of England repose, 
has engaged the celebrated composer, Pro- 
fessor Cryppes, (&e instructor of Mademoi- 
selle Gabrielle,) to give her Royal Highnesa 
finishing lessons in ^ging, for which pur- 
pose he goea three times a-waek to ClaremonL 
The Professor'a admirable style is said to 
combine the energy of the German school 
with the purity and beauty of the Italian." 

There was, as things go in the world, no 
great harm, perhaps, in this announcement ; 
and if a few people knew it to be totally 
false, it was scarce worth any one's while to 
contradict it. In another weet, the Profes- 
sor's phaeton-cah and tall horse, (another 
purchase besides the fawn-coloured ponies,) 
might have been seen at several fashionable 
dooiB at the West End ; and, before a month 
elapsed, ladies of title, fond and anxious 
mothers, were besieging his door, entreating 
that the names of tiieir beautiful daughters 
might at least be placed on the Professor's 
list ; and that, if not in the present, then in 
the fallowing season, they might have the 
immense benefit of his instructions, or those 
of his pupil. But neither money nor love 
could prevail with the Professor to allow 
his accomplished pupil to give a feyr lessons 
to the Ladies D— — , and the Honourable 



Jfisses E , and the rich Portland Place 

heiress. Miss F , whose fortune was half 

a million at least. The Professor ever 
smiled, shook his head mysteriously, and was 
proof to influence, cajoling, and entreaty. 
Mademoiselle, the wonderful Mademoiselle, 
never sung save in his own bouse, and rarely 
to strangers even there. It was such a favour 
to be invited at all to his musical parties ; 
and, after waiting a whole night. Mademoi- 
selle — who was as capricious as the moat 
spoiled and the highest of her tribe — might 
have headache, or cold, or hoarseness, or, as 
likely, airs. 

It was, however, as the Professor began to 
have a guess, a thing quite pos^le to overdo 
this. In London, no mere lion or lioness can 
posidbly draw out a very long existence : — 
their nights are numbered. 

The spring waa advancing, and sovereigns 
were still ilowing in, in a golden tide ; but 
they were at least as rapidly running out 
i^ain ; and Mademoiselle's original repug- 
nance to make the desired effort was become 
stronger, if thsit were posdble. Her health 
was sufiWing from anxiety, her hloom van- 
ishing, and her mysterious reputation could 
not much longer be supported either by para- 
graphs in the Cerberut and other prints, or 
by the whispers of those thrice-fortunate 
attadUt and young men of fashion who, fre- 
quenting the Professor's parties and prUts 
toupen, spread abroad her fame. 

"Cryppes* Musical Boic,** " Cryppes' Nest 
of Nightingales" in Regent's Park, became 
a kind of by-word among the minors in the 
Clubs ; and the well-managed affectation of 
an exclusion which really excluded nobody, 
enhanced the value of the etitrie. Sir George 
Lees had so far conquered the fear of the 
Professor attempting to borrow money from 
him, that he went almoat every night. The 
great Signiors of the Opera-Eouse — not yet 
opened for the season — had never absented 
themselves when they had no better engage- 
ments ; and now the Signorcu condescended. 
It waa an exceedingly pleasant house. Many 
of the beat men of the season were to be met 
there, and not too many ladies ; and, if every 
thing was not quite ou fail, ease, pleasure, 
and gaiety atoned for mere mechanical defect. 
As for the wonderful Mademoiselle, once seen, 
she waa not so very formidable. It was the 
opinion of the protesaional people that she 
never would appear on the stage at all, and, 
most certainly, not succeed if ahe did. She 
wanted " nerve." 

One of the most regular visiters, at this 
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time, w^s the Profesaor's friend uid security, 
Mr. Charles Heibert, who had a general in- 
vitation, both for the two Public nights of 
each week and the Family night. Ever 
ehiding his owa iir^solution, Cliarle^ felt, 
-When tha hour came, tmablQ to rta^ aw^y. 
Violet did not always appear I and soiueUines, 
when she did, she looked perfectly wretched, 
as if she had heen weeping or aa if snger o^ 
Tioleni^ had been employed to force her upop 
on uncongenial scene. 

The kindling glances, th^ flush of innocent 
pleasim with which Herbert was welcomed 
by her, when appearing unexpectedly, now 
spoke even less plmnly titan the shy timidity 
with which, at othe^ tjmes, she avoided hja 
approach ; — spoke pl^uly to all save to him, 
whom love had tanght fear and reverence. 

After her arrival in London, Herbert had 
often joined the little guiet parties which the 
Professor made to ^ow bis papil apd hie 
daughter the moat celebrated places in the 
neighbourhood ; and on the day at Richmond, 
and the other at Windsor, and a third at 
Hampton Conrt, when Mr. Burke Backer 
was giving his attentions to Miss Ciipps — 
with whom he was more in love than the 
editor of the Cerberus supposed it possible he 
ever could be again with any woman — Violet 
fell, as if by a natural arrangement, to the 
care of Herbert. These days had been the 
happiest of his whole life ; and their memory 
wasfondly dwelt upon ; for now the presence 
of her who had made them blest, was often 
more painful than her absence, from the 
equivocal circle hy wbich she was surrounded. 
There was, however, more to excite the dis- 
gust of Herbert than to alarm his jealousy. 
Count ZanderachloSB was eridently more 
odious to Violet than was Jack Cripps. 
BuBmans, Bavarians, and Neapolitans, at- 
taehiM of all nations, seemed alike indifferent 
to her, where they were not absolutely dis- 
agreeable ; though none of these foreigners 
were so disagreeable as Sir George Lees and 
Colonel BJvers, whom she would have avoided 
by taking refuge in a quadrille with Jack 
himself. Mr. Burke Barker was the' only 
individual with whom she cared to converse ; 
and be, whatever else be might be, was well 
educated and literary, and the evident admirer 
of Miss Cripps. 

The coincidence in opinion and sentiment 
between Charles Herbert and herself, at this 
time, often struck Violet as almost miraculous. 
Tbeir minds — their young, fresh, and loving 
hearts — were as iustrnments attuned ; and, 
with bewitching simplicity, Violet would 



sometimes be surprised into the involuntary 
expression of her astoniahment at Herbert 
saying the very thing she had been thinking ; 
and that their walks, readings, or conversa- 
tions, suggested the same images, sentiments, 
and ideas. In these harmonious sentiments 
Herbert had often at first associated, bb 
mother, saying — " You are after my mother's 
own heart, Violet;" or, "This la exactly the 
opiniop of my mother ;" and, in such mo- 
ments, the bosom of the orphan giri dilated 
with pride and happiness ; but, latterly, 
Herbert avoided mentioning hia mother, who 
had declined the rather obtrusive advances of 
her neighbour. Miss Cripps. Once or twice 
Violet had met Mrs. Herbert walking near 
her own residence. The lady at first gazed 
fixedly at her ; and once blushing deeply, 
Violet curtsied by an involuntary motion, 
and the lady had not returned even the slight- 
est token of recognition. Violet, indeed, felt 
ihat she had no right to expect this dvility, 
though the incident covered her with deeper 
confusion, and imparted a sense of affront ; 
and the dim hope that she might be made 
known to one whom, at humble distance, she 
admired, vanished, and left in its place mor- 
Ufication and shame, and many painful 
thoughts. The sou aought her society, but 
the mother whom he adored avoided her. 

Professor Cripps, as we have noticed, in 
the excitement, bustle, and anxiety of liis 
new life, seemed entirely to forget that he 
had a wife in the country ; and his daughter, 
osoUlating between vanity in the attentions 
of Count Rodolpho Zanderschloss, and a few 
more of her father's gay and fashionable 
visiters, and pride In the conquest of the 
"talented Journalist," shared in this tempo- 
rary oblivion of distant domestic ties, and a- 
lost came to say — " I dare say, on the whole 
papa, it is more prudent for mamma and the 
rest to remain where they are for a while, 
save Edmund ; they could not, in the mean- 
while, do tu any good here, and Loudon is so 
horridly expensive tfl people who attempt any 
kind (J style, as we mutt do." But not so 
thought Violet, who longed for the presence 
of even the uncongenial, hani, and acrid 
matron, to gjve some appearance of respecta- 
bility to the establishment, and to introduce 
the order and economy which, she fearod, 
were sadly wanted in the regulation of the 
household ; and not so thought the indignant 
and neglected wife and motiier herself, who, 
one fine day, when the family were assembled 
at lunch, more to the surprise than the joy 
of her husband and daughter, arrived in a 
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backney-coBCh, loaded and stufFed, onttnde 
and in, with all manner of boxes and bundles, 
much like a Btroller's ran ; to the eternal dis- 
grace of the Profesgor's elegant doorway, and 
the endless araosement of the ladies'-muds 
and footmen in the neighboorhood, those of 
Mrs. Herbert included. From Jack alone 
his mother's reception was dncerely cordial. 
" This ia, indeed, an unexpected pleasure," 
said the Professor, embracing his trarel- 
atained lady, whose natural temper a cold 
and fatiguing night journey had not im* 

" Soh, Cripps ! — You have got every thing 
vastly fine about yon here. A meny world, 
if at last, ur," observed Mrs. Cripps, untying 
the strings <^ her bonnet, to give herself tit 

"0 mother, such nonsense," said Polly, 
advaudi^ to asdst her mother. " You don't 
observe Mademoiselle. ... My fatlier 
is in the fur way of making a handsome 
fortune. Your ideas must expand, mamma 
— indeed they must. We are in a new world 

Mrs. Cripps nodded to Violet, and gazed on 
Jack, yet without those symptoms of gratified 
maternal pride which might have been ex- 
pected. 

" What refreshment will you take, mother? 
We have just bad lunch, and don't dine till 
eight, when papa's business engagements an 

"Dine at eight! — very pretty! — two 
dinners in one day. I fancy it was about 
high time I was looking after you. Fine 
management, truly ! — and company almost 
every night . . . But I'U tike any 
thing — a bit of cold meat and a glass of 

porter And so that palavering 

fellow. Sir George, has done nothing for yon, 
Cripps, — nothing but eat your bam and 
chicken, and diink your wine, and fancy you 
highly honoured all the while. It won't do, 
sir. It won't do, I can tell yon. You ate 
on the wrong scent : — and Edmund kept 
back ; that is one of my particular errands 
to London." 

"Let us give this hour to pleasure, my 
life," said tlie Professor, with affected viva- 
city, "We discard buanees for this day. 
I have taken a line, my dear, and all is in 
train for Edmund ; we have a plan — so hang 
Sir Greorge and his paltry places. Welcome 
to Regent's Park, Mrs. Cripps," 

The Professor required the renovating glass 
of Madeira, which he filled up as Mike Twig 
entered to announce that the hackney CMtcIi- 



man w^ted for his thre — seven shillings 
and sixpence ; and hoped, as the parcels 
were so nnmerous, the lady would remember 

" Honneur Eustache will settle it," said 
the Professor, frowning ; " those trifles are 
his department." 

"Seven and sixpence ! " exclaimed Hts. 
Cripps. " The rascal has not brought me a 
mile and a half — pretty extortion, indeed 1 
Remember him ! — yes, I'll remember him 1 
He ought to be horse-whipped." 

" Mounebeer ba'n't got no money," put In 
Mike, drily, in the first panse, " Mounsheec 
had none to give the milkman, yesterday; 
and the coal ain't sent in, becnz " 

" Hold yoor impertinent tongue, fellow," 
int«rmpted the angry Professor. " Miss 
Cripps have you any small diange ? — these 
coachmen never have a rap of change about 
them, and a sovereign is scarce safe in thdr 
fingers. MonMeur, who is my cash-keeper 
for small matters, is mn out also it seems. 
In the R^enf s Park one ought to keep a 
stock of rilver." 

Miss Cripps rather feared she had not as 
much, expressing herself with embarrass- 
ment ; while Jack for himself guly cried — 

" Not a tester, papa mine, to keep the devil 
ftom dancing a hornpipe in my pocket. In- 
deed I have girea up carrying a purse — 
'tis a low and an uugentlemanly practice, 
and only exposes one to bdng spunged. Oh, 
Mademoiselle ! I see you are of the old 
repime," he continued, as Violet, blushing 
and hesitating, offered her last half sovereign 
to Folly, ttying to a%ct an tit of indifierence, 
and, like other desperate debtors, thinking 
"what difierence does it make," thou^ 
folly aware, ftom the many littie circum- 
stances, forced upon her notice during the 
last month, that her own bit of gold was 
to-day probably the only gold coin tinder 
that splendid roof, or around a board loaded 
with expensive d^cacies far the plain noon- 
day refreshment. The Fcofessoi now hur- 
riedly rose. His cab waa waiting — and 

waiting also were the Ladies V , and the 

Ladies W , and the Hon. Misses Z 

for their weekly lesson. 

" Have something nice for dinner, Polly, 
to welcome Mrs. Ciyppes to town. Adieu, 
ladies. Perhaps some friend may drop in 
to dinner with me." 

Mrs, Cripps, on Polly's prompting, rose 
to see her lord drive off; a littie natoral 
vanity or conjugal exaltation neutralizing 
her pievions acerbity. 
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The family had been going »-head at a 
fnrioaa nte, while tha preiogAtive of ita 
liege bdy Uy in abeyance ; bat lunch furly 
OTcr, she loet no time in entering upon her 
onetons duties, in vhioh she ehowed henelf 
A woman of action, and one detennined to 
assert her rights hota the cellar to the attio, 
over the household, the amazed Monneur 
EuBtsche included. 

" QueUe bfte .' Paul— mere!" ejacu- 
lated Monsieur, as hs attended her from 
place to place, giving but a lame account of 
tiis stewiffdaliip. 

The preternatuTal aiertions of Mrs. Cripps 
on this day did not in the least unfit lier for 
makbg np long arTeaxe with tiie delinquent 
Professor, as soon as they were left titC'd-t^ 
by- Folly having followed Violet, to pour 
into some sympathetic bosom the interasUng 
confidence that Mr. Burke Barker had pro- 
posed I The congratulations of Violet were 
warm and sincere ; for Polly seemed so 
happy, and, for tlie time, so amiable, that it 
was impossible to withhold her sympathy ; 
yet she wondered that a man so clerer and 
accomplished should have admired Polly 
Cripps, handsome as she certainly wa^ and 
agreeable as she could seem. But^ to ladies 
of all ages, it will, we fear, to the end of 
time, remain a wonder and a puizl^ how 
certain men can fancy certain women. And 
Polly was aasuredly not sordid in her pre- 
ference ; for her W admirer, the mann- 

fsctnrer't son, was much richer than Barlcer ; 
and on this Violet gronnded a sincere com- 
pliment 

" Oh, Mr. Benjie may or may not be rich : 
oU will depend on his fother and mother, and 
old Methodist aunts ; and I know tliey hate 
me, and all of ns, as much as I despise them. 
Barker has at least a thousand a-year, and 
very great prospects, if our party get it ; or 
whether they do or not, they cannot want 
him. He is gmag down to an election next 
wsek — if I let him— where lie will bo every 

"A thousand a-year is aiumdsome income." 
" It will do for a beginiung. If a clever 
man like Barker, in London, really love a 
woman, he can, somehow, always contrive to 
maintain her as becomes her station. Hy 
father has always said that. No doubt I 
migbt do better; and, even as an actress, 
gain a larger income; bnt^ no matter — I 
have accepted dear Barker. Hy mother 
may not be satisfied ; bat all the rest of the 
family think tiM she onght ; and I am of 
age, and may please myself. Iwish Cluirke 



Herbert had my spirit, Gabrielle ; but he 
has not, and most luckily for you ; for any 
connexion of the kind would be utter ruin 
to your pmfeadonal prpspects — you that 
may be rich and famous, and marry much 
hi^er than any thing that proud Mrs. Her- 
bert's son can offer yon. What an insolent, 
BUpercilioas woman that is I " 

" How can you talk so, Miss Cripps. Why 
should Mr. Herbert's name be associated with 
mine ? Though for me, certainly, Mrs. Her- 
bert may marry her son to any one she pleases ; 
yet that gentle being surely looks any thing 
rather than insolent or supercilious." 

" Well, my dear ; but don't cry. I am 
glad to see you show so much proper spirit. 
Nor Is it altogether right to have Charles 
dangling so much about us, uow that I am 
known to be engaged. I must speak to papa 
about that" 

*' Any thing you like," s^d Violet, hardly 
able to refrain from tears. " Only I would 
much rather nothing whatever were said on 
the subject. Mr. Herbert has been very 
civil to us ; but for particular attentions — 
oh, no, no — for heaven's sake, do not ex- 
pose me to the ridicule of having imagined" 
She could get no farther. 

"Well, Gabrielle, never mind him," re- 
plied Polly, too much wrapt up in her o\vn 
good fortune to heed the distress of her com- 
panion, "fie a singer in high reputation, 
and you will bring Herlieri to your feet. 
Good-bye, dear. How strange it is to be a 
bride, Gabrielle, or about to be one. T feel 
like a winged creature." 

While diis was pss^g, and while Violet 
sought her little French bed, with feelings 
any thing but joyous and spousal, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cripps were holding, below, not the 
most amicable of family councils. The lady 
was full of complaints and reproaches ; and 
the burden of every oration waa — " Where 
is all this to end?" and Mrs. Cripps threw 
heiBolf about on the damask sofa, making its 
joints creak in a way that would hare hor- 
rified its refined owner. 

" They wish to get yon out of this trumpery 
house already — and the sooner the better. 
Don't fancy that I am not aware of your 
goii^ on, Mr. Cripps. .... Polly, 
at least, I fancied, would have played, her 
cards better, when I gained the point, with 
no amall trouble, of Mr. Benjamin carrying 
up letters to her ; and I'm certun, the smsJlest 
management would have made him renew 
his addresses, when out of the reach of these 
old, greedy wretches. But I suppose your 
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£ne doings here frightened him, as they 
must aay Bensible mao. Tou ara Qie talk 
of all W ." 

"D — n W ," returned the Professor, 

-who could not plead guiltless to ShuSleton's 
attorney having impertinently intimated that 
the house would be required, at farthest, 
inunediately after Easter, and who V'a£ con- 
Bcious that many " trifles," as he called long 
bills, were already pressing upon, him ; but 
was it like a woman of sense — was it like a 
wife, to reproach the man who bad done and 
was doii^ SQch great things for his family, 
and who had made such way in society. 
"Come, now, my dear, be reasonable, good- 
humoured, like yourself — you know that 

all W and Mrs. Somers Stocks, on the 

back of it, is buratiag with envy t*> hear of 
the way in which we have got forward." 

MtB. CrippB hoped this was true, and she 
was softened, yet she returned to the charge. 

" But, Cripps, I see nothing solid — nothing 
aolid, ai — such as our daughter's connexion 
with a man of a wealthy, if vulgar family, 
would have been: and as for tiiat Mr. Burke 

" You have taken a prepossession against 
my friend. Barker, ma'am ; your son Jack's 
beat friend. There is a man worth cultiva- 
ting. There is no limit to his rise. He 
may grow into a second Sherdian!" 

"Fiddle foddle, Crippa — Benjamin will 
have fifteen thousand pounds, every penny 
of it." 

" And never get a step farther, take my 
word. Barker will, in all likelihood, get into 
Parliament — his talents " 



above half like Jack's appearance either, poor 
fellow. Mi. Benjamin would have settled a 
jointure of three hundred a-year on Polly, I 
dare say, if she had manned welL" 

" Miss Cripps gives me a son-in-law worth, 
to my famUy, ten hundred a-year, madam." 

" Only he has not a uxpence, gambles, and 
is very extravagant, and drowned in debt." 

" pDh, poh, Mrs. Cripps ; you are not to 
judge, by vulgar rules, of a man Uke Barker. 
Polly likes him too — and the girl has a right 
to please herself " 

" Oh, surely, sir ; please herself. Your 
son Edmund too, who, like an idiot as he is, 
has been sighing and dying for yourwondeF- 
ful pupil, for these five months, should also 
please himself, and propose for her, though 
Juliana Stocks, a girl of fortune, has been 
almost throwing herself at him." 



" Foolish puppy ! my pupil ! " replied the 
Professor, contemptuoiuly ; the man of taste 
and geniui^ for the moment, tridmphing over 
the ^ther. 

I fancy my sou is not good enough for 
her, Mr. Cripps," retorted the angry lady, 
who hod not forgotten the pride of a molber. 
"Mademoiselle attired in the first fashion, 
and driving about in her carriage, must 
marry a man of family and fortune, ur ; 
while your daughter throws herself away on 
a fellow who has not a penny save what he 
scribbles for. Upon my veracity, Mr. 
Cripp% you have managed finely with yon^ 
family. That wretch, Susan, too, pe^cing 
and pining for a still lower feUow of that 
sort. I ^all be glad to make her over to 
Mistress Stocks, as a governess, to keep her 
away from London, — for I make no doubt 
but that she will run off with the vagabond, 
if she once find him." . 

" What do you mean about my pupil 
madam, marrying a man of fortune, or any 
man whatever J" 

"I mean Hr. Charles Herbert, sir. A 
man of large estate ' — no less. I mean that, 
after all the trouble and e:q>Bns« at which 
you have been with that gild's education, 
Mr. Cripps, yon will never make a penny by 
her for your family." 

She was, beyond doubt^ a ctMrse-minded 
person, Mrs. Cripps : the Professor often feK 
that ; which, however, only meant, after all, 
that she went directly to points, which he 
approached gingerly and by circumbendibus ; 
partly, perhaps, to conciliate the fselings of 
otheia, and not a little to spare his own. 

" My pupil is my pupil, ma'am ; firmly 
articled ; under heary penalties. ... I 
know it^ ground, Mrs. Cripps — you have 
done well about that foolish Susan ; but my 
daughter Maria, she ii the pride of my 
family : in her prudence and tact I have the 
utmost confidence. If she has bestowed her 
affections on my friend Barker — I despiee 
sordid con&deratioos — I give my daughter 
with confidence and pleasure to my friend!" 
Mrs. Cripps growled inarticulately. 
" We have nude up a little par^ to dine 
at Richmond to-morrow ; I fear you will be 
too fatigued to join us ; and my pupil has 
long requested Uberty to spend a ^mday 
afternoon with an old Scotch nurse, who 
lives somewhere off the Strand. Mike Twig, 
or, if she prefers, one of the housemuds, may- 
attend her, and fetch her home, or she may 
take a coach, at least bock. She Is not to 
hear of, nor be in any way annoyed with 
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this nonsense you tell of Edmund's pas^on ; 
nor by any member of my family, ma'am," 
The Professor's tone became imperative. 
" Toa understand me, Mrs. Cripps. In this 
family, niy pupU is a person of the utmost 
consequence." 

Mrs. Cripps was a little subdued, and also 
too indignant to reply. Father, daughter, 
and pupil, together, were bearing too bard 
Upon her; even lier darling Jack was grieving 
and disappointing her. No doubt bis air and 
demeanour had improved asfoniEhingly ; but 
he had not pushed his nay one inch on whai 
she called " solid ground." So reasoned 
Mrs. Cripps in the strength of provincial 
ideas and impressions ; but they gradually 
gave way. She was now living in a fine 
house, however uncertain might be the tenure 
by which it was held; abe was driven about 
by her son in her husband's handsome phae- 
ton ; her Lusband'a income, reckoned by his 

own arithmetic and the W standard, 

seemed immense ; handsome dresses had been 
ordered for her, but not at Madame Rams- 
den's ; her children were to be bronght to 
town immediately, and her eldest daughter 
was a bride ! Mrs. Cripps bad been more or 
less than wife, mother, and woman, could 
her ill-humour or her reasonable fears have 
atood out against so many mollifying in- 
fluences ; and, besides, Mrs. Cripps had full 
domestic employment. 

In the meanwlule, not the least satisfactory 
circumstance to her was, that the want of 
small change, so pressingly experienced on 
Saturday morning, bad vanisbed before 
Tuesday noon, when Mr. Cripps put twenty 
sovereigns into his lady's hand, telling her 
that their tradespeople supplied every ihiag, 
and all the bills would be settled after Easter, 
or, at any rate, at Midsummer; this sum 
was for the postman and pocket-money — 
mere current nothings. 

Before an hour had elapsed. Jack fmi 
coaxed his affectionate mother out of a 
fourth of her slock of ready money ; but, 
on that same day, he did the family some 



" Babkeb won't go it, governor ; be la so 
engaged in courting Poll, and — between 
□ureelres — raising the needful for his matri- 
mony, that no good is to I)e got of him. t 
am aware of the emergency, and have made 
a glorioua pen-and-ink splash myself. The 
raacally tradesmen cannot have the boweb 



of Cbriatians who will annoy you after this 
announcement, till your great venture 
tried ; and don't deserve a half farthing 
the pound if fhey do. Hearken !" and tlack 

"laud we the Gods! The genuine Eng- 
lish Opera is about to be revived with more 
than the briUiancy of its pristine era. We 
understand that the celebrated Professor 
Cryppea, the Italianized- English composer — " 
£" No, hang it, I must score out Italianized; 
that don't chime," inteijected Jack.] — 
"English composer, is engaged upon a serious 
opera, in which his pupil. Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle, of whom fame speaks wonders, If 
to sustain the part of the heroine. The 
subject of the opera is the beauteous Queen 
of Scots, and the enamoured and ambitious 
minstrel and cavalier, Chasteller, who ex- 
piat«d his daring gallantry upon the scalfold, 
not without suspicion of having created a 
very tender interest in the bosom of a Prin- 
cess ever devoted to music and poetry. It ta 
whispered that tiie pens of Mr, E. L. B. and 
T. M. are engaged upon the recitative an ' 
lyric parts of this splendid compositioi 
which excites no small sensation in tl 
fashionable as well as in the musical world. 
One superb scene was rehearsed last night at 
the Professor's residence, in the Regent's Park, 
before a distinguished party of foreign ama- 
teurs and the etna ai the London musical world. 

At its close, the Princess di L clasped 

Mademoiselle in her arms, kissed her repeat- 
edly, and, plucking the jewelled tiara from 
her own regal brows, placed it with her o 
hands among the fair tresses of the lovely 
syren who so charmingly personated the 
beautiful Queen. Mademoiselle is still so 
young, that, careful as her education has 
been, her teacher is of opinion that the full 
powers of her astonishing oi^an are not yet 
completely developed, any more than her 
artistic skiD. Her face b extremely lovely, 
and her figure of the most sylph-like mould. 
Notwithstanding her foreign name, wliich is 
believed, for many reasons, to be assumed, 
her style is purely English. The new syren 
is understood to be sprung of a noble, but 
decayed French family, a younger branch of 
the house of Chatelrault, and ruined by the 
RevoluUon. Mademoiselle, though a strict 
Protestant, was educated in a convent, where 
her magnificent voice, remarkable, among 
tlie cboir of nuns and pupils, for ita purity, 
fiexibility, and compass, was accidentally 
discovered by the manager of the Italian 
Opera of Paria, who chanced to be at Dieppe 
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with the Court. Save for her religionB 
Ecruples, the young CatelAni would h&re 
been adopted bj tiie Dncbess d'Angouleme, 
who settled » pension upon her. The late 
overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty ogun re- 
duced this gifted creature and her family to 
the utmost distress ; and, overcoming her 
strong repngnance to public life, she has 
nobly sacrificed her own feelings to the in- 
terests of the beloved family, of whom she 
now forms the sole dependence. The yonth- 
ful syren " 

"Stay there, Jack," said the Professor, 
gravely. " Is not this a lath too strong 1 " 

"What,Mr, my cAf^-tCawwieP Too strong? 
not a bit of it : your own hints merely para- 
phrased by Barker. Come, order Eustache 
lu fetch another bottle of claret, and we shall 
discDBs the heads teriatim. My good paps, 
yon are behind the age. Now, I flatter my- 
self, I begin thoroughly to understand this 
sort of work : either how to tickle John Boll, 
or touch him gently on the rata. If you come 
it too hard, the monster gets fractious, and 
bolts, and perhaps kicks yon down in hit 
uproarious fits. Barker may be deverer at 
using the stronger alkalis — he has the trick 
of it, and the nature too ; bnt let me alone 
for applyi]^ the ' soft sawder.' But I'll call 
down Barker, who is billing with Polly up 
stairs, to convince you. . . . Fancy so acrid 
a chap as that in love — yet he is, as they 
call it. — Let alone, any aort of girl — if slw 
but knows how to enta^le a man's ranity — 
what a precious fool she may make of him. 
Poll's healtii, goyemor— you have a daughter, 

The Professor mused, and Jack went off, 
and Tc-appeared arm in arm with his friend, 
when the study was resumed. 

" Is not this the very thing. Barker \ " in- 
quired Jack, when, with due emphaws, lie 
had again read over his paragrqth. ** Is it 
not a ehety-day, now t Let me alone. Pro- 
fessor, for knowii^ a thing or two. Depend 
on it, this is just the neat thing for yon. 
Had your pupil been a dashing, dominanl^ 
foreign beauty, with a Parisian, or even a 
St. Petersbuigh fame, blazing before her 
path, the case would have been totally op- 
posite. Ask Barker else. Then the leading 
events would have been, a flight to Ham- 
burgh in the disguise of a courier, to escape 
the amorous persecution of some Grand 
Dnke or Prince of the blood, — or haply the 
jealoniy of the Empress. Every man should 
best understand his own trade. Leave puff- 
ing to me." 



« I must say," replied Barker, " that this, 
as a preliminaiy announcement, is not far 
amiss. Jack. Honest John Bull — bless him 
fo;' a dear, credulous, good-natured soul — 
rather enjoys being pleasantly duped. It 
does him good, if he does not find it out ; 
and no great harm if he does : it makes his 
bile percolate. Next to being the most con- 
ceited of monsters in bis extreme nationality 
— his English Clayism — the contradictory 
brute can either fancy nothing in art, of 
home production, at all tolerable, or else 
that it is the pink of all perfection. Then 
he loves, nay worships aristociacy, all tlte 
while affecting sturdy independence ; and, as 
for beauty, no beauty can equal English 
beauty ; in which the animal is for once 
right — by accident. But John is a soflr 
hearted monster at bottom, and, with all his 
urs of bravado, values the domestic afiec- 
tions, perhaps, above every thing else ; 
though he makes the most ridiculoos mis- 
takes abont what best promotes and cements 
them. No, no, dr," continued Barker, rap- 
ping the nails of his open hand smartly npon 
Jack's masterpiece ; " this is the veiy thing. 
Great talent accidentaUy found out ; bnt that 
should have been by yourself; sonnd Pio- 
testantism — extreme personal beauty — noble 
birth — decayed famUy — mo«t painful sacri- 
fice to filial and sisterly affection. Stay, 
suppose we add — " and Barker seized the 
pen and wrote at lightning speed — "It 
happens by a remarkable coincidence, [every 
body likes coincidences, which are often any 
thing but remarkable,] that, b personating 
the lovely Maiy Stuart, the fair debutante 
dums descent from tlw Scottish house of 
Damlej through the noble house of Chatel- 
rault" 

" I— I am unlearned in the Scottish peet^ 
age," hesitated the Professor. 

" Why, for that matter, so am I ; but 
small genealogical knowledge will serve the 
turn here. One or two plodders may detect 
inaccuracy — [" Hang them ; they find 
blunders in every thing," interjected JackJ 
— but the busy millions and the idle thou- 
sands, alike will know nothing of it ; and 
what people don't know, does them no ill. 
Yes, this will take, sir, and tell in two 
worlds. We will conquer America, sitting 
here in London ! But remember, Cryppes, not 
in the Cerberus first ; that would hurt the 
cause, our connexion being known ; we can 
follow it hard up there." With this the 
sitting broke up. 

Mr, Burke Barker, who was to set off by 
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tbe night-mul, on that dectionMiing biud- 
new in a Mmthem oonntj, ^uch promised 
■0 rich a hurett, and had oraoe bo pat, had 
■mi to ki» away the gema flowing in anti- 
cipation of a ten day ■> separation ftom the 
bright ejres of his tender bride. Yes 1 Polly 
wsa now a bride, and the marriage waa to 
take place immediatelj' after the election; 
which, whether It succeeded for the candidate 
or not, must mcceed for Mr. Bnrke Barker. 
It seemed bb if Hearen had been graciouslj 
pleased to call an old Earl to itself, at this 
particular juncture, and his eon to the HooBe 
vS Peers, to speed the hjmensal bliss of Polly 
Cripps; for it was on the strength of the 
comUig contest that Mr. Barker bad proposed, 
not wholly nninfluenced by the delicate hints 
of the disU«ssed damsel, that, now her mamma 
was arrived, she might be forced into the 
arms of that detestable rich mauofacturer, 
hateful to her long before she had come to Lon- 
don, or felt any attachment — hut now 1 

With any plodding, uiattei>-irf-fact man, 
beyond the age of what the Scots call " calf- 
love," and not blindly in love, or burning in 
the hot stage, Uisa Cripps would never have 
succeeded bo easily, strange as this may ap- 
pear, HB with the acnte, penetrating, and 
experienced Barker. Soured and perverted 
as hia original mind waa become on many 
points, he still possessed excitable imagina' 
Hon, which an artfol woman might play 
with ; and sensibility to what seemed warm 
and diaint«rested personal attachment. In 
his position, iBolated and solitary in the midst 
of crowds ; with hnndieds of Belfiah or vain 
employers and patrons, and aa many nominal 
friends, yet with scarce one for whom he 
could feel greater esteem, or on whom he 
could place mote leiisnce, than on Jack 
Crippa, and few whom he conld like ao well 
as Jack, it was soothing, as well as flattering, 
to be loved and preferred by a handsome and 
accomplished woman, of fur reputation, who 
might have made what the sex almost uni- 
veiBally term a better match. On flret ac- 
quaintance, though the free, decided maimer 
—a good connterfeit of the thoroughbred aris- 
tocratio— of Cripps* very handsome daughter, 
together with her marked attention to himself, 
had made that impression which time and 
care may deepen, he had also been mach 
■truek with her less obtrusive bat not leas 
attractive fciend. On the night of Covent 
Garden, in particnlar, when Mistf Cripps 
had first exdtad and then piqued hia vanity, 
by her ^rtation with the redoubted Count 
Itodolpho, he had been pecniiariy charmed 
Vol. II, 



with what he had seen of Violet ; but, at 
succeeding interviews, though to him she | 
continued particularly civil and pleasant, his ! 
own quick obaervation, and the hints of Jock I 
and Polly Cripps, " that Charles Herbert and '■ 
Mademoiselle were ^:es gone in love with i 
each other," restored Barker to the allegiance, 
which every day confirmed. Hisa Cripps 
became proud of her conquest, and more \ 
caationa in her flirtations ; and Jack's de- : 
claration, that " Diogenes Barker, the demo- 
crat, was in Jove, and his sister Polly, the 
deuce of a clever wench," recorded an nn- 
qnestionable fact. Bnt " PoUy was in love 
too." Jack could not qnite comprehend that 
— but so it was. 

" Hy daughter will prove a doatingwife," : 
said the Professor, sipping his claret on the j 
day of the final arrangement. i 

" Where do yon propose to get shifts and 
nightcaps for her ?" remarked Mrs. Crippa, 
sharply. 

" Some things — nay, many things — I' must 
have, for common decency," urged Polly. 

"As yon an only to be in furnished lodg- 
ings — to have no house — tbe less the better," 
rqoined her contradictoiy mother. The 
Professor always counted so largely on tbose 
vast vague sums, which he was to receive at 
Easter, that it is probable he had come to 
believe that, at that date, he really could pay 
all hia debta, and aSbrd his daughter a hand- 
some trottuiau, and suitable wedding presents. 
All his life he had entertained vagae expec- 
tations of somehow getting money. This was 
one of hia conatant halludnations. 

" I'll drive you to Madame Bamsdeu's to- 
morrow, to hear her ideas for you, my dear." 
Polly was but too familiar, of lat^ with 
Madame'g ideas. They had been strongly 
represented to her everv week for a month 
back. 

" I don't think I shall employ that person 
more. Her style is but second-rate after all, 
and she charged MademoiBelle monstrously 
for a few trifles. She runs up such a bill 1" 

And this introduced the story of Violet's i 

miaidng bank-note, and Mrs. Cripps' notions 
of the extravi^ance of Mademoiselle and the 
folly of the Professor. 

" She 'U be quite as glad, by and by, to 
make a good ekbdt, as yon can be to have 
lier,father," remarked Polly, "if yonmaik^ 
well. Madame duns and quite frightens her 
out of her wits, poor dear. I believe Madame 
Is a greater scarecrow to Gabrielle at present 
than Mrs. Herbert herself." 

The information was generally correct, and 
No. 42. 
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the liint was not lost. Violet was, indeed, 
made utterly wretched, by what rather 
annoyed the intrepid bride herself ; and now 
her misery was complicated, by the idea tliat 
thia appalling debt tiad been contracted under 
the most suspicious appearances ; when, like 
an absolute swindler, she had gone to the 
milliner'a in Mrs. Herbert's carriage. If 
she had not directly, herself, used iliat lady'i 
name, she had suffered it to be understood 
that Mrs. Herbert was her acquaintance, and, 
perhaps, bee hostess. 

The very civil end mild young woman, 
who had called that morning t« inquire if it 
would then be convenient for Mademoiselle 
Gabrielle to settle the bill, had saLd- 
" Madame directed me to say, that she 
believed that you and the other young lady 
■e particular friends of Mrs. Herbert, 
'am." Violet instantly disclaimed the 
acquaintance, and as earnestly as if it ' 
implied disgrace ; but how to answer the 
other query? To tell that she had been 
robbed was easy, but could she hope to be 
believed ; and then the . sum-total of the 
robbery was not the half of what she owed. 

r misery was strongly depicted on 
pale face ; and the merciful dun, of lier own 
motion, gently hinted — "Perhaps it may 
not he convenient to-day, ma'am ? Shall I 
tell Madame you desired me to call in a week 
hence ? " 

" Yes," faltered Violet. " Not in a week, 
but in ten days, for then I may have heard 
from my distant friends." Sio felt there 
was an implied falsehood, and added- 
" Heard what they advise." 

The girl went away ; and Polly Grippe — 
at this time being, like all brides, as restless 
as a turtle that has lost its mate — came 
.n, and found her in tears. 

" That odious woman dunning you again !" 
said the bride. " Why should you heed her. 
Don't patronize her more ; I shall not, I 
assure her. But I need money at present 
quite as much as you, Gabrielle ; and if we 
could guarantee each other, I think how v 
could raise some." 

" How, Maria ? — for I am sure I canno 

less Mr. Cripps would be good enough i 
advance foi me ; and how can I expect 

" Indeed you need not ; my father has not 
If enough for his own emeigencies. But 

Charies Herbert " 

" Good heavens, Maria ! " cried Violet, 

starting; "yon cannot think of any thing 

so horrid 1" 



" I do, though ; and where is the mighty 
harm! I would guarantee you." 

"You, Polly? — have you any money 
more than myself!" said Violet, with r 
ful simplicity, where another might have 
laughed. 

"I shall be a married woman in a few 
weeks, as Herbert knows ; and I fancy a 
married woman's debts may be recovered," 
returned Polly, smartly, and like a woman 
of business, and her mother's own daughter, 
or her mother's self writ large. 

Violet made no reply. The plan of Polly 
had brought more vividly to her mind the 
most distracting idea by which it had for 
some days been haunted, that of Charles 
Herbert hearing of her disgraceful embac- 
lasaments, and in the very worst form. 

"So you will not go into my scheme!— 
for your own relief, Gabrielle, remember." 

Violet shook her head mournfully. " Any 
thing but that 1 " 

" Then I have no more to say to you. I 
meant you well ; and this is your gratitude. 

Miss Cripps reflected that, whatever became 
of Violet's debts and her own, she, as a hride^ 
musthave money i and from her father there 
was none forthcoming. Of the sums raised 
by bills, and other ways and means, con- 
cerning which the Professor received illumi- 
nation from some of his professional friends, 
his son and his son-in-law elec^ nearly the 
whole had been swallowed up ; and, from 
some occult cause, the civilest tradespeople 
of January had become the rudest of March. 
Charles Herbert had already repeatedly im- 
plied with the urgent demands of the Pro- 
fessor's polite notes ; and other young men, 
frequenters of bis parties for a time, agreed 
that they were too pleasant not to be paid 
for, in a reasonable way, by small forced 
loons. But, on the whole, Mr. Cripps found 
this was a bad plan ; his fashionable friends 
were beginning to absent themselves, and, 
suffer who might, they must therefore be 
spared. To enjoy both the countenance and 
money of aristocracy, was too much to 
expect. Tlkus was the bride of Barker left 
to her own resources ; and, bolting her 
chamber door, to keep off her mother's domi- 
ciliary viut, Polly, when she left Violet, 
hastily arranged her writing materials, solilo- 
quizing thus : — " 'Tis all I ever made of 
the spoon, if I make out this, for the plague 
he has given me, save a few paltry trinket^ 
which I will return with Ibe money after I 
many ; " and she began t« write : — 
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"RsoEDT'e Fabk, LorcDOK. 

"Seih March, 18— . 

" Mt Dear BsHJimK, — You will, I am 
confident, forgive the familiar app«Ilation of 
our tiappy childhood, when to each other we 
were * Benj&min andFollj,' the ineeparables 
in every dance and nutting party, 

" Papa and I were exceedingly disappointed 
when we found that yon had left town with- 
out seeing us again, especially as our foreign 
servant, though he hod genenJ orders ' Not 
at home,' was particularly desired to admit 
you, whom I flattered myself he conld not 
fail to recognise from my description. I think 
I could have recogoised you among a thou- 
sand, as on that day when the carriage drove 
past you in St. James Street ; and I am 
sure you fancied me mad in bowing to you. 
I fear you may hare gone away under the 
impreswon that we declined seeing you ; which 
is one uigent reason for my addressing you. 

The recollection, I assure you, of dear W , 

makes any one from that beloved quarter 
precious to us, much more one of our most 

my own heart, 

" I am confident yon will be delighted to 
hear of my dear faUier's astonishing success 
and brilliant prospects. He has much more 
of the first musical employment in the metro- 
polis than he can overtake ; and he teaches 
none but the daughters of the highest nobility, 
on terms that would have frightened us, in 

the days of our umpUcity, at dear Vf . 

By the newspapers, you will learn that the 
Professor is bringing out an opera, for which 
the greatest success is anticipated ; . and a 
successful opera, let me tell you, is a fortune 
in itself. 

" In the mean time, tiie heavy expense, 
incidental to getting up the piece, and our 
launch m London, hare, I fear, though I 
dare not seem to guess it^ pressed hard on 
dear papa's funds ; and a certain delicacy in 
which I can fully sympathize, prevents him 
from applying in this emergency to even the 
most intimate of those friends who would be 
delighted to asust him. You will, in these 
circumstances, my dear Benjamin, forgive, I 
am sure, the tender feelings of a fond daughter, 
distracted between her native delicacy and 
her devoted filial afiection for such a man 
and such a father. Nothing short of these 
emotions could enable roe to make the present 
application ; nor is there another man in 
existence but yourself the friend of childhood 
and yonth — though now far distani — to 
whom I could bring myself to stale the 



necesuty, for which I blush even on papei. 
From one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pounds, would, I am convinced, materially 
relieve papa, until returns come in, for the 

great expense attending the approaching event. 
[Polly thought that here ^e had avoided 
telling a lie. How silly are those cunning 
sinners who fancy it so very easy to cheat 
the devil.] Mademoiselle Gabrielle will most 
gladly be my guarantee, if between old friends, 
as I cannot help stilt fancying tliat we are, 
any thing of tlve sort is required. As I 
anxioualy wish no one in the family to 
suspect the bold step on which my feelings 
have urged me, I pray that you will write 
me, under the cover of Mademoiselle. 

"Adieu, dear Benjantinl If you have my 
vivid memory for old times, you will not 
again leave town without gladdening the 

Regents' Park with tidings of dear W , 

and with the most welcome ught to be met 
in it, the face of an old friend. Never, amidst 
the beauty and guety of this splendid quarter, 
can I forget the sweet summer-house in your 
garden, and the old black cherry tree. 
" Your affectionate and faithful 
"Humble Servant, 

" Mabu Chipps." 

Thon false and treacherous Polly ! who 
couldst thus convert the best afiectiona of a 
simple, kind, and unsuspecting heart into the 
means of gulling and plundering — " seething 
the kid in its mother's milk ;" marrying 
Barker on Benjamin's gold. That " sweet 
summer-house!" — It was the very spot where 
the bashful Benjamin, in the effervescence of 
his boyish pasuon, had first, essayed his un- 
couth in&ut arts of courtship to the endless 
diveiuon ot the bold romp of nxteen. It 
was, as even a statesman, in extremity at 
human nature's naughtiness, was once com- 
peUed lo exclaim, " too bad ;" and, we venture 
to think, that if Mr. Barker had been cog- 
nisant of the whole case, there might have 
been some danger of the aSanced wife being 
repudiated, as slight punistunent of a thing 
so broad; done for so paltiy an object 
There was a waste of character and eloquent 
deceit which might have sufficed to trick a 
whole constituency, employed on one booby, 
to gain one poor hundred pounds. It was a 
ruinous, small-ware, female trick, which he 
never conld have sanctioned. He knew the 
world too well for that. Jack Cripps, on 
the contrary, would have enjoyed it as " a 
famous hoax," and shared the spoils. 

Though Mr. fiarker came afterwards to 
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andeTstand lome of the cmueqnenees of thii 
muuniTK, he fortniiatoly nerer lewned the 
precue contents of bis bride's letter It is 
more impoTtant to tell that, in due return of 
post, an answer came, under oorer to Violet, 
who amazedlf mw Miss Cripps snatch what 
appeared a bank order with rapture, and fling 
its tender envelope, half-read, into the fire ; 
vexed to find t]iat btuineu was to bring her 
conespondent aa very soon to town, and as- 
suaging her conscience with the resolution of 
letoming his tminpery coral neoldaoe, and 
other pledges of love, with her wedding-cards 
and a aliu of the bride-cake. 

While Violet was looking on in wonder, 
sensible of a little ouriomtj about what ahe 
witneBoed, and nneosj at the involnntaiy 
share which she had home in an tmacknow- 
kdged conespondenoe, an equally exciting 
scene. In which she was also involved, was 
acting in the neigbbouring reeidenoe. There 
sat Mrs. Herbert with her step-sou at a very 
late breakfast ; the yonng man, between 
w^es, gleaning from the morning papers 
snob jdecea of intelligence as he fanded likely 
to interest or amnse her. All at once, on 
commendng a new puagr^h, bis voice 
dropped, — and be abruptly stopped shor^ aft«r 
having read, " Laud we the Gods !" 

Mrs. Herbert, quietly observant of his 
movementa, and able to read mnch more of 
bis senet thooghts in his ingennons coant«- 
nance, than Charles at all times caied to 
reveal to her, perceived his colour heighten, 
and his brows knit, as be flnng down the 
paper with an ur of irritation and impa- 
tience, and as hastily snatched it up again 
for another perusal. Mrs. Herbert, thou^ 
with the most well-bied absenoe of manner, 
&iled not to observe every idtade of change 
in the reader, nor yet to note the page and 
colnnin of the new^aper which had proved 
this stumbling-block. " Consummate im- 
pertijiencel" was the mattered expreaaion, 
ere Cbarles so far recovered bis presence of 
mind as to ask for another cup of cofiiM, 
while he placed his elbow on the obnoxious 
journal, as he cniaorily pertued one or two 
more. Vhsi be rcae from the breakfast- 
table, he said, lifting the eelf-same print, 
with an affectation of indiSeraMe whidi half 
amused hie mother, when viewed in contrast 
with the nsnal cordial frankness of bis 



" Yon don't pattonixe the wicked Osrienu, 
I believe. I dare say yon are quite right" 
And he put the newspaper into bis pocket, 
as he went out, saying, " Do not e^ect me 



to dinner—I had forgot an engagement. An 
Oxonian is to diiH with me — aa old friend." 
" Then I piesnme, he is a presentable 
person ; pray, rather fetch him witli you to 
my small, my cabinet dinner ; only the 
TarbeTts, and one or two more. It would 
be a pity to kave a stranger alone, when yon 

" I — I ara a&aid I cannot shake him off." 

"I don't want yon to abake bim off, 
Charles; you don't nnderatand me." — **I 
read yon better," thought the smiling lady. 
— "Langnage, it baa been said by Talleyrand, 
and long before him, was given to men to 
conceal their thoughts ; with my poor 
Charies, even writing will hardly da that. 
I have no doubt whatever abaiit bis present 
thoughts ; but I must see farther." 

Cbarlee Herbert had not been three minntes 
gone when his mother ordered her maid to 
dedre the yonngest footman, Bobert, to go to 
Begent Street, for a book which she wanted ; 
and, among other new^apers, the Ctrbatu 
of that day. No copy of the print was to be 
had. 

" Robert is so stupid, ma'am," remarked 
lliesmartsoubrette,who readber lady almost 
aa juently as her lady did Herbert. "Per- 
haps I conld get the poyem for yon, ma'am ; 
the paftr with it, I mean, if yon please?" 

"It does not signify, Jenkin^" retomed 
the lady, who was airan^ng flowers in a 
vase; "thongbjif yon are going out on other 



" I most, ma'am, have soaps, roa'am, for 
Hta. HerlWTt, and some extfa and particu- 
larly nice thread, to take up that rent in the 
Chantdlly veil, ma'am ; and " 

" Yes^ that must be had, Jenkins : I am 
only surprised that a person so extremely 
attentive to your duties as yoniself Aonld 
have n^lected that; and, as yon will Jnsf 
pass the newspaper plac«^ yon may by. 
And, by the way, is not Mistress linton to 
come to-day about that matter yon mentioned^ 
— which yet I am persoaded cannot be eor- 
rect." 

" Perfectly coneet, ma'am, I assure you, 
ma'am ; if you mean about the new people 
in Mr. Sbnffleton'e honse, ma'am. HGstress 
Linton herself with her own eyes, saw the 
indentieal gold or moloo panjfdool, ma'aoi, 
which stood in Hr. Shaffleton's bock draw- 
ing-room, over the bottoman on the right 
side of the fireplace, under a giass cover, 
ma'am ; and the indentieal inUd chess table 
and shooberbe set of cbeasgentlemeti, ma'am, 
which cost five btaidradorelsefif^pomidsin 
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Pwii, Du'un, in that hum p&wnbroker'g in 
the aty, u I told yon, ma'un, which % young 
gentlemui, who sqiiinta, in a bine Spanioli 
cloak, brooght tlwH^ in & dose hackney 
coach, which tlie coachman sud was from 
the West £nd— our End, ma'auL — — " 

" Wall, yon may hare done now ; and tee 
that I am infonned when the Scotchwoman 
come^ and ieeun me ten miuntu to talk 
with her, whaterer vititen may call" 

"And the newspaper for Hn. Herbert, 
ma'am, if you pleaael" Hrs. Herbert did 
not chooae to i^pear too aoxioiui, aha than- 
fore merely nodded assent ; and Jsofcins, 
knowing- her cne, tripped off. The two hours 
<tf her abaenee seemed ten to her anxious 
misttess ; yet Jenkins, if tardy, had not been 
idk. 

The incipient paoion which, in right of 
her age — only yet some twenty-eight — and 
her ponton in Uie &niily, Jenkins had, three 
yeaiB before, begun to conceive for the young 
Oxonian, had smonldeiad away under his 
entire indiflsrence ; or rather that piorokiiig 
inseuMbility or abstraction, worse than in- 
difKaieoGe, which appeared to render the 
young man, on his periodical Tidts home, 
quite as insensible to the imall-featured ud 
trimly-diessed airy soubtette, as if she had 
been the fat coat^unan. In these circum- 
stancee, her tranaitoiy flame had expired and 
been succeeded by an affection quite as 
natural — a restless, insatiable curioeity about 
all the affiun, but e^>eeially the love affairs, 
of the only yonng gentleman connected with 
her "present hmilj." The serfaatwho had 
attoided Chailes on his electioneering expe- 
dition, had been a* commnnieatiTe at any 
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houses by any means pieaatre that stiff and 
awfiil distanoe ■"■'"'•'■"'^ by the mistress of 
one of these nddeuoee. It was from the 
aoddeotal binfji of Jenkina, who, most inno- 
cently, referred to the day (merely as a date) 
on which " Hr. Cbaiies had sent home the 
Mies Ciy^ea in the carritige," w " on which 
the Miss Cryppea had gone to Madame's, to 
order tilings, in the caniage," that Mia. Her- 
bert learnt a orcumstance oBeimve to her 
pride. This had been followed by other 
occurrence^ erenmoie painful and alaiming, 
arising from her son's intimate connexion 
with " those people." She had herself seen 
him escorting the young ladiea ; and she was 
aware tha^ along with a whole srt of thought- 
lets young men and rakish elderiy ones, 
Chariea wu a constant freqaentet of the 



Cripps parties; nay,thathe had failed in en- 
gagemenlt, by whidi he ought to hare f^lt 
honoured, to attend thoee vile partiee. It 
had cost her a great effort, at different times, 
to prerent him from entering seriously upon 
the subject of her equivocal nd^bontt ; and, 
when playful avoidance waa no longer poa- 
uble, she had, in tiie tone of entreaty, cmn- 
manded that he would not speak of them. 
One day, with tears in her eyei^ she had 
said, when Charlee uigentiy b^ged that she 
would hear him i-^ 

" Charlee, my dearest eon— Heaven it my 
witneee how much dealer you are to me than 
all other tnteteete and objeete on earth put 
together — I wilt not htten to yon on this 
one point Ceitun things are best left un- 
explained even between the nearest friends. 
I look forward for you, and I cherish your 
feelings of self-respect too tenderly to permit 
your now saying one word of whidi yon shall 
ever, in any cinnmistancet, live to be ashamed. 
Yon shall not have to remember, much less 
to regret, that in any rash moment of your 
life you have lud your heart too nakedly 
open befon even me, your most indulgent 

Charles kissed the hand stretched out to 
him ; and ttiU he would have spoken and 
have pleaded against this misconception, and 
protested sgainst the shadow of diame being 
involved in what he had to lay and to nige. 

" She is not a member of this family, 
mother. She is an orphan girl of good 



Mrs. Herbert would not listen. Violet 
waa not Lady Laura Temple, whoever she 
might be, and that was auugh. 

Mn. Herbort rose hastily on the occasion 
m sntJened, her handkerchief at her stream- 
ing eyet, utd motioned hm son not to follow 
her. 

By Jenkins, who oonld "draw an Infotanee" 
better than many students of logi^ and as 
well as ever a waiting-maid in London, 
these scenes, if impertectly seen, were 
shrewdly interpreted. After her return 
from the hunt of what she was pleased to 
describe as "the poyem" in the Gwiara^ 
and an intennedtate ctrnferenoe with Hike 
Twig, with whom she had oondesoended ta 
walk home, she was in fine condition to 
fumith her mistress with explanatory note^ 
had the slightest opening been o^md or 
permitted. But Hrs. Herbert did not even 
stop her reading to receive the newsp^ier. 
She pointed to the litUe table bedde her, as if 
she dedred not to be distnibed ; and Jenkins 
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placed it there, left tiie room, and in one 
instant returned,' apologizing for forgetKng 
to mention before, that she bad raet Lady 
Laura Temple's " waiting yoang lady," and 
that her ladyship was very well that morn- 
ing. 

There was an exulting sense of gratified 
revenge in perceiving tbaf Mrs. Herbert waa 
already engaged with the paragraph of which 
Jenkins herself was fnlly mistress. 

" Let her pride be her punishment," was 
her spiteful thought. "Great ladies will 
place no confidence in their young ladies. 
Why should we care for them^ let her take 
it indeed ! " 

The malicious wishes of Jenlrins did not, 
in this instance, take efiect. Derision, and 
a scornful sense of the ludicrons, corled the 
beautiful lip of Mrs. Herbert, as, flinging the 
newspaper on the liearth-rug, she beckoned 
the ablgul to withdraw, and resamed read- 
ing. But why did she pick it up, and again 
spell it over? It was to make assurance 
doubly sure. 

" ' Consummate impertinence,' yon well 
might say, Charles ; " and her features 
brightened, and her eyes sparkled. '' No, no, 
my dear boy, unless yau were more mad — 
more infatuated than ever young man, fancy- 
ing himself in Iotb, was before yon, there is 
Qo danger to be apprehended here. Your 
pride and nice sense of honour are my secu- 
rity against this Mademoiselle, although, for 
a moment, your understanding should fail 
you." 

On the whole, though Mrs. Herbert resolTed 
to give a hint to Shuflleton's attorney about 
the system of swindlingwhich his odd tenants 
were commencing, she still deemed it wise to 
be silent to Charles himself. Silent, kind, 
nay most Indulgent, but resolute to prevent 
irremediable disgrace and misery, she would 
treat him, if matters came to extremity, as 
one might a dear friend under delirium — 
restrain him for his own saftty. Every 
passing day showed her more dearly how 
wrong-headed Charles was capable of being, 
where his gene rons feelings were interested — 
or his haughty sense of independence, rendered 
morbidly acute by his father's extraordinary 
win, aroused. To look coldly on any animated 
thing, which, from its vety weakness appealed 
to his protection, was, above all, to rouse the 
spirit of Charles ; and, in such cases, his 
heart or his impulses, as his mother reasoned, 
seldom tarried to take counsel of his judg- 
ment. One of the most violent quarrels in 
which Mre. Herbert had ever been called to 



mediate between the bther and son, had n 
greater cause than ' a' mangy puppy which 
Charles, when a little boy, had found dying 
in the fields, dripping and Bhivering, and 
with a stone about its neck, as if it had just 
escaped one mode of death to meet another 
more lingering and pitiful. The whole 
fbmily had been annoyed with his fevonrite, 
though h« had nursed it in the stable, and in 
his own room ; and the housekeeper, who 
hated it, complained of "the poor brute," 
Charles said, " which had not a fanlt or a 
vice, save that it was ugly and mangy, which 
it could not help, and he would rub it well 
and cure it." Mungo's accuser retorted, that 
it was filthy and troublesome, and would 
certainly go mad, and bite him. 

Mrs. Herbert smiled in reflecting upon the 
young boy's generous stnrdiness of disposi- 
tion, for whidi she loved him all tiie better 
at the time, and his open defiance of his 
father's anger, when he proclumed — " If you 
put away Mnngo, I'll go with him — I will — 
I don't care for being bit." Nor could she 
forget how her own afitctionate and dexterous 
management of the boy had reconciled every 
diificulty. Mnngo was pen^oned oflf n' ' 
an old soldier, who undertook for his c< 
plete cure, and Charles visited him every 
day, until the dog got well. When Hungo 
no longer needed hie afFection, he became 
gradually indifferent to the brute, and Hungo 
was promoted into the confidential poet of a 
carrier's dog, after which Charles totally for- 
got him. 

" I most forbear, not alone the girl, but 
the whole Ciyppes tribe," thought Mrs. Her- 
bert, " or we should have mangy Mungo over 
again ; and Charles not 'caring to be bit' 
by ' the lovely Scottish orphan' — that is her 
style, I believe. What fools young men 
ay, the ablest of them — can be made ! Men 
in love are really greater fools than women, 
only their madness seldom lasts so long." 

" Mistress Marion Lintoq below, ma'am, 
to wait upon Mrs. Herbert, ma'am," was fhe 
fresh announcement of Jenkins to her lady. 

In respect of h^r age, and probably of her 
confidential functions as a woman of business. 
Mistress IJnt«n was usually honoured with 
the tabouret in Hib. Herljert's dressii^-room, 
though that lady was not at all remarkable 
for tiie ease of her intercourse with "the 
lower orders." 

*' A cup of chocolate for Mrs. Linton, 
Jenkins — and you need not return: let 
Robert fetch it. I am duly more pleased 
with your young countryman, Mre. Linton 
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— ho does credit to your recommenda- 
tion." 

" I am proud and happy at that, mera," 
retamed the Scotswoman, — " aye weel 
pleased tohearony gude o'myconntry-folks, 
though no a drap's blood to myeel ; the mair 
be here, that it'a about ane o' them — pnir, 
yornig, freendless thing — I hare ta'en the 
liberty to come this eame day to trouble 
ye." 

" I said yon need not wait, Jenldns," [Exit 
Jenkins, puning in her thin lips.] "Any 
of the people in Mr. Sbnffleton'a pretty house, 
is it ? Nice people are they, who take good 
care of his ftimitnre I I am snre you will 
wish that." 

The house-letter shook her head. 

" I hope it may be sae ; but I misdoot, 
from all I can gather, it's no that like, my 
leddy." 

" Then yon don't like them, I fear ? " 

" I have, with yonr pardon, no right either 
to like or dislike them, whatever I maydo;" 
&nd she added, drily, " and they are great 
friends o' Maister Chorlea, which must be ae 
gnde sign b" them." 

"Of my son? — very slight acqnaintances 
only, that I am aware of ; you know enough 
of gay London society not to conrider young 
gentlemen friends in all the houses where 
they go to parties," replied Mis. Herbert ; 
and the shrewd Scotswoman at once found 
ground. 

" 'Tia a profeBional family, I believe," con- 
tinued the lady : " rather an odd quarter for 
tliem ; aa the families Tendent hereabout are 
not likely to suit tliem at all." 

" Yon mean, mem, not to tak* up wi' them 
— not to countenance them : the leddlee, ye 
mean ? for the gentlemen are jocose enough 
wi' the ProfesBor's folk, as they ca' him ; 
though in our country, at least in mj day— 
for there 's a new world there, too, noo — a 
professor wha kent never a word o' the Latin 
tongue, let-a-be Greek, and Philosophy, and 
Mathew Matticks, wad been thought but a 
droU professor ; and, Indeed, I canna but 
fear that thia same ane, even wi' the customs 
of England, ia muckle better than a down- 
right Bwingler, mem, — who has entrapped 
into his custody and keeping an innocent 
young leddy o* good birth and family ; an 
orphan, my leddy, fatherless and mitheriess, 
and eae having a claim on a' good folks' re- 
gard and kindness ; trepanned her to make 
a singing play-actor o' her, as other villains 
have stolen Scottish ttaims to make them 
gipdee or chimblr-aweepers : — forbye, he ia 



hanying and spulyieiog Mr. Shnffleton'e 
house, aa sure as ever the Scots did the Eng- 
lish langsyne." 

" This is intelligence for Mr. Shuffleton's 
attorney only, not for me," returned Mrs. 
Herlwrt, now rising, predetermined not to 
hear one word of Mrs. Marion's orphan 
countrywoman. "I am just going out ; but 
I shall send a note to the attorney if you wish 
it. I am sorry I have no leisure to-day — 
Good-bye." 

" Your most obedient, madam," aiud Mis- 
tress Marion, etiflly, on being thus summarily 
dismissed ; ** and I hope I have not given 
yon owre muckle trouble. . . . I 'U see 
to budnesa mysel ; many thanks." And die 
retired discomfited, but not cast down. 

On that same evening, there was to be a 
particularly brilliant musical party, a sort of 
rehearsal, at the residence in Regent's Park, 
from which Professor Cryppes had been duly 
warned ; and, odd as it may seem to rustics, 
between that brilliant party and the viMt to 
the city pawnbroker, of the young gentleman 
who " aquinted, in a blue Spanish cloak," 
there was close and essential connexion. 

Jack, who hod put the frightened governor 
up to the thing, received no more brokerage 
on the transaction than five pounds in loan, 
out of the twenty-five which had been rused 
on Shuffleton's " pangdool and chess gentle- 
men," and ^ven to Mrs. Cripps to carry into 
effect the elegant bnt not expen^ve enter- 
tainment. In some quarters, the family 
credit was still good. The green-grocer had 
taken alarm long before the more aristocratic 
wine merchant, — living apart from "the 
whisper of a faction" of mop-sticke and 
shonlder-lcnots, who resented the intrudon 
of the pretendera into their genteel quarter 
more loudly than their masters and mistresses, 
if not BO deeply. So one twenty pounds might 
do very well for the night, for triSing articles ; 
and, beudea, presente of fruits, flowers, and 
game were now often appearing, sent from 
the estates of considerate young estated 
viritets, in Covent Garden market and tiie 
poulterer!^ shops. The Professor, by the 
way, never knew whereaboute the estate of 
Colonel Rivers lay ; nor learned, save by 
report, of the famous preserves <rf Sir George 
Lees, though he noted both gentlemen as 
among the most voracions, or, as it pleased 
them, dainty consumers of his csles. 

Let us at once, however, quit, or soar above, 
such sublunary and vulgar purse-and-trencher 
matters. On this night, a foreign lady, with 
the title of Princess, was to be present at 
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th« rehearsftl, of which Jack bad obtained the 
second dght ; and Count Rodolpbo Zander- 
BchloM bad prevuled with the Professor to 
leceive two of hia particular friendg, young 
American attaekit, from whom ha expected 
letters of introduction to the United Statea. 
Uademoiaelle was poBiUvely to appear on this 
night, and to sing ; and Herbert pasdonately 
longing to see Violet after a whole week of 
abaence, broke his engagement with bis 
mother and his own resolution, and took, as 
if by instdnct, the accustomed route. 

And several ciicnmstances had arisen to 
justify, u he imagined, that change of reso- 
lution, since be had perused the egregious 
puff to which he was certain she conld be no 
party. Already lus hopes of conciliating his 
mother were low, and now Violet was about 
to be unconsciou^ betrayed into placing an 
impassable gulf between them for ever. By 
a little delicate management, or, perhaps, 
tacit connivance, he had come K> learn the 
nij^ts on which Violet would appear; and 
on these he went early, and sometimes was 
so happy as to find her for two minutes akine. 
These were what the Profeeaor called bis 
Family Nights, when he did not receive 
persons of the very first distinction. 

On the great night, which had taxed to 
the ntmost all the resources of Monsieur 
Enstache, and almost driven Mrs. Cripps 
mad, Herbert, with the fsint hope of finding 
Violet alone, and anxious to have some con- 
versation with her, went very early, and was 
fortunate ; for after he had waited about 
half-BD-hout she entered, and started, and 
btosbed, and looked brightly glad for an 
instant, and suddenly as grave ; protesting 
business, which was to direct some plants to 
be removed to the staircase from that con- 
servatory off the saloon, which Jack Crippa 
had pointed out as so famous a place for a 
little sly flirtation. 

"Mike Twig, who is the best creature in 
the world, is to cany these bow-pots for me ; 
I can't think what has become of him," said 
Violet. 

" Accept of me in his stead. I fear, by 
the figure Hike cut when he admitted me, 
he has not yet put the finishing touches to 
his diess. I know I am very early ; but I 
have been so unfortunate aa to miss you the 
last two times I have been here, and I come 
charged to-night with a special message from 
your friend Mrs. Unton. After vi^ting 



" This way," said Violet, leading the way 



into the conservatory, haU afraid of the 
purport of the message. 

" Mis. Marion has trotted over the half of 
London, and not been able to find ont the 
young man. Here is your letter. Am I 
mistaken in tiunking that once before I gave 
you back a letter with this addrese I Am I 
impertinent in venturing to inquire who the 
man so honoured may bel You ue very 
young, Violet — young in heart and in expe- 
rience of life ; your old rough friend — forgive 
me for hinting it — seems disturbed alMut 
this correspondence, and if I may dan to 
say so — about the character and habits of 
the young man who has so atrongly interested 
your feelings." 

" I have never even seen him," said Violet, 
emphatlcaUy, but blushing deeply at the same 
time, and lowering her eyes under Herbert's 
fixed gaze. " Alas 1 I cannot find any trace 
of that most unhappy perscm. If yon, Mr. 
Herbert — I have thought of it often, but 
dnrst not ask you — if you, who are always 
so good-natnied, would make iikqiury!" 

" I, Violet ! — but if yon wish it % " 

" That I do, most eamesUy. One morning 
I did get up very early to try to find him 
out myeelf ; in liat St. Martin's l4Uie, where 
I overheard Quintin telling his nster the 
poor fellow harboured ; but it was lo — oh I 

ao horrible — so disagreeable — so Yet it 

is not pride, I am sure — I am not an aristo- 
crat — I should be bumble enough." 

" You, yiolet! You absolutely fcighten 
me. You search for this maa, by yourself, 
insuchhaunte?" 

" Yes, I did ; and I might have found him 
too, had I not been such a coward, and so 
afraid of detection." 

Charles Herbert was almost bewildered, 

" And you really wish me to try " 

"TofindontpoorSosan'slover? Certainly 
I do ; and would bless you. They have been 
attadted since childhood — so long, so ten- 
deriy; and she sees no errors in him as others 
do. She is so vrretched, and her mother so 
severe and harsh — but I must not betray if 
I cannot console poor Susan." 

" Her mother I " repeated Herbert with 
strong emotion. "All mothers are alike, I 
believe ; all cold, proud, ambitionB. . , , 
And yon, dearest girl, yon can thus pity one 
who loves unhap]uly — one who is bnt the 
more wretched for cherishing the deepest, 
strongest, most passionate love t 2%e%, 
Violet, pity me," and he wrung the trembling 
little hand wUch he had seiied. 

The words t'^r'lliffg in her ringing ears, 
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Mnt & Budden chill to her hetrt, a choking 
feeling of indescribable uignish ; w if die 
was about to die, and oonld not die. Herbert 
then loved — desperately, hopeleesly loved — 
perhaps that piond and beautiful Lady Laura ; 
and now Violet first felt without any disgoiae 
the humiliating truth that she had hoped for, 
wught to gain — though in all maiden modesty 
— passionately yearned for the aSfectaon of 
one who was all to her, and to whom she was 
nothing ! 

Her emotion could not be wholly concealed 
as her dry lips imperfectly uttered — 

" Kty you, Mr. Herbert 7 Oh, surely I " 
ejid she laughed low and hoarsely. "But 
I believe I am wanted ; I am engaged to 
dance," and she tried to withdraw hw hand. 

" Stay, Violet, you do not, yon cannot 
affetA to Eoisunderstand me 1 Whom do I 
loTe save youiself — you, dearest! loveliest 1 
But, you are ill — very ill." 

There was another powerful revuUou of 
feeling ; a sudden flood of exulting, ecstatic 
bliss ; an eternity of joy compressed into an 
instant ot time ; and then a languid suspen- 
sion of t^ pulses of life ; and, as cooioious- 
uess returned, a soft kiss lingering on her 
lips ; — but that, after all, might have been 
adream. Itwasoertaiu that she was kaning 
in an easy chair, to which Herbert had 
carried her, and that she saw Mike Twig 
rush in, buttoning his kamckle-deep wrist- 
band^ and heard Herbert whisper — "Call 
the housemaid quietly. The lady is better : 
the heavy odour of these plants made her ill 
a minute mnce, but she is coming round;" 
and as Mike fled to communicate the event 
to the household, Herbert seized the instant 
to pray that Violet would see him soon — 
to-moiTow, if posmble — but, if no^ the fint 
day po«8ibIe, at Mistress linton's ; and she 
had dghed consent, ere the hurly-buriy began, 
and die was carried up to her chamber by 
the agitated Professor and the maid-serrant. 

"It ia tight lacing," said Miss Cripps, "I 
have often warned Gabrielle of that; she 
pinches her wabt so, Mr. Herbert." 



We took leave of our simple heroine, in 
what is generally eonmdeied the moat vital 
and delicate crisis of a woman's existence ; 
that to which every circumstance of her 
^Ihood pointer and wliieh is eoentially, if 
not finally, to seal her fate to weal or wo ; 
or to consign her to the cheerless, monotonons 
stkte of posuve endoraoce, wUcb, in deaden- 



ing or obliterating her highest facitltieB and 
finest sensibilities, dwarfs her intellect, be- 
numbs every generous affection of her heart, 
and perverts the noblest purposes of her 
being. 

Daring the first tumultuary exdtemeut of 
her feelings, Violet, the most blest of mortal 
creatures, though outwardly calm, yet really 
wild and disi^ with the exulting sense of 
rapture throbbing at her heart, imagined that 
she could never again know anxiety or sorrow. 
Evils which, to her inexperience, had looked 
appalling, and which really wete of wrioua 
magnitude, disappeared for the moment ; and 
it seemed treason to every nobler attribute of 
her nature to indulge one cowardly misgiving, 
one melancholy apprehension, while blessed 
beyond all imaginable blesmng with the rich 
treasure of Herbert's love ! 



carried up sturs in a swoon, from which she 
had, however, instantly recovered, reported, 
on rejoining the fomily circle, that she knew 
not what to make of tbat girl. 

"A very plain ease of afiiectation," said 
Miss Grippe, with a fling of the head ; "a 
pretty man<euvre to alann Charles Herbert, 
when found so opportunely in the conserva- 
toiy ; perhaps to quicken his dull mind, and 
draw f^rth the r^-lher tardy declaration," 

" Extremely likely," added Mrs. Cripps ; 
" for, at all events, tiie Mademoiselle is no 
more serionsly ill than I am, unless she bs 
gcdng out of her senses, which the ridiculous 
fuss that is made about hei ^mnu and her 
beauty, and what not, renders very probable. 
Fancy the silly chit beginning to weep on my 
bosom : bat I know how to manage hysterical 
young ladie»— ehe soon came to herself." 

Professor Cripps, evidently alarmed for his 
pupil's sanity, on hearing so extraordinary a 
circumstance, eagerly expressed his concern. 

" Pray don't afflict yourself, my good sir," 
said his meek helpmate : " saving a look of 
idiocy, tears in her eyee, and a fatuous kind 
of smile playing on her Upe, I never saw 
Mademoiselle look in better hroltli." 

"Nay, I did think Violet exceedingly 
lovely this evening, even when at the worst," 
said Cripps. " Expression, as Barker says, 
is the scml of her face ; expreseion varying 
with every mood of her son!." 

" Mr. Barker must always be saying some 
olevei nonsense or other, which papa takes 
seriously," said Polly ; " but I dare say some- 
thing has occurred to flatter the meek dove. 
I fanded she was going (o tell me all about 
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it ; but I preBome the second thoughts of 
prvdent young ladies are beet," 

In the rapturous feelings of the moment, 
.and with the inetiDctive cravicg of the joung 
and warm heart, at rach seasons, for womanly, 
for motherly, for sisterly sympathy, poor 
Tiolet had been templed to rereal what, bnt 
for maidenly bashfiilnees, she conld indeed 
have procb^ed to the whole world — her 
new-bom bliss — bidding it share in her 
abounding joy. Her affectionate tenderness, 
and even caressing manners to mother and 
danghter, when Oiey approached her with 
ofierg of assistance, wers so nnlike the mea- 
sured drility to which their unconganial 
minds, and the harshly repulsive manners of 
the elder lady, had long restricted their in- 
terconrse, that Hrs. Cripps* seven treatment 
of hysterical cases was probably required to 
awaken the sense of dignity, and Testoie 
Violet to her ordinary constrained demeanour 
with these ladies. Yet even then, the absent 
wandering air, the moist eyes, and the faint 
smile fluttering on her lips, spoke of those 
ecstatic feelings, the signs of which no exte- 
rior circumstancM could repress ; and which 
betrayed her, at least to the younger lady, 
who, at the subsequent family conference, 
proceeded to say — 

" I could swear Charles Herbert has told 
his flattering tale, if he has not this night 
actually proposed." 

" Then I wish to goodness he had her, and 
ptud you forfeit, Cripps, for your runaway 
apprentice. ifiOO, are not the penalties? 
You will never, I prophesy, make half so 
mnch out of her." 

So hard run up was the Professor at this 
time — driven to such miserable and dangerous 
shifts ta recruit his finances and "carry on 
the war in style," till the tide of fortune 
flowed — that the words poc forfeit sounded 
magically on his ear. Yet to abandon his 
swelling schemes of professional glory, as well 
as of great aggrandizement, was highly im- 
prudent, even in a pecuniary view — so ha 
made himself believe — «nd also most morti- 
fying. His mind was thus divided between 
Ihe urgency of present necessity and the hopes 
of future gain, when tlie demon which ever 
stands ready to dodge the elbow of the needy, 
weak-principled, and rain man, in moments 
when conscience sounds a parley, appeared 
in the shape of his hopeful son. 

Jack drew ilia papa ande, and whispered 
something <nduch banished the Professor's 
colour, and made his hands tremble. Jack 
himself maintained the ntmost composure, 



and began to joke with his sister about her 
lover, and her very handsome "upper Ben- 
jamin," in allnnon to her el^ant robe, with 

an innuendo about the W levy, which 

made the blood mount higher in Polly's face. 
She hastily, as a diversion, mentioned her 
mother's scheme of making Herbert pay for- 
feit 

"Capital stroke ; but a wretdked pittance, 
after all— only ^£600.— Were the case as you 
suppose. Poll, my darling, which is, after all, 
mere conjecture — not Herbert's love I mean, 
but Herbert's proposal — so poor as he is, and 
where there is no blunt, no tin, in the case — 
that paltiy penalty would be but wretched 
indemnity to my fother for the pecnniary 
loss he must sustain by his pupil bilking 
him, as the lawyers would say — in rs 
Crvppes vtrsut Hbkbebt, damages ^0,000 
— after " 

The black lustrouB eyes of Mrs. Barker 
elect flashed heathen fire, as she looked to 
her ingenious brother; and interrupting his 
nonsense, whidi, such was Jack's weakness, 
often came in the way of his finest ideas, she 
replied to her own thoughts. 

" If Herbert had any vMd fortune, any 
command of cash or means to ruse it, I do 
indeed see an opening for yon, papa. His 
pride will never brook to see the woman he 
intends to make his wife on the stage. Mr. 
Barker detests the idea of professional life 
for me;" and the young lady, whose most 
ambitions wishes hod so lately been the stage, 
drew up in disdain of the vocation in which 
her father placed all his hopes and glory. 

" Let Herbert have her, in Cupid's name," 
said Jack ; " only she must run away either 
tnith or to him. All my fear is he won't bite, 
or not in time for us ; for, somehow, fellows 
like him in high life, when money must be 
had, always contrive to get it. The Wind 
must be raised, that's flat, though it should 
blow great guns to drive us out of the water ; 
and for to-morrow morning, too ;— -no dally- 
ing vrith a certain order of ugly customers." 

Professor Cripps looked vrith perplexity 
and anguish upon his comforter and finan- 

" Mr Unclb, Heaven bless him for a friend 
in need, the truest I have ever found ! " con- 
tinued Jacki 

" I will not hear of it, sir," interrupted the 
ProfeasoT of Music, flnsbing with a sense of 
anger and shame, which his son was utterly 
incapable of understanding. " I feel utterly 
disgraced by what you have led me to do 
alraady in that line. The old Scotchwoman, 
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I am coaTinced, Buqiecta na, if ahe has not 
proof posilJTB." 

Mr. Cripps allnded to ^e valuable fami- 
tnre, pictures, and plate, which hie son had 
persuaded him to pawn, or send to the auction 
mart, to raise temporary supplieo^ when 
forced loans, bill-hrokers. Barker's credit, 
and every other means bad fuied them. 

" Take it easy, papa : — there, amooth your 
raven down, and go down stairs to receire 
your guests. Put agood face on the matter; 
and the deuce is io it if, in the broad and 
fertile field of Iiondon, with brilliant talents 
and splendid opportanities, the Cryppes 
family,iftnietoit«el^ do not make a living, — 

ay, and a figure too ! ' The world's my 

oyster, and I witb brairu will open it.' Theie 
is an idea germinating here" — and ^ack, 
leering up with hie most comical squint, 
tapped on that part of his high and broad 
forehead where Spuraheim locates imagina- 
tion — " With but a trifle in hand, a neat-egg 
to tempt my golden goose to lay, by showing 
that its golden deposit is safe, I could make 
ft stroke." 

"Another Bubble Insurance Company?" 
inquired his father with bitterness ; " More 
paintings by the old masters? A mine in 
Eldorado!" 

" All very good things, papa, in their way, 
but my present idea ie sinking a s^iaft in the 
golden mine matrimonial." 

" My affairs do not admit of impertinent 
jesting, sir," replied the angry father. 

" Nor do I jest ; upon my honour. But I 
will take Poll alone into my counsels ! Urs. 
Barker elect has more of tlu inventive ferti- 
lity and resource of high genius than all the 
rest of her &mily, self excepted : that stroke 
at Benjie was a master-stroke," be whispered. 

"No more of your nonsense. Jack," re- 
torted his sister, angrily ; modestly declining 
the compliment her talents merited. " If 
one need a trifle, to whom can one apply save 
to an old and intimate friend." 

"True, you clever industrious creature; 
though no friend would advance arapforme 
to save me from hanging : women, parUeu- 
larly young and handsome ones, have many 
advantages over us poor fellows ; so much 
more ought we to make ourselves friends of 
the Mammon of unrighteouBneas. There is 
Scripture for it, Polly. — Old Stocks has a 
daughter, a golden girl — you look astonished. 
— But, bark ! the footmen's battering rams ! 
This will be my father's most brilliant private 
night for the season ; the Prineett is positively 
to come. Come, Poll, don your upper Ben- 



jamin;" and he wickedly pulled aside the 
Chantilly scarf purchased with Benjamin's 
sovereigns, "and let me lead you to the saloon. 
The man don't deserve you, girl, who won't 
make a stretch to maintain so fine a creature 
in the splendour to which she lends grace, and 
seems bom to be surrounded with." And the 
conciliated sister, while Jack fastened her pearl 
bracelets, and gave to better view the cameos 
which looped up the drapery of her lace 
sleeves, smiled in acquiescence mth the self- 
evident proposition. " Thinaf lUeralvre" 
now so fashionable, was even then beginning 
to be popular ; and Jack, as be led her away, 
chanted, in an under voice, a stave of a for- 
gotten but once favourite ditty ; — 

" In Limuiek I mu bnd ud bom, 
Os Tjbnni im J die in Korn ; 
Id Dablin I leun'd tbe baking tnde, 
Wban 1 ma emnttd a nving bUda^ 



ndiom 
















dfoti 


lOiould 





To Hoaailow Huth ud St. J>ma*B Pu-k, 
Wban I lobb-d lonli and luliM brigbt— 
Fiv* liiDidred pomid* ia a mooutUiH mgbL" 

They were on the second landing-place — 
" Rat-tat-at-tat — rumble, thump, clash — ay! 
that must be a flunky who fancies his lady- 
mistress no swipes. But stay" — continued 
Jack, peering curiously over the railing of 
the corridor ; and now even the undaunted 
Jack faltered, "What ugly mugs are these 
belonvl The Philistines are upon us!" — and 
Jack nimbly slipt back and vanished ; while 
Miss Cripps, running down, saw her father 
pale as a corpse, a cold perspiration breaking 
on bis face, sitting on one of the hall cb^rs, 
surrounded by three or four singular-looking 
persons, who yet could hardly be presumed 
foreign vimters. 

Folly had an instant apprehension of how 
the case stood, and of die danger, for her 
thoughts travdled fast in the direction of 
self, which menaced her matrimonial pro- 
spects from this unlucky contretemps. Nor 
was she without considerable affection for 
her father, or the natural feelings of a young 
woman new to scenes of this pdnfol kind, 
and to whom an arrest — the actual presence 
and contact of those hate Ail phantoms, 
bailiji, is always terrible. Yet her wits did 
not in this emergency forsake her. " Miss 
Cripps, my dear," faltered the father, " send 
your brother to me , you may remain above 
staire ; I have some trifling bunness with 
these gentlemen ; the apartments are open for 
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wonM whiipeT'^''If ahe would do me the 
honour to know me — bo unUble and gentle 
as die jj, 80 indn^eDt and kind aa Herbert 
■pe&ks her— prejiidice might lemen, Bnt 
identifying me with thi* ttnulj — ^with the 
forward audacity of eome of them, and the 
eqnlTOcat poiition of all of ne — can I blame 
tin, Herbert for seeking to withdraw her son 
&om nieh society, and eapedally from an 
intimacy which ihe muat conaider unworthy 
»nd d^i;radlngt How will he Tentnre to 
t«Il that proud and dear lady that fals thonghta 
hare strayed to poor met — Heaven forbid 
that I should be the meana of creating a 
breach between them I " 

With the generous eleration of genuine 
afiection, ever seeking as its greatest good 
the happineie of its object, Tiolet fancied 
ahe could resolve, and that she certainly teouid 
resolve to do whatever the lady, whose claims 
on the duty and gratitude of her lover were 
so strong, and who so dinntereetedly denred 
hia honour and happiness, should deem most 
for his advantage. Yes, she would volnn- 
taiilygivehim np; try to forget all that had 
passed — her hopes, her dreams ; and there 
came soothing with the energetic thought — 
" Whatever is best for Charles, that I can 
do." And then crept in the sweet sophistry 
of lore, whiq>ering that perhapa her great 
■acrifice might not be required — to this over- 
whelming extent not 

That after her indisporition no one came 
near her during the long night, was not sur- 
priaing to Violet in this family : bnt she 
wondered that no noise of company, no sonnd 
of mnsie or dandng, was heard. And then 
■he imagined that she had slept long ; that 
it mnat be ve^ late ; that moat ^ Uie com- 
pany were gtaie ; and the yonng men, and 
the few ladiet who nanally lemuned, set in 
to that atilleet of pastimes, deep play. Ae 
she lay in the dar)^ her imagination in full 
activity, the aense of dead stillness became 
almost opprasdve. Once or twice she fancied 
it broken by a fiMtfall, and a matle of motion 
near her door, under which the light as of a 
candle suddenly streamed, and she at last 
called out — "Is any one there I " 

"Mannarielle, if s I," was blown through 
the keyhole, in the vdce of Hike Twig. 
"Hatinarselle, open ; I have a munmut to 
say fetm Master Charles ; itfs life and death!" 

^olet inatinctivdy rose, hniriedly dressed 
herself, and opened the door, where stood 
Twig^ screening a candle with hii broad hand, 
aeemingly mndi ainii, and yet looking par- 
tienlariy knowing. 



" Harmarxelle, Haater Charles says yon 
must cut your stick," whispered Twig ; and 
Violet stared in amazement. 

" What do you mean I " 

" You most run off, Marmaieelle, break 
yonr'prenticeship— that's the thing I The 
'ole 'oQse has been a' topsy-turvy while yon 
were a-eleeping. Sally sent off her box last 
night, and cook will steal off thia morning ; 
the p'lice is after Master Jack Squintin, 
and the cotchpoles have a-got the governor. 
There 's a resurrection in the house. Miss ; 
and if you would like yoor bits o' odds and 
ends smnggled out, I wonld get Mrs. Herbert's 
Bob to place 'em in the hay-room with mine 
till dark, as yon are a fellow-servant in 
diatress, like." 

And Mike nodded complaceuUy ; noreould 
Violet, however perplexed by the friendly 
proposal, be offended by what was meant in 
honest kindnees. 

" Thank yon very much. Twig. Although 
there shonld be an execution in the house, 
which I do not understand, I diall not require 
your services ; at least not yet, nor in the 
way you mention : but ytni have a messsge 
for me, you si^d. How is that ? " 

"A letter, Marmanelle," wluspered Twig; 
"but hush, and I'll tell yon all abont it first. 
Yon aee^ Miss Polly sends me with a letter 
to Mr. Charles to hia mamma's, where was 
a grand party, to go beU for Mr. Ciipps, I 
s'poses ; and aohecomeaandhaaaconference 
with the bums, and pen-and-ink work ; and 
then they walks off, and then I lets ont Mr. 
Charles; but more of 'em comes unce. 'Twig,' 
says he, *yon are a clever fellow ;' and he 
tips me with a half soverdgn, Miss. It was 
too much, it was," said Twig, overcome with 
the recollectibn of the largesse, "'Could 
yon,'sayshe, 'deliver a note from me to Hiss 
Hamilton, either to-night, if posaible, or 
else very early in the morning.' 

•"With aU the pleazareinlifB,'saysI; 'I'll 
send it up in Harmaraelle's little boot«^ when 
I clean 'em.' And so he laughed, and ont 
vrith a gold pencil in the hall, and acribUes 
like fire and tarnation ; and ' here,' says he, 
' deliver thia yourself with safety and speed, 
and you ehall not repent it.* And so, Mar- 
marzelle, knowing I was bnt a poor lad, 
without a place or a character, who might 
aoon be on the wide world, I promised ; and 
I wished to give yon a waning, too. Miss, 
and help off yonr boxes to Bob'a hay-room." 

" Give me the letter," cried Violet, eogerly, 
"and be in the way, pray, in an hour or 
less. Hiatl" 
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"OLor'al if s Miss Polly and the old dragon 
not o-bed yet ;" and Twig, e:diiigiutdung nil 
candle, ran off ; while Violet shut and bolted 
her door, ondiacovered. 

"Are yon asleep, MademoiBelle?" tald 
Miw CrtppB, in a minute afterwarda, trying 
the door. "I hope you are quite well, now. 
I wi«h particularly to see you far a mlnutE ; 
open your door." Therewasnoresource. "I 
have a favonr to beg of you, Gabrielle. Bar- 
ker and I have agreed, to-night, the license 
and all being ready, instead of a vulgar 
wedding, to steal quietly away to church 
to-morrow morning : you must accompany 
me. We shall spend tlie day at Richmond, 
and, perhapB, make a little home-lour ; but 
yon can retnni from the church door with 
Jack. There, that's a love," kissing the 
elected bridesmaid. " Now, do be drest in 
time. Don't you envy me ? but your turn 
will come, dear. Good night." 

The probable nature of the missive in the 
custody of Mr, Twig was, to oia heroine, an 
affair of much greater interest tliau even a 
wedding and the office of brideemaid to the 
prudent Folly, who had discovered that no 
time was to be lost in eecuriug her matri- 
monial felicity. But Twig had either gone 
to sleep, or been afraid to come hack ; for 
three anxiouB hours of broad daylight had 
elapsed before, rapping on the chamber-door, 
he sung out " Marmarzelle's boo-orts!" in 
the manner he had acquired in his first place 

in the iim at W ; and, with a beating 

heart, Violet extricated her letter, and nodded 
in return to the knovring look of Hike, who 
wliifipered her : — 

"I'll take 'em stUl, Miss, to Bob's hay- 

The hasty note of Herbert ran thus : — 

" Dbarbst VioLBT, — The affairs of poor 
Cripps have token a turn which compels me 
to urge you, for your own sake — may I not 
venture to add, for my sake — to leave his 
house immediately. Would that yon had 
never entered itl This I had resolved, at 
all events, to urge upon you in the interview 
which I promised myself the happiness of 
having with you to-day, but which a series 
of most perplexing and unforeseen events 
will, I fear, prevent. I had trusted to find 
my mother's house open to you in tlus emer- 
gency : but her prepossesuous are not easily 
overcome. Delicately as we are utuated, I 
must not, as I at fiist proposed, take you 
away myself, although you were as willing 
to rely upon my prudence as I hope you are 



to confide in my honour and my love : but 
I go, on the instant, to provide a temporary 
lefuge for you ; a sate and lespectabk, if a 
humble one. It u with your faithful old 
nurse. Mistress Linto^i. The person who 
delivers this is honest and reqiectfol, and 
will give yon every aau«tance in his power : 
but it is upon yourself I rely,— upon yonr 
decision and courage, in this, the first of 
many difficultlea which we may have Ute 
liappiness to oiconnter and surmount to- 
gether. I shall be in misery until I hear of 
your being safe in Fleet Street, which unless 
I learn by ten o'clock, I shall be compelled 
to brave all consequences and carry you off. 
But I rely, my own dearest Violet, upon your 
firmness and promptitude where their exer- 
tion is BO needful to us, who, with one heart 
have benceforth but one honour, one inteTee^ 
I*oor Cripps is not so bad as those about 



_ The part of Violet, on receiving this note, 
was easily determined. Shefoand a pretext 
for agun seeing Twig, whose greatest dis- 
trees seemed to be " Marmanelle " not get- 
ling her boxes smuggled off into Bob's hay- 
loft. The main difficulty now was the " ugly 
customers " who, having chai^ of the honse, 
kept possession of the keys, and who were 
still asleep upon Mr. Shuffleton's rich damask 
sofas, on which they had unceremoniously 
thrown themselves. When awakened by 
Twig, though the principal growled a little, 
no opposition was made to a very pretty prl 
who carried nothing with her, not even a 
basket, going out on an errand, and Violet 
found herself alone in the street and witliout 
a home. ComforUess and perilous as was 
that which she had clandestinely forsaken, 
it was not abandoned without pain. Feeling 
that every eye was upon her, leading her 
story in hei face, and half afraid that she 
had taken an improper and rash step ; re- 
proaching herself with leaving the family in 
their distress vrithout B word at parting, she 
flew on, rather than walked, unt^ after 
making more than one wrong turn, she found 
herself in Fleet Street. 

The tenement, of which Mistress Linton 
occupied a floor, in this ancient locality, was 
her own property. The principal floors were 
let to a tailor and milliner, who had taken 
their lot in matrimony together, but with 
whom Marion had few dealings. In her own 
phrase, she "lived within heisel'." Instead 
of using the common kitchen of the sunk 
floor, Mrs. Linton had, by well-planned alter- 
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atjons, fonDcd out of the attic floor a complete 
suite of apBitments for henelf — ahouw within 
a house — of which its owner's great boast 
was, that she " could lock her own stair-foot 
door, and pnt the key in her pouch ; a com- 
fort which Lou'onere, Hving in joint-occu- 
pancy, never knew, living as they do Ayrj&i^ 
piggledj/, and cheekie for chowie, gentle and 
simple, good and ill, a* through ither." 

Marion flattered herself that she had apart- 
ments which, both from their comfort and 
Beclusion, were not unworthy of receiving 
" a bom gentleman's " daughter in distress. 

It was with some faintness of heart and 
misgiving that Violet timidly rung the bell 
at the door up two pair of stairs which shut 
in this Scottish fortalics, in the heart of 
London. The cousciousuess of her very 
delicate situation, and the recollection of the 
gruff and homely, if not rude manners of her 
patroness, did not lessen the sense of shrink- 
ing apprehension, far which there was never 
less cause. The door gave way at once, as 
if Marion had stood behind it ; and there she 
was, her shrewd and intelligent features 
beaming with cordial welcome, ready to re- 
ceive her expected guest. 

"You knew, then, I was coming?" 

"And glad and proud was I to hear it. 
Ower lang amang that crew o' rieving tink- 
lers, hiuny ; but," and making a signal of 
silence, while slightly pointing to the repons 
below, she carefully bolted inside her "ain 
stair-fit door," and Uien ushered her guest op 
the narrow and rather dark, but neatly car- 
peted stairs, and suddenly threw open the 
door of her parlour, of which the sunny light- 
ness, the extreme neatness, and even elegance, 
made Violet start, and half scream with 
delighted surprise. The dwelling was more 
like the lantern of a light-house than an attic 
floor in Fleet Street. It was in the back of 
the house, looking to the Thames, and com- 
manding a gay sweep of view, bounded by the 
Surrey hills. 

" It te a decent bit pairt," said the flattered 
landlady, in reply to Violet's exclamatory 
compliment, " and maybe cost twa or three 
bawbees striking out the outshot window, 
and making the other bits of repurs and 
easements ! but what is world's gear with- 
out world's comfort. A proud woman its 
mistress will be, if ye find it a pleasant 
hame till a better offer : but the coflee is 
ready and hot, and ye have had a race this 
morning, Pm thinking. Hiss Violet." 

A ^Iver coflce-pot was ummering over a 
spirit-lamp of the same metal, and, on a 



rather small table, covered with snowy 
damask linen, brealdast was set out wiUi 
peculiar neatness. There were even fresh 
flowers, and cream, and Scottish marmalade, 
— the whole served in delicate china, 

" I would like weel to make ye comibrt- 
able," said the hostess, kindly. 

"And this is the very seat of comfort. 
How havB you contrived to make so nice a 
home out of a London garret, and to gather 
so many elegancies, and even lujturies about 
you i " 

The open window of the airy chamber in 
which Violet had deposited her bonnet, ad^ 
mitted the soft, fresh breeze from the river, 
that moved the light muslin curtains of the 
little French bed, which Violet afterwards 
learned had been hastily put up early that 
morning for herself ; for Marion's dwelling 
had hitherto contained but one substantial, 
old-fashioned bed. 

" I was bred amang the great folks, and 
like things right and tight about me ; and, 
in my line, I have had good opportunities to 
pick up an orra thing or twa, as a bit china, 
or an auld-fashioned bit o' silver wark, or 
the like o' that ebony knock on the bracket 
aboon the buffet — they say it was the Duchess 
of Marlborough's ; or that japan clock — it is 
real japan the case ; and the auld spinnet — 
to think o' me buying a spinnet ! a spinning- 
wheel would be liker me ; but I have ane, 
too, ben the houue, a cock-up, made o' cedar- 
wood, with ivory virls. "They say it was 
Queen Mary's — no the Queen o' Scots, but 
Dutch William's Queen : but they may be a' 
lees thae clatters." 

" Your house is a perfect museum of curi- 
osities and beauties." 

" It's weel eneuch ; but I'm proud o' tiie 
spinnet, since you are here. Miss Violet, Keep 
a thing seven years, and ye'll get use for it, 
they say : but it's far travelled that spinnet. 
It's been ower the Border and back again. 
It belanged to the auld Duchess Anne, of 
Monmouth and Bucdeuch, they say ; though 
I'll no just uphaud that. But I have walth 
o' books, too ; ye'll no need to feel languor 
here, I hope. There's Bums, and Allan 
Ramsay, and the Marrow, and Logan's Ser- 
mons — that was a present, and no my choice 
of a divine — and some o' Sir Walter's 
nonsense, and the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
Christopher North, who is far mur naturaler, 
to my thought, and gars me mony a time 
rive my cheeks wi' laughing by my lee-lane 
here. I dare say pussey there thinks I'm 
daft." 
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" Yon liye in FwiyUnd," said Violet, aj^- 
proftdung the Urge brow! window, and gaz- 
ing out apOD tiie bird's-eye prospect, vliere 
tbe endless variety of objects was seen as if 
by a camera obscnra. 

"A fairy land in wlilcli ye maun dree 
yonr wierd for a time," replied Marion, smil- 
ing gradoualy. "But ye mann take some 
break&Bt before we have ony farUier speaic, 
thongh I ken fine what yonr een an asking. 
Meat and mass never hindered waik." 

They sat down ; and Marion, in a distinct 
and solenm voice, reverently craved a bless- 
ing Dpon the "o^red mercies," and breakfast 
was begun. If there was any tiling amiss, it 
might be tlie exceadve presmire of hospitality. 

" I have not made so good a breakfast in 
England," said Violet, in warding off fieeh 
attempts ti) force food down her throat. 
" Every thing is so excellent and so nice ; 
and — I suppose Mr. Herbert called ? " 

" On, ay did he, or how shonld I have 
kenned I was to have the pleaaoie of getting 
yon to royeel for a gliff, hinny ? But I have 
never been ahle to fa' int« the fashion o' the 
hui^ry London breakfasts, lang as I bae 
aojounied in the tents o' Kedar j a bit wiiened 
toast, Bcarted ower wi* a scruffin' o* butter, 
and a blasb, o' tea, without milk or creem ; 
bnt if Hr, Charles had sooner advertised me, 
I could have had a rizard haddock, as well 
as a caller egg for ye." 

" Many, many thanks 1 bnt indeed you are 
too good to me ; yon must not mind me so 
much, else I shall fear that I am trouble- 

" Ne'er say that word again," said Marion, 
hastily. " But I see ye are hungrier for my 
news than my refections, which b but natural; 
sae just sit ye down a blink, and crack to the 
canary ; the cat and him are grand freends ; 
we are a weel greeing family up in the 9clat«s 
here. I cannot say one word till all my odds 
and ends are put to rights about me." 

Violet amnsed herself with observing the 
quiet neatness the despatch without bnsUe, 
with which this notable housewife restored 
her gala breakfast equipage to its place, and 
arranged her bird-cage, her "lamp-o'-ligfat" 
parloQT, as she called it ; yet, imperceptibly, 
Marion's young guest sunk Into reverie. 

" Hech ! bnt that was a lang deep ngh to 
come from so young a Imast, Hiss Violet ; 
d'ye ken the freit <rf our country, my dear, 
that at every ngfa « red drap o' lifle's blood 
falls from the heart? Ye mann have been 
tyning mony draps of your young heart's 
blood of late, I fear, hinny T " continued the 



old woman, sitting down by Violet, and say- 
ing, in yet kindlier and more earnest tones, 
" And now, dear haim, what think ye is to 
come o' yet" 

This was one of those questions that are 
mnch more easily put than answered. 

" Alas I I cannot tell 1 " replied Viole^ in 
patiietic and desponding tones. 

"Weel, weel, I was an anld fool to epeer. 
At a' rates, Jewel, ye must not let down your 
heart, — that is, a'thegither down ; for if it be 
between Mr. Cbaries and yon, as I jalonae — 
na, as he as good as teUed me, when be 
knocked me up out o* my bed yesfn'en, for 
he is an honourable gentleman — though 
there may be a crook in your lot jnet at tiie 
first, if ye are haitfa leal and true-hearted, 
which I cannot misdoubt, a' will come right 
at the last — I cannot fear it." 

Violefs soft moist eyes beamed sweet 
thanks for this consolatory hope. "Mrs. 
Herbert," continued Uarion, " is, no doubt, 
a lirfty, pridefn', scheming woman ; and she 
dotes on Mr. Charles, whom she thinks mair 
than worthy of the Princess Boyal of Eng- 
land, if we had ane, let alone Lady lAura 
Temple ; and if she tiicnght ye were to come 
between him and her Ladyship, I believe she 
could see ye at the back-o'-beyont, lady-bom 
though ye be, and bonny innocent laane as 

Another deep involuntary sigh was the 
only commentary. 

" To mend a yonng man's fortune by 
breaking hisheartjisaqneer proof of regard; 
though no doubt, it is a grand match Yearl 
Tarbert's daughter; and Lady Laura, by a' 
aeconnts, is out of her mind for U^ter 
Charles." 

Another deep sigh was, to the garrulous 
old lady, the silent reproof of her inconride- 
late talk ; and, as if afraid of crushing her 
yonng guest too far, she now attempted en- 
couragement. 

"But if ye are his fancy, hinny — and, 
for my part, if I were a young genUeman, I 
never could fancy thees high-mettle stately 
dames — if ye an his fancy, that settles the 
mattn in a aenee ; though, as to Mrs. Hei^ 
bert's consent, I own I see no hope o* that ; 
and for Mr. Charlea to marry without il^ 
would not only be nndutifnl, all matters 
conudeied, but certain beggary and ruin to 
ye both. Now, though I'm fcr from be- 
lieving that it's aye the case that, when 
Poverty comea in at the door Love flies out 
by the window, I fear then is something in 
that, like every ither aold byword ; or, at 
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any rat«, lore findB bnt « eanld And dowie 
fireride. Weal, but m^h nae mair ; that 
doM lue good." 

"I cannot help it," «sid Violet, wdly. 
" When Mr. Herbert comu, I ehall know 
b«tl«r what to think. I liave bnt one right 
course of action — nhalerer is beet for 
Charles ; and that most be to part. What 
would you, my kind friend, who are wise 
and experienced, have done in my painfnl 
circnmBtances ? " 

" Now, Miss Violet, that's a puzzler. The 
wisdom of Solomon coold not manage to 
please a' parties ; so I am gey and feared 
that, at your years I would just have 
pleased myself and him I liked best : — ta'en 
my joe and my chance of his having Uie 
world for the winning — and left the leddy- 
mother to come to hersel* when she tired ; 
though I'm far from saying that would be 
the richt course. Pnir working folk, like 
tue, have the whip-hand o' the gentles tiiere; 
for it's no' what they really want with the 
great folk, bnt what nonsense and bravity 
thay mann hae, whetlter they need it or 
no." 

Mistress Marion was now obliged to go 
ont on honsehold errands, as well as to 
carry the gnUfying intelligence to Herbert 
that their mntnal plan had succeeded ; and 
it was agreed that, ae the safest way, ^^olet 
should be left under lock and key. 

Left alone, and having read over Herbert's 
note at least six times, she tried to amuse 
herself by reading the newspaper, where 
the paragraph, grandly announcing her ap- 
pearance at the private rehearsal, and de- 
tailing her romantic and imaginary history, 
made her cheeks tingle with anger and proud 

"And this tissue of impndent falsehoods 
is to meet the eye of Mrs. Herbert How 
she must despise the heroine of such a tale ! " 

These piunfol reflections dismissed, she 
endeavoured, for the fiftieth time, to imagine 
what detuned Herbert ; how he conld be 
occupied, that at each a crins he conld not 
spare one five minutes to converse with her. 
At all events he could write ; and, perhaps, 
Marion might — nay, she certainly would — 
bring a note from him on her return. 

Making a mental picture of the cnrions 
and valuable antique moveables crowded 
around her, was her next employment, which 
was interrupted by a ringing at Marion's 
■tair-foot bell, gradnally becoming more 
furious, and which, at lengtb, brought out 
some of the other lodgers, to announce to the 

Vofc. 11. 



noisy assailant that Hrs. Linton was pro. 
bably from )iome, and had, as usual with 
her, locked np her apartments. To this the 
voice of Jack Cripps responded, in Jack's 
loudest and most brassy tones, that " the old 
woman might go to the devil and shake her- 
self, bnt that t£ere was a young one certainly 
secieted in her apartments, who had, early 
that morning, eloped from her guardian; that 
be was empowered to find and carry her bock 
to her lawful protectors, and her he would 
have." The faJlor, followed by his lady, the 
milliner, now came forth, to expostulate 
with the clamorous gentleman who startled 
the house from its propriety; bnt Jack 
stormed and swaggered the more, and threat- 
ened the police, that ultimate horror of re- 
spectable London housekeepers ; and that he 
would throw the door on which he thundered 
on its back, if It was not opened : when, at 
this critical juncture, Mrs, Linton herself 
appeared. 

" Break open my door, ye dirty dandy!" 
cried the indignant Scotswoman ; ** let me 
but see you try your hand at it. Open my 
door at your command indeed ! ye needy, 
seedy, swindling skemp ! Gie tiie young 
lady up to your custody, or your father the 
Professor either — that is, allowing I had 
her in mine, of which there b no proof; — 
no, if I wared the last plack in my puree, 
and the last drop of blood in my veins, to 
keep her frae ye, and the pack o' ye. A 
black sight it was when first she saw ye. 
Sae down the stair wi' ye, ere I take the 
besom to ye." 

" I take you witness, ma'am," to the 
milliner ; " you are my witness, sir," to the 
tailor ; " and all of you, that this woman, 
forcibly and illegally, secretes a runaway 
apprentice — my father's articled apprentice — 
whom I am empowered to carry back to her 
master ; and who may be sent to Bridewell 
for her misconduct, with this old lady to 
keep her company." 

Scottish blood conld endure no more, and 
Mistress Marion, making a desperate clutch 
at Jack's whiskers, while the tailor inter- 
fered to keep the king's peace, exclaimed — 
" A prentice ! ye ill-fanred, hsJry-faced, 
misleared knave ! Major Hamilton's daugh- 
ter — a bom gentlewoman, highly connected 
wi* the best blude in Scotland, a fiddler's pren- 
tice ! A bonny like tale." And Marion 
laughed aloud in bitter deririon, shouting 
agiln, " Tramp, sir ! aff wi' y^ or ITl mak 

"I scorn to answer your vulgar abuse, yon 
N0.J3. 
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foal-tongned Scotch beldune," said Jack, 
grandly. "Once more I order yoii to open 
yooT door and give up thegrirl, or I ahall 
fall in the poUce and have iOmmt Dp«n." 

"Af, call the policfe, my bonny man, H 
will save me the tronhle ; for I waa jniit 
thinMng 0* Calling them myself. Have ye 
ony notion whereabout that piettue of the 
naked laddie riding on a goose, Hr. ShnfSe- 
ton was so pnind of, rode off to this same 
morning, or late yestreen T A pictnre that 
cost ^86 ; but a fool and Ua money is aoon 
parted. Bo yon, Hr. Snipson," to the ttulor, 
"that have so long keptlodgers, know any thing 
anent the statutes againat their pawtdng or 
stealing the fdmitnie o' their roomsl" 

"What does the old witch meanV aaii 
Jack, somewhat taken aback, and faltering 
intone, 

" I mean Bow Strttt, and no leas ; to be 
followed in dne time by the Old B^ley, un- 
law ye take the ill-favonred, bristly, pig's- 
face o' ye o^ and never let it darken my 
honest door agun." 

" I tell yon, good folks, this odious wretch 
has a yonng giri locked up in her rooms, 
whom she has sold to a gentleman. That 
girl ig my father's apprentice; yoa will 
sorely assist me to rescue her from ruin." 

" Will ye dare, ye most impudent of profli- 
gates !" bellowed Marion. "Let me at him; 
let me at him, Mr. Snipson. My cormption 
is fairly raised now. Sell her to a gentleman ! 
Zt'syonand the like o' you would put innocence 
into peril and temptation ; and then b news 
of that same the day. But Providence Is 
aye a match for the devil in the long run ; 
and, under Frovidence, her ye mean, ye 
vagahond, ia in the caie of friends, who both 
can and will protect her." 

"Under the protection of Mr. Charles 
Herbert! I snapected as much, ma'am," 
replied Jack, sneering];, " though I scarcely 
expected you to be so nank wiUi me." 

"Let me be guided to baud my hands off 
him," screamed Marion, now fairly shonting 
for the asaistanoe of the civil power. " If ye 
get Botany Bay, or strap for it, as mony a 
prettier man hudone forfarless,ye're blood 
be on your own head, biikie. Let him 
that stirs up a fray beware of the tedding 

How the matter mi^t have ended, it is 
difficult to say ; forJack, seeing afiairs getting 
unpleasant nimbly tripped past his foe- 
woman, and, with a valley of genteel slang 
oaths, promptly took his departure but whist- 
ling as hs descended, to ahow the tailor and 



bis wif^ that he was not afraid. Jack's 
shabby-genteel appearanoe, and the weight 
and consideration of Mrs. Marion as a woman 
of property, and a housekeeper of long stand- 
ing, made exactly the impression which a 
low fellow, apeing the gentleman, running 
in debt on all hands, ani^ above all, bilking 
his tailor, might have been expected to do 
on Mr. and Mrs. Snipson ; to whom the 
most odious and detestable of all human com- 
poonds waa exactly such a character. 

Without pausing to gratify their coriority 
about her alleged inmate, Marion opened her 
door, locked 11^ as usual, inside, and ascended 
to her sattduffi, where she found the fair cause 
of dispute pale and trembling. 

" I must crave ye ten thousand pardons, 
Miss Violet ; ye heard the collieshangie then, 
dear t — The dirty dandy ! " Marion's most 
contemptuous expreseiou of her strongest 
feelings of disgust for filth and finery. " I 
had little to do to file my tongue wi' him. 
If it had not been that I am amaist as nn- 
vrilling to have your young name brought 
into a bmlyiement, or posted through the 
public prents, as Mr. Herbert himself can 
he, I should have laid his feet fast ; hut ye 
would be made come forward aa a vritnees, 
and he reported in the papers, wi' your name 
at full length ; for If a cat kittle in Lon'on, 
now, it maun be gazetted lie next momin'." 

"I am aftwd something very unpleasant 
has happened to Mr. Cripps and his family." 

"An Old Buley business it should have 
been — pack of swindling vagabonds — and 
that unhanged, impudent dog the worst among 
them : but they are, like all such gentry, 
ower weel friended. If a poor starring 
family had played a thousandUi part o' their 
tricks from pure want, it would has been 
transportatjon at the least. 

" Weel, hut I have not fell'd ye I have 
seen Hr. Charles wi' a this, and a glad man 
was he. But I'm glad to see yon smile 
ag^n. He took hand and glove o* tne to 
take the best of cares of ye, till he could 
come himself; though there is some mischief 
the matter wi' him the day, that I cannot 
make out. He's no himsel*. One thing, 
however, I have to cheer ye ; though not 
^m him, but Mr. ShufBeton'a attorney. 
Mr. Charles, like a man of spirit and honour, 
as he is, has redeemed your captivity, what- 
ever that gley'd blackguard means by persist- 
ing in calling yon his father's prentice. Last 
nighty when they met in conclave — anld 
Cripps in the custody of the officer^ and as 
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that's no tried yet — Mr. ChM-lw took the 
whole i^Ettlr, aaent Shaffleton, on hts own 
ehoaUen — and, I warrant ye, ;C1600 will 
not cleat him — on oonditJon that he got up 
yonr indentnrei^ or whatever the black bond 
Is called; so ye an a free woman, hinny, and 
he a e^r-bonnd man, I fear, nnleee he 
oome in hla lady mother's nercj ) foi I'm 
snre he ean no more rdee fifteen hnnder 
than I can fifteen million." 

Violet was orercomo with the conflicting 
feelings to which tills annonncement gave 
rise. 

" 0, what can I do for htm who has act«d K 
nobly by mel" she involuntarily exclaimed, 
clasping her hands pasdonately, while the 
tears burst forth in stieamB. 

" Indeed, hinny, ye mmrt jnst make him a 
good wif^, and a very good wife ; I ken nae 
ither way ye have of making it np to 
him." 

" That is a happiness of wtdch I dare not 

" Hoot, ay ! It wonld be hard if hnE bits 
o' silly women bodies dnrst not have onr bit 
dreams ; but ye must take a morsel of dinner, 
hinny ; I ordered a cutlet or two, and an 
apple fritter, from a place I ean trust ; and 
there's a bottle or two o' good aald idieny 
in that gard-de^nn, with the brass hoops ; 
and that's the callant witli the tray at the 
lower bell. Na ! " continaed Marion, listen- 
ing, " if s that confounded claverin tawple, 
Jenkins, Mrs. Herbert's waitlng-mald, come 
to deliver herself of some nonsense, or else to 
spy out the nakedness o" the land ; but, either 
way, she '11 meet her match here. It's like 
she's so fn* o* news she cannot carry hame 
withont spillin' ; so I 'U let her in, and ye'll 
step into the inner«hanmer, hinny, and never 
heed what she says, fot it* s just as like to be 
lees as truffl." 

Marion seemed to have great faith in locked 
doors ; ehe turned the key upon Violet, and 
went down stairs to admit the lady's-maid. 

Mrs. Jenkins was a person ol immense 
importance in her own way ; and one of the 
first information, particnlaTly in whatever 
related to matters with which she had no 
concern. After recovering her elegant West- 
End fatigne, from ascending so many iflights 
of vnlgar steep st^rs, she annonnrad that 
she had come abrosd about the ontfit of Mr. 
Charles, fn what she delicately termed " under 
wearables." " The careless fellow is so 
accnstomed to depend on m, that I don't 
think he could do more for himself In getting 
a new ci«iMlK'than a baby." 



" Is he going to be married that yon are 
fitting and outfitting the yonng gentleman 1" 
asked Marion. 

"Notthat ucknowof^at least not o^Mal^. 
The truth is, ma'am, duaffifeabl«i will occur 
in the best-r^nlated families; our yonng 
gentleman has got into a scrape and com- 
pletely forfnted fiivonr ; a sad rompns there 
has been about it My Mrs. Herbert diplo- 
matically allowed Mr. Shnffleton's solicitor 
to carry matters yesterday to extremity with 
these Cryppes or Croppes, or whatever they 
are, to shame Mr. Charies out of an InUmacy 
so very improper, and the foolish young man 
has plunged himself the more deeply into the 
volcano. He has, tittre now, been Inveigled 
by an artful and immoral girl Into a Icsf-a- 
gong dangtrtvte." 

" A what, said ye % " interrupted Marion, 
gmfSy. 

"A connexion, ma'am, which young 
gentlemen wiil form with improper creatures 
of the other sex, not of the most moral kind ; 
and which English modesty veils under the 
delicades of a foreign language," responded 
the refined waiting-maid. 

"It's a confounded lee! and that's plain 
brtud Scotch, as ye may tell your leddy mia- 
trees frae me, or whoever else says the same 
to ye. If Mr. Charles is attached to a yonng 
gentlewoman, who is his full equal in blude 
and birth, or if he has made her an oil^r of 
marriage, it is all in honour and innocence, 
FU be sworn, as becomes them baith ; and 
that I have from a sure qnarter." 

" Indeed, ma'am I Well, to be snre, great 
liberties are taken with yonng ladles' names; 
even I myself have been victimized in that 
style. But it most be all a mistake," con- 
tinned Jenkins, with a sarcastic tii. " Tou 
ought to know better than a eonfidaiiial like 
your humble servant. It can't be true that 
B^ lady has cut off her stepson with a shil- 
ling, and settled the whole of her fine fortune 
on the younger children of lady Laura 
Temple, when she shall be Lady Laura Her- 
bert ; or, failing that, upon Lady La. herself. 
The truth is. Mistress linton, we saw that 
nothing but strong diplomatic measures could 
save thatmieguidedyonthfrom ruin; Charles 
goes abroad immediately as ambassador-nii 
under the EarL Lady La, dear creature, 
accompanies her noble father ; our young 
man forms a member of the family ; so it is 
all «n trainff, as we say. Ton vriU, I fancy, 
find my information, pretty correct, ma'am," 
continued the lady, rising with dignity. 

*■ And has Hester Chatles really agreed 
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U> go abroad?" inquired Mre. Linton, some- 
whiit taken aback. 

"la lie stark mad, think y«? An extra- 
vagant, self-willed young man, without a 
ahilling, but what my lady pleaees to give 
him, d^ute my lady's plans for his own 
hononr and advantage indeed 1 However, 
entra twvi, and under the aeal of confession, 
■a yon ar« an old adherent, like myself, of 
the family, I think I may be a little more 
frank. But if one word should transpire to 
alarm the delicate pride of Lady La. about 
thia creature " 

"Then ye better keep your news to your- 
sel, mem." 

But His. Jenkins brooked no rach check. 

"We have but one coarse to take with car 
young man : he mvrf go abroad ambaasador- 
anb, aa I said ; and, in due time, marry Lady 
La. ; or walk into the Fleet if be please ; for 
he haa taken engagements upon himaelf for 
that improper girl, from which, without help, 
he never can extricate himself. Well, yester- 
day, the King, who quite sweara by our 
&tend the Earl, aenda for him post hake to 
Windsor— her Hiyesty, the Q,ueen, lately 
tau^t Lady Ijl, who ia quite a prime faroui- 
ite, a new stitch in knitting, that Til ahow 
yon some day — and dubs him ambassador, 
when he drirea post to oni house in the Park, 
and proposes the sub-ship for our misled young 
gentleman. Hy Hra. Herbert quite jumped 
at the offer. ' It has always been my am- 
bition,' she remarked, ' to see Charles devot- 
ing hia talents to the service of king and 
countiy.' " 

" ITie country is TOstly obligated to her 
and the like of her," remarked Harion, 
gmffly, and not at all sure bow this arrange- 
ment might affect the feelings or interests of 
her gueat in the inner-room. 

"Well, but there was a counter diplomacy 
on foot, most afflicting to us ; — the very means 
taken to bring the swindlers to justice, a sad, 
low, immoral set, those to whom you — and I 
am aore inadvertently — let Mr. ShnfHeton's 
house, ma'am, — turned agvnst ua ; and in 
the general break-up, our foolish boy is in- 
veigled to take the girl into keeping ; and, 
would you believe it, fought a duel about her 
this morning, with our old family friend. Sir 
Gooige Lees. Hiat! what noise is that? 
sure no one orerheaia na, ma'am." 

" Go on," cried Marion, impatiently staring 
and bunting. "He waa not hurt, any way?" 

" no, only a trifling graM in the occi- 
pntal i^^na : no wound save in bononr 1 
Tha^wmyladya^d, — ' that is deadly.' ^ 



was half frantic ; the family solicitor killed 
B. horae in driving round in a cab to gag all 
the editors. But the fracas will get wind ; 
and fancy the foolish boy meeting his best 
friend Sir George on the hostile field about 
such a paltry concern as that, and telUng my 
lady to her face, that he would marry her 
to-day yet, if she would have him ; there 
waa no other course left him, as a man of 
honour, and that my lady only precipitated, 
by her rash interference, what must be." 

"Bravely said. Master Charles. It's 
juat like ye: — but it's a ravelled hasp alto- 
gether," said Marion, hoarsely. 

" As if to exasperate us beyond mdnrance, 
what does Madame Ramsden to-day, on 
hearing the Grippe were turned out of doors 
in di^;race, but send in a bill which the girl 
had run up with lier, one day that our poor 
inhtnated Charles took the very great liberty 
of putting her into our carri^e ; when, like 
a true female swindler of the first water, she 
drove round among our tradespeople, and ran 
up enormoua bills for goods of all sorts." 

" That would be Uisa Polly." 

"No,tiie other Mias." 

"I'll hardly believe that." 

"OhjlKcauaedte ia Scotch ; 'good patriot- 
ism, but bad logic,' as my late lady said one 
day." And Mrs. Jenkins, now on her feet, 
and smiling at her own irit, twitched her 
shawl, while she aimed another dagger. 
" Nothing can be more illibet»l, I am aware, 
than national reflections, ma'am, which are 
quite cut in good aociety ; and, no doubt, 
improper female characters may he found 
even in England ; but a circmnatance oc- 
curred, immediately before I came abroad, 
that you will allow really was a little too 
much. Fancy this creAtore sending her 
boxes into oar house, to be taken caro of for 
her, after ahe had gone off to our deluded 
boy — sent, no donb^ by hia direction. I 
thought it a duty incumbent upon me to 
apprise my lady, 'Any thing but this I 
could liave forgiven,' ahe observed. I never 
aaw her so angty before. ' This is unpar- 
donable insult to my widowed roof. My 
husband's son must learn that it b possible 
to press me too far.' Yet, so dotingly fond 
is she of this unpardonable young man, that, 
if his di^race could only be concealed from 
Lady Laura, ajid he could be coaxed and got 
abroad with the Earl, I fear ahe would have 
the weakness to forgive him all." 

" I un not jnst sura of how for hergracions 
forgiveness is needed," said Marion. "We 
have a' something to forgive to ane anither ; 
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though I aAi w&e to think bo much Bhould 
har« come between such aeax and de&r 
friende. She was bo fond and proud o' Mm; 
and he was as fond of her as ever real son 
was of true mother." 

A fdnt groan from the adjcoobg apart* 
m«nt startled the waiting-mud. 

"I b^ your pardon ; but I was not aware 
yon bad company," said Jenkins, oolooring. 

** I have company, mem, and good com- 
pany, but safe company too ; so ye need not 
fear for a' ye hare said here, though ye 
ahoold be cautious <y your tongue elsewhere. 
And now, good afternoon to ye ; let ns me 
keep you longer from preparing Mr. Charles* 
outfit ; it may be nee^d." 

When Marion, her visiter fairly down 
st^ia, unlocked the door of the chamber, its 
inmate fixedly looked on her in silent, un- 
utterable anguish. 

" Dinna look to me that awftil way, hinny 
sweet. Sorely ye cannot believe the half of 
that prying pyet*a clavers. Hera is but the 
chamber-mud's gospel, according to the key- 
hole ; and ill-hearing makes iU-rehearslng. 
If there be truth in it, we will soon hear a' 
the outs and ins from Muster Charles him- 
self. And was no ys proud to bear what he 
said o' yon, dearest? A rash word it waste 
his proud mother, too ; but he said nearly 
the same thing in substance to myself this 
fbreuoon ; — ' Mrs. Idnt^n, ye most give ine 
Miss Tiolet, and your blessing, when I come 
next to see you, an' I'll no believe myself a 
e^ mined man ; do prepare her to accept 
me.' Only he said it, no doubt, in English ; 
but that, ye ken, comee to the same thing. — 
And irtiat is mur, since a' has come t« a', I 
think ye maun just take him aff hand." 

"How shall I deserve his matchless lovef 
cried Violet, rising up from the bed upon which 
she had flung herself In anguish ; and her 
eyes gleaming as if with the sudden inspira- 
tion of high resolution, she went on : — "I 
have but one couree left, and if if fails, honour 
forbids that I should longer shrink or throw 
from me th% crowning blessing of my life, 
the immediate hope of being Herbeit^s wife. 
Oh, let me now dewrve that dear happiness, 
by proving myself not wholly unworthy of 
it, and I leave the rest to Heaven." 

<* What, dearest Miss Violet, do ye mean t 
Sit down, hinny ; ye are siur flurried." 

" No, no ; I cannot rest I will go to Mrs. 
Herbert, and will throw myself at her feet : 
I wiU tell her the whole truth ; I will com- 
pel her to listen to me — for the friendleea 
or^uui'a Bake ; for the sake of honour and 



womanhood ; for his sake, so inexpreeribly 
dear to us both. And 1 have a presentiment 
that she will listen to me. I will put my 
heart, my fate into her hands !** 

Mrs. Marion looked, for a minnte, as if 
overcome, and as if fearful that her young 
friend was going deranged ; but she was a 
woman of clear head and strong character, 
quite capable of comprehending the course of 
action which Violet indicated, and gradually 
her troubled eye cleared and brightened, and 
she too rose, saying with solemnity — 

"Then go; and the Lord speed your 
errand ! and He vrill, for surely this is His 
inspiration. Ught is comin' in on us out of 
darkness. But let me help ye to dress, 
hinny; or willl lin for a coach?" 

** Come witii me yourself ; that will be 
better— «nd no time be lost." 

And this was done. Though, on reaching 
Mrs. Herbert's house, and having' ascertained 
that she waa alone, Marion contrived to 
smuggle her prot^^ up stairs without the 
knowledge of the vigilant lady's-maid, she 
alsojudgedit better not to tarry herself, save 
just to see Violet rush in and throw herself 
at that lady's knees. 



Hbs. Hbbbebt sat, sad and solitary, in a 
comer of her el^ant drawing-room — a book 
lying open on the small table near her easy 
chair — sunk in mournful reverie, and the 
traces of tears still viuble on her pale face. 
When Violet^ bent on the enterprise described 
in the last chapter, silently glided in and 
knelt before her, she started to her feet tn 
agitation, at once recognimig in the intruder 
the subject of her thoughts. 

" Forgive me, madam, oh, forgive me I " 
cried the suppliant. " If I have forced myself 
into your presence, it is because I am the 
most wretdied creatnre upon earth ; and, 
save you, there is no one con aid me." 

Mrs. Herbert stood like one struck dumb; 
when Jenkins, her mud, who had gained 
tidings of the stranger, and of Marion's 
mantEDvre to procure the secret interview, 
entered hastily and much flurried, crying — 

"Miss Cripps— the youngest Miss, ma'am. 
Did Mis. Herbert expect to sea Miss Cripps V 

" Certainly I did not espect," replied the 
lady, hesitatingly ; for the clasped beseeching 
hands, and expressive face of the distiMsed 
and agitated young creature now trembling 
befote her, involuntarily softened her voice 
and manner; — ^"not any one," she added ; 
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'^ but, J pvsBuniei tho yomig lady haj ^i| ainft^ 
vith me. You may withdraw, JenHus," 

"Don't you fancy she may be mad, 
ma'am," whiapaied Jenkins, "to run up 
■tairs like a 'wild thiog, witlwut being an- 
nounced. I shall have the men-servanU at 
Jiand in case she almuld be violent To have 
the audacity to disturb His. Herbert the very 
day after Madame Samsdeu's ngly busineHB; 
and the carriage and trunks 1 " vrhiapeMd 
Jenkins, who had drawn tlie lady off, affect- 
ing great alarm for bisr personal saisty. 

Violet felt Mis. Herbert's keen questioaing 
eyenpon hei, and summoned all her resolution. 
She recalled to memory the confidence which 
Herbert had eo lately said he placed in her 
energy and flnnnesi. The remembrance was 
invigorating. It was for his sake as much 
IS her own that she had come hither ; for 
lim shs was called upon to act in this deli- 
aate onetgency ; and auction cams in aid 
of understanding : the child, the timid, bash- 
ful girl, melted at once into the devoted, but 
intelligent and spirited woman. 

" I am not mad," she said, gently smiling, 
"though I own my present conduct bafSes 
apology. My friend. Mis. Marion Linton, 
who accompanied me hither, will vouch for 
my sanity." And she continued, turning to 
Jenkins — "Yon need not fear to leave me 
alone with your lady." 

Tm here, hinuy, to baok ye," said a 
voice ; and Mistiess Marion, who was not 
far oS, ventured to advance, and to tell Jen- 
is that the young lady bad very confiden- 
tial and private business with Mts. Heibert. 

" Miss Cripps confidential business with 
oe ! " replied Mrs. Herbert, haughtily and 
coldly. 

" You are under a great mistake, mem, if 
ye think i^ young lady has ony connexion 
with the clan of fiddlin' swlngleis that 
Bpnlyie the public under that name ; and if 
ye wad be so gracioos as to hearken till her 
Btoiy be told, ye'U maybe have do came to 
lepent your goodness to the fatherlesa and 
motherless orphan." 

"Ordinary courtesy imposes this much on 
me," replied Mn. Herbert, dviily ; " though 
I cannot imagine the cause of so singular a 
reqtusL Will you show the young lady and 
her friend to my dressing-room, Jenkinal — 
I hope I do not encroach on your time too 
far, ma'am, if I request yon to wut for a 
few minutes before I can listen to the gforyt" 

Violet, colouring slightly at the insulting 
emphasis, curtsied, and withdrew as directed, 

" The HOfy, quo' she I " said Marifin, when 



they ware left abue, and miroiir.king Mrs. 
Herbert's stately manner and san»stic tone. 
" Bat she wants to prepare herself, my dear. 
For as grand as she speaks and looks, she 
was shaking, every limb o' her, like an aspen 
leaf, and as white as my mutch : and what 
business has she to confound yon with the 
gang, in spite o' a' Miuiter Charles or me 
can say— that's if she wad listen ? But she's 
a politic, lang-draugbted gentlewoman, and 
will listen to nothing but what suits lier sin 
purpose." 

" Then tliere is no hope left me ! " sighed 
Violet. 

"What 1— d'ye think Maister Charles will 
be man-sworn, bnak his trotli-plight, and 
gang back o* his wordt" 

"Oh, no, no; that I do not,thou^no{nni 
has been plighted. But am I to blast all his 
prospects in life, to estrange bim bom his 
beBtfrieod,frwn this lady whose disfavour it 
is my deep misfortune to have incwred i " 

" And most causelessly. Ye aie carrying 
this ower far, my hum : ye mann n a forget 
younel a'thegithar. If ye had not guned 
Mr. Charles' heart, I ken none would be 
nadier than this vtry gentlewoman— I'll 
no wrong her behind luir back.i— to have 
befriended a young orphan gentlewoman, in 
your sore i^ht ; andnow^-and I am sure 
it is for no fault of yours though — it is plain 
she oannot abide ye,— ■and all for the sake of 
that lang Leddy Luidera that her pride is set 
upon foi her daughter-in-law. To ^ve her 
the edller, too I My certy, auld Mr. Herbert 
rnoft have been but a mmple man, and her a 
cute mtdam, whsn he put so much in her 

" You will never forgive that diapoulion of 
the fortune," said Violet, smiling, but sadly. 

" Indeed an'tl will no. I telL ye what, 
Miss Violet, it 's no safe to gi'e womenfolk, 
gentle or sample, ower muckle power o' siller, 
or ony thii^ else, till they first get mair 

" Yon are not complimentary to the sex," 
returned Violet, now smiling lather h» 
sadly. 

" It has given me little cause, As lang as 
ye gi'e women-bodiss a' thw ain way, it's a' 
right enoQgh, and they oannot do enough for 
ye ; but onoe eontce them, and I rede ye to 
expect but Kant justice at their hands. 
They want sshk, that'a the truth o't; and 
where man or woman wants sense, though 
they may even have some glimJuering o' 
consinence, never ye expect justice at their 
bands." 
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" Hn. HffilMrt must beliere Uist aba ia 
doing what is beit for her ton." 

" That's tiu Tary miMihief o't — for what 
right haa she to belieye ony such thing) 
None; but jnat because alw likes it beet 
bersetf. Eveiy one best kens when their 
un slioe pinches. Nae doubt, to her, this 
Leddy Imn is a silk and gowden slipper ; 
but if the shoe pinch Hr. Charles' tae, or 
call it but liis com, that isi his notions, or 
Ilia whini% auiely he is po to be plagued for 
hie to pleasure his atopdanu'e pride. The 
tnith is, in a reaaonable way, I'm a Mend to 
troe-ioTe matehea, and j'oung folk auiting 
diemsalTes. Uaniage, so far as I have ob- 
■eired, who am but a single woman of little 
•xperianoe, would need to set out with all the 
regard and good-liking folks can muster;— 
with husbands mair especially, for out aiilj 
sect ar^ fond simple creature^ if we're but 
h»lf-we«l guided. But for Mrs. Herbert to 
give her idol o* quality a husband who, in 
his secret heart, far prefers anotlmr woman — 
and that's yourael, liinny — is waur than daft ; 
and m«n are oontramacions mulls, [mules,] 
Miss Violet, as she or any woman should ken, 
that has bad ony experience <^ them. How 
would she like to hear that, though married 
to Leddy Lanra, he liked another a' the betttr 
that he could never hope to get her; and 
maybe hated ihs poor innocent lady to whom 
pride and plottin' bad yoked him ; hated her 
in spite of himself — or, if it's no hatred, 
wliat is it but worse— lifo-long misery to all 
conoemedl" 

" Yon place the matter in a strong light," 
replied Violet. 

" In the true light, hinny. Though Pm 
far from saying headstrong young foiksbave 
a right to please thsmselvee only ; yet / on 
laying, for Uie Lord's sake. Miss Violet, 
never ye countenance marrying only to please 
others. They take mur than a fitting 
'iponsibility on themselvee who would dare 
to demand that o' theii fcllow-oreatni^ were 
it parent and child." — There waamuch to 
interest Violet's mind in this homely. and 
disjointed talk ; much that was jarring to 
her feelings, though soothing to her hopes. 
The conversation was, however, intemipted 
by a servant annonneiug that "Mrs. Her- 
bert waited for the young lady." 

The lady was found more composed tiian 
before, but quite as statalyin bar civihty. 
She, however, beckoned her vintar to take 
a seat j but Violst, ooriaying, did not sit 
down. " I attempt no tpc^gj for this in- 
tmsion," she &lt«red out. "Save for the : 



sake of one very dear to you, madam, I 
durst not^ umnvit«d, and, I fear, unwelcome, 
have thrust myself into your presence. Mr. 

Cbarlee Herbert, ma'am" and there was 

a pause. 

Thou^ Mrs. Herbert perfectly recollected 
the girl whom she bad seen at the theatre, 
and had met both alone and with Charles on 
the street, near their common residence, and 
whom, in spite of herself, she could not help 
t.hinlring etl«nor(y a very lovely and engaging 
creature, the mention of her son's name 
ruffled her temper ; and, suddenly losing her 
calm dvihty, she quickened the hesitating 
manner of Violet by saying — 

"May I crave, at onee, to learn your 
business with me, ma'am. It must be of 
more than usual urgency, since it makes the 
ordinary forms of society be laid aside." 

" I have dared to thijik bo, else had I not 
been here," returned Violet, finding courage 
in her pnde. "Mr. Charles Herbert has 
done me the honour to give me bis esteemt — 
nay, to pay his addresses to me. Why 
should I conceal that of which I have reason 
to believe you perfectly aware V 

"And yon have accepted them," interrup- 
ted Mrs. Herbert, in a tone of bitter scon, 
and rising from hei chair. "This is scarcely 
intelligence which you, ma'am, could fancy 
particularly agreeable to me." 

"I have not accepted them," returned 
Violet, quietly, but fitioly. " Wonld that I 

"What! you tell ms that you have nnt 
acoapted Mr. Herbert's attentions ! But I 
am not in his confidence. I can know my 
stepson only as the affianced hifsband of a 
most estimable and amiable young lady, of 
high birth, and of excellence that far sur- 
paasee her exalted rank, to whom he was all 
but married, with the warmest approbation 
of friends on bothside^ — and the fairest pro- 
spects of happiness in a fitting and hononj- 
able station in sodety." 

" And these fair and brilliant pmi^eets it 
is my ill fortune to interfere with," faltered 
Fmlet. 

" I have said that in me my son places no 
improper oonfideuoe," said Mrs. Herbert, 
sternly, "Ha whim, a young man's cap- 
rice — I can impute degrading folly to no 
high^ or more stable motive— should have 
interfered, it will, I make no doubt, pass 
away. Mr. Herbert will aarairedly Mme 
time regain his aenaea; aad, I tnst, ere it be 

"Oh, do not speak so severely. lamiaady 
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to do all yoB wish — 1« reDOunce my deuert 
hopes for his sake, that he may do his duty 
and be happy; but not, ma'am — pardon me 
— to hear the wDtiments that Mr. Herbert 
has professed for me so mietakea." 

" ! conclude you hare learned that, unless 
Mr. Herbert many th« lady to whom he was 
engaged " 

"Was he engaged t" interrupted Violet; 
"did he indeed profess to love her 1" 

Mrs. Herbert's fac« fell before the earnest, 
inquiring, nay, rebuking eye of Violet ; but 
she quickly replied : — 

" There are many kinda and d^rees of at- 
tachment, and of what is called love. The 
exalted senUment which the noble lady, to 
whom I refer, is calculated to inspire, may 
di^r from a fond youth's infatnated but 
fleeting admiration of a pretty face, and yet 
afford a much more solid basis for the 
esteem essen^al to the married happiness of 
a man of understanding and honour. I do 
not mean to hurt your feelingly ma'am, by 
what is merely a general observation. I in- 
tended to say, in return for yonr unexpected 
frankness, that the fortune which I held 
solely for the advantage of my son, and as 
the steward of his father, is already settled 
upon the lady whom I had reason to believe 
he was to have the honour to marry ; so that 
fortune as well as respectability is bound to- 
gether in Uiat auspicious union. I talk very 
freely to a mere stranger ; but I have reason 
to think that yon are not nnscqu^ted with 
our family circumstancee, though not pro- 
bably aware till now that tlie young person 
who marries my stepeon, marries a beggar, 
bred in luxury, and without friends, fortune, 
or profession." 

Violet flushed with displeasure from the 
conflict of many feelings, but she kept mlent. 

" The language which I nse may sound 
harsh ; but there is none other that may truly 
describe the condition into which Mr. Her- 
bert's imprudence must plunge him in the 
drcumstances contemplated." 

" Were want of fortune all that is to be 
dreaded, I would not, madam, hare intruded 
upon you to-day," said Violet, mildly. 

" Nay, the lady may be so well endowed 
with worldly gifts, ss to make their absence 
uf less account in the gentleman," said Mrs. 
Herbert, with keen sarcasm ; and the eye of 
Violet kindled and flashed, yet, in an instant, 
she whispered — 

" Yon do not know me, madam, or I feel 
that yon would be kinder in your judgment 
— more just" 



" Pardon me," returned Mrs. Herbert, 
quickly, half-ashamed of herael^ and smitten 
with the candid look and gentle reboke of 
her visiter. "I do not indeed know yon, 
Miss Cripps ; or, pardon again, I believe that 
is not your name." 

" I am not Miss Cripps, madam ; I am 
nobody ; a friendless orphan girl, whom Mr. 
Herbert has honoured and blessed by hia re- 
gard. Yes ! he has sud he loMt me ; and 
though we must part — perhaps for ever— ■ 
I do, I auut believe him \ " and the 



earnestness of herfeatuies spoke exulting beJief. 

" What a strange creature," thought Hra, 
Herbert, fixedly eyeing her. — " Is she mad 
or very artful ; or an enthusiast like poor 
Charles himself! Can she fancy that she ia 
able to fool me as she has fooled him V The 
idea was irritating, and Mrs. Herbert quickly 
said — " Since BO very good an underetanding 
aubmsts between you and Mr. Charles Her- 
bert, ma'am, I fancy it entirely nnneoessary 
to take me farther into your confidence, 
espedally as yon must know, young woman, 
that it cannot be in the least agreeablBto my 
feelings. Was it to annoy or to insult me 
with my lost son's infatuated folly — was it 
to triumph over my distiess, that you came 
hither!" 

" Oh, no, no ! Alas, you do not know me I 
I came but to kneel at yonr fee^ as I do now, 
to entreat that Mr. Herbert may be leetoied 
to your favour ; and that in a little time, a 
very little time, I may pase away a&d be 
forgotten : — I am come to place my bte in 
your hands ; to bid you di^oae of me, dedde 
for me." 

" Singular girl ; but rise, I entreat yon, 
and sit down by me ;" and the lady, taking 
the poor young creature's cold and paaiv« 
hands, Violet was placed on a sofs, where 
Mrs. Herbert sat down fay her, 

" Am I, as I flatter myseU^ to understand 
that you see the propriety of putting an end to 
yonr intercourse — the propriety I mean of — 
of — yourbreakingoffyour engagement, if it 
ever went so far, with Mr. Herbert ; of forget- 
ting the unfortunate attachment, which l>odes 
no good to either of yon, and which to him is 
certain ruin. I have dealt frankly with 
you. Mr. Charlea Herbert may, indepen- 
dently of me, mairy whom he will. I have 
shown you the inevitable and distressing 
consequences to himself, and whoever may 
be connected with him." 

" You do not yet understand me, madam," 
replied Violet. " It is enough that through 
me he shall never forfeit the esteem and 
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ftlfection of th« mother whom he loves so 
dearly, values so highly. It was in telling 
me of the tender affection, the cordial, en- 
dearing, and confidential Intimacy subsisting 
between you, tluit he first taught me the 
more to love himself." 

Mrs. Herbert's generous feelings were at 
last fauly tonctied. She hastily bent for- 
ward, as if to embrace the weepbg girl, bat 
stopt short, saying — "Yon are a strange, a 
very strange, and a very dunning creature. 
Bo not mistake me, however ; yon can never 
be my dangler : nay, lake away your sweet 
pleading eyes : there is but one woman on 
earth, who, with my consent, can ever be 
Charles Herbert^s wife. .... And he 
talked to yon of onr uncommon afTectionl 
Very uncommon, I believB,iDsncha relation 
as ours. Is he aware of your present visit 
tomei" 

" No, indeed : all day I have not seen Mr. 
Herbert." 

"I presume he has been pretty closely en- 
gaged," replied Mis. Herbert, smiling for 
the first time. " It u then your own spon- 
taneous movement, to your own good sense 
I owe this visit ? I cannot enough pruse 
your vrisdont— nay, your generosity. Clurles, 
in his present humour, would scruple at no 
degree of folly, though I cannot flatter you 
that he might not aflerwards regret his pre- 
cipitance ; perhaps impute a little blame to 
the more innocent party. I conclude that 
you mean instantly to return to your friends 
in Scotland. I have undentood from 
Charbs, that yon ore not altogether happy 
in Mr. Cripp^ family; besides, they are un* 
pleasantly situated at piesent." 

" I have no friends in Scotland, nor any 
where else," replied Violet, sadly. 

" No near relatives, yon mean. Yon have 
had the misfortune, as I learn, to lose your 
parents ; but friends you must have. I wish 
that I could in any way contribute to the 
happiness of one whoee present line of con- 
duet fills ms with admiration." 

These were flattering words ; yet the 
heart of her to whom they were addressed, 
was rinklng and faiaU The loneliness, the 
hopelessness of her coniBtion, brought before 
her by Mrs. Herbert's remarks, contrasted 
with ike happiness which she thus volunta- 
rily, and perhaiA unwisely, surrendered, 
from an overstrained sense of what was best 
for him for whom she had presumed to judge. 
Circumstances had rendered necesssiy the 
immediate union for which Herbert had 
■ned, and of which he had already that day 



spoken to her through her humble but 
maternal friend. As her husband alone 
could Herbert give her that protection which 
her present condition required ; and though 
Violet thought with glowing disdain of htr 
reputation, Iter honour, depending one iota 
upon the casual breath, whether of praise or 
calumny, she also keenly felt what was due 
to herself. After a nlence of some length, 
she said : — 

" I have not yet spoken all that is in my 
heart I came to eay, that without your 
approbation I will never many Mr. Herbert, 
but on one condition." 

" You are a noble-minded, sensible crea- 
ture ; and I cannot say how much I admin 
youi spirit and understanding," intermplad 
the somewhat hasty, and delighted lady ; 
"but do tell me all that is in your heait. 
Sunshine and peace must soon gladden It, 
if your conduct is what I expect. Yon giva 
up Charles " 

"Alas, madam, do not try me too far. 
To-day Mr. Herbert has let me know, through 
Mistress Linton, that at all hazards, and for 
reasons which ought to make him tenfold 
more dear to me, he desires our immediate 
union. The only friend I have in this great 
city — a humble, but a sinoere and aflec&nate 
one — says that, in the painful drcumstances 
that have arisen, I owe it to myself, and as the 
woman honoured by Mr. Herbert's choice, to 

consent; for " and Violet reddened with 

proud shame ; and with the beautiful scorn, 
which gave a new and higher character to her 
lovely face, continued — "They say that I 

eloped with Mr. Herbert; Oat I But 

I cannot further d^rode myself by explana- 
tion. Will you, madam, his mother, be your- 
self my protector ; or does honour plead with 
love for our immediate marriage 1" 

Mrs. Herbert — a woman of warm and gene- 
rous senmbilities, though too much und^ the 
conventional influences to wliich fashionable 
Bodety, more or less, bends all its members, 
and to which a strong attachment had, for 
the time, made, as she fancied, her son un- 
wisely indifierent — was now deeply afeeted. 
With fervent admiiation she clasped in her 
arms the giri who made this proposition, 
saying aSectionately — 

" Noble creature I yes, I will be your 
protector, against this and every base infiuny. 
Welcome to my home and bosom 1 If any 
woman, save Laura Temple, could deserve 
my Charles, it is you, sweet Violet! You 
see I have already learned your pretty name. 
What a load you have taken from my hearty 
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In testoiing mj sou to me. It ia death to 
me to qn&ml with Charles." 

Violet could not folly participate m all 
these raptnieB; yet^ many humiliating apptc' 
henMona were ailayed by Hub frank offer of 
an hououiablfl and safe ac^lnm ; and the 
BDotbing idea that, by her means, Herbert 
was reconciled to his best friend, promised U> 
spread peace in the bosom in which hope was, 
probably, not yet quite extinguished. 

Mis. Herbert was not a woman to do any 
thing by halves where her affections were 
interested. An earthquake in the Regent's 
Park would not have snrpiised Jenkins more 
than the order given te her that tlie honse- 
moid shonld prepare a parlicnlsr chamber 
described, for bar gneet ; and that •Tenkins 
should accommodate her from Mrs. Herbert's 
wardrobe witli whoteTer she required for tbs 
nighL Mrs. Herbert's next and most plea- 
sant duty was to extend the olive branch to 
her son, with which she proposed immediately 
sending forth Mrs. Marion to the Albany. 
The missive intrusted to this fiuthfnl emis- 
sary, bore the important tidings that Miss 
Hamilton was safe under the roof of the 
writer, where she was to remain for the 
present as the gneet of Mrs. Herbert, and 
probably afterwards as her companion. 
"AH was forgiven, forgotten ; all would be 
arranged: letthe past be buried in oblivion:" 
yet Charles was delicately informed, that it 
was expected he was to hold himself in readi- 
ness to accompany the Earl of Tarbert to 
Germany, and that tlie preparations were in 
a forward state. By the promptihide of the 
solicitor, the fracas with Sir George Iieee had 
been hudted up without getting inte the 
newspapers, and pecuniary matters would 
soon be in trun for onongenunt. 

Not finding Herbert at his chambers. Mis- 
trees Marion, having left the note willi his 
servant, returned to her own bonae, where 
she found him in the act of coming down 
stairs after a rain attempt to gun odminioo. 

" The bonny bird is flown away, Muster 
Charles," sud Marion, with an air of mirth 
that showed there waa no oaosa for alarm ; 
for Herbert did look olaoned : "and where 
has ahe lighted, think ye 1 but I 'U give ye 
three guesses for that." 

" Miag Hamilton cannot liavs l>een so 
unkind as to have set off for Jersey, without 
even seeing me," said ba, " after tbe serious 
message which I am sue you delivered to 
her." 

"Jfa — no just sa«£ar. What wad ye 
think if she had flown over tower and tree, 



mast and Steele, to find a coiy modier-nest 
wi' ane Mrs. Herbert i' the R^ient's Park." 

" You do not mean it, Marion t " 

"Ay, but in good troth do I ; — tbat'sa 
cut aboon the common, is it no, Moister 
Charles 1 To think of Miss Violet casting 
her glamour ower Mrs. Herbert as weel as 
ower you and me, which was mair easy and 
natural ! " 

"It looks witeihery indeed," replied Herbert, 
with animatjon. "If I conld believe tliis, 
it would make me the happiest of men. My 
mother, if she once know, cannot &il to love 
Violet — prejudice must give way. She has 
already, Uien, felt Violet's foscinations !" 

" She is there sura enough, billeted in your 
un chaununer ; I 'm no just so sure, though, 
that all is to end fair at once, like tlie peacock 
toil of auld ballant or playbook ; though ho 
far so good. But to think of the high spirit 
of the bit gentle creature, for as backwatd 
and diffident as she is of her nature. " Ye'U 
ne'er ken what spirit is in some lassies till 
they an tried. Now she may defy the Cripps 
and Crimps. — The dandy dyvour, the gloy d 
son, was after Miss Violet this forenoon. 
The auld ane is in Wbitecross prison, they 
tell me." 

" Then I am sure you gave th« fellow bis 
errand for his pains, — or a warm reception." 

" What think ^ I should have done, Maister 
Charles i for, I don say, Miss Violet thinks 
me an auld randy 1 " 

" Kicked him down stairs, in the first 
place," replied Herbert, laughing. 

" Atweel ! and I boo done many a worse 
torn in tay time ; and I 'm able for this, loo, 
if I am vexed and made fractious." 

Herbert laughed. The report of Jock's 
attempt helped te reooncile him to the dis- 
appoinbnent of not finding Violet here, and 
made him the more rejoice at the thought of 
her security, which had indeed removed a 
load from bis mind. He was damped again — 
for what so fluctuating as a lover's moods — 
when, in answer to his warm exjireseion of 
thanks to Mistiess Linton for her unceasing 
kindness, before hastily taking leave to pro- 
ceed to the Begent's Park, that sagacious old 
woman, advised him to go to bis chomben 
first and read tus mother's letter. 

" I 'm no just sure that it's i' the bond that 
you ore to gong courtin' under that leddy's 
roof, though she has kindly ta'en in the 
young orphan gentlewoman, maybe to keep 
her out o' harm's way. Ye '11 no find Mrs. 
Herbert sae simple a body as me vri' young 
folk ; and imle«d, Maister Charles, to be 
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pUin vi' ya, I ooold not either lura bad 
yvauft g^lantfl liV^ yoit oomiiu alHWt my 
quiet honM. It might has gattu a liDgb 
maiden like me a light name in the gate-and." 
And Harion laaghed off tlie imaginad ahaip 
point of her jeat. 

"You Icnow the natom of my piwmt 
errand. I hail fondly hoped that Violet, 
aituatad as we am, would have been mine 
with all the daqtatcb whioh the foHsa of 
mairiage permit. Thii was tha object of my 
present rieit, aa much a« tba pUaauie ot 
seeing yonr guest and yon." 

" Nae doubt, then is great pleasure to a 
jonng ge n tle m a n in aomiag to tee ao auld 
wife like me I However, that's all past r 
new lMrds,naw laws. Hipster Charles, giBOe 
Hiss Violet is is the goad onstody and ward 
wbeie we would both beat like to see ber, 
that may aiblins make a total change of 
views ; or, at any rate, a delay ef maasurae." 

This was meant for a fishing obserradon ; 
but Herbert either failed to peraaiva ite drift, 
or was not dispoaed to be comnmniaatJTa. 
He went away ; and Uistreas Marion, after 
the toils and anxieties of this eventful day, 
upon the whole rejoieed at the turn which 
matters had taken with her beloved nursling— 
yet somewhat disappointed that ber nioa 
French bed, her uncorked pint of Sherry, 
and other domestic arrangements and festive 
preparations, had gone for nothing— eat down 
to her "w&eshin' enp o' tea," and thus 
aoliloqmzed or addrsasad her oonstaut con- 
fidante, who pnmd np to her side. 

"Awael, piusie last, there is no saying 
how all this may torn out yet Eh our poor 
young leddy. She's a lang-dravghted, up- 
setting wcanan that's gotten the young thing 
into bar dntches. I am farfrom either say- 
ing or fhinVing ill of her : but shecmnpassed 
her ain end* wi' the faither, and maybe will 
no speed late ill wi' the son; and what oomta 
of our bonny orphant lassie then, putne, my 
womui? Oh, she'll just tyne heart a'thegither, 
peer dear bum. Ay, ye may mtu .' Are 
y« wae for her, or are ya eayin' wffU gat her 
back to oursels yet I And blithe would we 
be, puatia; but I'll no jort say that Miss 
Violet would think aa add wife and bar cat, 
let us do our best fur bar, equal to Maieter 
Charles for her gudeman, and bar ain fire- 
side. 'Daed I wish die had just bidden still 
w7 us, and we had made a waddin e't. Ay, 
ye'll set up your back and mi-au at that, ye 
sly limmert" And hers Btarion fondly and 
briskly canaeed hnr pet, and confidante. 

"Ha, rilne'H believe hd that heart keae 



every w«d I say," ooatinuad Histreat Marion, 
who often found an esoape fsr brooding 
thonght, a safety valve, in such confidences 
and commnnioationa to her oat, sa the above. 
There was, however, one reM>Iution which 
abe neither told tha cat nor hei own left hand. 
This was, early next mmning, and at her 
own risk, to diachai^ Violef s debt to Madame 
Ramsden, the miUiiiw ; the true history of 
which Violet had told her as they hurried to 
Ura. Herbert's, and which Marion felt abnost 
as a personal stigma, and a nation^ diegrace 
— something that concerned the hiNaour of 
Scotland, and the house of Hamilton. Violet 

had made a aim flap i*n TnTniyfn'fta.Hnp tO MtB, 

Herbert ; and, at the tome time, explained 
and apologised for the ii^Mrtinent liberty 
which the eealoua Mike Twig had, without 
any authority fiota her, taken in sending her 
trunks into Mrs. Herbert's premises without 
the knowledge or sanction of tha owner. 

How trivial now appeared those petty w- 
eumstanoes, whieh had given her hostess so 
nnfavotmble an impraasion td her ebaraoter, 
^rbgn thus aofuunted for. Mrs. Herbert was 
too much ashamed of her uncharitable sus- 
picimu t« acknowledge them. 

J ftnlrin* wheu that night undiessing her 
lady, attempted to revive the tale of the 
tnmks, and nceived a sharp oheok for her 
paina; though, on a subtsqueut morning, 
when she maliciously informed her mistress 
that the bill to the importunate miiiinnr had 
been settled by an miotymotu frind, aa she 
esnphatioally termed Mrs. Linton, slie had 
the satis&etion of seeing Mrs. Herbert look 
disturbed. Mrs. Herbert oould not doubt 
that the "awaymima fiiend" was Chiles, 
or some agent of his. Thii^ however, was 
but a trifle to vidiat she had already anooun- 
tered fiom the same cause, and had atill to 
meet, before her sohames were placed on a 
&ir footing, and tbe desin of her soul was 
aceomplished. In the meanwhile, nothing 
was so preaaifig as Herbert's departore fnun 
England. That elEbeted, and hia transient 
boyii^ pasMon kept from the knowledge of 
Lady lAnra, thwe waa no obataole that time 
and management might not remove. 

Deeming it prudent to prevent all unneces- 
saiyintereonrae between her sttpaon and her 
protag^, Hia. Herbert antieipated the ex- 
paoted viwt of Charles by driving at a very 
early hour to his lodginga. 

Qiarieswasas much delighted aa satirised 
by her appearance, of irtuoli he, however, 
suspected one modve I and yet once mon to 
see in ladioot good hmnour the hoe iriiich 
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tud neTer been tom«d on him tare mth 
kindiMM and affectionate frankness until 
yesterday, filled him with sincere joy. 

" How gracious, dearest mother, to bring 
me yonr forg^renesB yonrself : let me hope 
that oor first, and BDrelylast,miBundeistand- 
ing is for erer past." 

"Past forever, Charles 1" replied the lady, 
as they cordially shook hands. " It is, I 
assnie you, no such light matter to be, for a 
whole day, utgry and vexed with one I love, 
oa to make me long for the renew^ of mis- 
nnderstonding." 

" Then, now that we are friends again, 
let me confess that I was rash and, perhaps, 
petulant the other day ; but remember, dear 
mother, how I hod been chafed, how tortured 
by one thing or another. I was at this mo- 
tamt on the eve of hastening to you, when 
yonr kindneat prevented me. — Violet" 

** I hod so mnch to say and do that I was 
up betimes to-day, and resolved to see what 
kind of bachelor housekeeping yon hold. 
May I beg some breakfast from you, while 
we talk seriously of very serious hnriness." 

" If I could hope my servant might satisfy 
such a gourmet — I hope there b no feminine 
to that French uonn — such a goarmet in coffee 
OS you aiB." 

" Robert, ma'am, begs to know if the car- 
riage is to go home or to wait," said Herbert's 
servant, entering. 

" To wait, by all means. I mean imme- 
diately to carry yon to kiss hands, Charles;" 
— and Charles suddenly reddened from the 
delicious idea to which the words gave rise ; 
— ^'toiui handt," she continued, " at Earl 
Tarbert's, upon your appointment, — or your 
selection, should I rather say 1 It Is the ac- 
knowledgment of a courtesy, nay, of on act 
of leal and substantial kindness in the Earl, 
which should not be delayed for a moment. 
I could name twenty most eligible young 
men, who, with theii families, would have 
been delighted had they your good fortune." 
Mrs. Herbert did not lail to interpret aright 
the cause of the sudden glow, and as sudden 
pallor, which overspread the tell-tale coun- 
tenance of her son, though it was not her cue 
to notice these symptoms. " That ceremony 
over," she continued, " we must drive to my 
solicitor's. I shall not know an honr of peace 
until yon are iree of every paltry embarrass- 
meut. With the preparations for your 
journey I wholly charge myself ; thoagh the 
Earl mnst be my counsellor and guide in the 
needful and the becoming." 

Herbert saw that his &te was sealed. 



Honourable employment he had often longed 
(or ; and now tJie exigencies of his fortune, 
his deep and presnng pecuniary mvolvanents^ 
BO mnch increased by what be had under- 
taken for Professor Cripps, and in order lo 
Violet's release, made employment more ne- 
cessary than ever; though his immediate 
revenue as an attticAi certunly afforded no 
prospect of extricating himself without the 
liberal assistance of Mrs. Herbert. That was 
given 00 firankly, so cordially, so delicately, 
and yet so much as a matter of course, ae if 
the fond and happy unfelt sacrifice of a 
mother for her darhng son, that Charles 
could no more speak his gratitude than stop the 
impetuous current of her generosity, or thwart 
her strong self-will in fixing bis destiny. 

"I offer you carte blonde, my dearest 
Charles ; only let us be friends ; nor shall I now 
say one word abont Laura Temple. I know 
what else yon would say j you know I hold 
the key to your thoughts. Hiss Hamilton 
is safe under my protection ; no ill can 
happen to her, I assure you. Dame Linton 
and I for that, against all the Crippees in 
Christeadoml She io. Indeed, a sweet, pretty 
creature ; and I am sue that, after you are 
gone abroad, and we are left lo ourselves, I 
shall become very fond of her. At all events, 
it will' not be my fanlt if she forfeit my 
friendship." 

" I feel your kindness to Vii^ more, a 
thousand times more, than were It diown to 
myself," replied Herbert, warmly. "The 
assurance that she is safe under your care — 
a member of your family — makes what yes- 
terday looked 80 formidable — nay, so impos- 
sible— comparaUvely easy to me ; bnt I must, 
indeed I must^ fit«t converse with Violet. 
Without her approbation, it is my happiness 
to think that I have no longer a right to fix 
upon any course of life which she may not 
prefer, and which may, for a long period, 
divide ns, and delay the hopes I so lately and 
fondly cherished." 

Mrs. Herbert frowned and hemmed con- 
tinuously for a second or two, — stimd her 
coSee, and subdued her temper, 

"Hiss Hamilton has constituted me, so 
for as depends on her, the arbiter of your 
fate, Charles. I would ill discharge the task 
I have undertaken if I failed to give yon 
both what I consider the best counseL An 



" As his secretary, grat«fi)I for his kind- 
ness, and anxious to show my sense of it fay 
the zealotw dischoige of my duty, Ya; as 
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the liam1}l« mitor of his daughter, Na; 
liighly aa I esteem Lady Lann T«nii^ sod 
uuplf aa I nndentand ;oa bare endowed 

"ChBrles, and do yoa blame me for tliatr' 
replied Mia, Herbert colouring violently, and 
then toming very pale. " I may have been 
laali; I may have been mtaled bymyanxiom 
fears for yoo, by my atrong afiection for yoo, 
mpreme OTei every other feeling. I had, 
indeed, some causa, you will allo^, t* loia- 
^ne this poor gitl a Teiy di^rent person 
&om what I hope to find her." 

" What you idready hmvi and beUece her," 
■aid Herbert, firmly ; " bnt pardon me for 
the UDgeneroua allimon I ventured to make 
jnat now. I have been deeply wounded by 
what hoa paaaed ; but not alone becauae it 
leaves me a very poor man : your fortune was 
your own to diepoae of at your pleasure." 

"Hy fortune waa mine to promote the 
happioesa and prosperity of my husband's 
beioved son, — ot my dearest Charles. If I 
have fuled, the heavier puniahment b mine ; 
but we will say no more of this. Come " 

" Dearest mother, let ua understand each 
other. I am ready to purchase your pro- 
lection for my poor Violet at any price oon- 
siatent with honour, and what I owe to her 
and to my own happiness. Ask no more. 
Why should those ao dear to me be divided ? 
Yon will leam to love her." 

" Nay, Charles, I will neither ask nor 
accept more. Is not even the very atep you 
condemn a proof of how dear your honour 
and happineea are to me V 

Had Mia. Herbert a^d, "youi woridly 
exaltation," Charles had probably fancied the 
phrase more correct ; but he said nothing. 

They drove away in somewhat forced good 
spirits ; and, to ward off graver diacnsstons, 
Mrs. Herbert gave an amusing or burlesque 
account of the circumstancea attending the 
ejection of . the Crippa family from Mr. 
Shulfletou's house, and the doings of Mike 
Twig, ^m what ahe called " Jenkina" edi- 
tion." This brought them to the end of 
their drive, when the graceful mother and 
grateful son expressed their warm and united 
thanks to the gracioua Earl ; and without 
seeing the dreaded Lady Laura, who, they 
wete told by her father, was engaged in 
ordering preliminary amngements for the 
jonmey. Mrs. Herbert, on ^t day chooring 
to see no one at her own house, then drove 
with her son into the ci^. The engagements 
under which Charles had first and last come 
for Profossor Crippa, and, latterly, for the 



redemption of Violet, amounted to a sum 
which made the solicitor look grave, and 
which did not improve the spirita o 
the talk of any of the party. The lady made 
one condition, the delicacy of which Charlea 
warmly appredated, though the motive might 
be double ; it was, that she peisonally, and 
not her son, should undertake the responsi- 
bility of indemnifying Cripps for his pupil 
forfeiting her engagements. This was n 
formally done, so &r as depended on hi 
and Mta. Herbert gaily whispered — " Now 
Mademoiaelle ia my 'prentice ; but don't look 
diamal, Charlea ; I do not mean, like Mrs, 
Brownri^, to starve her to death, and lock 
her up in the coal-hole ; ao I shall go home 
and give her some dinner. I have been auch 
an early stirrer to-day, that I believe I must 
shut my doora againat all the world to-night, 
even Lady Laura, and rest myself, Youalao 
Charles have enough to do- 

"Then I shall only preaent myself at 
your breakfast table to-morrow morning, 
though to-night I had hoped " 

Mrs. Herbert broke away, aftecting not 
to hear. On returning home she found her 
"apprentice" looking anxious and melan- 
choly. The excitement of her enthuaiaatio 
resolve had aubsided with Violet, though her 
judgment approved what she had done ; and 
tiie continued absence of Charles — whose 
Mrs. Herbert, talking gaily of fifty 



things during dim 



e mentioned — 



filled her with uneaaineaa and vague appre- 
hension, increawng as the evening fled, and 
he did not appear. Mrs. Herbert, after a 
time, seemed absorbed in her own reflections, 
and pleaded fatigue aa an excuse for retiring 
early ; having, in the courae of three hoara, 
which they spent together, dexterously de- 
feated every little aoheme which her guest 
devised for leading to more particular con- 
versation, until, as they shook hands to say 
good-night, ahe hastily aaid— "I have st 
my aon i we are the best of friends," 

On the first night spent under this roof, 
Violet had been almost happy ; but now, on 
retiring, ahe wept without restraint, and 
almost wished herself back with her humble 
friends in Jersey, and far away from thia 
proud lady, who certainly treated her with 
politenesa, nay, marked kindness, but with 
neither confidence nor ajinpathy ; and with 
whom ahe waa probably to be considered, 
while Herbert remained in England, as a 
kind of slate priaoner. And waa he to leave 
England, on the deatination to which the 
waiting-maid bad alluded, and in society 
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fatal to her hopesT LesTe Englaod, perhaps, 
without one word of f&rewell! True, ^e 
had Tolnntaiilf taken thorn decided measnreB, 
pointed out hj ik hi^h and pure sense of 
what was right, and which had, in gaining 
for her the protection of Mrs. Herbert, also 
rescued her from a painfal and embairaBsing 
poeiUon, and restored him to his mother'a 
faroQT : — but at what a price was this acconi- 
plislted — that of the happiness of her whole 
future life ! 

Violet want to bed in a state of great 
nervous depres^on ; which, when another 
tedious day had olapaed — like the last, spent 
in solitude — became anxious, torturing 
misery. 

On the third morning, Mrs. Herbert could 
not help noticing how pale her young inmate 
looked ; and, by many little, unobtrusive 
attentions, she attempted to cheer her. "Poor 
little thing," thought that lady, giving a 
half ngh to cert^n tender tbon^ foint re- 
miniscences ; " I know what she is sufiering, 
and can pity a love-lom damsel. Woman's 
lot is on her ; to suffer and pine in secret — 
to fancy she is to be a wretch for ever — to 
gradually forget — to become resigned — to 
form new hopes — to indulge more aspiring 
wishes and views — to make an ambitious, if 
not a mercenftiy marriage — to have a car- 
riage — a certain rank in society — to be, on 
the whole, if not a raptatonsly happy, yet a 
tolerably satisfied woman, as this girl may 
yet be," 

As they sat together, at work, in the early 
houn of the morning, at every knock and at 
every ring Violet would half start, and, ehang- 
ii^ colour, betray her thoughts. There was 
one loud, prolonged knock, which Mrs. Her- 
bert could not mistake. 

" The Tarberts, my dear," whisperad she. 
" Perhaps it might not be pleasant to you to 
see company. I fear you are rather nervous 
this morning. I am keeping you too close 
a prisoner ; but, next week, when my friends 
are gone, and my time is more at my own 
disposal ." 

Violet, becoming very pal^ conid but bow, 
and glide tottering away into the back draw- 
ing-room, whence she hoped to escape up 
stirs without encountering the visiters. Did 
Charles accompany them? — but what to her 
did this dgnify? Had she not renounced 
him ; promieed that, without his mother's 
approbation, they should never meet ; that 
she would hold no cORcspondenco with him ? 
Love is not remarkable for consistency ; and 
Violet onc« mye almost repented what she 



had done, and fairly wished herself back in 
Marion Unton's attic She feared that she 
had been rash ; and was even so nnjnst as to 
indulge the idea that her protectress had out- 
witted her, and taken an unhandsome advan- 
tage of her complicated distress. Her reason 
rebuked this injustice of feeling, but without 
mitigating her mental anguish. 

Tlte vinters remained much beyond the 
time of an ordinary morning calL When 
they went away, Mrs. Herbert sought her 
young guest ; delicately avoided noticing 
her evident misery, and proposed a drive, to 
which Violet pasdvely consented. Before, 
however, they could set off, Mrs. Herbert 
was again occupied with unexpected bunness. 
During dinner she looked abstracted, and, 
Violet fencied, cold ; and when the servants 
had withdrawn, taking Violet's hand within 
her own, she said, with an effort at cheer- 



" My sweet guest does not repent the con- 
ditions of our agreement, or the etep which 
has Tuaed her bo high in my esteem?" 

The silent trickling tears wers no satis- 
factory answer, nor yet the faltering — "I 
never can repent what is best for Mr. Her- 
bert." 

" Mr. Herbert has got it into his head, my 
dear, that you do not know your own mind — 
an opinion which men are too apt to form of 
ladies. Will you do roe the justice to set 
him right, so ftir as to say that all that has 
occnn«d between us has been the dictate of 
your own understanding. Tou must write 
youiself, and erpl^ exactly how we stand. 
Every hour jnst now is most precious to 
Charles; and I have promised, since less 
will not do, that he shall know your mind 
from your own hand. Let me recapitulate ; 
— but I do not need. The fate of Charles is 
in your power. Miss Hamilton ; and I rely 
upon your excellent principles and generous 
feelings, — so infinitely above those of on 
ordinary love-dck damsel, so worthy of a 
noble and intelligent woman." 

Violet heard this unmerited praise in 
silence, and with downcast eyes ; while Mrs. 
Herbert took a strange delight, — a pleasure 
analogous to that of an enthusiastic chemist 
engaged in some delicate new prooess, or of 
an anatomist in a minnto dissection, — 'in 
watching the plqr of her features and her 
proceedings, as, with an absent air, she 
arranged the writing mat«rials, and vacantly 
held tiie pen — her busy and painful thoughts 
far distant. 

At last, on Tin. Herbert rising and ap- 
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preaching her, ehe was loneed to pTesent 
duty : — " What shall I write, madain t " 

"That I oannot dietate." 

Violet made several attempts to write ; 
commencing with eajing what she felt to be 
cMIllng, and fat too little, and as onifarmly 
endiog with so many more "last words," 
gnehea of passionate feeling, as to go much 
farther on the other aide. At last the note, 
which Hn. Herbert declined leading, was 
sealed and deapat^ihed ; and then tliat lady, 
to beguile her thonghts, kindly begged for 
the Scotdah ballad which Violet had song to 
her on the former day. It was an nnlucky 
choice ; and Violet, dioklng in tlie effort to 
proceed, at last, ;in good earnest, " Let the 
t«aTB downfa' tor Joek o' Hailedean ; " and 
Mrs. Herbert, quietly kis^g her brow, and 
whispering a fow soothing words, kindly left 
her to herself. She leroafaied for an hour 
afterwards seated on the same ohaJr, and in 
the same wofal mood, when her heart leapt 
to the sadden Toice of Herbert talking in 
pasdonate tones to bis mother in the fVont 
drawing-room, ere he burst npon her, hold- 
ing her open letter in his hand. 

" Fidtblese, cmel girl ! can yon thtie for- 
sake me? Hy mother ia rigfit Had you 
ever loved me as I fancied, yon conld not 
now forsake me thus." 

Withont attempting to explain, withaut 
rightly comprehending -wbat was said, she 
sprang forward, and rushed into his arms ; 
and Mrs. Herbert, who had followed Mm, 
became the silent and affected witness of the 
passionate embrace which gan them back to 
each other. 

"Oh, Charles, I feared yon would never, 
never come 1 " was Violet's low exclamation ; 
bnt, serang Mri. Herbert, she dmmk back, 
yrhilt Herbert, olaiqibg her by the waist, 
gently held her. 

" Then, dearest Violet, yon have wished 
for me— while tbla cmel letter? Bat I knew 
it was not yea — not to yonrself I owe tliis." 

"Miss Hamilton, is this f^ to me?" 
cried Mrs. Herbert, angrily and sternly -, "is 
this honourable dealing — is this what I have 
a r^ht to expect fW>m yon?" 

« Oh, no, no ; pardon and pity me ! I am 
very wretched : bnt I will do all yon will, 
all I onght. Charles, we most not meet 
agun, that I know : though, when I saw 
you, I foi^got every thing ; — but that is all 

"This, then, is to be a last interview," said 
Mrs. Herbert, mildly, — commandii^ her^ 
self and advancing. ** Hiss Hamilton, fn her 



letter — her own spontaneous letter, whieh I 
have not even read — had, I presume, com- 
mtinicated her detnnon to yon. Be assured, 
her dedsion is nnbiasaed by me. Is it right^ 
Cliarles, is it generous, to inflict nnnecessaiy 
pain npon her? From yon, Violet, I expeet 
more firmness and self-command," continued 
the lady, turning to Violet. " Yon have 
guned that place In my esteem and affection 
which it would be most painful to myself to 
see yon forfeit hy condnct which 1 cannot 
approve. In you I have foond the duty and 
gratitude wanting where I flattered myself 
my, claims to both were mnoh stroi^r, as 
they were of much older date." 

" Do not reproach him," whispered Violet. 
"'Twas bnt a moment ; never again will you 
be o£fonded in this way." 

" Forgive me, mother, if I cannot see with 
your eyee— feel with your feelings. Honout 
and affection alike forbid me renouncing the 
hope— the claim I have been allowed. Violet, 
you may give me up under a &tal delnsion — 
tram an overstrained idea of duty, or from 
pride ; bnt I cannot so part with you, while 
I am happy enough to indulge the dear hope 
that I possess yonr hearty in spite of your 

The timid, stealthy glance of ^oltt, the 
soft preSBure of the hand which held here, 
were not lost upon Mrs. Herbert, even while 
the blnshing girl tried to extricate henelf 
&om her lover's clasp. 

" We must talk apart, At," nii the lady, 
in a haughty tone. " I wnuld avoid giving 
pain to one whose late conduct has awakened 
my highest admiration. I know that Hiss 
Hamilton's firmness will )>e found equal to 
her high sense of womanly dignity ; that 
sense ^ dignity which forbids any yoting 
lady from entering a fanuly. where, (Jiough 
not undervalned, she may be presumed un- 
welcome." 

Violet coloured violently ; and, freeing 
herself tram Herbert's clas^ng aim, stood 
erect and alone. 

" Mother 1 " he exclaimed, indignantly, 
" this ie too mncb I " 

" Forgive me, dear Mies Hamilton, If the 
pertinacity of this young man betrays me 
into rudniess : this is not a topic to disenss 
in yonr presence ; we will leave you fi)r a 
little. Mistress Unton is, I believe, waiting 
1» see you." 

Herbert whispering — " I mnst see yon 
again, Violet; I have much to say whkh b 
soielyftw your own ear," followed his mother, 
and Marion was ushered in to witneea the 
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punonato bunt of lore, pride, uid sorrow, 
which could Dot be repTeased. 

"Hinnf Bwee^ whftt if the nutter t Is 
it the proud stapdame hu grieved ye ? It 
cannot be the young gentlemut : I'll never 
believe that of him." 

" Believe no wrong of him — he is too 
noble, too good, too generoui ; and I am the 
veriest fool, the moat miaeiable creature that 
bieatheB." 

" I 'U uo hear ye say that, Misa Violet ; 
d'ye ken, hinny, it's a sin I Yonng, and 
hMlthy, and bonny, and good, and weel- 
beloved by a man lUce him with whom your 
lot ie to be cast I I^^e for sbame, hinny ! 
It if a Bin, as I make bauld to tell ye. Bat, 
heohl they're loud i' the loan i' the next 
room 1 Is she flytin' on poor Maiater Charles, 
think ye 1 " continued Marion, bending a 
keenly listening ear, nntil the angry or pas- 
sionato tones of Mrs. Herbert's voice were 
lost in a violent fit of sobbing, which made 
Violet instinctively roah as if towards her, 
and from delicacy, as instinctive, hold back 
before she had opened the folding doors. 
The voice of Charles was heard in soothing 
entreaty, and presently all was hushed ; bnt, 
in a few minutea, Mrs. Herbert advanced, 
leaning on the arm of her son, and aud— 

" Miss Hamilton, my son craves a few 
minutes conversation with you. Violet, I 
feel that npoBjnm I may rely." 

" I have said, madam, that, without your 
^probation, I will not many Mr. Herbert, 
nor could he wish that I shoold ; that I will 
hold no intercourse with him unsanctioned 
by you. M(Hs I cannot promise." And her 
eyes tamed sadly on Herbert. 

" Mak nae rash vows. Miss Violet," eaid 
Marion, wbiqMsring hnrriedly ; "oome under 
nae promise. She disna ken her ain mind. 
Muster Charles ; what lassie does, about her 
ain marriage 1 tlkongh, if ye ken whereabout 
the yonng heart lean^ ye may guess the rest ; 
b^ging your pardon, Mrs. Herbert, madam, 
for pnttin' in my oar. But ne'er ye heed 
her, Maiater Cluirles," continued Marion, 
whispering him aaothingly apart, while Mrs. 
Herbert led Violet to a diatant window to 
breathe her wishes ; " ne'er a fear but she 'U 
JDmp at ye when the right time comes ; sae 
keep ye a calm songh, and come in the leddy'a 
will: y«'ll see how Miss Violet will vrin 
round her. When she was but a bairn she 
could hae wiled the laverock frae the lifts : 
and a' will be right enough yet, never a fear, 
though I 'm sure I pity ye between the twa 
love and pride — one o' 



them being far nuJr than eneueh to drive a 
man daft." 

" I have your interest, any way," oaid 
Herbert, smiling. 

" That ye have heartily." 

" And k it should be poamble," he sud, 
very earnestly, " that when I am &r away, 
this dear one ia less than happy where she is 
— that, in short, any nntowaid event should 
arise — on you I am sore I may depend, until 
I con hasten to her ; you, at least, have not 
promised not to oorreapond with me." 

" It^s no that like 1 And I see no cause 
Miss Violet had to be so rash. Bnt what, 
now, if ' out o' sight out o' mind,' and seme 
ither yonng leddy should wile her joe tne 
her?" stud Marion, laughing, but, at die same 
time, fixing her keen gray-green eyes scruti- 
niringly on the young man. " It might be 
what she would deserve for coUoguin' against 
him ; though it would break the poor thing's 
heart, nevertheless." 

" Do yon fancy Violet one that is likely 
to be eamly forgotten ! " said Herbert, gating 
mth fond admiration on his beloved. 

" That do I no 1 — for where saw I ever ber 
marrow, there where ahe stands i — and better 
than she 's bonny." 

This clandestine talk was put on end to 
by Mrs. Herbert colling Mistress Marion to 
come away with hii, and leaving Herbert to 
the private interview with Violet, for which 
he had stipulated. As we have already seen 
bat too many of the pranks of the wicked 
little naked urchin who rules the world, 
according to Marion, "riding on a gooee," 
we shall merely intimate that, in an hour 
and a half by Mrs. Herbert's pendole — and 
the watch she held in her hand — in ten 
minutes by the mental calculation of Charles, 
he joined his mother, and was in more com- 
posed if not high spirits. Violet had gone 
to her chamber, sending her apology by him 
for not appearing any more that night. 

" How I am ready to leave England," said 
Herbert ; " to be aeparaled, perhaps for years, 
from all that is and ever must be dearest to 
me. Yon may inform the Earl of Tarbert 
that I am now at his disposal ; though I 
would prefer the mail coach, and the company 
of my own thoughts, so for as Dover, to 
making one in his retinae, if that could be 
accomplished." 

" Every thing shall be accomplished that 
is most agreeable to yoo," replied Mis. Her- 
bert. "It will easily be imagined that I 
wish to detain you until the last momenta 
At Dover, tiieu, you will overtake theo)." 
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Charles remuned to a tSta-i-Uie supper 
with his stepmother ; sni their coDveisstion 
tamed chiefly on neeesMry pecuniary tti- 
rangements, and Mrs. Herbert's plans for the 
summer. Let us thus leave them, and turn 
for a few momenta to ~ " 

now under dire eclipse. 



Five dreary days had elapsed, during which 
Profeasor Cryppes had, nearly in total soli- 
tnde, conUroplaled the run-dropa through 
the dingy grated window of a spunging-house. 
The most mortifying circumstance ta himself, 
attending his arrest, was, that it was, after 
ail, at the instance of a milkman, for the 
paltry sum of ^17, 8s. 2^. which Miss Cripps 
had diverted from its proper and pndent 
deatinatiou to the purchase of a pair of ear- 
rings and bracelets, most temptingly ticketed 
in a pawnbtoker'a window at only ^18, I8e. 
The arrest had been the signal for revolt 
among all the already alarmed tradeBmen ; 
and (Mpps was now the prisoner of butchers, 
poulterers, bakers, hamess-makeis. Sic. &c. 
"The mere canaille tradesmen," as he re- 
marked ; for his wine-merchants, his coach- 
builders, his musical inatnunent makers, his 
bookselleni, were all persons of liberal ideas ; 
and it is certain that the wary and wealthy 
among them deemed it folly to throw good 
money after bad ; while the yonnger men 
both fancied their first loss enongh, and were 
afraid of the injury which persecuting a nob 
like Cripps, might do them with his fashion- 
able associates, some of whom were among 
their best cnstomers. In the meanwhile. 
Jack had been labouring hard to effect hie 
father's emancipation, though still far short 
of the necessary means ; and the Fleet was 
in full prospect, the Professor being no longer 
in a condition to satisfy the expectations of 
the sharp lady-manager of the hotfll, whose 
custom was, not alone prompt, bnt prerious 
payments 

On the third day, the Professor had been 
ejected from the secoitd best drawing-room, 
to make room for the Honourable Ludorio 
Grandison, who, having been ousted from his 
seat in PailiaJnent, by the operation of 
schedule A on his fatlier's borough, did not 
in this year enjoy that best privilege of the 
Commons, freedom from arresL The Pro- 
fessor had, witbont mut^ ceremony, been 
transferred to a stifling dull room or closet, 
lAooe grated window looked into a back- 

VoL. II. 



court, — the lady of the manaon informing 
her husband that she did not care how soon 
Cripps marched off, as not a penny was 
be made of gentry like him ; whereas for 
chaps like young Grandison — who bad 
ordered dinner and champagne for a party of 
fire — friends were always sure to come for- 
ward at last, were it only to save themselves 
from disgrace. 

It wore lat« in the afternoon of the fifth 
day— the wdter had received the prisoner's 
last half-sovereign, before bringing in the cup 
of cold creamless coffee, which, with an un 
tasted muffin, stood on an old japan tray oi 
the small table, by which sat the Professor, 
UQsbaved and shabby, dismal and melancholy, 
the score of his unfinished opera lying before 
him, with several old lett^ and accounts 
which he had drawn from his pockets ij 
search of consolation. Most impatiently 
had he been expecting his son. Jack, whs, to 
do him juatice, had left no stone unturned 
in asdstjng the family. Already had Jack 
managed to place the matron, summarily 
ejected from the Regent's Park, in handsome 
lodgings at Hampstead, where her husband. 
Professor Cryppes, Jfui. Doc. (whose e 
bellished card^ together with those of other 
great personages, Jack liberally distributed 
in the drawing-room,) was to join her so s( 
as his town engagements permitted. These 
engagements promised to be of longer dura- 
tion than Jack had anticipated ; and the 
Professor had angrily and dolorously informed 
the keeper of Uie spunging-bouse, that he 
would that lught go to the Fleet, as his un- 
gratefnl friends had, to a man, deserted him 
in misfortune ; when his son was at last 
announced. 

" Made np your mind to go to jaod. papa ! 
fie, fie ! unlike a gentleman," said Jack, 
on hearing the intention announced, and pre- 
venting the load of complaint and reproach 
which his father's visage foreboded. 

" What a lucky dog you arc, old fellow, 
to have such a eon as self — eh ! Not a word, 
now, papa, of ingratitude, neglect, &c &c. 
Mrs. Burke Barker has been on her marriage 
jaunt. Mymother; — butshecalledforyoni" 

Mrs. Cryppes certainly had halted the 
hackney CMch, which bore her to Hampstead, 
to load her hnsband with reproaches, and to 
recapitulate her old prophecies, of the ruin 
he would infallibly bring npon his family ; 
and it was not to be expected that Mrs. Bar- 
ker was to dim the lustre of her bright honey- 
moon in the dingy damps of a spunging-house, 
though it held the parent whose favourite 
No. ii, 
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child she ma, and wh<»n her unprincipled 
eztraTagance had helped to aeud there. 

" Hy dster impatiently expects 7011," said 
John. " She ha* been home for some days, 
and gires her first dinner and At Home tiiia 
evening. We should be incomplete without 

yon. Barker fandee you down at W , 

raijdiig the wind. Ho use Air family afiaire 
to travel out of tie family." 

" Her first dinner— ia it to be in the Fleet?" 
asked the Profeeeor, blttetly. 

"Hang it, Governor, whyeo doleAill" 
Bud Jack ; and he put the coSte to hie lipe, 
tipped some, and made a t&oe of diegnst 
" Come, off with tUe wld slop, and let na 
have a few oysters and a broiled kidney, or 
a entlet, or aomething eomf. — for Imteh ;" 
and Jack rang for the wuter, and accom- 
panied hia order, aoeotding to tbe rule of the 
honee, with a sovereign in advance. " I have 
good news for you," continued he ; " Why, 
one might &ncy you the first gentleman ever 
was nnder eclipse, m> melancholiooa and dis- 
mal yon are. Hark ! don't yon hear Gran- 
dison dnging below. Before you have been 
three or foor times through the mill, yon will 
take the grinding more gaily, I gnese, old 
gentleman." 

"Then you have prevailed vrith Bounce 
to purchase my Opera," aaid the Professor, 
laying his hand fondly on the cherished pro~ 
dnction of his genius, about, as he imagined, 
to esospe hia grasp, to immoitaliEe some flc- 
titions composer, and enrich the manager or 
patentee of &e King's Theatre. " Then, air, 
yon sorely stipnIatM that the name of the 
reaf composer — 017 name — appears; and that 
I snperintfiud the rehearsals. What does 
be give?" 

" Bdi t" cried Jack. " Never mind, 
Either ; tiie present market price of trunk- 
lining, periiaps; and so many new poems 
and novels, by persons of quality, are coming 
out,— that that, I understand, b looking 
down. Your opera, however, is a good ster- 
ling opera. 1 say it, who, in music, know 
a thing or two ; bnt yon may keep the copy- 
light, I dare say, and the Huthorship too. 
Well, never min^lt wiU have its chance yet. 
To force it ont just now, were madness. 
Welt the Ude in the afeirs of muric. Wo 
have other resonrces : congratulate yourself, 
dr, on having a son who is a father to yon." 

" Who has plnoged me overhead and ears 
in debt, and almost disgrace," replied the 
mortified ooraposer. ** Had not Herbert I 
come forward to hush up that afiair of Shuffle- 
ton's, the honour of my name and family | 



had been tamislied for ever. I might have 
been criminally prosecuted, tax ; and yon 
know it. Yes, criminally ! good heavens t 
a man of eminent profeeuonal respectalnlity, 
and of good fashion, the head of a family of 
highly accomplished, and talented young 
people, moving in the best circles of West 
End society. boy, boy ! what your levity 
and your dear Bister's thoughtlessness have 
brought me to t" And the Profeaaor thea- 
trically struck his open palm on his forehead ; 
while Jack, fearing that somelhlng really 
was going awry in that region, squinted 
peeringly at his revered fcther, ere, seeing 
all was right, and Hr. Crippa only in heroics, 

" Mon cher Gouremeur, take it easy, 
pray. Ah, here comes lunch. Hy compU- 
menls to your master, Wattie, and say, if I 
find hia champagne fair, I mean to give him 
a small order ; he is a private deiJer, I know, 
and a deuced civil fellow. Let' him have 
PtofesBor Cryppes* discharges ready to ugn ; 
we shall go as eoon as we have lunched." 

Wattie the waiter, and an old acquatotance 
of Jack's^ disappeared. Having first h«lped 
Us father, he drank two glasses of ctiam- 
pagne in rapid succession, thrust his fincer 
into the bottle to preserve the efferTescenM, 
aud swallowing open oysters as if for a wagcV, 
Jack cried — \ 

"AndnowtobuaineSB. If Herbert — bytbel 
way, he has got a devilish brilliant foreignN 
appointment ; but no brass, no salary beyond 
midshipman's half pay, — nothing a-day, and \ 
find yourself, — if Herbert acted like a gen~ \ 
tleman to us, he could not well do less to old ' 
and Intimate friends ; besides, he wished to 
keep all snug about a certain Mademoiselle 

. I should not wonder if he marry that 

prl some day. She certainly u a bewitching 
tantalizing little devil. Conoeive, after hav- 
ing her in keeping at the old hag of a Scota- 
woroan's, who has so plagued our family — a 
foolish and low place, by the way — that he 
has been able to get her palmed ofF on Hrs. 
Herbert. Bnt Herbert was always sly. It 
would have been too much to attempt, all at 
once, to get her over with the rest of the 
amhassador'a smuggled baggage." 

** I will not hear this," replied the Professor, 
indignantly. " You lU, Jack, and yon know 
it. Do you fancy me, sir, a libertine and 
profligat^ like a Sheridan or a Dodd ; a man 
without morals, like the managers and masters 
of the lAd school, with their actresses and 
pupils." 

" ' By the simplicity of Venus' Doves !' 
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but 7<ni are the most original and innocent 
elderfj gentleman I erer liad the iiononr to 
hear of, father. .... WliateTn; be the 
T«aBon of Mrs. Herbert liftrbonring' jtmx little 
mnaway apprentice — and it may be only to 
keep Charlie a good bof, and out of the way 
of miachief — I for one rejoice at it. Tb 
another capital name and party to our action. 
Prepare, old felloiv, for a maater-itroke ! 
Health, paps, and sncce». Your action la 
already raised ; damages AZ,000 ; and son, 
mother, and the old Scotswoman, who is as 
rich aa a Jewess, all in flie scrape. The 
deuce is in it if we doi^t aqneeee out a neat 
thing among 'em." 

" I don't exactly comprehend, John." 

"You can comprehend th»t you are at 
liberty to leave this dog-hole ; very respect- 
able quarters, tbough, tieggiug its pardon ; 
only it was dem'd shabby of Snat«hem to 
turn you out of the drawing-room to accom- 
modate Grandison : I and my friends have 
been good customers to his house. Well, 
but you comprehend that, with the rich and 
beautiful prospect of this action of damages 
aforesaid, the respectable firm of Bubble, 
Squeak, and Ifickeni — Barker's Chancciy 
Lane friends — have advanced the needful for 
present exigencies ; nay, have come down, for 
a liberal consideration — I never stand upon 
trifles in busineBs — ddvaiiced the sinews of 
war for my other grand spec." 

"Iseejlsee— lam to be released; yon 
have rused caah — how much?" 

" Enough for yonr purposA, old fellow. 
Come, we shall reckon of that aa we ji^ along. 
You shall dress at tey new lodgings — a 
half-way raffish place I have taken for con- 
venience, in fleet Street, right nnder the old 
Jezebel Scotswoman. Blow her np some 
night, OS she did me with my landlord, the 
tailor; whose wife — shabby roguess — made 
me come down with a week's rent in advance." 
Professor Ciyppes hod been musing. "After 
the handsome and liberal way in which 
Herbert has behaved to me. Jack, con I in 
honour— after be has taken all the SBinfBfr- 
ton liabilities on himself, and got up my 
pnpil's papers — can I " 

"Canyon? To be sure you can, and will 
too, get ont of this pleasant retirement as 
tost as ever yon are able. You may be sure 
Bubble, Squeak, and Nlckem think well of 
the project, else had they never tabled, and 
buckled tnokly to a ready-money risk. 
Come, tie np your music ; a fine mess Made- 
moiselle has made of it for you : she ought 
to bs well molded, the young baggage." 



Professor Cryppes had felt some transient 
compunction to move, or be a party in thlB 
transaction. Where the mere victimmng of 
a tradesman was all, he hod no scmplee 
whatever ; but Herbert was " a gentleman, 
and had bdiaved like one." But then liberty, 
bright goddess ! wooed him ; and the dis- 
comfort and filth of a jail were as disgusting 
to his habits aa its disgrace was to his pride ; 
but, above all, the fate of his opera fairly 
turned the scale. He must be present at the 
rehearsals. 

" It is quite true," said the yielding man, 
" no one can estimate the pecuniary loss, and 
the much greater loss in profeeidoual fame, 
which the defalcation of my pupil, at so 
critical a juncture of my fortunes, may have 



And thus came needineas and vanity to 
stifle the temporal; feelings of conscience and 
gratitude ; nor were they often unsuccessful 
witii the Professor. 

" Not easy to calculate your loss, indeed ; 
but we have made a rough guess, ^2,000. 

" ^2,000 ! Well, my opera might have 
had a run like that poor stuff — stale Scotch 
and Irish plunder the airs are — the Beggar^ 
Opera; or like Flzarro, or " 

"True, true; why should it not? But 
make haste ; we diue with Mrs. Burke 
Barker. Polly has been receiving congratu- 
latory morning visits as a bride, — quite 
resplendent! Took the shine out of every 
woman in the upper tiers last night. Barker 
is perfecUy uxorious — as proud of his wife 
OS if she had brou^t him a title or a plum." 

*'And well he may, sir. The talents and 
accomplishments of Mies Cryppes, indepen- 
dently of her very great personal advantages, 
may well render proud the man who has had 
the good fortune to obtun her hand. . . . 
Polly ought, Qiongh, to have come to see 
her father in this beastiy hole." 

" IntffxyM^, po-pa," B^d Jack, who often, 
as a mark of breeding, spoke either the 
Cockney dialect or French patou. "Polly 
has received Eustache from ns, and come 
down for you — positively she did — £25, 
dear creatiire ! wMch had been allotted to a 
Parisian cashmere, for which Ramsden would 
not tick ! " 

"Excellent creature ! There is, indeed, a 
daughter to be proud o^" said the Professor, 
in his grand original court manner, which 
the flippant and impudent style of Jock often 
rufflet^ but could not subdue. 

"Btavo 1 po-pa. That is a truly Siddouian 
tonchi * A daughter to he proud of!' Now 
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I am a Keaiute ; not a Kembleito — all 
nature and firo ; and I think Poll a deuced 
clever nench — a capital tactician for her 
years and sex. Wonderfully shrewd, cool, 
and self-possessed, considering. Why, it was 
Poll put me up to our preaeot enterprise ; 

but here comes Mister " Jack bowed 

to the bulitf ; " your name has qnita escaped 
me, sir, but I perfectly recollect your face." 
" Potaiblji," replied the eheriff's subordinate, 
emphatically, " as I have had the honour of 
seeing you before, I believe, and oftener than 

The milkman's claim was produced ; 
XI7, 8a. 2jd.— expenses, £34, 6b. S^d. It 
was promptly dischaiged. But then came 
another and another. They were like 
Banquo'a shadowy ofispring. Jack's money 
ran low : the Professor fumed at seeing it 

" Very unhandsome this, sir : why not at 
once have told me of all these clalma. I 
would, upon my honour, rather have gone to 
the Fleet than hare heeu treated in so un- 
gentlemanlike a way." 

" D'ye hear that, Snatchem ? My father 
would have left this cool sequestAied grot of 
yours and gone to jail rather tlian hava 
countenanced the impudent villany of those 
low blackguards. Wby, this I call diddling 
me ; give me back that skim-milk fellow's 
money. If my falber don't get out, as well 
that the whole lot go in the same schedule, 
when he is whitewashed." 

" Thank ye, sir ; but that is not the way 
we do buuness bete I The gentleman is quite 
welcome to stay or go." 

Crippa was so enraged, that, for the 
moment, he would have gone to jail rather 
than have yielded to what he termed this 
most ungentlemanlike treatment ; but Jack 
had more wisdom In his anger, and. In this 
particular line, more personal experience 
than his progenitor ; and, one by one, " the 
paltry biUs of the pitiful, peddling, catMilU 
tradesmen " were dischai^d, the original 
amount often doubled by costs. 
, " Thus it is to have to do witli low vermin 
for trifles," said Crippa, now breathing freely 
in the streets. " I must give my daughter, 
at the outset of life, warning on this head. 
Never, Jack, my dear, go in debt for small 
sums to low, sordid tradespeople ; they have 
no feeling, do sense of honour, or of what is 
due to gentlemen ! " 

"Thank' ye, papa ; I have tried it both 
ways ; can't tell which is best" 

The meeting between the emancipated 



Professor and his newly-married daughter 
was q;Uite a sCMie. The former was, l>eyond 
doub^ delighted to see bis daughter in hand- 
some lodgings, richly dressed, and in remark- 
ably good spirits, in anticipation of presiding 
at her own table and her fiist party ; while 
Mrs. Burke Barker, fully alive to all and 
each of these advantages, was in her best 
looks, and altogether in a most complacent 
humour, " tranaported," as she expressed 
herself, " to see her dear family around her 
in her own apartments." 

" We shall be quite «n fiuaille," said the 
lady. " I expect only the Count, and, per- 
haps. Sir George, if he can find a pair. 
Conceive, papa, the impertiitenc^ nay, down- 
right rudeness, of Gabriello : — after 1 had 
overlooiced her elopement, and aent her my 
marriage tickets and a slice of bridecake, as 
if to an old friend that I meant to counte- 
nance after my marri^e, never to call on 
the days 1 received viriteia, as a bride ; and, 
when I called myself, to-day, at Mrs. Her- 
bert's, and asked her to join our family party, 
telling her I expected mamma and you from 
the country — todecline! High airs, indeed, 
for Mrs. Herbert's toady to give lierself to 
Mrs. Burke Barker 1 " 

" Why, Folly, darling, llie girl has obliged 
us," said Jack. "Here would have been a 
prtBtoBire, the runaway Mademoiselle dining 
with her prosecutors ! " 

" I did not tbink of that ; but now, please. 
Jack, call me by my own name. Barker 
don't like these freedoms with his lady. And 
not a word to him, pray, of — of — of Edmund's 
flame. Literary and political chaiactera, like 
Barker, don't like to be mixed up in silly 
love af^irs or runaway matches." 

Mrs. Burite Barker bad taken her brother's 
arm, and led hi'" away for a private chat. 

"Edmund! theembryoProfessorofObstet- 
rics 1 no, no, Foil, it b the Count is the man, 
I tell you." 

" No, indeed, Jack ! I have thought better. 
One may be pardoned for doing sometlung 
to help a love-sick brother to a rich wife ; 
there b fashionable precedent for it; bu^ 
a stranger Uke the Counts — one could not 
hold up one's face to that." 

" But I have negotiated with Rodolpho, 
Mrs. Barker, signed and sealed. He is our 
t>eat card, I assnn you. The whole tot of 
the Stoolcs would soon learn to gulp a Count 
— a ^ded pill I Now, the Professor of 
Obstetrics — still in the cryaatis state — out 
poor Neddy, would, I fear, revolt them." 

" Nfl such thing, ftuintin," interrupted 
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Mta. Burke Bai-ter. « Though the Stocki' 
womeD at first went mad after the Count, 
vrtien he went down to the proTinces about 
purchaeiDg merino flocks for hia Hm^rian 
estates, the banker palled up. There was 
some awkward overdrawing or bill business, 
and volgar nunonre afloat, such as are ever 

rife in dear, dirty W . Now, at worst, 

we can hold np onr faces for Ned. . . , 
My father's son is suiely equal to Stocks 
daughter any day, in all but pelf ; and the 
young people may be In lore, which Juliana 
nerer could be supposed with Rodolpho, as 
■he had gone away to Bchool before her wise 
mother feted him." 

" Have yon spoken to Edmund "i " 

"No." 

"Then don't. I have unlocked to the 
Count, and he won't let me off, 1 'm afraid. 
Enstache, too, has been sounded." 

"Then be on with him yourself, rfr, for I 
shall have nothing to say to him. Have yon 
no Tegard for your own {80117 interests, 
Quintint Besides, I could not bare the 
least leliance on Rodolpho, either word or 
bond. He would make his peace with the 
old people, and we should be left in the lurch. 
Barker has a very bad opinion of him-^ 
alvfaya had." 

"A fiddlestick end for opinion, Mre. B. B. 
A properly executed bond is, in business, 
worth fifty opinions. You vrill allow that 
Bubble, Squeak, and Nickem, in business, 
are matches for all the counts and qnarter- 
ings of the Germanic empire, whether ^enu- 
in« or Brummagem. And how the Connt 
adored your charms, Polly ! really yon owe 
him a service." And Jack looked most pro- 
vokiugly impudent. 

" I have said," replied Mrs. Barker, with 
dignified firmness, and drawing up her head. 

" Then Rodolpho must taste booty, that's 
p02, Poll, or he will blow us ; and Eustache, 
too, that pearl of price " 

" Blow us ! What do yon mean by using 
vulgar dang to me, sir ? " 

" Pardomta noi, taadame," said Jack, bow- 
ing with mock contrition. " Yon are a 
novice in business, my dear, thoagh with 
natural genius which a veteran might envy. 

Now, you must know that, 

in matters of this sort, all must be in honour 
— npou the square. Tou take met The 
spec, is a fair spec, a capital spec., nay, a 
most promi«ng spec. ; and we can't man^e 
it well without you. Folly. The girl gets a 
husband — the very thing all girls most 
denn ; <^ Stock> a eon-in-Uw, with sixteeu 



quarterings, or a tailor's pattern book, equal 
to thirty-two ; Madam Stocks adores a title, 
and here is one, at all events, quite ae good 
as any of the new-baked English ones. Why, 
we ought to receive a douceur from both 
parties ; the something handsome from the 
Count, under tAe rote; and a per centage 
from the old folks, who catch a matdi for 
their Hiss ; which, but for us, they never 
could have dreamed of." 

From the somewhat incongruous luxury, 
the gaiety and mirth, the sparkling wit and 
the flow of music, which graced Mrs. Burke 
Barker's first party, no one would have 
imagined that debt, danger, dl^race, and a 
jail were immediately behind several of the 
company ; and before some of them a project 
which the law of the laud regards and 
punishes as a capital crime, namely, the 
stealing of an heiress. That idea, they 
would, one and all, have repudiated. They 
merely designed to assist in a runaway love 
match, and secure half of the lady's fortune 
for their tronble. 



CHAiTKR xn. 

CHAStn Hbrbert, having lost the Dover 
inail, in an nnsuccessAiI attempt to obtain 
another parting interview with Violet, was 
posting after the Earl of Tarbert, when the 
pole of hie chaise broke, a few miles beyond 
Feversham ; and he walked forward to pro- 
cure help for the postboy, and, if pos^ble, a 
fresh vehicle for himself, as he was afraid 
that the Earl, his daughter, and reUnue, 
would embark tiiat night. Pushing on' up a 
slight ascent, a carriage was heard behind 
rapidly approaching. "If here should be 
only a single gentleman," thought Charles, 
" I rnight, save for English reserve, tell my 
plight and beg help ; or even offer myself as 
an agreeable companion in a peat chaise, if 
onr road lie the same way." Re had not 
well ended these ruminations, when, stopping 
to survey the vehicle, the screams of a female 
suddenly issued from it, while an outrider, 
who e^ck Herbert as monstrously like 
Professor Cryppet^ celebrated and ill-favoured 
valet Eustache, seliied the reins, and urged 
on the horses. " Mr. Herbert 1 Mr. Herbul! 
save me ! save me ! " was screamed forth, 
and then the voice was stifled as if by vio- 
lence. 

Herbert, surprised and excited, commanded 
the postboy to atop, and leapt down from 
the high footway where he stood, in order to 
aelse the horses ; but on they dashed, and he 
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found hinwelf, in five miuutea, alone, and a 
full half mile behind the vehicle, which he 
endeavoured to ke«p in light. It took a 
croBB toad near a faim-hooM, whither Her- 
bert immediately repaired to prevail with the 
conntij people to jtun him in the pursuit; 
but eo much time was lost, before he was 
moimted, binuelf on one of the horse* of his 
own chaise, and the postboy on the other, 
that the carriage and the suspicious party 
were fairly out of sight. 

That his own name had been called, Her- 
bert was perfectly ceittun. The Jady, who- 
ever she might be, then knew him and 
clamed his protection. For a moment he 
thought of Violet ; but that idea was dismissed 
as utterly absurd. The unknown was, how- 
ever, a woman, in distress and in the power 
of a person whom he believed capable of any 
roguery, if not of the blackest villany. 

On he rode, frequently obtaining contra- 
dictory tidingB from the country people, 
untJj, several miles off the great road, in a 
narrow Une, where the trees met overhead, 
his postboy reci^nised, hanging to a branch, 
a signal of distress, a cambric pocket hand- 
kerchief wet vrith tears, and having in one 
comer, delicately marked in hur, Julluia 
Stocks, No. 18, The case was now plain ; 
and Herbert, on learning tiiat the Iteoloi^ 
whose snug parsonage, seen through embower- 
ing elms, was baskii^ in the warm beams of 
the setting sun, nas a Justice of the Peace, 
at once demanded an aodience, and told his 
adventure, mentioning, at the same time, hia 
own name and the pnrpose of his present 
journey. He obtained the most prompt and 
efficient aswstanoe ; and the Bector, as soon 
as he heard that the suspected persons were 
foreigners, anticipating violent redstance, 
made one of the constable's followers take 
pistole. 

The precaotion was wholly needless. Never 
was damsel surrendered so ingloriously as 
poor Juliana. They had not followed the 
track above a mile, when the forlorn girl 
was found utUng on a carpet-bag by the 
roadside, bitterly weeping. The ardour with 
which Juliana flung her arms round Her- 
bert's neck, and clung, sobbing, to hie bosom; 
the vehemence with which ^e afterwards, 
laughing and crying by turns when attempting 
to speak, clasped her united bands through bis 
arm lest he might escape and leave her again 
alone, or in the power of the villains who had 
fled, might, at another time, have brought a 
smile to his face. Despatch^ his attendants 
in pniEuit, he oould only soothe the yonng 



lady with the aatniance of her ptiftot safety, 
and begged to know how she came to be 
found ia this plight. 

Juliana Stocks was a oemely, good-natured, 
and pleasant girl, and, moreover, a person of 
some consequence in society, as the presumed 
heiress of very great wealth ; Herbert, bemdei^ 
remembered her as the admirer of their J^m 
lAly, when she thus b«gan — < 

"Oh, Mr, Herbert, had Miss Violet ctnw 
to be my governess, this never would have 
happened. Mamma brought me laat month 
to a grand school, a veiy grand and a very 
atriet school, at Blaekbeath; quite a £ne 
place — high walls, gardens, greaihonsee^ 
carriages, and eveiy thing— where the young 
ladies were so watched, that we called it The 
Convent, and the nuatnis our Lady Abbess ; 
but it was no joke te me. 

" That Mrs. Batkar, that wicked, detestable 
Polly Cripps — they ^y she is married, but 
I don't believe any one would many bd bold 
ud wicked a oreatoie — came, the day before 
yesterday, I suppose — for It looka like an 
age — in a chaise and faw, in violent haste, 
saying my papa, my dean fUhei ! was taken 
suddenly ill, and waa dying, and that I must 
instantly go with her to see him. Mrs. Ben- 
son—she is properly the Honourable Mis. 
Benson, mamma says, but the Honourable is 
snnk for family reasons — hesitated, and 
would not let me go home : but I cried and 
screamed so to go to' my father ; and Polly 
Cripps produced mamma's letter : but it was 
all forgery and lies, Mr. Herbert. And when 
I got away at last, and into the chaise, there 
was Neddy Cripps my father's clerk-boy, 
who was dying in love with me, fonooth 1 as 
Polly said ; and we must be msiried ! It 
was all a j^e, she owned, about papa's ill- 
ness ; bat Edmund was dying in lava with 
me, and would shoot himself ^krough the 
temples if I were ortiel to him. I tiiought I 
should have gone mad, and I screamed so. 
And, when we name to a large ins, where 
was that odious Jack Cripps, wh<»n I rraiem- 
ber before he went to London ; and an ugly 
foreigner, with four stars on him ; uid that 
other foreign fellow with the hook nose, you 
saw wt hoiaeback ; I was afraid of my li& : 
but whan they left me with Edmund, to pay 
his addreeeM to mC, I think I sooa b^hteaed 
Neddy." 

And Juliana, now safe, laughed heartily 
at the lecoUection of her spirit and proweaa, 

"I told him I was mi heiress ; and tha^ 
if any one darad to many me whom I did 
not lik^ papa would have him hnog. He ia 
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4 poor sneak, Edmund 1 Polly then tried to 
f[i);hUn me, and to coax me ; but I would 
neithcc be biglitened not coaxed ; and, when 
Ned cams near me, I kicked and icnamed 
till he got afraid, I fancy ; for I OTeriieard 
Poll/ say to Jack, ' Noti^ng can be done 
with that spooney ; ' and, after *ome time, 
ahe said, if I would only he q.aiet, and not 
scream so, she would take me back to Mra. 
Benson's, and t«U that we had loet an ex- 
press oa the road, saying papa was modi 
better, and that I rkeed not procwd home. 
What a fool I was to trnst her ; for, oh, 
deal Mr. Herbert I the worst was not come 
yet. Oh, you are my gnairdiaD angel t io- 
deed yan are ; and I would father have had 
yon to save me than any one else in the 
whole world. Well, it was too late to ntnn 
to Btackheath that night, and so we had a 
gay sapper at the ino, with that foreigner 
who, Polly sud, wae a man of hi^ph rank, 
and a Count~-the same aobleman my friends 
had mtaitained at W — — ; and who knew 
me, for he had fallen in lore with my picture 
in mamma's drawing-room ; that thing in 
crayons, yon lememtMr, Mr. Herbert. I was 
not in lofe with hjm, any way. Oh, the 
nglyfellowl But Itried to be cnnniqg with 
them all ; and at night bolted myaelf well in 
my room. Next morning we were to be off 
for Blackheath, at five in the morning. ' Are 
you awake, my lore, the chaise waits to con- 
rey yon ! ' taid Polly Cdppa. They called 
her Mrs. B. B. I was quite ready; for 
indeed, I had never audiessed. I bare never 
HodresBed yet ; and such a figure I am '. and 
my eyea are so dim, I dare say, with ciying ! 
I went down stairs at ouce, and into the 
diaise ; and in after ms jumps the abomin- 
able Count tuid tba other ugly feUow ; and 
off they drove at once without Polly or any 
of the Crippg^ while I screamed like mad, 
and da^ed my ha^H^ through the gtasa, and 
cut them." 

"Honihlel" said Herbert, compassionately, 
pressing the fair hands afiectiouately and 
eoiLfidin^y olag^ad on his wm. 

" You are sorry for me, dear Mr. Herbert? 
Oh, how very kind and good yon are 1 You 
are my guardian angel ; and I shall bless yon 
and pray for you while I live. I fell into 
fits &onk tanoi and passion. They stored 
at a house to get some water for me, and 
ihen I shootad so wildly for help, that the 
pec^ really believed I was mad, and a 
forngner, as the wretches said. Mrs. Ben- 
son had all her pupils dressed like Frtnch 
girl^ toc^ which oonfiimed it. Then the 



ugliest fellow — but they are both (o ugly— 
went outside, and the other tried to quiet 
and eoax me : but always came on the other 
fit; and I heard them consulting — far I 
understand French pretty well — about how 
they were to get ma across the Channel, if I 
screamed so. They agreed to go to some 
village on the ooos^ where French smugglers 
came. I thought I was now for ever lost I 
~-and my dear lather and mother ! But 
just then, dear Mr. Herbert, you appeared ! 
Heaven sent yon to deliver me I Was it not 
odd that it was you I met ; and neither of us 
ever in diis part of Kent before? But 
Heaven ordained it." 

" I shall ever rejoice at the accident which 
broke down my chaise and delayed my 
journey, Min Juliana." 

" And yon, though in such hasten would 
not abandon me," said the grateful and teav- 
f ul Juliana ; " and came so far out of your 
way for me ! Oh, dear Mr. Herbert ! I am 
sure you will take me, yourself, to papa ; I cut 
never part with you again, tilll am at home ; 
I shall die or go mad, if yon leave me ; and 
I am such a &ght ; and my eyes and face 
so spoiled ; and my hair all so disordered. 
I shall be a^med to be seen by the young 
ladies at the rectory." 

The young ladies at the rectory did their 
best to comfort and soothe the rescued damsel, 
and even attended personally to her dress 
and her hur ; so that the poor girl was able 
to appear with more propriety before bis 
Beverenct^ who lost no time in issuing war- 
rants for the apprehension of the persons 
that Herbert described as Count Bodolpho 
ZanderschloBS and his muasary Eustoche 
Latude, regretting ezoeedlngly that his 
power, as a magistrate, <Ud not extend to 
Sussex and Middlesex ; though he thought it 
his duty to acquunt the proper authorities 
in London with the abduction of Miss Stocks, 
and the share which the Crippe family were 
believed to have had in theconapirat^. 

Herbert iromediately wrote a partionlai 
account of the adventure to Mr. Somera 
Stocks, and also to Mrs. Benson ; and, to 
both epistles, Juliana added a postscript 
e^resdve of her life-long obligations to her 
dear deliverer, to Mr. Herbert, " her guardian 
angel, who had come to her aid in extremity, 
just like a hero in a story-book." 

It was not untdl Juliaiu had taken Her- 
b^'a promise for the fourth time, that he 
would not leave her till she voA with her 
parent^ that poor Julian% whose head was 
half-turned with what she had suffered, 
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dreaded, and escftpad, consenW to go to 

The three laag)uD|r daaghtera of the 
rectory, Caroline, Helen, and Isabel, then 
held a private chapter on the marrelloos ad- 
venture, not foi^tting the handsome peraon, 
and delightful and elegant manners of the 
knight-deliverer, who, the eldest ventoied to 
foretell, had found an heiress as surely as the 
Count Rodolpho had lost one. Six weeks 
later, and the diesaii^-cases of these young 
ladies sparkled with brighter gems than had 
erer before been seen in the rectory of 
Swanstoun ; and the small sideboard there 
shoue and groaned beneath the set of rich 
salvers commemorative of the rescne of the 
heiress of the wealthy provincial hanker, 
and of the kindness of the family who had 
BO hospitably received her and her deliverer. 
Nay, as one good deed is often parent to 
another, next year, the three young ladies, 
lost in that sweet but isolated parsonage, 
having gone on a long visit to Mrs. Somers 
Stocks, the eldest was, next season, married 
to the ei^vant admirer of Miss Cripps, Mr. 
Benjamin, with the entire approbation of his 
wealthy parents, and to the perfect content- 
ment of her own family, who offered no ob- 
jection to her younger and prettier sister 
marrying into the same manufacturing con- 
nexion, and, in the meanwhile, being the 
well-salaried governess of Juliana Stocks, 

"So odd," His. Somers Stocks remarked, 
" a baronef B grandchild my daughter's 
governess ; and all owing to the Hungarian 
Count — sad, wicked man — falling in love with 
my Juliana's picture in crayons, and bribing 
Polly Cripps with two thousand sovereigns 
and the brilliants of his order of the Golden 
Fleece, to let him nm off with her." For 
Mrs. Somers Stocks persisted in believing 
the Count, whom she had entertMned, and 
who had run away with her daughter, a 
true and genuine Count, in spite of whatever 
evidence could be produced to his being a 
very di^rent character. She, however, did 
not say as much when her husband was in 
company ; for the prejudices of Mr. Stocks 
against the Count were quite as invincible 
as the dislike of his daughter to that noble 

Very different, indeed, were the feelings 
of Mr. Somera Stocks, who — in the fiwt 
heat of his resentment at the audacious and 
wicked conspirators, a^ravat^d probably by 
a pecuniary loss to which he had previoosly 
been subjected by his own vanity or the ad- 
dress of the German Count— would, without 



remorse, have seen each and all of than 
punished with the ntmoet eeverify which the 
law infiicta on that black and dangerous, and 
in England rare, crime, the abdnction of an 

Before Mr. Charles Herbert had returned 
to Blackheath, to place Ills chai^ under the 
protection of Mrs. Benson, the officers of 
justice had arrested Edmund Cripps ; wen 
hot in the track of his brother, Jack, and 
looking sharply after the foreigneis ; though 
it was not until Juliana had again been exa- 
mined by a magistrate, on coming to Lon- 
don, that a warrant was issued against Hia. 
Borke Barker, the lady of " the celebrated 
and talented theatrical criUc and political 
writer," and also agunst himself, though 
nothing had transpired, directly or indirectly, 
to implicate Barker. He was, in reality, 
perfectly ignorant of the daring scheme, 
which he knew the world mndi too w«U to 
sanction openly, whatever might have been 
his private opinion of its monl quality if 
successful. 

The surprise and indignation of Barker — 
a proud, ambitious, and senutive, if an un- 
printnpled man — at finding his newly-made 
wife involved in an abortive attempt of this 
sort, may, therefore, be imagined. lu vain 
did Polly deprecate his wrath, and protMt 
that ardent affection for her brother, who 
idohzed the banker's h^ress — who returned 
his love — had alone induced her to lend her 
assistance to promote the union upon which 
the happiness, nay, the very existence of the 
lovers depended. Mr. Barker, though but 4 
six weeks' husband, was not to be so duped. 
In vain did his lady protest that, to the sub- 
se([nent adventures of Juliana Stocks with 
Count Rodolpho, she was a total stranger. 
Even on this point Mr. Barker was incredn- 
lons ; hut shame and pride here uded the 
weeping vrife, and, having established hta 
own innocence to the satisfaction of the ma- 
gistrate, recognisances were accepted for the 
future appearance of his lady. 

At this pinch, Mia. Baricer had not scmpled 
to make a scap^oat of her brother Jack, 
which she did with the leas remorse, that she 
believed he had been warned by the arrest of 
Edmund, and was safe hotn the pursuit of 
justice ; and she was the less apprehensiTV, 
on her own account, as Jack was not likely 
to confront her, or contradict h«r spedons 
tale. That tale which, if delivered by a 
poor, old, ill-dressed woman, mig^it have 
totally f^led to impress the worshipful Bench, 
when gtacefoUy narrated by the tundaomis 
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and innnuating Mth. Burke Barker, whosS 
pfttbetic tones and melting tears spoke the 
tender and sympathudng friend of the young 
loTew, tgnarant of the legal conseqoences of 
her conduct, and only alive to their distress, 
produced a very marked efi^ct ; and, save 
ftiT the admonitory whispers of a cross-look- 
ing, legal asdstant of the magistrate, pro- 
hably much lesB saBceptible to the softening 
influence of beauty's tears, Mrs. Barker would 
have been triumphantly disrained without 
taitbei tronble. Yet, at the moment when 
the recognisances of Sir George Lees, the 
family friend Hommoned in hast« in this 
emergency, and her husband, were accepted, 
she knew not whether being sent off to Bride- 
well, or aaceoding the hackney coach waiting 
to convey herself and her gloomy-biowed 
lord to their home, were the direst sentence. 
It was a respite when Sir George accepted 
her earnestly-pressed set-down at a certain 
specified comer, not in sight of the windows 
of his dab. 



In the meanwhile, onr heroine, ignorant (^ 
these tranBactions, was beginning to feel 
ntDming- tranquillity under the roof of Mrs. 
Herbert. This lady, thoogh prudently re- 
solTing to wean the thougbto of her protegfe, 
aa far as possible, from her lover, had, aorae- 
how, from the hour of his departare, talked 
of nothing else than the subject that filled 
her heart. Anecdotes of the boyhood and 
yoath of Charles ; tiuta irf his spirit and 
generouty, his frankness and cordiaUty, inter- 
mingled with fond conjectures as to how &r 
the traveller might, from time to time, be 
advanced on his jonmey, or how the wind 
stood for the little voyage across the Channel ; 
matters " fond and trivial," yet full of kindly 
interest to the speaker and the listener, occu- 
pied and beguiled their social hours. ■ 

Those trunks, belonging to Violet, about 
which Mike Twig had shown such sympa- 
thetic concern, and which had helped to bring 
her into suspicion with her hostess, had not 
yet been unpacked ; and while Mrs. Herbert 
indulged her customary hour of quiet, or 
" her heanty-sleep," as her maid Jenkins 
called it, after her coffee, Miss Hamilton, 
with the aasistanGe of her friend. Mistress 
Marion, who timed her visits most judiciously, 
let about arranging her wardrobe and other 
bekng^gs in die drawers of the chamber 
allotteid to her,'-or in " Mr. Charles' room," 
as it waa famitiariy named in the household. 



Mistress Marion, upon her kneca before a 
large sea-chest, in which her arms were 
plunged up to the elbows, remarked, in reply 
to Violefs observation that she had not come 
to see her for two long days — 

" I mustna encroach on Mrs. Herbert's 
rights, hinny, now that you are her am ; 
but, this day, I just took a longing t« see ye, 
though I had trailed owcr this muckle town 
on business, frae the screech o' day till 
noonUde. I'm sure if I have scraped two or 
three pennies thegither amang the heathen 
Englidiers, it's not without doing service for 
it. So, after I had looked ower my inve'tors, 
comparing them wi' my bits o' jottings when 
I made the rounds o' my houses the day, and 
gotten the dish o* bohea, and was a wee thing 
refreshed — for I can do no good without i^ 
more shame to me '. for never an ounce of It 
was in ower my father's door — says I to 
pnsne, What would ye think, mawldn, if I 
should step to the Kegeuf s Park, and see 
how our young leddy is coming on ? and the 
cretur miau>-ed and waved her tail, ye '11 no 
believe me, as if she would have spoken ont 
like a Christian — 'Even do sae, mistress 

" Your cat is, indeed, wonderfully saga- 
dons, and also very kind to me," returned 
Violet, smiling. 

" Ye think me a fool about pnssic, Miss 
Violet ; but I have an ill brow o' them she 
sets up her back at. Now, there is Jenkins 
pnsrie cannot thole, that's endure, hinny ; 
for I must interpret our gude Scots tongue 
even to you ; but as for Jack Cripps, when 
he came to my door this day, I thought she 
would have torn the hoose down, and flown 
at the bury face □' him." 

"Jack Cripps at your door again, Marion ?* 
returned Violet, reddening, ae she remembered 
his former impertinent visit. 

"Ay, ye may wonder what the fallow 
wanted with me! I fancy pnesie thought 
he was coming to court us [ — he ! he I be ! 
for it was snug quarters he wanted in a 

" To lodge with you T " 

" Yb may say that ! but Maister Jack's 
impudence is up to and beyont my garret 
story. . . . But, hinny, this kist has 
been through hands ere now ; it's double 
bottomed, too ; d'ye hear how it rings to my 
knock ? There 's been harriers here, Misa 
Violet. Have ye an inve't«r o' the contents, 
hinny 1 " And Marion, by main force, raised 
the lid of the double bottom, and gave to 
m^t a conAissd maM of papen and writings, 
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tied up in lawyer stjle. "Preserve and 
guide OB 1 but here is a sight. Wh&t if theM 
ghould be a Last Will and Testament among 
these musty bundles and muclde broad seals; 
though I inisdonbt if we have had the first 
overhauling o' this Idst." 

" It was my dear father's from the time 
he entered the army ; and, I have heard liis 
old serrant tell, had beea with him in every 
quarter of tie globe." 

"To my brother, the Bight Honourable 
John Earl of Tarbert,"iead Marion, on takii^ 
up an empty envelope, to which a broken ee^ 
was still attached. " How could this deaf 
nut come here, hinny 1 and in a lady's hand- 
writing ; but I'll take my Bible oath this 
cheat has been spulyied. When had ye it 
last open?" 

"Never, It waa Bent to me very lately 
from Jersey ; and I never felt sufficiently at 
home with Mr. Ctipps to nnpack er even 
look into it." 

" Then some one has done that for you, my 
dear ; and, it's no unlike, the very rogne that 
plnndersd ye o' the twenty-pound note." 

" It b Indeed inexplicable ; perhaps the 
disappointed persons who looked here for my 
property may have deposited these papers by 
accident, or merely to be rid of them." 

" Violet, my love — Miss Hamilton," waa 
^d in the sweet voice of Mrs. Herbert, who 
softly tapped at the door, "leave your bnu- 
neae t« Itbs. linton, pray, and ctane to me — 
% have had ao singular an adventure just now 
in the shrubbery." 

Violet hastily opened the d»or ; and there 
stood the lady, the corner of lier large India 
shawl filled with written papera. 

"I was making a survey of the shrubs 
that I wished to have pruned to-morrow, 
when the gardener comes ; and ate 1 Hid 
they were in the thickest of the vrildemess, 
«3 we are pleased to call my moiael of 
greenery. I do believe I have found a 
whole manuscript romance, or a {day in £ve 
acts." 

" The very papers Major Hamilton's chest 
has been plmideredofj" exohumed Marion. 
** I could svrear it ; and I am fat up to the 
tricks of this wicked big toun." 

When the iSaiz was explained, Mrs. Her- 
bert allowed that the conjeetoie was pro- 
bable ; and she at once gave up her spoils to 
^olet for more Idsurely private exomina- 

"Can we not go over them together," asked 
Violet, »mply. 

" Na, hinny, the Uitjoi's auld papers an 



»ot ow busiiiess, bttt jroiw businea^" avd 
Marion, ([nicldy ; " that is, if any body's 
bnsineBS. So we'll neither make nor meddle 
till ye please to report, or oommonicate jour 
loss to the magistrates. For an auld wife 
like me to take on advantage, and pry into 
the matters of an innocent young lady wboss 
heart is in her mouth, would be far from 
right ; so ye must not aSiont Mrs. Herbert 
with any such proposal, Mies Violet. See 
there, now, I have locked up your papers ; 
and keep your key yourael', binny. All is 
sale under this honourable roof." 

Mrs. Herbert looked rather blank when 
Marion, as a matter of course, disburdened 
her of her load ; yet it was impoanble to offer 
any objection ; and Violet, awaie of her 
worthy nurss's warm attachment, shmwd 
sense, and knowledge of her early hiatoiy, at 
once acquiesced, bo &r as to receive the key, 
while, smiling with m^anchcdy sweetnoM, 
she said — 

" I fear my poor father's keepmgs mnat 
have sadly disappointed the pillagers, whoever 
they may be. His was an old soldier's legacy 
— a sword which had done some servile in 
the field, a pur of tarnished epaulets, a first 
oommiasion, a few worn gazettes, and flatter- 
ing letters from superior officers. This was 
the amount, I lielieve ; and I riioll deeply 
rqpret the loss, yet I do not feel justified in 
s^ing more abont it." 

"Ye'll see and judge at leimre, ^ter ye 
have looked into yoor affisirs ; but it is, if 
not a sin, surely next door till't, to let vogOr 
bonds off in a haU skin who prey upon tiia 
public, and, what is worse, on the (»pluut 
and the fatherlees." 

" I quite agree with Mistress Marion," 
Bud Mrs. Herbert ; " and I anure you, Mies 
Hamilton, if we had but the least clew to 
detection, I should have bo scruple, but the 
vary reverse, in letting justice take its ceurse.'' 

"But. I liave a dew," returned Marion 
briskly. " I needed Init a hur to make a 
bsther o' ; and I have a full crop o' them, c« 
I'm mistaken. Tm n« saying Uuater Skip- 
jack broke <^>en the kist with his Mn hands; 
but be is, I make no doubt, concerned, 'airt 
and poirt,* as our lawyers at hams say, irith 
the foreignder, and guUty after the fact." 

Upon this, MistEeas Morion took her leave, 
volunteering future aervioee of all kinds, and 
making a pardcular request that Mies Violet 
would next day visit her at her own house, 
as she believed that she had still in hts pee- 
aessiou, among her endiees variety "^ invea- 
teries, one belonging to U^or Hamilton, 
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ifUA ndgU btlp ta identify mmim tit tit* 
kMtgiMd miniiig property. Ifrs. &iUit 
■greed to set the 7001^ Ud^ down, on her 
mty to visit ftTatetBdinari»nfiieRd,ud take 
ker up en her ntnra. 

"And if you Btumld invite ma to itep op 
ftain," Mid Hrt. Herbert, gtify, " I Aonld 
feel deligfited. Hies Hunilton tiu to exeitod 
toy aationtj with the beaatiee end wooden ot 
the Ught-honee yon inhftUt in fleet Street." 
!> '*It bmynlwonld be honeoiedl" returned 
Marion cordially, and they parted thoe { 
Marion pmsoing her way home to her cat, 
iriiioh advanoed pmnii^ to her call by the 
•pen eaMment, tvjKi the top of a meat-safe, 
or hanging larder, on the roof of which, wlum 
alone, ptuala often baaked heiaelf in the eHD, 
ud -watched the martijis and epamwa sport- 
ing about the chlmney-pote aad the eavee. 

"Ay, come Kway, ye sly timmer ; ay, ay, 
pwaie ; ye are jut like a' the wwU ; a 
great wark ye*)! hold about folk when ye^ 
ain end i* to eerve ; /*«» mre ya get ye're 
tea no that l&ng syne ; bat It wilt ba yonr 
nipper ye are A» now. Let^ gee what is in 
the eafe ] — I am enre, ya eattle, y« lanoy It 
was alleaeily far yonr nee it was pat up, 
that it might ke^ your dainty monel fWefa, 
and let ye beek yoorself in the em, and 
watch the bits o' birds ob the tap o* it, among 
the waU-dowenandinignionette*' our Baby- 
lonian hanging garden." 

Thus maondued Warim, addieeelag her 
favoniitt^ while vainly attemptiag to re- 
kindle her fire, which, though genetally pre- 
wrved like the reetalfites, had for onoefUrly 
expired. Blaming hev want of piOTidenaa 
in having neither flint nor Iindfer-nutdMS 
at hand, and in her jeakma and even nnneigh- 
bonrly independence, disdaining to be indebted 
for light to the tailor's famUy, who had in- 
aumtd her dispkasuie and BOBpioirai by let- 
ting aroom to Jack Cilppc^ she left her door 
«ft the latch, and desoended, with her little 
tanteTD,topKMnire alighttwodootaoff. At 
the street door, MarionsatwiA two petaoni 
whom her practised eye at once leeognised 
as policemen or baiUfis,tbengh Oey wwe at 
this time distinguished by no peaoUar garb. 
With proraptitnde, and even a certain -risdie- 
tive pleasure, she gave them the InfomatloB 
they reqnired about the tailor's lodger, and 
somewhatmoie. Great, however, waaMarton's 
twtonishment and anger, on her vetoni, to 
find her own door open, and that tba tame 
■MO, and two or thiee moM penoM, wese 
searohing her apaitaunli iar the sD^Miesd 
Leadly an4 vebsBently vooife- 



rating agtinst thoae who had veKtored ' 
dan to break opm her door 1" and vowing 
that her eonntoymon, Sir Peter, in whom 
Marion had great faith, should "make them 
smart for their Impndeuce," she advanced. 

" Your door stood open. Missus," letnmed 
the man who seemed tlte leader ; " 
though it had not, I shonld have felt war- 
ranted to break it open, in search of a thief 
ooncealed from justice." 

" He skug a thief, ye miideaaad loon 1'' 
retorted Marion ; "there naver yet woe thief 
or liar kenned 0' my kin j uid the Lint<mB 
are no just of yesterday i but if so be the 
thief is here, take kimiri' ye in glide's name. 
Is be 1' the garde-de-vin, think yo V cried 
Marion, tramping forwaid ; ''orhoeheaiept 
np the him] whereabouts is he, man? Hae 
ye looked )>elow the bed, or in the coal-scattle t 
— Ha I ha I ha I but ye an clever chields, 
yon London police. The vary eat blanghin' 
at ye," oontinned Ae, in bitter dension. 

"Whenver he be, I'll swear I saw th 
■walloir tail of his pea^reen coat whisk i. 
tiiron^ your door, Hlssas ; and so liad a 
warrant to follow him," nplied the offioer. 

" Ye saw I On, man, there's been glamour 
inyooreyne. IfhewhiskeduphenthNngh 
my keyhole, where did he whisk to next?" 

* Nay, the Devil knows," retained another 
of the baffled men ; " for he cert^nly is not 
here, Dobbe." 

'* Na, yell better ffitamiae my thimble and 
my nntmeg-grato', gentlemen, befon ye take 
yonr departon, sinee ye an hen ; or keek 
into the mustard-pot," continued the aggn^ 
rating Scotswoman, in a taoBting tone. 
** And let me tell you, mn, that yoora is Uie 
first visit o' the towt my house was ever 
hononied wl' ; and these will be news ot.— 
Braak ^en my deor, indeed ! And this is 
the law o' England, when Ilka poor man's 
boose Is his castle^ wi' their tale t " 

The man who had led the idle chase again 
pMtested that Histress Marion's door, which 
die had left on the latch, was found wide 
open ; and that, howovm tke afineaud Joba 
Ciwntin Ciipps or Cryppaa had ase^ted, he 
had nndonbtedly been seen to enter her 
dwelliiig. 

" Yeni tbiMp » down my throat, wUt yer 
retorted the indignant mstion, mom and more 
fooreked. " If he entered, he most have 
gone out again t and howl Vben is not, 
wen it but a monsa-hole, open to that loo^" 
petnUng upwards, " that is not grated and 
Mted. I koB yon Lon'raiers' trieks owes 
w«*V not to have 1^ my fancM-" 
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" Nay, the woman k in the right, Dobba ; 
the feUow conld not have coaut up here " 
aaid the hawk-eyed, hook-nosed peraoD, who, 
in the midflt of the wordy tumult, had quietly 
taken note of every hole and crevice. " Sony 
for troabling you, Misims,^ — bat oar daty. 
The chap is concerned in a very serious 
offence ; for fai less many a better fellow 
has swung." 

" Na, it will eaiely be only a fourteen 
years' transportation bosiDe^" returned 
Harion, a little shocked. " The gallows is 
an awful ending, even for a huid-wuled 
blackguard Uke Jack Cripps." 

" Lees will not serve the turn," replied the 
man. " la my coantry, now, ould Ireland, 
we make less of the matter of stealing a 
pretty giri, though she has a fortune ; but 
liere " 

" Stealt an heiiess ! the nnhang«d villain I " 
screamed Harion. " He is waar than Rob 
Roy, the Highland reiver. But wha might 
aha heV 

And the officers, as a propitiation for their 
precipitance, gratified Marion's cariosity to 
the utmost of their power ; concluding with 
solemnly assuring her, as persons well quali- 
fied to judge, that if the sistet happily got off 
with a long imprisonment, the brother could 
not fail to sailer death for the capital 

" It isno joke in England, Mistress, where 
money is every thing," said the bailiff, "med- 
dling with girls that have cash. hImI Hiss 
Stocks been a poor, pretty Irish lass, the 
chap, if she would not marry him, might 
have got off with a seven years in the huSa^ 
OF so ; but, aa it is, he must hang by the 
neck until he is dead, dead, dead ; and the 
Lord have merry upon his soul ! " 

" Amen ! " ejacnlated Marion ; and started 
at what seemed the echo of her words, — 
while the police-se^eant at once looked on 
the alert. 

" By the Lord Harry 1 he is harimured 
here still," cried the man who hod first 
alleged that Jack had entered the house, 
springing to his feet. " Look to the door. 

The door vras made fast ; and one of the 
men placed his back against it, while the 
others resumed the search. 

" What do yon mean, sirst" cried the in- 
dignant mistress of the house. "Will ye, 
as I said before, break open a lone woman's 
door, and then threep down her throat that 
the vagabond ye an after is harboured under 
hei honest roctf, whic^ is wone insolt t Pack 



off with you, or it may be the worse for ye. 
I'm no without friends, nor a'thegether uu- 
kent to year masters. Ye have searched 
every comer o' my dwelling, without saying, 
wi' your leave, or by your leave. Will not 
that content ye ? Surely ye most be bnt ill 
up to your thief-taking trade, or ye would 
have found the n^e, had he been here. 
Bnt look into the bird's cage, gentlemen, ye 
have forgotten that hidie-hole; it would 
be hard to miss the blood-money for lack of 

" Keep a civil tongue, mistress," replied 
the chief of the band ; but he added the order 
for retreat, saying — "He can't have got 
out on the roof; even the old woman's 
chimney is grated. It is impossible that a 
child of two years old conld be concealed 
here." 

Offering those apologies to Histraaa Marion 
which she disdained to receive, the men re- 
tired ; and, locking her door on herself, she 
set about lighting her fire, while addressing 
her cat, she alternately vented her indigna- 
tion at the mjnnidons of justice, and specu- 
lated upon the prohabiUty of Jack Cripps 
bung hanged, and his rister sent to the 
treadmill for a couple of years. 

The shades of evening fell ; Marion's little 
fire beamed brightly and corily ; her neat 
crystal oil-lamp shed its beams on the laige- 
print Bible, over a chapter of which Marion's 
eyes habitually travelled, night and morning, 
wherever her wandering thoughts might be ; 
and pussie purred and blinked in that deli- 
cious mood — that real doka far nimie — 
which, in bnsy England, rick-nurses, watch* 
men, and ca4s, alone truly enjoy. The 
evening lecture^ which breathed of mercy, or, 
perhaps, "the weeping blood in woman's 
breast," the milk of human kindness, which, 
if in the lapse of time grown somewhat acrid, 
still lingered in Marion's bosom, disptned 
her, at this hour of self-nommunion, to 
thoughts of mercy even towards Jack Cripps ; 
and she said aloud, as if oontiauing a tnun 



ofn 



lation— 



" I'm glad, mawldn, tlie beagles didnarin 
down the bit o' carrion within our bounds. 
Save us, airs I but the black gallovra-tree is 
a fell growth o' tinuner for a Christian land. 
E'en that idle, dandy vagabond, if he be un- 
fit to live, is surely far less fit to ^e." 

The cat, to whom this was apparently ad- 
dressed, at this moment sprung up on a high 
table or dresser, by the window, mewing 
6ightfally, and betrayii^ the most violent 
alum; and then threw heiaelf down, and 
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nn bicksring acroaR and ttronnd the kitchen 
floor, as if going mad. 

" What de'il ails the brute," cried Marion, 
throwing her shoe at the cat. " This is like 
nane o' her file o' daSn when she was a daft 
kitliu langsyne. She has rorely gane gyte, 

or seen tlie hangit man's gbaiet 

Na, she will dash hersel' Uirough the window 
glsM. There is eotnetbing the matter by 
Ordinar wi' pnseie this mcht." 

Id vain the caressing "puuie, puttie," and 
"cheat, deel," of Marion wooed her favourite 
to her lap. Hie cat, violenUy excited, sprung 
at the window, spitting and sweariiig,as angry 
cat-UngoagC is interpreted bj the Cockneys, 

" It's some cat-concert on the sdaitesye're 
after, ye eanterwauliiig limmer: — ye maim 
be ont, maun yel" and as Marion angrily 
lifted the window, ont went pnsaie with a 
tiget^epring, and Ughted on the roof of the 
meat-nfe, where die scratched, screamed, 
and tore wone than ever. The night was 
now qnite dark, but a slanting ray of 
Marion's lamp streamed on the safe, which, 
as if by some strange internal impulse, 
swayed round on its binges to the window 
nil. " Gnde be about us I the de*il's i' the 
safel" screamed Marion, dashing it back, 
and fixing it to its moorings by the iron rod 
and hook, adapted for this purpose. 

"Gad, I shall be dashed in pieces!" 
whispered a familiar Toice, neither of earth 
nor air, bat somewhere sospended between 
them ; and stont-hearted and ready-witted 
as Marion was, she yet screamed aloud when 
poor Jack Crippe, venturing bis head a little 
way out of the meat-safe, in which he 
lay snugly coiled up, repeated — " Dashed in 
pieces on the pavement, by gad. For Hea- 
ven's sake, old woman, let me into the house, 
and I'll make it well worth yonr while. Are 
the hinge-bolts strong^" 

Marion, perceiving how the extraordinaiy 
ease stood, at once recovered her eelf-posaea- 
rion and ready wit, — and replied, ** There's 
twa words to a bargain, my man, a' the 
world over." She suddenly dosed and bolted 
her window, and, after a moment of pause, 
burst into a long and irrepiesnble St of 
laughter at the ridiculous natnie of the ad- 
venture. 

"Jack i' the box, pnarie!" sheexdumed, 
between the peals of langbter. "* Jack i' the 
box. That's the play ye were sae diverted 
wi', my bonny kddy, and me to misdoubt 
ye ;" and Marion again cautiously drew up 
a bit of the sash, holding it ready however 
to be dosed in a twinkling. 



** For Heaven's sake, woman, if ye have 
any mercy," was whiqwred from Uie safe, 
" let me out of this detestable hole : my life 
is in danget every moment: I shall be 
cramped to death." 

" I'll no say your aiiy, roomy bower is 
just the securest of cbanmers, though called 
a safe. But speak lugh. Od, if yonr 
landlord the ttulor'slang lugs hear ye! — and 
little passes in this home that crew gets no 
an inkling of. . . And to twist yourself 
up there, a grand dandy beau, like the red 
in the bottle, and cheat the beagles' keen 
scent, and the widdie too! — Na, ye are a 
dever ehidd, Mr. Cripps ; I never had half 
so high an opinion o' ye before. Fusde, 
pussie, jump in, lass ; it's a freend after all 
that has frightened ye, and nae ghust 
yet." 

"Assist me, then, for mercy's sake," whis- 
pered the gentleman in duresse. " I hare it 
in my power to reunite you. I am momently 
in peril of being precipitated headlong to the 
pavement ; and I have information at this 
moment in my possession for which Miss 
Hamilton and Charles Herbert, or any friend 
of thdrs, would give a fortune. It is worth 
one to them ; it is ; 'pan my honour it is ! 
I counted on making something handsome 
by their gratitude — yon shall have all — 
thousands. For Heaven's sake, open the 
window, and give me something to hold by, 
in case of the wont, while yon pull the safe 

" Hoolie, freend ! — hoolie ! Fmr and 
softly goee far. I'll no uphold that your 
present domicile is just so secure or grand as 
Mr. Sbuffleton's best or even second drawing- 
room ; but it has its advantages ; and it was 
o' your ain choosing. I'm sure I ne'er boded 
it on you. As safe it is as the end of a 
tenpenny tow, ony way ; and as hearkeners 
sddom hear a ^>od tale o' themselves, I 
reckon ye heard, short syne, of your likeli- 
hood to sncceed right speedily to that heir- 

Whstaver might be the real fedlngs of 
the tortured prisoner, he durst not give 
them vent. He was indeed in the most un- 
pleasant though ori^nal predicament in which 
an unfortunate gentleman hae probably ever 
been placed. 

"Will you keep me here all night!" 
groaned Jack plteondy, who durst not move, 
lest motion had loosened the fastenings of 
his eyry, 

"Why, 'deed I cannot say," returned 
Marion, gravdy ai)d deliheratdy. She hfid 
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perfect confidenm in the strength of her 
roomy meat-safe, and its capacity of nistain- 
big many more stones tiian Jack weighed ; 
and she also felt a strange delight in tor^ 
menting him, besides ectert^ning a rague 
scheme of compelling Ttim to pay a hand- 
some ransom in jnstice to TSolet for his 

"But for any sake keep still," she con- 
tinned, pendsUng in the same stnin, "and 
no" try the hooks ower mnckle. I hope it 
will no' be a very vindy night ; for I have 
kenned yonr eixj cabin rock in a storm like 
a boat in a rough sea." 

"If I could get hold of the wretch's 
demraed cat," thought Jack, conddering of 
a hostage, and pntting forth his long fingers 
towards the roof of his cage, when pusde 
still sat, thoDgh now more quietly. 

" Te villun, keep hands off pnsue, or I'll 
he the death o* yol Next to Miss Violet 
hersel', I like poor pusne ; and she^s nowa- 
days, about a' I hse to like." 

" I would not harm a hair of her whiskers, 
chawming creature," whispered Jack, cor- 
dially willing both mistress and pet at the 
dence. 

" I'm fully sensible o* your great regard 
and respect for my cat, myself, and my 
country," returned Morion, In a low, ironical 
tone. " So, as a preliminary to onr farther 
treaty, ye'll just lie quiet till she jump in ; 
or, by my forebear^ sonl ! I will puta sneck 
b^ore your nose, till I can make ye ower to 
Uiem that has the beet right to ye I Bat 
pussie in furly, I sliall bear what you have 
to Bay anent Uie mattera of a certain young 
leddy ; and, if ye play fair, ye shall not rue 
it" 

Willingly would Jock have seized the 
forred hostage in the firing to which her 
mistrese, cautiously and fally opening Qa 
window, invited her : but he e^terused a wise 
forbearance ; the cat bounded in, and Hariou 
as nimbly drew down and bolted her gash, 
and opened on upper pone, which was fitted 
as a ventilator to her attic abode. 

" Now we are in a condition to parley," 
said Harion, thiough this new medium ; " and 
your neck, remember, young man, la in the 
one scale, and Miss Tiolet or Mr. Charles 
Herbert's relief from that villonoas law- 
process raised by you and your father in the 
other. That, in the first place, must be 
ended, under band and seal, before another 
word is said of your deliverance." 

* Good God, ma'am, how can I do aught 
vtdle here," groaned Jack. 



"Whisht! Tour landlord, tbe t^or, 
below, who sleeps wi'his lugs open, will hear 

ye ; and see, then, what ye have to expect 
from him ; while Mr. Stocks, on a' the walls 
o' Inn'on, offers a round ;CIOO for your 
apprehension, and tho Government another, 
'Deed they are aye lavish eneuch o* itber 
folk's riller. " But ye can scribble bravely 
where ye ore all that is needed. Daylight 
will soon be in. I'll hand ye ower an ink- 
horn and a bit paper on the end of a fire- 
shovel, and yeTl write it a' ffdrly down. 
If othing like black and white in buuness." 

"Surely yon, will not keep me here all 
night I" wuled Jack, patheUcally. Til 
saflbcate." 

"Yell choket — never a fear o'ye; there's 
plenty o' good ftce air about ye. I have 
keepit a dead pig- or a Christmas goose there 
fre^ and caller for three weeks at A time 
ere now." 

And Marion was seized with another fit of 
provoking laughter at Jock's plaintive tones 
and her own itit, ere she reaumed, 

"Keep ye ollnicht! Mycerty! I see 
little to hinder ye from being my boarder 
for a month to come. Some folk never 
ken when they are in gude quarters. 
But say your prayers, and take a nop in 
your Patmos ther«; I'se uphold notiiing 
comes ower ye. If ye dlnoa kick and fling 
about. But make up your mind to make a 
clean bteaat o't, and redeem yont captivity : 
for, as I'm a living sinner, out o' that ye'll 
no codiG till 1 get Justice o' ye, and moytw 
o thought malr." 



Wb took leave of oul friend Mr. John 
Q,uintin Cryppes, junior. In a somewhat un- 
pleosont predicoment, though, as all mortal 
ills are relative, one in which he hod, upon 
the whole, some reason to congrotulote him- 
self. Contenbnent was, however, so far from 
being Jack's prevaUbg feeling, that, in 
answer to Mistress Marion's good-night, now 
liecome quite desperate, he implored for 
release from the apartment she had so lauded. 
But Marion was inexorable; and, calmly 
bolting, fint her window, and then her 
shutter^ she sat down to meditate on the 
terms of capitulation which it would be pro- 
per and safe to dictate to her captive. His 
tale of the fortune, or of a discovery worth 
o fortune, she would have considered of no 
value save for the pillaged trunk. Of having 
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pillaged it, shs gave tiie foil credit to Hon- 
neor Eustace ; thougik she made no danbt 
that Mr. John Qnintiu Cryppes was not 
ignorant of its contents. 

The watchman, in passing, called " Half- 
past eleven t " not indeed that the words, if 
to be called articulate language at all, bore 
the lemotestresemblsnoe to what should hare 
been their sound ; but Marion, like the other 
inhabitants of London, from long custom, 
and the intimations of her own clock, knew 
what was meant by those gutturals ; and 
also tiiat the industrions tailor below, who 
loss with the lark, must have been asleep 
far on honr; and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert's 
solicitor, after his day's labour, tasting the 
sweet of Uie n^ht in a eert^ tavern near 
hie nightly teudezvons, Covent Garden Thea- 
tre. He was a gentleman of the old school ; 
and so ftr true to his character as an old 
bachelor, an attorney, and a play-goer, as to 
be rigidly regular in what men of more 
modem times were pleased 1a call his irre- 
gularities. 

" I conld trust to my sin judgment in the 
matter," thought Marion ; " but what is the 
Bonnd^ judgment, ay, Solomon's itsel', to 
the quirks and wiles, and nonsense and 
clsven, 0* the English law — common law 
or statute law^— for they an baith aUke clean 
oontrar to common sense ; so Fll e'en, pnssie, 
lock np my Jack-in-the-box, and take a step 
Mr. Gryphon's length. I am no' a boim ; 
and I have been on Lon'on streets at a' 
hours, and ne'er saw waur than mysel yet, 
an it be nc^ thae miserable wsilb o' women, 
cansey-paikers. Lord look on and help 
them I" 

The old Scotswoman was not of a character 
to iaSfia any good purpose once fixed ; and 
in her present errand great and pressing in- 
terests were involved. 

Though the soberly carousing attorney 
could scarcely be made to understand her 
dimga, when his head was once fairly pene- 
trated, and he foond tiiat Marion was resolute 
to tell him no more than that she had yonng 
Cripps in "lafe custody," and at her mercy, 
he formally wrote a document, by which 
fother and son jointly gave up every right 
to prosecBte Miss Hamilton or her friends, 
for the recovery of the large damages l^d 
for the loss alleged to have been incurred by 
the Professor fivm his pnpU abandoning her 
engagements. 

Fain would Marion have admitted Mr. 
Gryphon, whom she knew to be a humorist, 
into the dalidons secret of her " Jack-tn-the 



box," but prudence and real kindness of 
heart restrained her. 

" He's a funny gentleman, nae doubt, Mr. 
Gryphon," was her rumination, as she 
wended iiome, "and would half kill himself 
at the joke of the first prisoner in my Tan- 
tallon; but will the sly cat let the dUy 
mouse slip olive through her clutches, after 
having tossed it up and played with iti I 
trow no. Now I wadna scruple to let the 
shabby-genteel swindler mb shouthers wi' 
the gentle gsJlows ; but, save and bless ns ! 
it's an awfnl thought to see e'en a Jack 
Cripps dangUng like a sea-tangle st the end 
of a tow ; and as the bit lassie. Miss Stocks, 
has got skaithless out o' their fingers, the 
daring villains! else I wad have helped to 
hang them wi' my ain hands ! and as Jack 
promises fur to our Miss Violet, Ms blood 
shall no be on my head ; besides, he placed 
Mmsel' in my mercy, under the shelter o' 
my roof, or at least o' my beef-stand, whilk 
was aye a plea for protection, even to an 
enemy fleeing wi' blood on his hand, in the 
gallant auld times o' my ain country." 

And thus, for reasons and considerations, 
personal, ftiandly, chivalrous and patriotic, 
Marion resolved t« be, on cert^ conditions, 
metclfnl in her fntute deaUngs with her 
prisoner. Her first can on her return, was, 
therefore, tj) allay his fears for personal 
safety, by opening her ventilating pane, and 
giving assurance that her safe would stand 
ten times his weight ; and tliis done, after 
receiving his parole of honour for good 
behaviour, she supplied bim, on a fire shovel, 
with a pint of stout, a biscuit, and a slice of 
cheese ; all most gratefully welcomed, both 
for their own sakes and as a token of the 
friendly disporitiana of the giver. 

Yet long and wearily passed those hours 
to poor Jack in his cage, in which, in spite 
of his confined portion and the continuous 
caterwauling of cats on the neighbouring 
roofs, strange to say, he dozed from time to 
time, until day furly dawned, and tha spar- 
rows began to chirrup, and the tailor below 
arose, and, opening the window of his cham- 
ber, almost immediately under Jack's place 
of durance, for a breath of air, commenced 
talking to his wife as he dressed himself. 

" The fellow never ventured bock to the 
old nest all night : too good a thing to come 
our way — £100 by the yonng lady's fether, 
and another ftom the Home Office. Ifow, 
if you had had the sense, Ju., to tip hint the 
wink ere he bolted, he would hare drawn 
back like a well-waxed Qiread, as soon as 
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the coast was dear ; but that wonld be too 
mach to expect of you, Julia." 

" To sell Cripps' blood d'ye mean. Snippy! 
No ; thank HeareD, I am too much the lady 
for thftt. He is a clevec, genteel, young 
fellow, and paid handsomely when he had it; 
and where was the great to do about running 
off with a girl, as if such things wen not 
done ereiy day in the year 1 " 

"D'ye think Td touch blood-money, mum!" 
retorted the tailor. " But you may fancy 
it better the blood-honnds lick it than that 
it come to your family of small children, 

MtH. Snipson How the deuce, 

after all, could the fellow get off? the 
street door was watched — Gad, I suspect 
that cunning grannie up stairs still. It was 
like her to pretend to be out, and leave her 
door open." 

" How you do talk. Snippy, dear. Do let 
me sleep, will yel No doubt he ran down 
stairs into the tuck kitchen, and acnunbled 
over the wall of the court-yard. Was there 
a place in Lady Lmton's garret they did not 
poke into, even that great box wl^ch it is 
thought she has full of rilver plate! Catch 
h«r showing her keepings to any neighbour." 

" Well, if yon most deep IpTey, I'll watch, 
and hope stilL But do remember to lock 
the door after you when you come down 
stairs ; and that Mrs. Deputy Dubbin's cap 
for the D^ June d la for chat, at Queen- 
hithe, must be sent home with the Deputy's 
velvet vest by ten o'clock at the farthest." 

" Umph ! " growled the drowsy milliner. 

" Egad i she is a jewel of a creatoie that 
bandy-legged ttulor's wife ; she deserves pro- 
motion," thought the unseen listener above. 
" Could I but venture to swing myself down 
with any chance of safely entering her room, 
generous creature ! and so escaping by her 
connivance ; for this old hag " 

" Shut the window, will ye. Snip ; do ye 
mean that I should catch my death of cold V 
came from below. "Hy compliments to Mn. 
Deputy Dnbbins, and she may either wear 
her second best cap, or stay at home for me. 
If that don't please her, let her whet her 
heak and fiy up ;" and with this respectful 
sentiment to her very best customer, and 
death to tlie newly-conceived hope of Jack 
Cripps, the tailor shut the window, and the 
saucy milliner committed herself for another 
two hours to the arms of Morpheus. 

It was not until she had descended to 
adorn and despatch the head-gear of Hra. 
Deputy Dubbins, whom she was far ftom 
seriously intending to disappoint on to mo- 



mentons an occanon, that Marion furly 
opened pariey with the prisoner, to whom at 
dawn she had handed her document for 
signature, with mlent menaces against any 
attempt to escape. Jack would, by this 
time, readily have ragned the warrant tot 
his own execution to efieet his releaoe ; and 
Marion, first sarcastically telling him that he 
had passed the night as snugly as if a paa- 
senger by the York mail, with only six in- 
sides, promised him the indulgence of jumping 
into the kitchen window, in which apartment 
he was to remain locked up until the treaty 
was furly concluded and guarantees given. 

" Dot if ye dare to stir a peg ont of that 
till I give the signal ^once, tmee, thrice, and 
a jump,' I '11 ruse the house alx^t ye ; and 
ye are as snre to be in the gled's clutches aa 
ever Gilderoy was. I am aware it wonld not, 
now that broad daylight is up, either suit 
your purpose or mine, to keep ye langec 
swinging out by there, so once, twice, thria P' 
And while Marion, as nimbly as when at 
fifteen she had played at Bogte-about-the 
Stacks, dnring her first service at Branxholm 
Mains, ran out, and turned the key, she 
rewarded her own and Jack's feats of agility 
with another buret of bughter, while be 
stretched his limbs in her kitchen, and flew 
to her hit of looking-glass to see if it were 
indeed Jack Quintin Cryppea who had passed 
so extraordinary a night, and now stood here 
in safety, but with the skin off Ids noes and 
a horridly long beard. 

Mistress Marion bad him still at vantage, 
and was not likely lo lose an inch of ground, 
or abate in her demands one jot ; so the 
parley was renewed, but now more safely 
through the key-hole of the kitchen-door. 

Jack, for his own part, was quite ready 
U> sign any paper she pleased ; but the . 
signature of his father — the Professor's 
eurrender — was of ten times the importance, 
and by ten o'clock Marion sallied forth with 
Jack's letter to his father, specifying, quite 
to her satisfaction, the only conditions on 
which his freedom could be secured, and 
pathetically alluding to the peril in which 
he stood, unless the demands of Mistress 
Linton were instantly complied «ith. This 
Marion did not fail to expatiate upon to the 
father, though she absolutely refused to say 
where the fugitive son lay concealed, or, 
more than that, she would become bound for i 
his safety, and to get him smuggled off for 
Leith in a Berwick smack, where he might 
lie bye for a while, if the Professor frankly 
and at once dropt the action against Hiss 
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Hamilton. She fin&Uj iutiroated, that ihe 
was not to be be^ng or praying longer : 
" It was their own affair." 

" I most first consult my daughter, Mw. 
Burke Barker," sud the perplexed father, 
with some hesitation. 

"And I maim off to Bow Street," cried 
Marion, decidedly, and wrapping her shawl 
enei^tically round her. "I have neitlier 
leianrs nor liking for this shilly-shally off- 
pnttjng work. Mrs. Burke Barker, aa ye 
ca' her, is as deep i* the plot as yonr son 
Jack; if no deeper, though not like to smart 
sae sair far her doings, which may darken 
her judgment o' his case." 

" Where u my son, woman, my dear boy ?" 
cried the mother, now entering. " My 
Edmund in a gaol and his brother sknllcing I 
Was it for this, Cripp^ that you left yonr 
respectable employment to set up for a fine 
gentleman in Lon'on, and ruin your family, 
sir ; was it for this, sir? " 

" Dinna let me stand in the way o' femily 
matt«re,'* interrupted Marion, in a dry tone 
and going off ; ** I made ye a fMr offbr, sir 
and madam, and I have my mends." 

" Stay, woman ! " thundered the Professor, 
"Where is my son? I will apply to the 
Magistrates ; I will isaoe oat a habeas 
corpus ! How dare yon thus trifle with the 
feeUngB of a lady and a mother ? " 

" Ye '11 no need to fash their honours the 
Magistrates," replied Marion ; " for I 'm just 
going their way mysel'. So ye have no 
answer to your dear son's letter ? He may 
go to the gallows for yon. Na, ye are a 
vera Roman Brutus." 

"The gallows for my son, yon imperti- 
nent, audacious woman 1 " exclaimed Mrs. 
Cripps ; " Mr. John Q,nintin Cryppes 1 " 

" Ay, just Mr. John Q,nmtin Cryppes, 
mem. I ken him weel eneucb ; mi^r by 
token he got a snng night's quarters in ray 
good meat-safe last night, where a' the beagles 
in Lun'on oonld not have found him ; bat 
thaPs my thanks for my hospitality." 

Pasdon had now betrayed Marion's prn- 

The astouisliment and horror of the Pro- 
fessor and his lady at this intelligence were 
prodigious. 

"My boy! my dear, onhappy boy! dis- 
graced for ever ! " cried the Professor, in 
violent emotion. " The abduction of an 
heiress — what is it ?— 'tis bat a boyish trick, 
pardonable onder the aidonr and excitement 
of youthful passion ; bat, heavens and earth, I 
in a — a meat——" | 

Vol, II. 



"A meat-safe i" added the stronger-hearted 
mother ; " and very lucky it was too. And 
now, good woman, if you do get my Jack 
fairly off till this buaineas blow over, I don't 
care, Cripps, what becomes of that odious 
girl, who has been at the bottom of cveiy 
mischief that has ever happened to my family. 
Give the letter Jack wishes for, Cripps — 
give it instantly, I say. Who shall dare 
touch a hair of his bead % " 

" Tlie gallows-tree has small respec' o' 
persons, mem," said Marion. "But let the 
Professor take his mind o' the matter. Only, 
undemtand this, and far the last time, this 
false action against the yonng lady, whose 
name ye profane, either drops, or Mr. Stocks 
proceeds against my friend i' the place yonder, 
which shall be nameless, since it offends ye 

"My friend. General Wickara, was saved, 
in the shipwreck of the Pmang, by riding 
for five hours on a hencoop," said the Pro- 
fessor, half in soliloquy, and aa if soothing 
hie own wounded pride by the instance or pre- 
cedent wliich lessened Jack's or the family's 
degradation. " Sorely, my good woman, you 
can never be so cmel and inconsiderate as 
disgrace my family — a family of talent and 
distinction — by mentioning this awkward 
incident in the career of my eldest son ? 
Ridicule, Mrs. Cryppes, my love ; ridicule, 
ma'am," and he turned to his lady, "in a 
powdon hke ours, is more fatal, mudi mora 
ruiuoua to our prospects in a certain grade 
of society, than any youthful indiscretion 
chargeable upon our dear boys." 

" Weel, this dings dinty!" thought Marion, 
indignantly and contemptuously. " The 
auld, vain, donnert, doited bom-idiot, is more 
mortified at his good-for-nothing gett being 
saved in this queer fashion, titan pleased that 
the scamp has escaped. I'll put np with 
this nonsense nae langer. — I '11 give just one 
other five minutes, Mr. Cripps, mair for your 
rnnagate son's s^e than your own, let me 
tell you," ahe said, aloud, once more tendering 
Mr. Gryphon's paper for signatnre. 

" Cripps, /bid yon do as the woman 
desires, I say ! Is my Jack to be brought 
into trouble and disgrace for that girl ? I 
don't believe Mrs. Burke Barker or her high 
and mighty husband cares one farden what 
becomes of my boys, if they were well out of 
the scrape themselves. Sign, I say, sir, this 
minute," 

Give up a just claim to ifi,000, my love ?" 
replied the embarrassed Profeasor. 

" No aach thing, Crippa. If she sell her 
No. 45. 
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sbift for it, we shsll have the dam^ea off 
her yet ; bat let my Jack be saved," replied 
Mra. Crippg, whose reaBOning waa not at any 
time what is termed consecutive. 

" What sacrifice is there which I am not 
prepared to make for my dear children," said 
the Professor, in his very grandest manner, 
as lie affixed a flouriebing signature to the 
paper, which Mistrera Marion, who liked a 
reasonably good bai^iain, eagerly seized, 
thinking " Half the ransom is paid." 

Bent on a high miasion, Marion, with less 
than usual ceremony, demanded an audience 
of Mrs. Herbert, who was both highly attused 
and delighted with the manner in which she 
and her son had been thus unexpectedly freed 
from their threatened entanglements and 
lawsuit with Professor Cryppes. 

'"Twas impossible that a clum ao nnjust 
and unreasonable could have been sustained 
in any Court," she said : " but I am, never- 
theless, always glad to see the end of a law- 
Boit I shall instantly write Charles of our 
mutual deliverance, and the amnung means 
by which it has been effected by Sergeant 

" Oh, how can I ever thank you enough," 
said Violet, pressing the old woman's hard, 
hot hands, and loo^ng the strings of her 
bonnet. " You aie indeed, Marion, my good 
angel." 

"Your brownie, hinny — your faithful, 
industrious broumie. But had you seen me 
and pusde yestreen. Miss Violet, when our 
'Jack-in-the-box' first cheepit! I thought 
I would have cracked my sides wi' even-down 
gaSawin* : — ye might have bound me wi' 
a straw ; I was just powerless wi' lauchin. 
But I 'm no done wi' the n^e yet. When 
I have swallowed this dish o* chocolate — 
this is the right sort, Mrs. Herbert, mem, a 
real cordial — ye maun show me the bits of 
odds and ends o' papers left i' the kist ; for 
I have a notion that I am on the right trail 
o' the plunderers ; and, by my certy, if it 
be sae, I'll work them ! " 

Violet reddened all over, and became 
exceedingly agitated. She had by this time 
perused several disjointed fragments of tbe 
papers remaining in the double bottom of 
the trunk, which had whetted her curiosity 

"They are chiefly written by my mother, 
whom I can scarcely remember," she said. 
" She died while we were in America, during 
the late war. After the peace, I was sent 
to a French convent, until we went to Soot- 
land, and finally settled in Jersey. I believe 



my father never had the courage to read 
these writings left by my mother ; yet if I 
can believe their imper&ct evidence, though 
it seems like dreaming, my mother must 
have been the sister, by the second marriage 
of his mother, of — you must think it very 
strange, ma'am 1 — of your friend the Earl 
of Tarbert." 

" Good heavens, Violet ! you the niece of 
the Earl of Tarbert ! Laura Temple's cousin! 
How very extraordinary ! But, my dear 
girl, had yon no previous idea of this your- 
self I" 

" I had a general idea that my mother 
was highly connected : — that much I under- 
stood, or perhaps divined, from my poor 
father's conversaUon. His pride teuntfd, 
perhaps too strongly, the neglect shown by 
my mother's noble brother, whoever he may 
have been ; and he accordingly repaid cold- 
ness with haughty scorn. You must have 
heard of the family pride of the Scots, 
ma'am, " continued Violet smiling. " If 
my mother was highly connected, my father, 
with few or no powerful living relatives, was 
far-descended, and had probably his share of 
tbe national failing." 

" The blude o' kings ran in the veins o' 
Claude Hamilton," said Mistress Marion, 
who was also deeply imbued with the national 
fantasy. And Violet, gracioosly, yet with 
an expression of comic humour, smiling to 
her, continued — "It might have been unwise 
in my father to hold so completely aloof 
from my mother's family ; but they were 
rich and powerful, and he poor and proud, 
and morbidly sensible to the miseries to which, 
as a child and a boy, he had been subjected 
from poor relation^ip. While labouring to 
advance my education, as the only means of 
independence within my power, I have often 
overheard him say, to our good friend tlie 
Rector, that he would rather prefer for his 
little Violet the lot of a maid-servant in a 
humble Jersey farm, than that of the tole- 
rated hanger-on in the saloons of great rela- 
tioDS, although they had been willing to 
receive her. In these ideas was I educated, — 
and I thank Heaven for it." 

" It seems altogether so extraordinary," 
said Mis. Herbert, attending more to the facta 
than the philosophy of the case, "so romantic, 
almost — yet I cannot believe the Tarberts 
knowingly capable of nngenerous conduct to 
so near relatives as you and your father. It 
must have been in ignorance." 

"Nay, I do not accuse them. If it shall 
turn out that the Earl was reaUy ao nearly 
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connected with my motber — for even that 
point, by the abetractbn of these papers, b 
left in doubt — I am inclined to think that 
he may still be ignorant of the death of my 
father, and of my existence altogether. My 
mother's death was formally notified to him ; 
but if he ever vrrote in reply to her husband, 
or made any inquiry about ns, such commn- 
nications never reached my father." 

" The Earl was long absent from England ; 
for many years in Germany, and at one time 
at Constantinople," said Mrs. Herbert, as if 
in palliation. 

" Nay, we too were drifting about the 
world, and more likely to miss letters than 
a person in the distJugnished station of the 
Earl of Tarbert ; though nothing could induce 
my father to make a second attempt at 
explanation, when he subsequently learned 
from the newspapers that the Earl was at 
Vienna. Children have quick ears, and, 
where tbeir feelings are interested, quick 
wits : though no particular Earl was named 
inthe conversations with the Sector,I)earned 
that I had an uncle of that rank, and, perhaps 
unwittingly, to share in my father's prejudice 
against him ; so far, at least, as to disdain 
dependence. The pecuniary claims my 
mother liad, In right of her mother, my 
father forbore to press, unwilling to risk our 
Uttle all on the uncertamties of a Chancery 

" Had not Mr. Gryphon better get a gliak 
o' your bits o' fragments o' papers. Miss 
Violet?" said Marion, pricking up her ears 
at pecuniary claims. " If ony roan in Lun'on 
can unravel sic mysteries of iniquity, its 
himsel' ; though he has his weak side in 
hankering after plays and play-actora." 

"Alas! I fear the case b more hopeless 
than ever ; — the most important papers 
appear to have been abstracted, if they ever 
existed." 

" Hopeless, hinny ! na, ne'er ye say that 
word. I have got you out o' one scrape the 
day, and, with the blessing o' the Almighty 
upon our poor endeavours for the oiphant, 
we'se get ye out o' this too. I ken now 
what the Tf^bond meant by bragging o' 
what he had in lib power. But I'U make 
Uttle out of him unless I can frighten him 
back into hb Patmos, and compel him to 
surrender on my ain terms. Troth, It would 
be gude sport too," taid Marion, chuckling at 
the amusing idea rising In her mind, and on 
which she speedily acted. 

Bustling np her ovrn stair, she began to 
talk aloud to the tailor's children, so u to 



be overheard by the impatient Jack : — "So 
the police have been back agun after youi 
mother's lodger — have titey, bairns! Ye 
are playing then at Mde-and-Mtt little Jacky t 
or is it — hef gy.' Hide, Jack — hide, up 



continned Marion, apparentlyaddressing Jack 
minor on the stairs, while uming to frighten 
Jack major above now, intently listening. 
He had not been without strong suspicion 
that the protracted absence of hb juloi was 
for the purpose of betraying him and securing 
the whole of the reward to herself. But, at 
present, she seemed to be playing taix to Mm ; 
and in this opinion he was confirmed, when 
he heard her shout to the tailor who bad 
come forth — " Watch my door ! seardi my 
house again, the blackguards ! do they dare 
to propose that? But let them! I make 
them welcome. Call them up from the 
tavern, where they are carousing, keeping 
watch on my motions, and if Mr. Jack Cripps, 
or ony other Jack, b found under my roof or 
on my floorhead, I '11 come bound to eat 
him. Watch me, indeed ! " 

The reply of the tailor was imperfectly 
heard, though it seemed a broken lament for 
BO much good money hang lost to the house ; 
but Jack's motJons were quickened by 
Marion's distinct reply : — 

" Certainly, come up yourself ; seeing b 
believing." Jack pulled up the window. 
" Satisfy yourself." Jack wheeled round the 
safe. " But surely this is the wrong key ? " 
and Marion fumbled about the lock, while 
her warned lodger once more snugly en- 
sconced himself— though with a beating heart 
— secretly cursing the t^or, and not even 
sparing Marion, who he tboughtshould have 
stood on thedefensive, till actually compelled 
to give in. 

When Marion concluded that her plan had 
taken effect, she found the right key of the 
outer and also of the kitchen door, which 
she threw open widely ; and ostentatiously 
invited the tailor in, while she quietly pulled 
down and secured the window, and drawing 
its muslin half-screen, took her seat by it, 
inviting her neighbour to sit down by the 

" It is an awful buuness, to be sure ; and 
hard to see £200 gang bye ourselves ; for, I 
reckon, ye would have shared and shared the 
reward alike with me, had it been my luck 
to have' secured the chap up here V 

"On honour, mum ; to the lost farden. 
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Missis Linton. And as some nn mnstget it, 
aa well lis, mum, &s another." 

"Certainly; but I'm mair like to lose than 
make by him. I bestowed a penny but o'en 
now, coining along the Strand, for hia last 
dying speech and confession, puii fallow ! 
Ko doubt, the hue-and-cry is hot after him ; 
but I hope it's no just come to the last speech 
yet ; that is, if lie does his best to make 
amends for afanlt : ne'er ower late to repent, 
Mr. Snipson. But wad ye like to take a look 
o' my apartments? Na, nae excuses; juat 
open the doors, and look abont yourself^" 

Mr. Snipson protested entire disbelief of 
any one being concealed here, but, neverthe- 
less, did as he seemed to be desired ; all the 
while, as he opened one cupboard after an- 
other, declaring how utterly impossible it was 
that the culprit should be concealed there, or 
that a person of the known sabstance and 
respectability of Mrs. Linton was capable of 
screening a notorious criminal. 

" And lo»n' the reward, too, ye ken, Mr. 
Snipson," said Marion, in a sarcastic tone. 
" 'Deed twa hunder is not a soom I wad like 
to fling ower my shonther ; and I cannot but 
think that if so be the villain were ta'en by 
my means, and in my ain hoose, I would 
hare a gude right to the maist feck, if not to 
the whole of it." 

Mr. Snipson seemed reluctant to surrender 
hie clums to the shadowy sulwtance, and in 
some doubt about how much sterling money 
tlie Scots "maist feck," which Marian 
claimed, might amount to. 

" Ye see, Mr. Snipson, I would not only 
have a title as first informer, but tbe rights 
of my own roome^ and of my easements and 
appurtenances, providing he were found here ; 
and also my hypothec rights as landlady and 
overlord of the whole premises, down to the 
street and the sunk story." 

" Hang her, old devil ! " thought Jack ; 
" she surely delights to torture me." 

" You Scots are such scholars, and so np to 
trap. Missis Linton ; but I venture to think, 
that nothing could beclaimed by either of ns 
until conwiction were certificated, mum, by 
the judge, nor, pr'aps, till the hexecntion 
were hover." 



again, I'll victimize that low blackguard. 
A good part of my wardrobe remuns in his 
beggarly lodpngs, too ; which, save to give 
acentrical rendezvous to Eustache,Ibad never 
entered." 

" Indeed, if s a reserved point for lawyers 



that same, Mr. Snipson," sud Marion; "but 
at any rate, the time between sentence and 
hanging is never laug in yonr country ; little 
time for a pnir sinner to make his soul's 
peace; and this unhappy chield is but young, 
loo ; not much ower five-and-twenty, I 
should think." 

"Thirty, I'll swear for him. Bleas you, 
mum, Jack Cripps has been on tlie town, 
and spnnging on the Trade this dozen years 
at least" 

"It's a lie, you rascal," muttered Jack, 
gnashing his teeth in his lair. ** I have only 
been four seasons on town, and am not 
twenty-seven till St. Crispin's day." 

" It's lucky that ye will, after all, lose bnt 
little by him, Mr. Snipson," said Marion, in 
her dry manner ; " his bits o' dnds — for he 
was aye fond of dirty bravery, come from 
where it would — will clear you I reckon ; 
espedally as Mrs. Snipson was eae prudent 
as aye to 'urnet on a week's rent before- 

" Trash, mum ; mere seedy trash ; a Jew 
would not accept a gift of 'em. Dress shoes 
you might throw to the dustman ; and a pair 
and a half of fancy silk socks, washed and 
worn to mummy ; the top pulled down to the 
heeL" 

" Scoundrel ! my olive enrtont, lined with 
Lyons silk serge ; ray new, Iight-blne, bro- 
caded waistcoat — bill not sent in yet — my, 
my " Jack sputtved with rage, and al- 
most shook his airy asylum, while Marion 
laughed heartily at the tailor's eatalcgue 
raiaonSe of a decayed dandy's iwlongings. 

" But there will be some other property V 
she then said ; " a bit dask, or a pickle books 
or papers ; he was a great auwtlior, ye ken, 
for the prenta and the play-house. 

"A greasy, thumbed copy of Life in Lon- 
don, mum, with half the plates torn out, and 
some trash of old plays, forces written in 
pot-hooka and hangers, which I mean to cut 
up into measures." 

Marion wae now all alive, and wary. 

" Really, Mr. Snipson, the funny way in 
which ye describe the dandy's duda, makes 
me long to see his kit : — were they locked 
np, the bits o' manuscript plays ?" 

This question seemed scarcely necessary, 
since, whether locked up or not, the property 
of the lo<%er had been subjected to scrutiny 
by his landlord ; yet it rather puzzled the 
tailor, who, however, answered boldly — 

" Not a hit of them— a Althy mess altogether : 
a pink gingham shirt, never washed unce 
first bought, and yellow kids, smelling. I 
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made the girl throw the whole out thU mom- 
ing in the ssh-box." 

"All save the measures,'' ^a'^ Harion. 
" Gae awa', for ony sake, and bring up an 
armfu' o* the plays, and we'se hare a ecraed 
o' them. It will be good sport ; and ye'll 
take a snack o' luncheon at the same time. 
I have gotten a famons Bologna sausage, and 
^lae a cold given goose out in the safe there 
—maybe ye wad prefer it devilled, and well 
peppered !" 

" Yott are too good, mum : ' Bologna sas- 
senger is Snipson's weakness,' aa my Ja. 
remarks ; but any way you prefer, mum ; 
b^gars must not be chiMwers ; really I have 

> choice ; you - make my mouth water. 
Missis Linton ; the Scots are hatways so 
'ospitable, mum — as I always say to mj 
aa, after your little neighbourly treats — 



the Scots a 
people." 
"Foroi 



a most hobligin', 'ospitable 

I ends, it's sometimes alleged, 
Mr. Snipson." 

" Lord, mum, never mlnchin it," replied 
the tailor, chuckling at this home truth, to 
which, in secre^ he heartily sabscribed. 

" And there might be worse leasons, too ; 

, while I get the tray — na, I must put 
down one bottle o' my brown-stout ; I ken 
ye like my bottled porter, and a single bottle 
between two is surely no great deboeh : but 
do bring up Jack's bits o' sangs." 

"Plays, mum." 

" Weel, be it plays, that will be the better 
diverdon ; but, gnde sake, ye maun not let 
Mrs. Snipson get jealous o' us." 

And the tulor, laughing heartily at the 
joke, which, such as it was^ had the merit of 
coming from his entert^ner, went off. 

Marion was aware that her tenant of the 
first and second floors, though a first-rate 
fashioner among the second-ratos — for he was 
no Stultze, nor Doudney — was no great 
scholar, though it was probable that his lady 
might have made something of written papers. 
Indeed, Marion had an idea, that while she 
henelf, in virtue of her Scots schooling, 
could make out aU manner of crank inven- 
ts submitted to her inspection, ttte tailor, 
though not wanting in ready address to cover 
his deficiencies, could not tell a B from a 
" s foot Before his return, Marion had 
placed her refection on the table, and donned 
her spectacles, utterly regardless of the agon- 
izing "Hist, hist]" which issued from the 
safe, save to cry, " Are ye mad t Be quiet 
there, pussie." Mr. Snipson speedily returned 
with Us comnusaion. 



" Eat ye a bit, and as I have my nose ready 
saddled, I'll try my hand at Mr. Cripps' ni 
sense. But such a scart o' a hand, I 
Snipson. It's liker a hen's scraping among 
dirt than a Christian's band o' writ," said 
Marion, handing over a page, which Snipson, 
between moiithfuls, sagaciously surveyed, 
holding the t«p downmost, and remarking, 
" All hands come much alike to me, 

" I would like to pick out something verj' 
funny to divert us, since we are at it," said 
Marion, examining every separate paper. 
"But will ye win to the board," and, while 
warmly pressing him to eat, she secretly ad- 
mired the style in which her Bologna sausage 
was being mowed down. 

" Something funny, eh ! to be sure ; 
aloud, pray, ma'am," for now Marion's atten- 
tion was fairly riveted on the paper she 
examined. 

" Surely, surely, I'll read aloud ;" and 
she thought to herself, " Weel, no ane k 
what they may need, or what may bestead 
them at a pinch in the weary journey o' 
life. When I learned these bletiiers of AJlan 
Ramsa/s, Uttle did I think " 

"You can't make 'em out, ma'am 1 naj', 
I felt the hand deuced crabbed myself. 
Admirable sassenger this ; your health. 



"Make him out? fine that! But will yc 
care to hear the nonsense ; it's a' poetry ; 
now, the sassenger is gude, plain, savoury 

" Poetry I Missis Snipson quite doated oi 
poetry before marriage ; but marriage makes 
a difierence with you ladies, mum." Marion 
now appeared so wrapt in her silent stndies, 
that a strange feeling of suspicion crept into 
the tailor's mind. 

"P'raps I'd better tie up Cripps' pot- 
hooks, and not bother you, ma'am," said he, 
reaching over his arm to sweep away the 

" Bother me .' I could read them were they 
a' black print ; but, troth, I'm mair tempted 
to throw them in the fire, did ever mortal 
hear such downright clavers ! " and Marion 
alternately read aloud and silently, or, as 
Scots say, "off her loof," with admirable 
presence of mind and predsion. Thus the 
real phrase, "And to the said Gabrielle 
Violet, the reversionary disposition 
^6,000, accruing to her by the death of her 
mother, the above-named Sophia Amelia, 
widow of Charles, second earl of Tarbert," 
was rapidly transldted into— 
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" Thu numy manuDg, Roger, cbtan mv blood. 

And fatt all Natun in a joTful mood ; 

Uow Tholssome ^i to snuff the call«r air," — 

SiiaOlg — " Secured upon the said Esrl's 
estate of Coombe Floiy, parish of Dnndon, 

county of " 

"Go on, mum," urged the munching 
tailor ; " what a hlasted rigm&rok ! What 
can the fellow be aft*r by 'caller hwi'?' 
IVe heard of caller 'enings." 

Sorely did Marion blame her trwtorous 
memory, which, when she was alone, as she 
now thought, would be wickedly suggesting 
all manner of nonsense of old tales and 
ballads, but completely deserted her in this 
strait, though she boldly dashed into a veiy 
extraordinary medley or cross reading, de- 
pending a good deal for success upon the 
tailor's ignorance of the Scottish, and every 
other literature. She commenced, by draw- 
ing upon her earliest reminiscences, while 
saeming to read — 

" Will je go to the ewB-boghta Marion ?" 
" In London -wai young Bekia bom. 

And ba loDged ibango eODTitries for to see ; 
So he paned UitoDgb dudt kingdom) gnat. 

Until he canu to great Tnrkie. 
Oh, thoT rodo on, ud oo they lodo, 

And by Che ligbt o* the moan. 
Until they came to his motber'i ha' door. 

And there they lighted down. 
" < Oet np, lady mother,' he rays " 

And here Marion fairly floundered, but 
bravely bolted into the tragedy of the " Laird 
of Warist«n," after that the " Douglas tra- 
gedy," and a few broken stanzas of "Johnny 
Armstrong." 

"Cussed rigmarole I" ejacolated the tailor, 
between a bite and a draught. 

" Ye may say it," replied Marion, con- 
temptuously throwing down the manuscnpt 
among the cushions of her easy chur. "The 
Last Speech will be belter diveTwon than 
that poor stufF. Jack Cripps has but ama' 
ingine as an auwthor, I'm jalousing." 

Marion having dexterously se^«ted the 
paper she conndered of the greatest impor- 
tance, trusted the remainder to their fate, 
though resolved, if possible, ;to secure the 
whole ; and took up the " JIu« and Cry" in 
which, to the manifest delight of Mr. Snip- 
son, she, amidst peals of laughter, read the 
following description of the cnlprit : — 

" Five feet seven inches in height " 

" Demmed lie," muttered Jack, in his 
place ; " I'm five feet eight and a quarter — 



" Sallow complexion ; muddy, greasy 



skin," read Marion ; " sandy-coloured, thin 
moustaches, but may probably have shaved 
tbem oflf." 

"Ho, curse them ! " thought Jack, with 
some difficulty drawing his hand fondly over 
the most cherished ornament of his face, and 
soothed by feeling that all was right there, 
" I have my moustaches still." 

Marion continued; — "Very large red 
ears, placed low on the head." 

"Na, faith, Mr. Snipson, but the tai^ 
ears may be useful to him at this present 
creesis — ha! ha! ha! Weel, puir Jack 
comes out here nae beauty." 

And she resumed: — "Swivel-eyed, and 
squints strongly with both eyes, as if looking 
to his nose." 

" Demnation I " thought Jack ; " and this 
atrocious libel is publicly hawked through 
the streets of London." 

" t must have a read of this for my misua, 
mum," said Snipson. " Missie Snipson has 
a fancy that the chap is 'andsome, or 'as a 
genteel hair. I saw from the first that he 
was a seedy scamp." 

" Some leddies have odd tastes, Maister 
Snipson ; but for one tvith a buirdly, person- 
able, good'looking husband like yon : — weel, 
weel, every one to their liking, though I'm 
sore ye're no aboon five or six inches shorter 
than the vagabond." 

" Not an 'alf inch, mum," cried the tailor, 
starting to his legs, and drawing himself on 
tiptoe up to, and beyond, hia full height, 
while Marion dexterously secreted another 
document. 

"Cnrsedshrimp!"mntteiedJack. "Want 
but half an inch of my height I the Cockney 
pigmy I By Jove, my first deed shall be 
to massaore that t^or and run off with his 

" Ye shall get a loan o' the speech — or b 
it a Hua and Cry 9 — for the special benefit of 
Mistresi Snipson," sud Marion. " For that 
matter, ye may keep it a'the^ther for her 
behoof when I have finished peruusg Jack's 
beauty marks." And Marion again read 
aloud T — " Very large nose, a little awry, 
and the skin at present off the bridge. Usu- 
ally dresses in a shabby bine or olive-coloured 
Burtout, with braid and frogs much worn ; 
gay-coloured, dirty, figured-silk wustcoat ; 
and sky-blue satin cravat ; tight plaid 
trowsers, and gaiters. Had on, when last 
seen, rather dirty linen ; morocco boots, much 
too small for his feet, which makes him 
waddle or shutBe in Ms gait ; a union shirt- 
pin, turquoise and mock diamond ; and 
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TOosoic-gold watch-chain, but, it is believed, 
no watch. If any pawnbroker," &e. &c. 

" Waddle in my gait 1 the libdlowa mon- 
sters 1 " thought the nearly distracted gentle- 
man ; at that very moment, as indeed all 
night long, writhing under the tottun of the 
" booUkins," of which he had been unable to 
rid himself. 

Jack, between torture of liinb and Lrrita- 
tion of mind, was wound up to the most 
desperate attempt; even to knock down 
Uarion, assassinate the tailor, rob the house, 
and escape ; when a loud rii^ing at Marion's 
door-bell, and an unusual bustle, at once 
changed his mood, and made him hastily 
draw back into his shell. 

" It's Mrs. Herbert and my young lady," 
said Marion. 

" It's the police, p'raps, mum," added Mr. 
Soipson, excited. 

"Then never a foot o* them enters here," 
cried Marion. " My blood is np, and I'm 
on honour." And, much to the relief of 
Jack, she prepared for active renstaoce. 

"Mr. Gryphon the solicitor, only, after 
all," said Snipsoo, who opened the door. 
"Could you," hs whispered, "to serve a 
neighbour, be so hobhging, mom, as get his 
idear of Om law of the case as to the few 
rags, and hodds and heuds, Cryppes left in 
the place below!" 

"Mr. Gryphon 1 and Maister Charles at 
his back I Welcome back again, sir ! I 
thought ye were ower the salt sea. This is 
a dght for saii eyne ; and I ken of one fair 
lady, or maybe twa " — and Marion winked 
sagaciously with one eye, while she uncon- 
sciously placed churs — "who will thank the 
wind that blew ye back this way. But, 
Lord sake i what am I about ! ye must not 
ut down in my kitchen. The best o* my 
house is no good enough for yon. Ye '11 
excuse me, Mr. Snipson. Buuness will not 
brook delay, and I have business with these 
gentlemen," she said, sharply, to the curious 
and impertinent tailor, who seemed strongly 
di^oeed to lemaio at the conference, which 
he somehow connected with the tempting 
reward of ,£200 ofiered for the discoveiy of 
Jack Cripps. 

■' Let me fust tie my papers in tlte 'and- 
kercher, mum," ho replied, sullenly, and 
trying to collect them; but Marion, made 
bold by her besh backing, now stood on bi gb 
vantage ground. 

" Take away the peters I I dan you to 
do that at your peril 1 Stolen good^ Mr, 
Gryphon ; family papen plundered bom 



Miss Violet Hamilton's charter-kist, by some 
unkent villwn thieves, and found in the 
custody of his lodger, Jack Cripps. Away ! 
away, Snipson ! and think youiself lucky if 
ye be not called to strict account anent these 
documents. I am adviang ye as a friend, 
and promise ye, to set your mind at ease, 
before these gentlemen, that if I make plack 
or bawbee by the wierdlese wight's hanging, 
ye sbaU get the half o' it ; wiU that content 
y.!- 

The tulor, pale and trembling, on learn- 
ing the awfnl predicament before the law in 
which he stood with the papers, and reading 
his doom in the stem brows of Mr. Gryphon, 
the well-known lawyer, sneaked off, in his 
heart cursing the Scotswoman, who al- 
ways, he alleged, got the better of him in 
the long nm. 

And now the distant voices and loud 
laughter of the Uuee who sat in Marion's 
parlour in council on very momentous afiairs, 
however merrily they were discnssad, fell 
dismally on the "large red ears" of the 
hnuigiy listener. 

"Will the witch starve me alive in her 
hole," thought Jack, " That bloated imp 
regaling on bottled brown stout, and a full 

half yard of Bologna sausage, and I ." 

And, with this. Jack made a desperate clutch 
at some eatables lying near the window : a 
tremendous rambling noise and smash of 
glass was heard ; the cat squeaked ; and 
Marion, followed by the two gentlemen, 
rushed back into the kitchen, where stood 
the fugitive in much worse plight titan he ap- 
peared even in the Sue and Gy. 

Housebreakera was the first idea that pre- 
sented itself to Mr. Giyphon, the only indi- 
vidual present who did not at once under- 
stand how matters stood ; though, after a 
moment's observation and reflection, he 
affected acquiescence in Mistress Marion's 
dry announcement of "a friend of mine, 
Mr. Gryphon ; a stranger to you, gentlemen, 
who wishes to be private. Fuseie, ye mis- 
leared Ummor!" continued she, aSecting to 
beat the cat, " was it yon made this stramash, 
and broke tile window 1 Be so kind as ac- 
company Mr. Gryphon back to my bit par- 
lour, Mr. Charles, and I'll attend ye there 
piesentiy." 

Charles took the hint, and gave no direct 
token of recognition when Jsok sqidnted 
towards him ^d then at Gryphon, in a very 
agony of tenor and supplication; but kindly 
direw off the lawyer, leaving Marion to deal 
alone with her guest. 
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" I see how t!ie land lies with our ho 
and her lodger," said Gryphon, not choosing 
to show his aogacity and qnicknesa of ap- 
prehension at fault. " But such afiaiia are 
not my province. Let the law make its own 
of Mr, Cryppea, when it gets it! claws over 
him : I shall make my own of him while 
time serves. The fellow, if he have not 
Mis3 Violet Hamilton's papers, must at least 
show us where they may be found, or it shall 
fare woiae with hiin." 

" I do not ' aEFect to deny that yonder 
queer-looking customer is the veritable 
Jack Cryppes, after whom the pursuit of 
justice is hot," replied Charles Herbert ; 
"yet, to connive at his escape — almost to 
compound a felony — to gain a private 
object," 

"Make yourself perfectly easy, Maister 
Charles," said Marion, advancing into the 
parlour, after a short and sharp, but most 
satisfactory parley, with her prisoner in the 
kitchen. "Ye are both gentlemen" — and 
she looked fixedly at the lawyer — "and did 
not come of jour oivn ftee ivill under ray 
roof-tree, to interfere with my gnests ; or, to 
speak it plainly, to hear or to see aught that 
it was not intended you should see and hear. 
I'm on honour with him, gentlemen, and so 
are ye ; reckoning, however, on a reasonable 
satisfaction." 

"Unquestionably," replied the lawyer, 
with a significant smile, " otherwise we were 
most unreasonable persons : so now, ma'am, 
for your ' reasonable satisfaction.' 1 confess 
that the scraps of certain writings which 
have been so singularly recovered, whet my 
curiosity exceedingly for what is behind or 
miawng. Unless lam greatly mistaken, this 
young lady is heiress to at least as pretty 
and promising a Chancery suit as I ever 
liappened to advise withal, were there but 
funds to prosecute it with spirit; for I make 
no doubt but that resistance, backed by a 
long purse, may be anticipated." 

" A promisii^ plea ! — and you really think 
so," said Marion, earnestly ; her head giving 
the little nervous shake, which, with her, 
denoted intense interest, while she fixed her 
eyes keenly on the lawyer. " Ye have a 
good opinion o' the case, which is a sure 
sign, sir; and, if an orra hunder pounds, or, 
what though we should say twa, could help 
it on, it will no be ill spent It may n^t be- 
come the like o' me to interfere in aflsirs so 
faf abooD my conunisrion ; though, inanither 
sense, and that a belter ane, it weel becomes 
me, in fau't o' grander freends, to step for- 



ward in behalf o' an orphan goitlewoman, 
my countrywoman and my auld maister's 
b^m. So, wi' yon to back us, sir, we 'II 
venture to bell-the-cat e'en with that proad 
year], and try whose purse stands longest 
out, when justice, and nothing more, is the 
commodity sought for." 

" Bravo ! " exclaimed the lawyer, laughing 
heartily. "This is frank. You volunteer 
to supply the sinews of war; and I tiiail 
be answerable for the result, if the mismng 
documente — most important links in the 
chain of our evidence — still eidst." 

" Exist ! " exclaimed Marion. " There 'a 
a half peck o' them ; o' auld papers — I mean 
writs and evidents — stowed, at this blessed 
moment, under my easy chair." And, to 
the best of her memory and ability, Marian 
described the nature of the documents which 
she bad secreted ; while the solicitor rubbed 
his hands, as if chackling in prospect over a 
gained case. 

" Fetch them ma'am — fetch them into 
court. I begin to fear I shall have no work. 
The ease is so clear that the enemy won't 
show fight. That ;ei5,000, left at the dis- 
posal of the Earl of Tarbert's mother, and 
which she very natui&lly devised to her 
daughter by her second marri^e — the 
mother of the young lady I saw last day 
with Mrs. Herbert — must now, by accumu- 
lated interest, be more than doubled. The 
Earl's niece, or half-niece, will, eventually, 
be a more considerable heiress than his daugh- 
ter ; and a charming yonng creature she is 
too." Here Marion ventured a dy look of 
congratulation and intelligence at Charles 
Herbert, while the lawyer proceeded : — "Is 
Miss Hamilton, my fur client that is to be, 
related to Mrs. Herbert, Mr. Charles, or 
merely her friend throagh the Tarbert 
family?" 

"Miss Hamilton is my mother's friend 
and present gnest, but on a quite difierent 
footing from what you suppose," answered 
Charles. " You forget that she is, probably, 
still entirely unknown to the Tarberts. Bu^ 
excuse me for a moment : uuce law is to be 
g^ven to the vermin in the next apartment, 
I may at least satisfy my conscience, by 
trying to make hhn impeach his rascally 
foreign confederates." 

" Let tiait hang as high as Hamsn, by all 
manner o' means," B»d Marion ; and while 
Charles was admitted by her into the locked 
kitchen to confer witli Jack, she returned to 
take what she fanded the right coturc with 
Mr. Gryphon, 
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" I IMak ye hare, bb well as profeaaianal 
regard, a fatherly likm' to tltat young 
gentleman, air," said she ; " and that ye 
will not be a bit less zealona in this canse 
when I make bold to spate his modesty, and 
tell ye how matters really stand with him. 
The plain fact is, that, heirem or penniless, 
he is troth-plighted to Miss Violet Hamilton, 
and to wish bka the husb&nd of Lady Laura 
Temple is to wish him oae good. And this 
is really a remarkable dealin' o' Providence, 
that, after his stepmother had been so ill- 
adviaed as, in spite of your opinion, sir, to will 
away to Lady Laura the fortune which, as I 
have heard, was, in spite of your BOtmd and 
judicious advice, left in Mrs. Herbert's power 
by her husband, it should as good as come a' 
back, by another righteooa dispensation, to 
the right owners ; and that is just Mr. and 
likewise Hits. Charles Herbert that is to be, 
otherwise Miss Violet Hamilton that now is." 
"Oho J I perceive," returned the lawyer, 
gratified by the implied compliment paid to 
liis judgment in the opinion which he had, 
on both occasions, most diMnterestfldly ^ven 
to his clients, indifferent to the eAct which 
his advice might have upon Tin. Herbert. 
She, however, hod been so just or high- 
minded as not to resent his interference ; 
resting in the proud consciousness that, what- 
ever the world might eay, she had, tu making 
the extraordinary settlement of her fortune, 
been guided by the single-minded motive of 
advancing the prospects and securing the 
happiness of her husband's son. She had, 
moreover, until within the last few days, never 
doubted that what she had intended for the 
best really was the best ; but the devoted 
attachment of the youthful lovers, when 
brought more immediately under her notice, 
assumed a higher and mora sacred character 
than she had been disposed to assign to what 
she wished to consider as the violent, but boy- 
ish and fickle admiration of a young man 
for a pretty new face ; and the disposition 
I manners of her guest, at once gentle and 
;y, sweet, modest, and ingratiating, con- 
firmed the conquest of a naturally afi^ction- 
ale heart. The first Indication of her change 
of opinion, or imperceptible yielding to the 
genuine feelings of her kindly nature, and 
the innocent fascinations of Violet, was seen 
in her delight to find the latter so nearly 
connected with the noble house which had 
awakened that worldly ambition, which was 
saved from being unworthy because it was 
principallyfelt for another; and in her avowed 
delij^t that Violet bad a ttdr chance of being 



handsomely provided or. A feeling of heart- 
felt satisfaction mingled with a secret tingling 
of shame at her own rashness, while she half- 
owned to herself — " If such is to be the 
destiny of Charles, ought I not to rejoice 
that tiie effects of my precipitance may be 
atoned for in so singular a manner, though 
not atoned for by me." Other recollections 
unwillingly forced themselvee upon her. 
Though the proud, high-minded Lady Laura 
had openly and strenuously opposed the in- 
conuderate pecuniary arrangement, the Earl, 
affecting the same reluctance, had, in reality, 
shown a very different disposition, thinly 
veiled by the assumption of generomty, and, 
finally, by the repeated declaration of — 
" Well, well, my dear madam ; since you 
will have it so, to your determination we 
must submit. Do as yon will about Lady 
Laura Herherft pin-money, and the additional 
provision for her younger cliildren : it cer- 
tunly, as you remark, comes to the same 
thing in the end fbr out young people." 

The remembrance of these and similar ex- 
pres^ons, and also of the occasional, and 
certainly uncouseious, aristocratic hauteur of 
Lady Laura, were probably not without their 
effect ; and yet so coniptieated are the feel- 
ii^ of this poor human nature, even in the 
best characters, that some taint of bitterness 
mingled with the mortification which Mrs. 
Herbert experienced, when a few days after- 
wards, Mr. Gryphon, at a sort of family con- 
ference, l^d before her the opinions of a 
celebrated counsel whom he had consulted 
on the cliums of her proteg^. She checked 
the unworthy feeling ; and though her 
pride dirank from confession before the keen, 
and perhaps triumphant man of business, 
whose warnings she remembered, when alone 
with Charles and Violet, she said, with tear- 
ful eyes, and that warmth and candour of 
manner which to her son atoned for all her 
una against himself — sins incurred by true 
if mistaken affection — 

"Charles, don't wholly despise me, while 
you saucily fancy yon have obtained a well- 
bom and well-doweted charming wife, in spit« 
of my small intrigue for yout advancement." 

" How can yon, dearest mother, do such 
injustice to yourself— tome," replied Charles, 
respectfully and tenderly kissing his mother's 
hand. " Fortune as it may be ; but you 
have learned to appreciate Violet, and my 
feelings for her: — Uiat is enough." 

Mrs. Herbert was deeply affected. Turn- 
ing abruptiy to Violet, in a strange mood of 
seU-iepToach and confiding fondness, she said 
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— " You are aware of the injniy I have done 
or attempted to do yon 1 But yet I bid you 
heap coals of fire upon my head ; iiepay mis- 
tiiist and dislike — Trhich, however, after 
knowuig you, I have found it impossible to 
entertain — by generous kiudnesa. I have, I 
begia to fear, rashly made our Charles poor : 
dearest Violet, you must for my sake make 
him rich. I am now convinced that you 
alone can make him happy : for his sake, I 
need not aak that of you." 

Violet hastened to seat herself on a low 
stool by the sofa on which Mrs. Herbert sat ; 
horying her proud and happy blushful face 
in the lap of the lady, whose liaud she 
covered with kisses of love and gratitude for 
the thrice- welcome if oddly-expressed consent. 
Urs. Herbert clasped her in a silent embrace ; 
and, after a moment, as if half-disconcerted 
at having given bo fat way to her feelings, 
and of being involved in that horror of Eng- 
lish people, a tcene, ahe rose, whispering, aa 
she withdrew—.." We undsMtand each other 

Charles detained her to explun why, find- 
ing himself so near London, wlien he restored 
Miss Juliana Stocks to her school, he had 



concerns, Urs. Herbert assumed the delicate 
and, to her, in the pecuhar circumstances, 
dif&cult task of preparing Lady Laura Temple 
for impending events. She secretly accused 
herself of lutving formerly represented or in- 
sinuated to this young lady that tiie atten- 
tions and gallantry of Charles were already 
of the serious character which she hoped they 
might yet take, rather than what his feelings 
really were — namely, respectful admiration 
for a handsome and highly accomplished 
woman, into whoso society he had been inti- 
mately tlirown, while no other young man 
was present to pay her those little attentions 
which it was grateful to himself to ehow, and 
which were always well received. The long 
epistle, which it cost Airs. Herbert iikfinite 
pains to concoct, so as to announce the en- 
gagement of her son with Miss Hamilton, 
without wounding the pride of Lady Laura, 
went by the same rnajl which carried tlie 
formal announcement, made by Mr. Gryphon 
to her father, of Miss Violet Hamilton's 
various claims. 

Lady Laura Temple, who had been dis- 
posed to look favourably upon the implied 
suit of Charles Herbert, was more alarmed 
and agitated by the mysterious letter she re- 
ceived, than she had believed possible ; but 



it was not until her father iijformed her of 
the strange communication which had reached 
himself, that she understood the full bearing 
of the case, or began to suspect that she had 
been misled, if not betrayed, by the ambition 
of heTparvetiue friend. Her pride, her sense 
of personal dignity, and those gentler aSec- 
tioua which lurked under a cold and lofty 
bearing, were outraged and wonnded ; but 
whatever were her secret sufferings, no visible 
sign of them was permitted to appear. Urged 
probably by her pride, she at once wrote to 
her rival, frankly acknowledging the relation- 
ship, courteously offering her friendship, and 
regretting that tile absence of her father from 
England, far probably a long period, must 
withhold from her Uie happiness of being 
personally known to so near and amiable a 
kinswoman, whom she gaily congratulated 
on the joyful event at which her friend Urs. 
Herbert — to whom she begged to be remem- 
bered — had delicately hinted. The Earl of 
Tarbert, to whom, before sealing it, she 
handed her letter to her new-found cousin, 
secreUy admired the strei^h of mind, and 
also the female diploma^ of Ida daughter ; 
but he was too much abBort)ed in his own 
concerns to hai'e much time to bestow upon 
hers, until, with the greatest apparent calm- 
ness, she informed him that the gentieman 
to whom their new-found cousin was engaged 
was Charles Herbert The surprise of the 
Earl could not have been greater, though the 
previous secure disposition of Mrs. Herbert's 
fortune in his daughter's behalf probably 
made his chagrin much lees at this intelli- 
gence titan otherwise it might have been at 
losing a desirable mateh for a daughter now 
almost thirty years of age. 

" I fancied, Lania — so indeed did my friend 
Mrs. Herbert — that you were, at one time, 
disposed to show the young man some small 
degree of favour," siud the Earl, 

"All the case required," replied Lady 
Laura, carelessly. " But now that the lady 
you mention has had her freak out, and 
finds her grand project frustrated, I presume 
she may Iwve back her money ; which, if we 
had not saved it for her, might have been 
thrown away in some other ambitious matri- 
monial scheme for her stepson, which would 
have yielded even less return." 

" I have no reason to suppose that Mrs. 
Herbert regreto the settlemente which she 
pressed upon yon, Lady Laura, — forced upon 
US, indeed. To return that money — even if 
you had the power, which is placed in your 
trustees, Sir Geoige Lees and myself — would 
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look as if you h&d trepanned tbe silly woman 
into the anangement, and were now adiamed 
of joniself " 

"Which, perliape, I am," replied Lady 
Lsnra, coldly. " In thoBe settlemmta I 
tmwillii^ly acquiesced, when my prospects 
OT my ideas were somewhat difierent from 
what they now ore. May I now beg to 
know what you hare learned of my cousin 1 
Are her claims jnstt" 

" Just or unjust, I am afiald they will be 
pertinaciously maintained : that fellow Gry- 
phon made himself exceedingly troubleaome 
and disagreeable on a former occasion." 

" When he wished to prevent Mrs. Herbert 
from committing a foUy, into which he pro- 
bably fancied that the Earl of TarberVs art- 
ful daughter had betrayed her. . . The 
matter, altogether, has become exceedingly 
anpleaaant, and the sooner we are rid of it 
the better. I shall not lose a moment in 
doing my part." 

"Stay, I^nca," cried the Esil, stopping 
his daughter, who moved to leave the room. 
" Thb must be left to thoM who better under- 
stand bnainese than we can pretend to do." 

"Ohl surely, sir: we gire the orders; 
they properly execute them." 

The Earl became peremptory and even 
harsh, until, after a protracted discnasion, he 
forbade his danghter'a interference, and duti- 
fully expatiated on the folly of his own 
modier, who not only mode a foolish eecond 
marriage, but settled, or attempted to settle, 
at accumulating interest, a sum nearly et^ual 
in amount to the half of his yearly rents, 
upon the daughter bom of that marriage, 
and his own only sister. 

"When my grandmother bequeathed this 
mot^-ta, her child, your Lordship's aater, I 
conclude she had the power to do so ? " 

" That remains to be tried : at all events 
the affair roust be thoroughly investigated by 
the big-wigs. Are yon aware, Laura, that, 
with my growing embarrassments, this girl's 
dura, if sustained, would involve me in 
difficultiee probably for the whole brief re- 
minder of my life? Have I not double 
reason to rejoice that, whatever may occur, 
you at leasts through the just partiality of 
Mrs. Herbert, are independent and wealthy, 
and able, as I know you are willing, to be 
generous to your father." 

"At the expense of (Aom Herberts? — of 
injustice to the son, and now, I doubt not, of 
regret and remorse to the foolish mother! 
No, dear father ; we may be poor together ; 
bnt w« sbaiU not be mean, nay, dwAomuf ." 



The Earl made a peevish ejaculation about 
women's romance, and ignorance of the 
world and of buwness ; and his daughter, 
accustomed to think, and, by his indulgsnce, 
to act for herself, at once wrote to Mrs. 
Herbert, congratulating her upon her son's 
approaching marriage, and informing her 
that the fartune, whioti she affected to con- 
sider as a toy, placed by the caprice oi a 
spoiled child in Uie keeping of a favourite, 
and then pettishly reclaimed or desired 
back, was now at her service. 

Mrs. Herbert was both gratified and deeply 
mortified by this letter. It proved Lady 
Laura the noble creature which she had 
always believed and maintained, in the face 
of the suspicious lawyer Gryphon ; and also, 
that her confidence had not been misplaced. 
In the vacillatiou of the moment, and 
charmed with the sentiments of Lady Laura, 
she almost sighed that the choice of Charles 
had not been fixed before he had seen one 
possessed of much greater feminine attraction, 
softness, and gentleness, though not of a more 
elevated mind. Nay, she even boasted to 
Violet of the condnct of Laura, when the 
farmer ran in, foil of delight, 1« show Hrs. 
Herbert the letter from Laura to herself, to 
which we have already alluded. 

" Noble, indeed, she is, as people of the 
world may think," said Violet ; " though 
only what one might expect in a right-hearted 
woman. But how happy I am that she does 
not love Charles ao much as you supposed, 
else she never could write me thus. I can 
bear Juliana Stocks to be in love with him, 
but not Lady Laura, who, if she had loved 
Charles as I do — and, I am sure, tBeing him 
so much, I wonder how she escaped it — 
could never speak thus of him, so kindly, 
and so handsomely congratulate me on my 
prospects." 

Yet Violet was a little discomposed when 
Mrs. Herbert, in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, boasted to Charles of her magnanimous 
and admirable friend ; and she was also, in 
her simplicity, a little surprised that Mrs. 
Herbert showed no hesitation in taking Lady 
Laura at her word in returning the fortune. 
A consultation of lawyers followed, and then 
one of the loreis ; each of the pair alike 
disposed to do homage to the exalted virtue 
of Lady Laura, and anxious to make the 
sacrifice as light as possible to her. 

Ten days later, the Lady Laura, who had 
been at open feud with her fadur, entered 
hia apartment as he waa about to proceed to 
Courts having just teeeived important des- 
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patches from England. LetUrs had come 
to his daughter by the same courier. 

" Well, Laura, is it peace or war?" asked 
the Earl, attempting to be g&y. 

"Peace, if you chooaa it, air," replied his 
daughter ; " and I am now in a condition to 
offer you advantageous terms. My cousin, 
Viole^ though the youngest, is the ablest 
diplomatist among us." Lady Laura pointed 
to the open letter which she held in her hand. 
It was written by Charles, in the name of 
his afBanced wife, and, as he staled, at her 
suggestion. The scheme of adjustment pro- 
posed was hers. " You cannot, even by the 
adinisuon of your own lawyers, who are 
anxious to see the affair in the most favour- 
able light, hope much longer to ward off the 
claims of my cousin," sdd Laura, " although 
yon wished it, which I am sure you do 

"Have you come to congratulate me on 
thai score t" returned the Earl, sharply. 

"No, my Lord; but to aooounce that, 
during yoni lifetime and mine, we shall have 
no trouble, on condition " 

" Ay, the condition ? " demanded the Earl, 
eagerly ; the letters which he had just 
received dispoung him strongly to any mea- 
sure by which the repayment of nearly 
XfiOjOOO, to which his mother's original 
bequests had now mounted, might be evaded 
or deferred. 

" On condition that justice is done by us 
to my cousin's future husband," sud Laura, 
with the forced emphasis and slightly tremu- 
lous tone of voice which betrayed her feelings. 
" That Mr. Charles Herbert receives back 
from OB the smaller fortune of which the 
world thinks we have deprived him, by 
working on the facility or vanity of his 
father's widow." 

This was said with bitterness ; for Laura 
Temple could no more forgive her own weak- 
ness, than the conduct of Mrs. Herbert which 
had encouraged it. 

" Hang his father's widow ! " cried the 
Earl, yet somewhat relieved. "Show me 
the letter. La. What will Gryphon say to 
it? 'Tis quite imposuble that the Lord 
Chancellor would have saddled me with tliat 
monstrous amount of interest, where I was 
perfectly unconscious of any existing claim. 
You give up £40,000, Laura. The clauna of 
this girl would, in all likelihood, he extin- 
guished by £30,000. Are you aware of 
what yon enrrenderV 

" Perfectly : a burden and a disgrace I 
surrender, for ineniiing which I shall never 



forgive myself. The geuerowty of these 
young persons shames us." 

" Not quite BO generous or disinterested as 
you may suppose, Laura. After my apo- 
theosis — when the title and estates have 
gone — to the devil — by the law of entail, 
Herbert's and his wife's clwm will still, I 
imagine, hold good agunst the said estate of 
Coombo Fleurie, on which my sen^ble 
mother's money was secured. Much good 
may it then do them ! My pretty niece b 
surely as near 4nd dear to me as that sneaking 
black rascal down at Glo'ster, who will 
inherit the honours of the Tarberts ; because 
my great-grandfather'ayounger brother, being 
h^-witted, chose to many the gamekeeper's 
daughter." 

" Both nearer and dearer, cert^nly, father. 
Then this is fixed. ■ I may write to — to 
Charles Herbert. I conclude that he now 
surrenders his appointment in your suite." 

" That I leave to his discretion. Herbert 
has now another claim on me : and his pretty 
little wife would make a charming addition 
to youi society, Laura." 

" Leave it rather to my discretion, father," 
said Idura, vrith a dgh, which the father 
felt; "and write Charles tb&t his appoint- 
ment is otherwise filled up. You are going 
to court?" 

" To the Minister ; to solicit, among a 
hundred and fifty things, for the arrest of 
some blackguard travelling Count or other, 
who has been coming it rather strong over 
honest John Bull, and even going the bold 
length of running away with his heiresses. 
If my excellent countrymen inaist upon being 
gulled by these gentry, I cannot see why 
they should he baulked in their fancy. But 
the girl's father has some parliamentary, or, 
I ought rather, nowadays, to say conMituentaij 
influence ; and he inmata on having a certain 
Count Rodolph Zanderschloss hung, as a 
warning to all travelling counts, and for the 
better protection of English heiresses. What 
idiots the admiration of titles makes the half- 
caste British gentry. Any man, not of our 
nation, must have known that a person with 
so preposterous a title mnst be an impostor — 
never could be a German noble. My Count, 
I find, was originally a barber, and afterwards 
an itinerant dealer in spuriousEau de Cologne, 
and other quackeries, about the watering- 
places of his own country ; but, in mine, b» 
emerged a m^pato of the first grade." 

" And where is the unfortainate young 
lady?" 

"Ah, there b the beauty of it. He did 
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not even get her; nor, what ia worse, a etiver 
from her papa's money-ba^ : and yet papa 
must have his rtveoge. It has been altogether 
a losing bargain to the Count, who has, 
moreover, been blown and driven from Eng- 
land before he had fully reaped his harvest." 

Lady Laura smiled, as she remarked : — 
" Yet the vanity or credulous folly of the 
one, cannot excuse the villany of Uie Other 
party ; nor, thoagh the scheme of this person 
has failed, is hia guilt the less. I do hope 
your application for his arrest will be success- 
ful. I presume this is the case to which Mi. 
Charles Herbert referred, in which he rescued 
the young lady, when he was lately following 
us through Kent t " 

" The very same distressed damsel and 
preia cketalier. But now, Laura, I indst 
upon yon getting rid of your three days' 
migraine, and appearing in the circle to-night. 
He is, thoagh a travelled and accomplished 
Hungarian, no mock Count who would glory 
in placing yon in the van of the march of 
improvement in his semi-barbaroos princi- 

The Lady Laura turned away with an 
expression of pain on her coontenance, which 
warned her father not then to press the topic 
farther ; but her appearance at court that 
evening proved that she was not indifferent 
to what gave him pleasure. 



Wb have, as is not unfreqnent with the 
members of our craft, dropped a stitch in our 
knitting, which it is now necessary to pick 
np. In plainer terms, we left Mr. John 
Qnintin Ciyppes safe in the cnstody of Mis- 
tress Marion, who, on many accounts, was 
desirous to be handsomely rid of him; 
though Jack, now tolerably reassured by her 
hospitable treatment, began to fancy that he 
might be in much worse quarters, and to bint 
that he could pass the night with great com- 
fort in her leathern arm-chair. This Marion 
wonld not understand ; and a plainer intima- 
tion of Jack's derare drew forth a point 
blank order to tramp. 

"I have done my part by you," sud 
Marion ; " that you cannot deny : and I am 
ready and willing to fulfil the conditions of 
my paction, and get you smuggled to Leith 
along with my meal ark, which goes down 
once a-year to be replenished ; and on it, or 
in it, ye may go and lie as snug as a thief in 



" To Scotland ; cnt off from my London 
resources!" said Jack; "my wardrobe in 
so bad a condition, and my finances ex- 
hausted." 

" Your resources ! Mj' certy, they are to 
brag of 1" returned Marion ; and Mr. Jack, 
who seldom lost any thing, for want of bold 
attempt to obtain it, changed hie tactics. 

" "Without some small temporary supply, 
your goodness to me — that noble dealing 
with a foe, which distingniahes your ancient 
and gallant nation — were worse than lost, 

" So ye would butter ns up, would ye ? " 
returned Marion, scornfully ; but either her 
heart was somewhat mollified, or else the kind- 
ness which, for excellent causes and reasons, 
she had already shown, naturally disposed 
her towards the farther benevolence which 
might render it available to its object ; and 
she said — " It's no to be thought that I will 
supply your profligate extravagance, even 
for an hour ; but as I have, thanks to my ain 
four quarters, made my own of you, I would 
not grudge a trifle to put you in a way of 
winning honest bread, by industry, and of 
forsaking the wicked courses that must lead 
you to the gallowa. Ye are but a young 
cliield yet ; and, they tell me, no altogether 
without tawlents and capacity, if ye had 
steadiness. As a dancin'-master, now ; or, 
say that ye united singin' wi' dancin' ; and 
the tunin' o' pianofortes, and cleaning clocks 
and mending broken china, the like o' yon 
might make a shift from dale to dale amang 
the store-farmers that have families to edu- 
cate, and are far from market towns, and 
respectable instructors of youth: though, I'm 
sure, I ken not how I doist venture to re- 
commend you." 

There was much that appeared to Jack so 
exquisitely ludicrous in such a scheme, as 
connected with a person of his own impor- 
tance and pretensions, that his pride was not 
offended; and, in hispresent pinch, any thing 
was better than remaining lurking where 
he was, so thoroughly well-known to the 
police ; and, besides, the scheme diverted 
him. After a moment of heutation, he re- 
plied, " Egad, it might be an amusii^ lark 
enough: see something of life — eh, old lady? 
As good as a tonr with the tinkers, or a 
campaign with strollers. And then I could 
write my Travels in Scotland, with Illustn- 
tions: — perhaps induce some of my keen- 
scented friends in the Row to advance a few 
pieces on the spec. Were you, ma'am, 
frankly to advance me twenty, or say twenty- 
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fire pieces, now, I ehonld at once give jon 
an order upon my pnbliBher for tiartj or 
forty, a month henoe, which I condder a 
hsndBOme profit." 

" Greslly obleeged," replied H&iion, in her 
driest tones ; " bnt I conld not think of rob- 
hing you. Ye must surely consider ns Scots 
clean Jews and usnreie, Uiat we wonld take 
sneh advantage of a gentleman In distress. 
Besides, lam no money-changer, young man: 
what I give I give." 

Jack found that he was on the wrong lay. 

"Hearty that, egad! I like it. Well, 
ma'am, a lady of your penetration and 
sagacity can eauly comprehend my ptesent 
pinch. I should, as matten stand, be most 
happy to embrace the romantic scheme you 
have Bu^iested of making a raid into Scot- 
land, if furnished with a trifle and a earU Ai 
paj/e." 

" I may not object to pay whatever I eon- 
uder needful to your frugal and sober, but 
decent, maintenance between this and Ber. 
wick or Newcastle, and a cast beyond ; and 
if ye make a bonfire of these B^-market 
duds, that wonlo make the very crawi in my 
country tak* ye for a potato-bogle, I maybe 
have a couple of shirts and a suit of second- 
hand blacks in my drawers, to moke ye 
a thought more respectable, and liker a 
dominie." 

Jack langhed outright. The very absur- 
dity of the scheme, ita im^ilnary monstrous 
incongruity in relation to himsel/, served ta 
recommend it He had also heard of young 
men of title and rank (whether real or pre- 
tended) travelling aa wandering pipers, and 
faring luxuriously under the assumed cha- 
racter. Nay, heiresses had been honestly, or, 
at least, safely, achieved by gallant gentlemen 
thus disgoiaed. He became even impatient 
to embark i and less from apprehenaion of 
the danger which really menaced him than 
anxiety to conunence his adventures as a 
chevolier^rrant in the north. 

The munificence of Mistress Linton furly 
exceeded his expectations, thongb displayed 
in a manner quite characteristic of the cau- 
tion of her country. To the most comfor- 
table stock of linen and nnder.clothing which 
Jack had possessed for some yearsi she added 
another and another pair of her own sub- 
stantial, knit woollen hose, and some silk 
handkerchiefo ; uid drew forth another and 
another half-crown, that he might not, she 
said, require to change one of bis five sove- 
reigns until fairly landed, and advancing on 
his inland march. 



" After ye get np among the hill-farmers 
on the Southland Border, ye will need for 
nothing," said Morion, " and be in the way 
of makin' instead o' spendin'. I have kenned 
a well-behaved lad, who could give instruc- 
tion both in psalmody, and fonreome reels 
and high dances, carry off a matter of five- 
and-twenty or thirty ebiUings from a clachon, 
after a sojonzn of only six weeks, or two 
months, in a winter." 

This to the accomplished son of Professor 
Cryppes, who, for a musical lesson of twenty 
minutes, had lately received five guineas, and 
might have had ten ! But Jack, with five 
sovereigns and sundry half-crowns in his 
pocket, clinging to the idea of a lark into 
Scotland, and, at least, two volumes of illus- 
trated travels, was not dismayed. 

"Hang money!" cried Jack; "I have a 
soul above pelf — always had. I shall have 
shooting and fishing, romantic and magnifi- 
cent sceneiy to sketch, ay, and pretty Scots 
lasses to court — eh, old lady?" And Jack 
leeringly squinted inexpressible meanings. 

" Fo^e me for letting loose such a 
swindlin' profligate on my native land ! " 
thought Marion : and she said aloud -^ " An* 
it had not been, Mr. Cripps, that I have ta'en 
my ain ont o' you, and that I conrider your 
bonny tittie, Hrs. Burke' Barker, a greater 
loon in the matter of stealing the heiress than 
your worshipful self, who were likely to 
suffer the haill penalty and dirdum, it should 
have been long ere I had sent such a roving 
blade among my young countrywomen, 
though I consider the muiicocks In no great 
dangerfrae cockney shots." 

Jack, under the first implied accusation, 
smiled moat complacently ; which, provoking 
Marion, she added — " Howsoever, those 
who see you London dandies in daylight, 
will not be owet ready to rin off wi' yon 
in the dark, Mr. Jack ; and to make ye 
less killin' and more safe, I must hav« 
aff these monstaches. My pussie really 
envies yon o' them; — but they ore beau- 
ties!'* 

"My moustache^ ma'am?" cried Jack, 
petrified, and fondly drawing the forefinger 
and thumb of the I^t hand over the cherished 
^pendages. "Be assured I dull not part 
with my monstaches," 

" Not part wi' them ! " cried Marion, rising, 
and fiourishing her scissors ; " then, be ye 
assured, the police will no part wi' you. If 
ye did not hear me read that description of 
your beautiful person which the tier's lady 
below has gotten to keep for a love-token. 
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ye might hare heard it. Come, come, no 
aonsense. This is as much as youi neck b 
worth." 

" If it were necessary to disfigure my face 
in tliia horrible style, 1 would require an 
expert fritear ; or, at any rate, a razor to 
perform so delicate an operation myself." 

" There's no razor here, were it wanted 
to sued your weasand," cried Marion, while 
Jack warded off the threatened assault of her 
sharp instrument. " Ye surely do not mean 
to insinuuta that I have a beard? And, as 
for shaving, I have clipped a tawtcd sheep 
mony a time ere now, and may surely per- 
form on you. But if ye should prefer to 
perform the task yoursel, I'll just owerlook 
ya." 

Finally, Jack's hairy honours — such was 
his hard fate — fell beneath his own hands, 
Marion looking eiultingly on. 

"There, now, ye are no altogether so like 
a monkey and a mountebank as before. If 
the half of the whiskers were sent to the fire 
in company, there might bo some kything of 
a human face about ye still." 

" So you really think, old lady, I look 
handsomer," said Jack, complacently re- 
garding his denuded upper lip in Marion's 
smaU looking-glass. " Gad a' mercy on the 
poor Scottish girls !" 

Marion's temper could scarcely stand this, 
diverted as she had been by the infliction of 
the late awful punishment. 

" Get along with you," she cried. " The 
tailor's gay lady is sleeping by this time ; 
and, Adonis as ye are, might think a good 
;£200 better than your bulk ; and, I have 
reason to be thankfu', I am ower auld to fall 
in love with yon, though I mana convoy ye 
safe as fki as the wharf. It will be a sight 
for sair eyne to sea auld Marion Linton link- 
ing east Fleet Street arm-in-arm wi' a f aahion- 
aUe dandy." 

Though Marion's stomach rose at the 
degradation of the public exhibition, she 
submitted, the better to elude the suspicions 
of the watchmen and police ; and Jack, also 
overwhelmed with confusion at being so 
accompanied, consoled himself with the re- 
collection that U)e hour was late and the 
quarter unfashionable. 

"No one can detect me," said Jack, aloud. 

"It's no that like," returned Marion, as 
they turned off from the street door. "With 
me by your wde, a clean shirt on your back, 
and the hwr off your mouth, forbye that 
pair o' stout shoon on your feet — they cost 
me nett 6s. 6d. — you are mair decently dis- 



guised, I dare say, than since the day ye 
were first breeched. But ye '11 keep quiet 
now. The skipper expects ye. Ye sail wi' 
the tide. And, whatever he may jalouse, he 
will be canny wi' ye for my sake, or — for 
reasons as substantial." 

They proceeded quickly and quietly along 
the nearly deserted streets, not withont that 
sense of danger which, for the moment, estab- 
lished a feehng of common sympathy in 
bosoms BO discordant. 

" My poor mother," whispered Jack, in a 
natural and softened voice, as they drew 
near the appointed spot, and found a roan 
like a sailor or porter waiting to receive 
them. "The old lady is so fond of me," he 
continued, in a whisper to Marion, "I wish 
I could have sent her or the governor some 
token of my dutiful remembrance of them." 

" No doubt ye are her bairn, whatever else 
she or you be," returned Marion, somewhat 
melted. "And now, the Lord pardon and 
guide ye, and forgie me, if sae be it is sin to 
try to save your young blude frae tlie 
gallows, and gie ye time for repentance and 
amendment of life, especially as ye hae tried 
to make some small reparation to Miss Violet. 
Stay: there's a bit Glasgow pound-note in 
my hussey-case. It 's no easy getting silver 
for them in this toon without losin' a shillia' 
OT a wxpence by the job. Take it wi' ye, 
and be a wiser and better man. It's ne'er 
ower lata to repent, I'll maybe see your 
parents the mom, and set them at ease about 
you." 

"Thank you, old lady. Remember me 
to Miss Violet and my friend Charles. — Gad, 
I might, in an hour or two more, have 
wheedled her out of another five pounds," 
thought Jack, going on with his guide. 
" What the deuce can all the women, old 
and young, see in me ! There's that tailor's 
handsome wife, too : devilish hard to be 
shipped off so critically. Thanks to my 
charming sister. Poll, who would have stored 
the harvest, and left me the stubble for my 
share, like a goose as I am. And now for 
beggarly Scotland, ho! — where I cannot 
have worse fortune than the cnrsed hag 
chalked out for me." And Jack continued — 
" Stay, — I might bo a Polish refugee noble, 
or an Italian picture-dealer, or twenty cha- 
ractere. None, however, to start with, fairer 
than a young nobleman travelling incognito, 
and tuning pianos, for a frolic, to gain access 
to the pretty performers upon them. If the 
vulgar Rodolpho, with his ugly phiz and 
broken English, humbugged the Warwick- 
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ahite folks m style, why may not I diarm 
the Scots. London, though, as my sage 
governor was wont to Bay, is, and ever will 
be, the grand mart for talents. Adieu, Alma 
Mater ! If I prosper, it shall not be lo:^ 
tjll we meet again." 

And with this the good old «inack, the 
^/imt, began to drop down tlie Tharoen, 
bearing to Scotland a cargo of bones, empty 
oat-meal bags, and Russian bristlef^ together 
with Jack Ciyppes and his fortunes. 



It was the opinion of Hr. James Winkin 
— the respectable head-waiter of the Crown 
and Mitre, the principal inn in a certain 
ancient cathedral city on the great north 
road — that "the house" had not been so 
crowded since the irraption of the Highlanders 
in 1745, as during the passing season, and 
especially on that particnlar night, the dnties 
of which were congregating awfnUy before 
him. The memory of Joe Crabbe, the 
dowager-dowager Boots, — who still crept 
about the stable-yard, getting a bone from 
the scullion, or picking up a penny for 
pitching a chance carpet-bag on the tc^ of 
the night heavy-coach, while the present 
incumbent snatched his fitful repose, — had 
no parallel t« this season. It was Joe's firm 
belief that the world was going topsy-tmry, 
and old Jobson, the landlord, making a rapid 
fortune ont of ite madness. Not at the 
assizes, not at the convocatiou of the clergy, 
not eren in that f amons and well-remembered 
race-week, when the great match came off 
between Bobadil and the Bishop, had any 
thing ever before been known to equal ever]' 
day and week of that season, — when company 
absolutely overflowed, and travellers, bent on 
endless quests, crossed, recrossed, and jostled 
each other; knocked up the waiters, half- 
killed Boota, and fairly murdered five pairs of 
Jobson's post-horses. Newly-coupled doves 
were retuning from Gretna, languidly and 
at leisure, secretly disappointed that there had 
been no hotter pursuit ; Scotch IlLP.'s were 
going down to speechify their conatitnents 
into good-hnmour ; and jovial sportamen, 
bursting away from courts, counteis, dubs, 
and couDting-hauses, with the glee of school- 
boys at a breaking-up, were thus &r advanced 
on their annoal progress towards the enjoy- 
ment of that satnmalia of fagged, worried, 
and bored gentlemen, — gronse-shooting on 
the Scottish moors. "Commercial gentle- 
men" wer^ as naoal, in full activity, in their 



periodical trandt from Gla^ow to Manchester, 
and eiee orrsa ; and there was a handsome 
sprinkling of Liverpool Lakere, of both sexes 
and all denominations of Christians, pushing 
on for a glimpse of " Abbotsford," and, 
snbordinatetothatrampuittion, "Scotland" 
and the " Highland locks." All this was 
only in the ordinary course of events ; and 
several extraordinaries were impending on 
Jem Winkin : the yewnanry dinner annoal, 
and the bachelors* ball quinquennial. Besides 
thia, the players were in the town ; and 
though the saints had made considerable 
head on the sinneie, since the last periodical 
vi«t of the vagrants, a " bumper-house " was 
confidently expected for the Benefit of Mr. 
Henry Adolphus Fitzwagram, who, though 
new on tbe Northern Circuit, had emerged 
at once, by the mere force of his transcendent 
and versatile talents, a star of the first 
magnitude ! When yonngHr. Greenthwaite 
the draper, son of old Greenthw^te the 
Quaker, summoned courage to go behind the 
scenes, and directly put the question to the 
manager, for the information of self and 
fiiends, all warm patrons of the theatre, who 
Hr. Henry Adolphus really was, that func- 
tionary was not prepared either to affirm or 
to deny, directly, that Fitzwagram was not 
Charles Kean ; though he fancied the other 
conjecture of Mr. Greenthwaite as probable ; 
and that Fitzwagram was quite as likely to 
be a young man of family and fashion, an 
amateur, whom a pasdon for the stage had 
led to assume an aliai and the character 
which he sustained with snch ielat, 

" It must be so, sir. Why he knows every 
thing and every body. The palace, the 
cabinet, the greenroom, the clubs, the hells, 
the turf, the ring ; the three great worlds, of 
fashion, literature, and politics, are alike 
familiar to Fitzwagram," said Mr. Green- 
thwwte,— " a wonderful fellow, ar ! " 

" A wonderful fellow ! " returned the 
manager, slightly elevating his eyebrows. 
" I only wish I could fix him for the circuit." 

"Don't look forit; a clear case of escapade, 
though / have fixed him. Our Shakspere 
Club are to have the honour to entertain 
Fitzwagram to-night to a fkrewell supper. . . 
Fought shy ; but I nailed him, on condition 
— yon must not be afironted — that we were 
to be riffiify exoluaive. Fitzwagram said, 
when pressed, * I cannot decline Qte invitation 
■mtii which the rising spirits of this venerable 
city, — the juvenUe patrons of literature and 
the drama, of whom you, sir, are the envoy, — 
have honoured me ; but I must make a 
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distinction ; no ulary-payer, no ma 
properties, for the private society in wliich / 

unbend 1 ' Gad I he 's a high fellow ; but 

we don't think he can be Waterford aftet 
all : he is too sccompliahed, too clever for 
that idea .... Can he be a Berkeley or a 
Lennox, think ye? Bntyou arenoto^nted 
by Pitzwagnun compeUing us to exclude 
you ! " 

" Not a whit," replied the manager ; " we 
poor strolling managers must not take amiss 
the airs of the Stars. I am but too proud, 
Mr. Greenthwait«, when I have the good 
fortune to engage an actor who«e abilities 
come np to the ideas of my generoai patrons 
in this venerable city and vicinage. Beddes, 
I believe Mr. Henry Adolphus Fitzwagnm 
will indubitably open and unbend much more 
graciously when freed of the restraint of my 
presence," 

"You are to be congratulated on your good 
fortune, sir : a decided hit. A universal 
genius ; and such accomplishments ! fencing, 
dancing, singing, the piano, — &rce, tragedy, 
comedy, all seem to come alike to Fitzwagram. 
And at Penrith he gave, I am told, such a 
lecture on Phrenoltf y I All the Quakers 
attended, — sly way of seeing and hearing 
Mtzwagraro, el) 1 But come now : there *b 
a good man ! who really is he ? I shall be 
silent ae the grave, — only one's private 
aatiefaction." 

The manager smiled significantly, shook 
his head mysteriously, and replied, " How 
can I, sir, tell what I have no right to know, 
whatever my private euBpicions may be ? 
But of this much I am convinced, Fitzwag- 
nun's name vill be yet heard of in histrionic, 
or else in some other annals." 

"I thought asmnch,"retumed the gratified 
young draper. 

The town was furiously divided on the re- 
spective merits of Mr. Mtzwagram and Mr. 
Edmund Belville, (he old fovonrite of the 
circn it, who had, for seven years, done tragedy 
and genteel comedy to every body's content, 
nntU Eltzwagram had appeared, the trans- 
cendent genins, the star, who shone more 
brilUantly off, than on, the boards, as those, 
like the fortunate draper, admitted to his 
private Booiety, enthusiastically affirmed. 
Gteenthwaite was the furious leader of the 
FitEwagramites ; and was that u%ht to pre- 
side at the snpper, which the great tragedian 
was to do the choice spirits of the town the 
hononr of accepting, provided it was very, 
wry select, — no one present save those be 
named and approved. 

Vol II. 



As Greenthwaite stood at the door of the 
Crown and Mitre, unfolding his final ideas U. 
Jem Winkin, as to the arrangements for the 
party, the proper distribution of the wax- 
lighta ordered — for he had heard Fitzwagram 
pronounce gas-lamps "intensely vulgar — " 
and the icing of the champagne, and the 
preparation of the lobster salad — a handsome 
eqpip^ from the South drew up, to add t 
the crowding and confusion of the caravai 
sary ; and a handsome young man, with a 
air of dietinction, not lost on the experienced 
Jem, assisted a fair slight girl to alight, with 
care and tendemeee which at once told their 
history. Not for Gretna ; for there was 
haste nor perturbation as the lady was ( 
ducted in ; Jem, meanwhile, leaving Mr. 
Greenthw^te on the steps, and leading the 
way to his best parlour, in hononr of the 
handsome couple and his own honeymoon 
ideas. A rapid glance at trunks, hat-boxes, 
and umbrellas, revealed nothing as to the 
name and condition of the new arrivals ; and 
to interrogate either the postilion or footman 
required some little time and address ; so 
Jem, in virtue of his unerring instinct, as a 
head HUter of fifteen years' standing, while 
he Bununaned the principal chambermaid, 
whispered — " Honeymoon jaunt — no doubt 
of it — lovely young creature ; you may give 
'em one of your best chambers, Missus Hannah 
— pay handsomely at such times." 

The sovereign princess of comfortable repose 
in the Crown and Hitre, under which hun- 
dreds of her Majesty's fatigued subjects 
nightly disposed their wearied frames to rest 
— the sole empress of sheets, towels, and wash- 
hand basins, was equally experienced, if less 
enthusiastJc than Jem Winkin ; and not t 
be as easily done out of a "best chamber," a 
he had been out of his best parionr, without 
any thing like due cause shown. 

" Own carriage V inquired she, coolly. 

" 'Es — handsome landaulette — Long Acre 
built — stylish turn out: servanta, harness, 
and every thing." 

" Post-horses 1" continued Hiss Hannah. 

"Own cattle — pair well-matched beautiful 
bays — blood to the ear-point." 

This was BO far satisfactory ; yet, in spite 
of the excesdve over-crowding, Hannah had 
still a few secondary chambers t« let for the 
night; and she continued — "Lady's maid!" 

"Not a hit of one." 

"Humph! No. 1G9 may do. Boots ! — 
the lugg^e to 169," cried the lady of the 
keys: — the want of a lady's maid having 
lowered her ideas of the guests several degrees, 
No.4& 
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Aod mentally exalted their sleeping apart- 
ment two stories. 

"No, it won't; won't, I t«ll ye;" aaid 
Jem. "They're tlie light sort : that's their 
servant (Mming along the passage. . . . 
Letters — the Post-offiw — right opposite, sir. 
.... But Tom Tfill go. Fly, Tom ! 
letters — Charles Herbert, Eequlra — Mrs. 
Charles Herbert — Boo-oots I" , 

Boots did not fly : bat he went at his ovm 
timsandpace; and found letters — awholehalf- 
doeen of them — addressed, as if by men of 
bnuueas, simply to Charles Herbert, Esqaire ; 
and one, in a lady's hand, to Mrs. Charles Her- 
bert, Post-office, &c &c. Jem — in taking a 
pasuQg look of the envelopes, before carrying 
them to the gentleman— was somewhat dis- 
appointed to find neither " Honourable," nor 
any patrimonial title ;— not even the impress 
of a coronet, on any one seal ; yet he persisted 
in his original belief, that the new arrivals 
were " of the right sort," and on theli mar- 
riage tour; though he afterwards learned, 
from the servant, that that happy event had 
taken place some months since. The young 
people had been rambling about in Wales, 
in Derbyshire, and last, at the Weatmoreland 
Lakes ; and they expected to be here joined 
by the gentleman's mother, on their way to 
Scotland. The serrant went to eat his din- 
ner, while the luggage still lay about waiting 
the fiat of the landlady, to whom James had 
appealed against the decision of the chamber- 
nmd for No. 1C9. Boota was often distracted 
by a divided allegiance to the rival potentates 
of the bar ; though he generally obeyed the 
sovereign defdOo — which, at present, seemed 
James — "tiie master" being away at New- 
castle to purchase horses. James was an old 
and faithful servant of the establishment, 
who had perseveringly fought his way from 
ostler's Bub, through aU gradations of public 
service, nntdl he had reached bis present re- 
eponnble office. His word went far. Al- 
though, in'general, a very obliging person, and 
bound to universal civility by the thrwfold 
tie« of natural diq^tion — the hope of Im- 
mediate reward — and the expectation that 
old Jobson, rich and gonty, wonld retire, 
some time soon, and leave him the good-will 
—ha had never been amicable with the head 
chambermaid, a late inq«rtation from the 
Bath Road — >who now, tossing her head, 
repeated, "A plain Jftitw, — and no lady's 
maid I I say, 159. If I am to be interfered 
within this way — dictated to in my own 
department — the sooner, ma'am, you look 
out for my soccessor in office . . . . " 



said the indignant lady of the bed- 
chamber. 

"The gentleman's mother is expected in. 
her own carri^e to-night," sud James. 
"They may stop some days with us, if made 
cumfutable. She is a widow lady of large 
jointmv, with a handsome house at the West 
End ; and keeps " (her crowning glory !) " a 
full establishment of servants. The young 
lady is a niece of the Earl of T&rbert, and 
has a great fottin'." 

"'Where ore tiiey last from,' James 1" in- 
quired the portly landlady, as if his report 
were to settle the dispute ; "from Lowther 
Castle, or Brougham Hall, or any where t" 

" Tliis morning from Keswick, ma'am — 
lunched at Penrith — a handsome sapper 
ordered, to be in readiness when the other 
lady's carriage arrives." 

The landlady, to whom Keswick waa 
"nowhere," was not quick in her response ; 
and her jealous inie» hung each on the lips 
which decided victory. 

" I think they know the Bishop, and are 
perhaps to visit at Hetherby," sud. James, 
hesitatingly : and he mattered in an under 
voice, as if in atonement to his conscience, 
"At least the gentleman spoke of a bishop, 
and the lady inquired about the ' Netherby 



spare chamber directly, Mrs. Hannah ; game, 
blackcock — fresh — I mean fresh-dressed — 
patties — apricot tartlets — jellies — stay— my 
own keys 1" and the landlady, moving in 
q^nick time, repaired to those extrsr^xtra 
stores, preserved in her own sacred keeping- 
places, for grand and rare occasions, repeat- 
ing *' The Bishop 1 " while the chunber-maid, 
darting glances of detection of a palpable lie, 
and of fiery indignation at her triumphant 
foe, also moved off to obey. 

The sapper ordered vras hastened by the 
gentleman, with the addition of mulled wine 
and biscuits ; for the young lady, on reading 
her letter, found that the expected friend, 
who was crosmng the country from York, 
had been detained by as accident to her car- 
riage, of no alarming nature to herself, but 
which would delay her for a day, till it could 
be repaired. 

Meanwhile the wuter having donned a 
white neck-cloth, brushed oat his whiskers, 
and, 'according to the modem practice of 
fashionable English gentlemen before entering 
a room, combed out his hur with his finger^ 
in honour of the lady within and his own 
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chamia, assisted Mr. Herberfs serruit to 
lay the cJoth ; placing himeeU at supper 
directly behind that gentlemui'B chfdr, and, 
conseqaently, oppoaito the imagined bride, in 
virtue, peibapa, Of the andeot privilege 
which permits a cat U> look at ihe king. 
Before quittiDg the room, but after anaSi^ 
the four wax lights, set in the beet eilver 
blanches, and plaong the decanters in 
parallelograms, James, looldng at the lady, 
and respectfollj addresaing die gentleman, 
took the liberty to hope that " the lady 
would not be disturbed nor annoyed by the 
party asaembliug in the tmn-parlour — all 
highly respectable yonng gentlemen of the 
town, who were that night to gne a farewell 
Hnpper to Mr. Fitzwagram, the famous play- 
actor, who was just a-going to America." 

" I see there are only slidiug-doors between 
us," aaid Mr. Herbert. 

"Yes, sir; sliding oak-panela — our lai^ 
dining-room when we hare the county gentry 
at the races, or theii honours, the judges." 

"And a very commodious and handsome 
one," replied Herbert, thinking more of the 
languor visible in the beautiful face on which 
he tenderly gazed, than of the splendid and 
convenient dining accommodationB of the 
Crown and Mitre. 

"There will be catches, and glees, and 
toast^ and speeches, sir ; and all that sort o* 
thing, — beg pardon, ur — for the fceedoD), 
sir — by the yonng gentlemen; and, if it 
would be any amusement, dr, to the lady, 
sir : — beg pardon I When we have such 
parties, ladies are often spectators, sir, — just 
here, ur, where the panel fits into the map 
of Yorkshire, sir — die Hise Lowtfaen, air, 
and Lady Brampton, sir, and the Hononrable 
Missus Faskarlie — I 've seen 'em all having 
a sly peep ! " 

" tliank you," said Herbert " If the lady 
should not be curious, perhaps I may , . . 
if the company are not private ? " 

"0 Lord, sill — most happy, I am sure, 
if you'd do *em the honour to drink a glaaa 
of wine with them, when Fitzwagram gives 
'em a benefit. It 's quite a thing, sir, in this 
town to-night. — Ten thousand pardons, sir ! 
— But I know, gentlemen travelling like to 

see what is a-going on, sir The negus 

is just a-coming, dr — Missus Jobson mixing 
it herself." 

" Thank yon," said Herbert, as both at- 
tendants rethnd, — Ht. Herbert's man utterly 
liorrified at the assorance of the waiter, 
which he charitably attributed to vulgar 
north-country breeding. 



The young stxangers who had caused such 
commotion in the house, were glad to find 
themselves alone. 

"You are not well, Violet ; — either yon 
are cold, or you have taken cold," said Her- 
bert, now leading his wife to the sofa, which 
he had drawn close to the fiie he had ordered. 
" This rambling and boating have been too 

much for you My mother will scold 

me for not taking better care of yon, dearest 
one, — and I deserve it." 

" I wish she were here to do so," replied 
Violet, in a languid tone, yet with eyes 
brightly smiling her grateiiil thanks. 

"Then you areUredof me already ; — in 
one little three months, Violet, longing for a 
third in onr social parties." 

" Don't fancy I shall incur onr mother'a 
censure of spoiluig youlongor, Charles," said 
Violet, laughing. " A litUe wholesome con- 
tradiction, called the assertion of independent 
judgment, will now be a pleasant variety for 
us both." 

"Saucy rebel agunst Intimate authority! 
Don't yon deserve to be well punished for 
this ^ " And the gay young husband pro- 
ceeded to inflict the gentle punishment wHch, 
hitherto, had not been very violently resented. 

** Herbert ! dearest Charles I don't, piay — 
let me alone. I am so frightened, nay, I 
shall be af&onted with you." 

Don't what, Uttle fool?" said Herbert, 

;hing. " Are yon offended ? " 

Gentlemen coming into the next room. . . 

Only an oak board I — and, I am sure there 

are voices there that I know, too. Hark ! " 

" Nonssnse J — So it is not kisi^ng, but 
being caught, you fear? — Fie, Violet! Yet, 
the dews of heaven never fell eoftec on the 
rose-buds. Let ua kiss and be friend% 
howevet I " 

"DeatCharies, arejwa quite welll " cried 
bia wife, who abnost feared the champagne 
had taken speedy, if evanescent, effect on his 

" Perfectly welL Bntwhatuthematter!" 
And now indeed the alanaed Herbert had a 
delicate duty to perform, in kissing away 
the bstrgathering tears. " Violet, my own 
love, have my spirits been too boisterous for 
you ; you are surely ill, — nervous i I wish 
you would go to bed before the noise bf^ins. 
I wish my mother were here to nurse you." 

" I believe I am nervous ; ■ ■ ■ but I like 
no nurse half so well as yourself, Charles." 
And the fi^ttering preference was repaid by 
a repetiUon of the original offence, not ihia 
time resented, though more gentlemen might 
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have been overheard coming into "the twin- 
parloQr." 

" Not my mother ? " 

"No, indeed." 

"How proud yon make me; — not old 
Marion ? " 

" Nay, you love to tease." 

"Then yon do prefer her nuraing to 

" Ob no, no. . . . What a fool yon make 

of me But, Charles, there is one 

thing ..." 

" Well, love 1 But toll me, and never 
mind those gorgon-Giyphon letters, which 
«eem basilisks to you." 

" When our mother comes to-morrow, 
Charles ..." 

"What then, lore? Why hesitate, why 
blush!" 

" We mnst bo sage, ycm know, — not giddy 
and indiscreet ; remember we are old married 
[)eaple, now almost three months, and tiiese 

"Almost three ! fled like a bright short 
day. . . . And 'these raptures,' must they 
give place to lectures ? and is this your first 
attempt in that line t Must I then try to 
seem to love yon less J " 

"I won't bnmour yon by chiding. And 
there, I declare, is the man with his negus 
already." And Violet, like a guilty thing, 
started from her husband's clasping arm, 
and planted herself demurely, leaning on the 
mant«l-piece on the other side of the fire. 
The waiter, — it was not Jem Winkin, — quietly 
placed the rummer on the table, and went 
away. " Sit down, pray, Mrs, Charles, oppo- 
site me, to a quiet conjugal tite-drUU. But 
first pledge me in this hot spicy liquor, to 
the waning of our honeymoon, unce you warn 
me that it sinks to-night, with my mother's 
appearance." 

" And another long era of happiness 

" So I fervently hope and believe ; and not 
less bright, dear love." 

" Not less sweet and serene ; the sober 
certainty. . . But do keep your own side of 
the house, pray, or I shall certainly run 
away, — and, to spoil my quotation — fie! 
. . . And the gentlemen in the next room ! 
There 1 " 

" Hang the gentlemen in the next room ! " 
said Herbert, laughing. " But you must sit 
down, and any where you please, at least 
till you have sipped your negus, my mother's 
old-faahioned remedy for chills taken on the 
water ; or, Violet," and he looked earnestly 



in her eyes, *'haa your cold not come by I 
pottf" I 

There was some reason for the question, \ 
as, ever and anon, her eyes wandered, and , 
pensively fixed upon the unopened letUrs 
strewed npon the table, while her thougbU 
involuntarily glanced back to the last bright 
and fleeting period of her yonng life, and 
forward into a future, which already looked 
troubled and dark. 

"Not for u»" was her secret reflection, as 
she recalled the contenta of Mrs. Herbert's 
lata confidential letters to herself, — " but for 
^«r, bom and nursed in the bosom of affluence 
and nfinement, to whom luxury has become 
absolute necesnty : — loving, united, together 
we can brave any fortune, and extract purest 
happiness, dearest pUaaore, from our afiec- 
tions, and the exercise of our faculties. But 

In tliis depressed mood, ari^g from a 
cause which she was not yet permitted to 
reveal to her husband, Violet now allowed 
herself to regret every thing, save only her 
marriage. That alone, the source of her 
pride and happiness, was never to be repented 
of by her ; and Heaven avert that another 
might ever repent ! As she mused, Herbert, 
having silently watched her for some minutes, 
approached, and, nnchidden, sate down and 
drew her towards him, kindly trying to cheer 
her depressed spirits, which he now again 
affected to impute to fatigue, as his former 
hint had disturbed her. 

" Can I leave you alone to vex yourself 
reading over all those nj^ylettere — Gryphon's, 
and that one from Laid Tarberf s agent, and 
that from Ur. Cryppes" solidtor. What a 
dowery of trouble and vexation 1 have brougli t 
yon, Charles." 

"Hush, Violet, lest I be angry with yon. 
I mast begin to try if I can chide, if you 
will be unjust to yourself — unkind to us 
both, I am going to smoke a dgar ; and — 
Hark, the bonny Christ-church bells ! 'The 
gentlemen in the next room ' do reasonable 
justice to what the Cryppeses did so masterly, 
you remember." 

Violet could not attend to the nnging. 
She was wrapped in her own agitating ■ 
thoughts; and, preeaing the hand that fondly I 
daaped hers,shs at length found utterance ; — 

" Do you remember one lovely evening, 
Charles, long, long unce, now, in Mrs. Her- | 
bert's garden-alcove, in Regent's Park, that 
we were alone, talking of our marriage, and 
that I tried to talk prudence. It vaa but 
talk, I fear" 
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" And I, perhaps, was siuging, or rather 
feeling n-hat I durst not uy — 

Ab, vh* eonid prndmee think upoD, 
And uc ft IsBue b j blm ? 

Bnt you were bo often talking of prudence 
and delay, and I wu so uairilling to listen, 
that I cannot precisely remember ; — and, 
sh I those evenings they were ail so lovely ! " 

" This waa one in particular," faltered 
Violet, looking fondly in bis eyes ; " when 
you said . . . " 

" Oh, tell me what, then 1 " urged he more 
eameatly. 

" It was — ' I could live upon your 
breath!'" 

Herbert's face brightened. He well re- 
membered the moment when he had first 
inhaled rapturous life from the sweet breath 
on which he hung. "Yes, dearest, I well 
remember — and I am not ashamed ; was it 
not a love-Inspired sentiment! I feel its 
power now. What were life without 



you- 



-?" 



But, Charles . . . . " gently remon- 
strated the lady. 

" But nothing, Violet, . . . Why tor- 
ment yourself, and disturb our new-bom bliss 
— for is not this but the birth-day of an 
eternal happiness? — with doubts and fears, 
for which Uiere may be, can be, no just cause." 

" A od leave you to bear alone what ought 
to he our mutual cares and anxieties, while 
I am only to be caressed and deceived for 
my good — the sharer of your joys only. 
Unkind Charles 1 this is to be hut half a 
wife : — this imperfect confidence — this want 
of reliance, of entire sympathy, distresses me 
more than could the worst ills my fancy 
paints ; — were my only giievanca redressed 
—if the heart that is my own gushed forth 
to me in pain and sorrow, as it overflows in 
happiness. . . ." 

Herbertlooked excited, yet pleasure glowed 
in his eyes, while he said — " If you would 
promise me not to be annoyed ; — yet if such 
be your sovereign pleasure, I fancy I must 
not dare to resist your wish. . . . The 
delight of fretting over things seems to do 
ladies good." 

" Things that concern tliose we love. Yes, 
surely, the greatest imag^able to me — to 
share yonr whole heart, Charles — not one 
dark comer hid from me." 

" Well, sip your black draught, and let me 
see you safely to No. 159, or where is it? I 
mean to have a cigar, and a glee through the 
hoards, from those merry souls, while you 
nndrees ; and to-morrow you shall be bored 



to yonr content, with Gryphon's legal do- 
spatches." 

Content, almost light-hearted, and smiling 
bristly at this arrangement, the happy young 
wife was led away. 

If prudence had not urged the immediate 
union of Herbert and hia bride, neither had 
wisdom — poverty in the hack-ground, joining 
in chorus — 'lifted up her potential voice 
against it. The documents so singularly 
recovered, which established Hilias Hamilton's 
legal clum to a handsome, if not a large for- 
tune, had satisfied the remaining scruples of 
Mrs. Herbert, the only friend deeply inte- 
rested, that if not rich as riches are reckoned 
by the standard of the English ancient nobi- 
Uty and gentry, or even by that of English 
commercial wealth, they would, with Violet's 
good sense and simple tastes, have enough 
for the easy means of comfortable living, and 
for the real enjoyments of refined life. Mrs. 
Herbert, besides, entertained a fond, proud, 
real mother's flattering opinion of the capa- 
city and attainments of her stepson ; and the 
reasonable expectation, that a yet closer alli- 
ance with her friend, the Earl of Tarber^ 
through a marriage vrith his half-niece, 
would not narrow Charles's prospects of — all 
that he required — an introduction into public 
life through the Earl's patronage. Spite of 
his early embariasaments, arising more from 
a generous imprudence than personal extra- 
vagance, when his affturs were finally ad- 
justed, ^e was persuaded that a handsome 
reversion would remain from his own patri- 
mony ; and though her fortune was tied up, 
and for ever disposed away from the family, 
a drcomstance of which she now thought 
with bitter self-reproach, her income was 
ample ; and her generosity as boundless as 
her aflection for " both her children." Thus 
she now named them ; and in her conduct, 
and even in her heart, she made no distinc- 
tion between her son, and that uster-daughter, 
who, coming in the place of a hundred frivo- 
lous female acquuntances, had dignified her 
feelings, and doubled her enjoyment of life, 
by giving her one friend in whom her faith 
was perfect — one domestic companion, of her 
own sex, with whom her sympathies were 
entire; forthey, without jealousy, worshipped 
the same fortunate man. The union of the 
lovers was, therefore, the seal of her own 
happiness ; she gained a daughter, and kept 
heiBon. 



The first intimation of danger came from 
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Lady I^uta Temple. It was not in her own 
power to make the restitntion to Mra. Her- 
bert which her piide and her sense of jnstice 
eqnaUy dictated. Nay, there were grave 
donbts, from the nature of the absiud settle- 
ment, whether Lady Laura ooald ever possess 
the right of diapoeing of money vested in 
several trastees, of whom her father was one 
and Sir George Leee another, for the behoof 
of her yonnger children, without respect to 
whom the father of said children might be. 
Lady Laura was indeed clearly entitled to 
dispose of the income of this property when, 
on the death of Mrs. Herbert, it should accrue 
to her. Bnt this was a distant view, and 
she had perfectly comprehended the dilemma, 
when she made, as she imagined, that happy 
compromise with her fathei, which led to hh 
conceding the claims of Hias Hamilton with~ 
ont oppontion. Bnt whatever might have 
been the real wishes of the Earl respecting 
his half-niece, neithei was be s free agent. 
It was found that he had people of bnoness, 
and also creditors, who must be oonsulted, 
and, in particular, one provindal creditor, Mr. 
Stokes, who, having advanced very large 
sums to rescae hinn from bad and dangerous 
hands, now claimed, or assnmed, the sole 
direction of hisaf^kirs. Itwas not a fortnight 
aRet the joyful marriage of Herbert and 
Violet, ere Mrs. Herbert, alarmed and vexed, 
apprized Lady Laura of the unexpected turn 
wMch the afisir had token, and that the 
Earl's people of boaineBS were prepared to 
resist to the utmost the claims of his niece — 
that, in short, a suit hod been unavoidably 
commenced, ia which Mr. Charles Herbert 
and his wife were the prosecutors, and the 
defendant, the lUght Honourable Dudley 
Temple, Earl of Torbert Nor was this the 
only vexatious affair ; for the same prose- 
cutors were also compelled to become defen- 
dants, in an action to recover damages, brought 
by "Professor Cryppee, Mus. Doc agunst 
his late pupil, Violet Gabrielle Hamilton, 
otherwise Violet Gabrielle Herbert." The 
parties were, in the mean time, in the height 
of their honeymoon bliss, travelling leisurely, 
as pleasure or inclination dictated, through 
some of the most beantifol ecenery in England. 
Their afiectionate and anxious mother woe 
most reluctant to disturb the joy of the young 
p^ ; and, though she was at last obliged to 
forward letters of bunness to her son. Care 
could not long survive in the bright presence 
of Rapture, even had Charles been of a dis- 
position to cherish the churlish guest 

Yet Hflibert's communications with his 



solictor, Mr. Gryphon, gradually became 
direct and frequent ; and so much was in- 
volved in the issue of one of the suiU — for 
he could not speak of the prosecution of 
Oiyppes, witbont ridicule and contempt — that 
it was not posable to banish it wholly 6om 
his thoughts. If the lawyers of the Earl — 
for that noble person constantly disclaimed 
all share in the a^ir himself — were able to 
set aside the claims of Violet, the young 
couple, left entirely dependent on Mis. Her- 
bert, or nearly so, might, in ease of her death, 
be involved in serious distress, which Herbert 
felt it was wise and manly to look at once 
in the face, and provide against ; — and this 
was to be hia first duty immediately on re- 
turning to town. Had be been aware of the 
apprehensions entertained by his mother, and 
hei East India friends, for the solvency of a 
great hoose in Calcutta, in which the bulk 
of her fortune was placed — and which she had 
confided to Violet — he could better have sp- 
predated those feelings of extreme uneasiness 
which his wife, as bidden by their mother, 
hid in h» heart, though she could not believe 
that concealment was either well-judged or 
juetifiable. And, now that her husband had 
promised to keep no punful secrets from her, 
she resolved to solidt Mrs. Herbert to allow 
her to treat him with the same candour and 
confidence. 



In the mean time, Herl>ert having attended 
hie wife through the long and labyrinthine 
passages and sturs of the Crown and Mitre, — 
with tenderness and gallantry which excited 
the lively admiration of oil the peeping 
chamber-maids, and convinced the skipping 
young waiters that the " handsome couple " 
in No. 16, could not have been married above 
a week at the most, — returned to his cigar 
and the newspaper, to spend the permitted 
c[narter of an hour. But several hours 
elapsed before he joined his sleepless and 
anxious partner, who, but for very shame, 
would long before have risen and alarmed 
the house, or have gone herself in search 
of him. It is now our purpose to account 
for Herbert^s long absence, and that Jirst 
transgresuon against domestic rule, to which 
there had been some temptation. 

While Herbert smoked, mused, and scanned 
the London newspaper)^ he at the same time 
drank in the melMuons sounds of the ama- 
teur glee-nngers on the other ade of the 
oaken panels ; and learned, fr«m the grumb- 
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ling tones of some of the party, that tiiey 
were still without the efiblgence of the Star 
of the nighty and the more mbstantial corn- 
forte of supper ; which was now becoming a 
matter of Bomo interest, m early dimiers 
vere the old-fashioned, frugal habit of the 

" Filzwagram has to wash the paint from 
Ilia face, and throw off his stage-clothes. 
Don Felix to-night — and nper-admirable I 
though tragedy is his forte" — said Green- 
thwule the chairman, anxious to preserTO 
good hnmonr. " But here he comes : qnick 
— Glorious Apollo ! strike up I " 

It was a false, if flattering darm ; and 
Greenthwaite's neighbour, Mr. Stnrt the 
ironmonger, a middle-aged citizen — a can- 
didate for the dignity of alderman, and, of 
late, more of a politician than a dilettante — 
though he had seen the day — now growled 
exceedingly. He had come out rather against 
his will, and, moreorer, had dined at one 

" Draw Fitzwagram out iu the political 
line, Greenthw^te," said Mr. Copper the 
young watchmaker, and Tice-cbairman. "The 
fellow, ax" — addresMug Sturt — "is up to 
erery tiling and every body in London — man, 
woman, and baby. That row, and pulling 
of caps, between the queen " — but here the 
discourse, mnchin^ treason, died away into 
an unintelligible whisper ; though Herbert 
was left to conclude that the other belligerent 
was the queen-dow^;er. "Fact, sir," con- 
tinued Mr. Copper, as the ironmonger growled 
unbelief. "Women, as FitEwa^ram remarked 
at the time, are pretty much the same every 
where, when they get hold of each other's 
caps, and into a real passion — palace or fidi- 
Btall'ftllone."' 

The position of Herbert, wiQi his cigar in 
his mouth, and his legs tilted, Anglo-Ameri- 
can fashion, on each side of tlie stove, was 
too lunrions to permit curiosity to get the 
better of laziness ; so he was contented with 
what he could learn of palace anecdote with- 
out moving nearer. "No one must cross- 
question him," continued Copper, " or he 
bolts at once — a high, fractious chap; it 
must all come of his own side." 

" Humph ! " said the ironmonger, speaking 
in the natural language, or, perhapa, in that 
of a people in the interior of Africa, named 
the Sow-Sow nation. "Sits up all night, 
and lies a-bed all day ; no one ever yet saw 
the face o' un on the pavement in snn-loight: 
a queer customer — squints Hke dinkins." 

" A common habit of men of geDins," said 



Greenthwaite, " to ' consume the midnight 
oil.' And that cast of iJie eyes— what effect 
it gives to his Shylock ! Then the expres- 
sion of Fitzwagram's face is so decidedly 
intellectual 1 What are mere phyncal ad- 
vantages?" 

" Ay, ay," grumbled the ironmonger, drily, 
and meaanring, with the ttul of his sly eye, 
the sixty-five-inches length of his friend — 

"Remember, sir, Garrlok was a dwarf; 
and the husky voice and stunted figure of - 

" That creatur had an eye in its head like 
a toa-ad's," said the ironmonger, excited by 
the remembrance of his own play-going 
days — "There was real stuff in yon little 
body." 

Passing whiffs of the savoury cookery, for 
which the Crown and Mitre was renowned, 
at least within Its own precincts, now as- 
cended the sttuTs, and whetted the impatience 
of the company. Mr. Greenthwaite, on the 
principle by which a skilfnl manager pro- 
pitiates the impatient and angry gods, called 
for more music ; for the abbey clock strack 
ten, and the ironmonger, rising in wrath, 
threw a crown on the table, as his share of 
the bill, and swore he'd " be danged if he'd 
wait another minute for fece of man." 
Greenthwaite and Copper interposed between 
him and the door, and ere the " Chough and 
Crow" had fairly taken wing, "Glorious 
Apollo " once more struck up, and loud and 
long-continued plaudits announced to Herliert 
the arrival of the illnstiious guest. Itie 
bustle of the waiters, and the clanking of 
dishes drowned the explanations and apolo- 
gies, save that Mr. Fitzwagram had found 
London despatches at his lodgings, which he 
was obKged to answer tu course of post. 
" And, gentlemen," he continued, in a hollow 
theatrical whisper, "you may look out for 

" By the gods of the Greeks ! " ejaculated 
the solitary smoker, rising half laughing, 
"but I suspected as much! Jack's alive I 
Here is news for Violet and Marion I " and 
he advanced to the partition. 

" News ! " respectfully re-echoed Green- 
thwute,-who was now installed in the chair, 
Mr. John Qnintjn Ciyppes, aliat Henry 
Adolphus Fitzwagram, on his right hand, 
the ironmonger on his left, and a large 
turkey smoking before him. — "What have 
we got here!" said Jack, clappii^ his glass 
to his eye, and looking round — "Turkey, 
goose, and bustard 1 " And Mr, Copper the 
Vice, who at once apprehended the joke, was 
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canTulsed with laughter, as he explained to 
his neighbours who was goose and who was 
bofitard. 

" Foreign or domestic, ur?" inquired the 
ironmonger, who had more Belf-asaurance 
tban the yonnger men, probably from his 
late experience of great ones in the town- 
council and in electioneering matters. 

" Foreign cmd domestic," was the pithy 
and emphatic reply, which produced quite a 
sensation. However, supper was to b« de- 
spatched, and Fitzwagram did ample honour 
to the entertainment : praised the cookery as 
wonderful for the prorinces, and sent hb 
compliments to Mrs. Jobson and her cook. 
Greentbwaite was too evidently absorbed in 
the honourable but onerous duties which 
awaited him, to attend to mere trencher- 
filling, in which the ironmonger o£Gciated ; 
and at length King, Queen, Ducbessof Kent, 
Queen Adelaide, Duke of Sussex, Army, 
Nary, and "all the rest of the royal family," 
having been rapidly swallowed, Mr. Green- 
thwaite rose, bumper in hand, to propose the 
toast of the night ; and Mr. Fitzwagram 
modestly veiled his face with his hand, al- 
lowing himself merely a vista, between the 
third and fourth finger, through which to 
survey the company, while the orator, on his 
legs — or rather see-sawing from leg to leg, 
like her Majesty's government for the time 
being — with equal modesty and humility, 
first proclaimed "His entire and utter unfit- 
ness and UQWorthiness to discharge the great 
and important duty which had devolved upon 
the humble individual before that honourable 
company," 

After several more of the same kind of 
deprecatory flourishes, which the ironmonger 
in a gruff ati4e called " all bam," he fairly 
launched out into a harangue which glauc«l 
from heaven to earth, and threw a sweep-net 
over the " Roman Roscius, " Shakspere, 
Garrick, the great Columbian lion-queller, to 
whom " he of the bean-stalk " was but as a 
dwarf; and the "Centaur Dncrow," Mr, 
Copper nmaiked, in a whisper, to the critics 
at the bottom of the table — the top being given 
up to the wealth and respectability — that 
this was inapt to the occasion, as Fitzwagram 
was devoted to the UgiUmaU drama, and not 
to be classed with Ducrow and Van Ambnrgh. 
The orator, however, recovered this slip, if it 
was one ; and having previously borrowed a 
certain work from the Town library, went 
through the whole bead-roll of eminent British 
actors, and wound op the peroration by place- 
ing Fitzwagram infinitely above them all, as. 



" Him, gentlemen I who, to the dasde purity 
and tlatutttipte * dignity and grandeur of a 
Kemble, the fire and passion of a Kean, the 
massive majesty of a Macready, added the 
cordial hilarious bnujtienest of a Sheridan 
Knowles ! " 

Thunders of applause, in which Herbert 
joined gaily,fDUowed this burst of eloqneikee; 
glasses were emptied and replenished, and 
down sunk Mr. Greentbwaite, leaning back 
on his chair, and wiping the perspiration from 
his brow, and up rose Mr. Fitzwagram, mur- 
muring, indistinct, heavy-breathed, ** over- 
powered," "the very humble individual 
before them," "so impressed," "so over- 
whelmed by the honour jnst conferred upon 
him by the respectable, the enlightened, the 
intelligent, the accomplished assembly he had 
the delight to see around him ; the ilitt of 
an ancient city, long disdngnished for critical 
taste and acumen in matters relating to the 
drama ; for audiences whose approbation 
was at once a sure passport to that goal of 
every histrionic aspirant's ambition, — the 
London boards \ " Loud applause '. — the 
company were almost as proud of their town 
OS of its citizens. 

"Impudent dog!" tliought Herbert, who 
now fairly dragged forward his chair to the 
slit in the partition, where the map of Derby- 
shire afibrded a full view of the room and the 
company, — a circle of ruddy, beaming, bila- 
rions John-Bull faces, all turned to the elo- 
quent Fitzwagram, wliich it was really, to a 
man of social feelings, comfortable to look 
upon. Herhert had placed another chur to 
accommodate his lege, lighted a besh cigar, 
and dispoeed himself so as to see and listen 
at hie ease ; as the chamber-maid entered the 
parlour, — the identical Mrs. Hannah — an 
over.dtessed good-looking woman, with the 
ftuntest tinge of rouge giving lustre to her 
black eyes, many strings of coral beads in- 
crusting her white neck, and long cork-screw 
ringlets, through which gleamed longer gold 
earrings. The lady stsfted, or affected to 
start ; but stood her ground while offering 
to withdraw, until she had exphuned that, 
fancying the parlour unoccupied, she had 
stolen in for a peep of the «tiir and the com- 
pany. The gi^lantry of Herbert could not 
baulk so harmless a purpose. Nor did she 
remainlong to tax his politeness. The glance 
of a minute, during which Herbert closely 
watehed the changes of her face, so far as he 
could aee it, satisfied her and him ; and, 

, * So silcnranli prialad in the Toij coonty f^pu. 
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cnrtaying, she withdrew in stMue hoete, m if 
afraid of being detected in hei peeping pro- 
pensities. 

Many mora speeches were made, and 
toasts drunk ; but Herbert was mom amused 
by the green-room anecdotes, with which 
Fitzwagram cranuned the chairman, and 
astonished the ironmonger, who sat with a 
fue of strange perplexity, hearing of Tagli- 
oni's bost^ which was not quite what it 
should be ; and Madame Vestris's lege, which 
were absolute perfection ; and the suspicions 

Itauam of Miss , which made Mr. Sturt 

shake hie head, — and, for the sake of the 
morals of young Greeuthwaite and Copper, 
beg rather for another comic song, as of better 
moral tendency than such perilous stuff. 
Fitzwagram's comic songs and comic imita- 
tions, fairly, in the ironmonger's opinion, 
eclipsed liis tragedy — but this the younger 
men would not allow ; yet the imitations of 
Charles Mathews the younger were so good, 
that Herbert himself laughed aloud in his 
concealment, and the ironmonger was nearly 
choking. Most of the company had now 
dropped away, but a few stanch hands and 
choice spirits crowded the closer round the 
chairman and Fitzwagrom ; and Copper 
proposed ** the health of Charles Mathews, 
Esquire, and the Comic stage 1 " which 
t^in called Fitzwagram to his feet to return 
thanks, which he did, according to the flat 
newspaper report, only " in neat and pointed 

" Ah ! I ought to do my best for poor 
Charley," said the eloquent actor, leeeiving 
the compliments of his audience, as he sat 
down, with a nonchalant yet gracious and 
patromzing air. "He is a good boy, 
Mathews. — Ay, many a time and oft have 
we together heard the chimes at midnight, 
since we first gave each other black eyes at 
Eton — fty, and at Ivy Cottage made up the 
quarrel over mince-pie, and the least Uny 
drop of champagne, that charming Mrs. 

M thought good for boys — ay, ay; I 

grow an old man." 

" He was at Eton, yoa remark," said 
Greenthwaite, aude, to the ironmonger, eager 
to catch the slenderest cue that was likely to 
unravel the mystery of Fitzwagram's in- 
cognito. " Capital school, Eton," continued 
Greenthwute ; " the first men in the country 
are bred there." 

"Eton, did I say! — what a blabbing 
blockhead I do become, when set down 
among choice friends. No sneh thing, I 
assure you — not Eton, nor yet Harrow : — | 



I was bred nowhere, gentlemen ; 1 am the 
Wondering Jew, — the Man in the Moon, — 
that mystery in on lion Mask, found in the 
Bastille, egad." 

" In the brazen visor. Jack ! " was said in 
a hollow voice, wliich seemed to proceed 
from a portrait of tlie late Lord-lieutenant 
that hung overliead ; and which Jobson had 
got liberty for an itinerant artist to copy 
from that in the Town Hall, in port-payment 
of a long bill. 

"Who speaks?" cried the chairman, 
firing at the insult offered to the disUnguished 
guest, and rising to hie feet ; while Jack, 
alias Fitzwagram, also rose, looked round 
uneonly, and buttoned his coat, as if in- 
stinctively preparing to bolt, while his 
friends stared at each other. 

" Dem'd impertinent jest, — some of those 
scamps of under-woiters for a tiick, I 

" I'll put them to death without benefitof 
clergy," cried Greenthwaite, seizing Fitz- 
wagram's sword-cane. 

" Bah ! not wortli while," said the great 
man, recollecting himself, and resuming liis 
chair; and matters of greater pith and mo- 
ment soon made Herbert's boyish exercise in 
his old and boyish acquirements in ventri- 
loquy be forgotten. From tiie interior of 
the Palace, fitzwagram had got into the 
Cabinet Council; and hismute audience, now 
become small and select, appeared fully to 
appreciate liis whispered, mysterious confi- 
dences, — not made, however, until each liad 
vowed perpetual silence. 

" Filzwag knows all those high fellows," 
Mr. Greenthwaite was heard to remark. — 
As the night wore away, and familiarity in- 
creased, the draper hod gradually dropped, 
first the ceremonious JfuUr J- then the final 
syllable of the great man's surname ; until, 
under the full pressure of two botUes, the 
appellation diminished to Filzwag and Fitz. 
But he still appeared fnUy sensible of the 
value of the rare and sacred information 
confided to him, — even when it began to 
ooze out as the punch flowed in. 

'"Pon my soul, I saw tlie letter — ad- 
dressed Burke Barker, Eeq., Baker Street. — 
He gave me Barker's autograph, — show it 
you to-morrow ; does all the dramatic criti- 
cism, — knows the thing and U)e actors so 
well that he does not care whether lie sees 
the play performed or not. Has more free- 
dom of style without: — But on awkward 
thing happened " 

** Why, Barker the famous editor ! do you 
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really know him, air ? " respMtfally inquired 
the otlmiriiig Copper. " What a cutting up 
ho gave the Mua in hia paper, at our last 
election. What a fellow t^t ! what a pea 
he wields ! " 

"With help," waa the fleotentious reply 
of Jack, deUvered in a tone which made 
Herbert smile ; though he was now becoming 
anzions that the puty shonld break up, as 
he deaired most particularly to say two 
words in private to their illostrions guext, 
and did not wish to draw the attention uf 
the company, or even of the aage James 
Winkin or his myrmidons, to the circam- 
stance, by a formal mesasge. 

" I wish yon saw some of those London 
whelps of the press, gentlemen," resumed Mr. 
Cryppee, grandly. " No man is, yon know, 
a hero to his valet." 

"Fitz knows all those doDS,"luckiipped Mr. 
Gteenthwaite, now considerably cut, — but 
more pnmd than ever of his gieat friend and 
himself. 

" Familiar as my garter," responded Jack, 
who now lighted a dgsr, and lolled back in 
hia chair with an air of ine&ble enjoyment 
and snperiority. 

" I say, Fitz, my boy," ventured the chair- 
man, prompted by tiie importunity of the 
inordinately curious Copper, and rendered 
audacious by the condescendon of thehon of 
the night, "do, pray, tell us — we are only 
friends here — that capital thing D'Oisay 
said to you about young jyisraeli, or some- 
thing. It was a ram go, that." 

The President of the Shakspere Clnb, it 
was to be feared, vras becoming forward and 
vulgar. Mr, Copper frowned upon him 
severely, while Fitzwagram, not in the 
least discomposed, replied : — " Ah, poor dear 
D'Orsay! — Mirabel, you mean; we say 
Mirabel, now. I know no D'Orsay, save 
the dentist. But Mirabel 1 the finest crea- 
ture that breathes, though, alas I be Agta 

All that's lirght must fade, 
Tbe bnglit«st ttill tbe Sutaft I 

as the countess whispered to us one day in. 
her yellow boudoir, when the count made his 
accost, aft«r a whitebait dinner at Greenwich 
or Blackwall — I really forget where we had 
been, — which had somewhat deepened tbe 
incipient crow's-feet." 

Copper and Gveenthwaite exchanged ad- 
miring glances. 

" But yon shan't, Fitz, my boy, get off 
withoat that capital story," said the latter. 

" It isn't fair, gentlemen, to t«ll tales out 



of BchooL I am mum. I ahali get huffed 
with you, Greenthwwta, my good fellow, if 
you hare either eye or tongue for what falls 
from a ftiend in confidence. I remember 
now, it was neither at Lady K's — a great 
many Lady B.'s in the peerage, you know— 
nor yet at the Athenteum, Mirabel let drop 
tliat pearl of wit, but at one of the celebra- 
ted Professor Cryppe^ famous murieal 
parties, which turned the head of the town 
last season, and at which all nations were 
represented by their regular ambaeaadors." 

— " Any thing to the family party in 
Newgate for running away with Stokes, the 
Warwickshire banker's danght«r?" inquired 
Copper ; bnt Fitzwagram did not hear. 

" Bnlwer and a few more men," he ( 
tinned — But there was a cross fire from the 
ironmonger — "What came of that bun- 
ness t " he inquired ; " any body hanged for it 
yetl — sarve thera right — " . . . 

— " Bulwer and a few more men ci 
straight from dinner at the club ; bnt Sir 
George Lees, who had been on an election 
committee, was obliged to go home to dress 

" The member for Wolverton?" ioqnlred 
the ironmonger. 

"Ditto — he went home, as I waa s 
ing . . . ." 

" Which he won't long be," rudely inter- 
rupted the ironmonger. "A rat, and a 
fellow of bad morals." 

" When was that found out, pray," asked 
Jack, sharply, and in a voice full of meaning, 
— "since he ratted, aa you, mt, term the 
thing?" 

" The StokeB" connexion have resolved t 
onat him, for the countenance he has given 
to the blackguards engaged in the abduction 
of Mias ... (if Juliana could have beard 
herself colled Missi) I had that at the 
first hand — from the traveller of Stokes 
Brothers, wire mannfacturera, in this very 
room, where he gave a few of us a supper 01 
his last journey. They will spend ten 
thousand on it, but they will have Lees out, 
a Stokes in, and bring the vagabond 
Cryppeses to justice." 

" You are a poUtician, my good sir, I per- 
ceive," aaid Fitzwagram, squinting arrows 
and death at the fur round stomach, with 
good roast-beef lined, of the ironmonger ; at 
, aa Jack's oblique glance appeared to 
people of ordinaiy vidon. 

" No, sir, I am no politidan ; I am hen 
enjoy good fellowship and discusa the drama 
and the fine arts, and — hang politics — eh. 
Greeny t" 
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Mr. Greenthw&ite nodded and smiled entire 
spprobatjou. 

" Hang BwindUng vagKbonds that would 
Ton away with a young girl, sir, against bet 
own and her parents' will, for her cash, air, — 
for her caahl" eplnttered the ironmonger, 
who felt strongly. He had danghters him- 
self, two of them, — one of whom, with a 
portion of £15130, he might liave bestowed 
on Greenthwaite, had the dilettante draper 
l>een more steady ; and he had eaten aslt, if 
not with the Uessrs. Stokee, yet at their 
expenae ; be was, l>eirides, a very honest man, 
barrii^ that he was unable all at once to 
grant cosntry costomers the fall benefit of 
those reduced prices of Birmingham and 
Sheffield wares which filled him with horror 
and unfeigned alarm for the safety of the 
British Constitution 1 

Mr. Cryppea, notwithstanding his philo- 
sophy, was not perfectiy at ease under this 
unlooked-for Infliction. He merely took his 
cigar from his Ups to attempt a diversion, 
and to repeat— "I detest poEtics sare in 
the gallery of the honse, when a Mend's 
motion is on ; or, with Tie Timet in my 
hand wet of a morning, over my eafi duusi. 
As O'Connell remarked to me one morning 
that Sheil and I went home with him, — 
after he had floored Stanley, — to partake of 
a noggin of smoky whisky-ponct^ screech- 
ing hot " 

" O'Connell, sir ! " shouted the admiring 
ironmonger. 

"Yes ; I presume you have heard, in 
these northern parts, of such an indivl- 

" Drink whisky punch with Mr. O'Con- 
nell ! " 

" Why, ay, man ; and yet the stars hare 
not fallen and smothered me. What do you 
take me for, now?" 

The ironmonger was past speech ; yet in 
his eye there was shrewd questioning. The 
statement of Mr. Fitzwagram might have 
been quite correct; and many a strange 
playfellow Mr. O'Connell must have en- 
countered in his long bnsUing day; yet our 
friend Jack was not perfectly easy ; he, 
bendes, hated cross-questioning ; and he 
gave a new turn to the subject by repeat- 
ing— 

" Ay, whisky punch — punch of poteen— 
darling little name! Whisky, gentlemen 
and friends," and he sung jollily, 

" WUiili ouoa from s dtU, 

'^lue eje of gailgar nw it sot I 



Know Dan O'Connell? Perhaps I don't 
know him. — Ask him." 

Jack looked prodigiously knowing ; and, 
after a pause of mingled consternation and 
admiration, he proceeded mora quietly ; — 

"When I was, last season, at Darrynane 
Abbey — where a few rollicking boys of us 
made a mn np from Killamey — ah. Greeny, 
my dear fellow ! I see you are slyly taking 
notes: well, write Danyiasia — not Dtny- 
nane, as the Cockneys have it : a trifle, to 
be sure; yet such things, as Croker says, 
mark the ditlerence between bipeds ; — when 
I was iast with O'Connell at his seat — by 
the way, Greenthwaite, would you like a 
letter of introduction to O'Connell, when you 
next mu up to town for your winter fasliions! 

— Pray, remind me of it to-morrow " 

"When you were last at Denynane, sirl" 

said the now balf-enviouB ironmonger, who 
saw no right that Greenthwute, so much 
younger a man in years, and of lower 
standing in the corporation, had to get, before 
him, introductions to great men. He recalled 
the speaker to Qm question, "But ain't that 
Cioker adanged Tory ! Tell us of O'Connell 

— Croker's no go You would 

hare lots of politics, of course ! " 

" Devil a bit of it ; — bunting, like Nim- 
rods, all the morning, and carousing all night ; 
with interludes of the ladies, waltzing, bish 
jigs, and Irish melodies, for us young fellows. 
Dan and the priests generally stuck by the 
bottle. £tn(-day was not come round ; and 
in London and Dublin O'Connell gets a 
stomachfnl of political blarney. Besides, we 
differ in sentiment : Mr. O'Connell is a good 
Catholic — all my eye!" and Jack touched 
not his eye, but his wry, or as he called it, 
luUie nose. " I am a devoted Churehman ; 
we, therefore,' — difier, but amicably." 

" You are agunst Repeal, I dare say X " 
said the ironmonger, earnestly. 

" Repeal ! — yon shall hear. The morning 
I left Darrynane, O'Connell and Prince 
John — Bruen and I call tiim the Fretea- 

"Bmenl— wn't he a Tory that fellow, sir V 
said the ironmonger. 

"Bruen! perhaps it was not Bruen. It 
might be O'Ferrall, or O'Callaghan, or Fitz- 

riee, or . I can't remember liu^lf 

their dem'd Mileuan names ; and when not 
absolutely certain, on points of fact, I am 
apt to be even superetitious in my scruples," 

"Right, ai, right," said the earnest iron- 
monger. "Nothu^ like stark troth," 

"Nothing like it, sir. Tell truth and 
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thame the devil. Sud I right? An Eng- 
lishman's maxim. . . . But where woe 
T { Oh 1 on the road to Tralee. Emphasis 
I the last syllable — Trafee, Greentbwoite. 
The Saxons iaraboozle Irish names exactly 
s they do Irish inteTesU. Wb were at a 
urn of the road — ' Halt,' cried Dan, drawing 
bridle opposite an old dilapidated farm-honBe 
— ' There, Rtiwagram, my dear fellow,' 
said he, addressing me, * there stands the 
humble home in which the Liberator was 
bom ; and in which my grandmother — blest 
be the place of her reat ! — rared twenty-two 
childre.' Bless his rich Unnster brogue 1 
for it flows from hia lips like honey and 
oiled butter." 

"Ahull! a bull 1" touted Greenthwute. 
"How could O'Connell remember the rearing 
of his grandmother'a children ! " 

" Hold youT gab, if you please, Dick, and 
let the gentleman tell out his stoty," cried 
the ironmonger, who, being a politidan, was 

w really int«reBled. 

" Nay, if I am to be intetrupted t " said 
the speaker, drawing up statelily. 

" A myriad of pu^ons. Mi. Filiwagram ; 
my vtvadty ran away witli me< — never can 
hold in a joke." 

" Keep a small check-string over your 
foncy, GieenthwMte, my dear fellow ; you 
are a good ereature, hut— ^rven." The iron- 
monger chuckled, and Jack went on: — 
"Daniel don't want feeling I assure you, 
gentlemen. 'Tis said he is altogether a 
humbug ; now, I don't think it above half ; 
hia sentimentaj vein is not <Utogether afleota- 
tion. We had allowed the party to outride na; 
O'Connell pretending to give his favourite 
gaiTon, Paddy, or Padroon, or something, a 
brealhing, that we might, ere parting, have 
a private chat. My notion is lie wished to 
win mo ; but never mind that. * When I 
look on that humble monaion,' B^d Daniel, 
on my brave boys cantering before us, think 
n all that has passed, and gaze on my own 
lovely green land, that shall yet be — 

Gnat, Elorioui, ud hw, 
Fint fim s{ the euth, 

Aadnnt iileof tba taji.'"' 

" Ay, ay I that's him, sure enough .' " 
cried the excited ironmonger, his eyes radi- 
antly twinkling. "You may know O'Connell 
any where by that rhyme ;" and Jack con- 
tinued — " ' When I look out on those 
sparkling waves,' said Dan, 'yet to bear to 

J ports the rich commerce of every land ; 
and on the shamrock-clad turf of my own 
Emerald valleys'— Soh, ho! King Dan," 



interrupted I, "you old dog, you would have 
Ireland all your own then ! " 

" Cod, O'Connell must have been 'nation 
mad," Bud the ironmonger, hitching on 
chair, leaning his arms on the table, and, on 
them, the broad, beaming face turned ad- 
miringly to the speaker. 

"Not a bit of it, air," continued Jack, 
coolly ; " instead of flying into a passion, he 
began solemnly to protest—' No, liltznagram ! 
let me but see my lovely and beloved country 
free.' . . Sheer hnmbagi O'Connellought t< 
have known 1 was not quite so innocent 1 
stopped short at once, reined in my animal, anri 
said, with some firmness— for, hang it, I ie<u in 
earnest, — ' Mr. O'Connell, you are an old 
man ; and I am, though young in yean, not 
quite a greenhorn. Know then, ur, that ii 
this Repeal humbug I connaf countenance 
you I ' " 

And Mr. Henry Adolphus Fitzwagram 
knitted hie brows, looked fierce, and slapped 
the table, till all the decanters and glanes 
chimed in chorus vrith the trnly British 
sentiment. 

" To his face ! " whispered the awe-struck 
ironmonger. 

" To his beard ! " and the questioDer looked 
up with an expression of &ce half-comic, 
half-aheepiah, but so exquisitely ludicrous 
and John-Bullish, or gtdlithy while he said — 
"May I believe you, sir?" that HerbeH 
involuntarily smiled. 

Jack answered the singularly mmple ques- 
tion by an awful frown ; and the enthuu- 
astic Greenthwaite, fancying hia friend in 
suited, took up tlie subject 

" Believe ! yes, sir, you may believe ! ' 
He seized his empty glass. " It is thus one 
man of great soul dares to speak to another . 
Waiter ! Jem Winkin ! a bottle of claret, 
and cha — aige it to me." 

Thus encouraged, the imaginative Cryppes 
crowded sul, and told figment upon figment, 
"thick as lie leaves in Vallombrosa." 
became tiresome at last. 

" The scapegrace will waste lie whole 
night : not another ten minutes shall I dally 
here, if he should hang for it," thought 
Herbert ; and, fortunately, the call for n 
wine T^aed the ironmonger, who was a staid 
family-man, and already much too far beyond 
good " shop hours." Cryppes seized him by 
the button. 

"You must hear how Dan and I parted. . . . 
I took a firmer tone : ' There must be truce 
with the angry boy, O'Connell,' I said. 
' Stanley, to be sure, U a sour crab, but a 
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fellow with both plnck and bottom ; ay, and 
of a good old stock, too. I like hun 1 ' — 
Now, what do yon suppose, jentlemeD, Dan 
anewend 1 " 

But no gentleman durst hazard even a 
guess of the reply which soch audainty must 
have drawn forth from the insnlted " Libera- 
tor ; " though the ironmonger, coming to his 
wits, as he surveyed the " queer cuatomer " 
before him, fancied it might have been 
kicking ; and the simple and tipsy Green- 
thvraite, gazed intently on those compressed 
lips, which alone could reveal the mystery, 
and fancied he had never before seen Fitz- 
wagram so great ; not even in lago, in which 
he had backed him agunst the old favourite 
of the northern pnblic, Mr. BelviUe, and the 
entire county p^tine. 

A long pause followed, ere Fitzw^raro, 
with a total change of expresdon, hraathed, 
in a hoUow sepulchral whisper, " Why! demn 
the word, as I am a gentleman 1 " and Her- 
bert, from his lounge, burst into loud, 
uncontrollable laughter at the irreristible 
goose-looks of the afitonished surrounding 
group. Fitzwagram, hearing the sound of 
^ughter, started to his feet, snqiecting some 
peeping sniggering waiter behind the sliding 
doors, and flourishing hie swoid-cane, and 
exclaiming, "A rat! a rat behind the arras i 
Dead for a ducat ! " — he pushed aside the 
boards, and Herbert was ecenically revealed, 
stretched on his substitute for a chaitt lat^ue. 
Hr. Greeutbwute began to bluster ; but Jack 
himself seemed quite taken aback ; till 
Herbert, without moving a limb, coolly said, 
" When your friends are gone I have a word 
for you, sir, — Tit,y,yoa don't stir from this ;" 
for Jack moved away, then halted, and 
changed colour. It was but for an instant. 
Jack, the intrepid, the undaunted, whose 
distinguishing quality, like that which 
Hazlitt attributes to his fat namesake, was, 
in all circumstances, "a masterly self-pos- 
session," made a speech which told ou both 
sides of the house : — " Mr. Charles Herbert 
— an old chum," he whispered, drawing 
Greentiiwaite aside, ** knows all my family, 
— intimatefy; — leave us, pray." 

" 1 feared so," replied the sympathizing, 
yet curious Gieenthwsite, "the grand-looking 
fellow I saw arrive with a lady to-night. 
Will he 'peach 7 — give you up to your 
friends ? What can we do for you, my dear 
Mr. Fitzwagram?" 

" Nothing, nothing, my dear fellow, — yet 
stay ; keep out these dem'd police, or Mayor's 
beaks, if Herbert has informed on me. . . . 



Periutps Jem Winkin uught let me off by 
the back way " 

" I 'II make him 1 " responded the loyal 
and enthneiaatic Greenthwaile, going off. 

" Cautious, my dear friend, .... I think 
you collected the hill just now. I fear I 
have forgot my purse in changing my stage 
clothes — a smali dcuetur to Jem might be 
useful. Oh! a thousand thanks — just five 
pieces — not a stiver more ! and be sure you 
put me in mind of them to-morrow. By the 
way, will you and Copper dine with me ? " 
Jack bore a conscience ; or rather he was on 
honour ; for he might, at that moment, have 
had the whole twenty pounds collacted to 
pay the Shakapearean supper. 

Meanwhile the ironmonger also had learned, 
or partly guessed, how matters stood with 
the unfortunate gentleman. His yeomen 
blood rose ; and though be could not approve 
of a young man's deserting his home, his 
duties, and his mtlaUi, to go about with 
vagrant players, no aristocrat, ho swore, 
should be allowed to lay a hand on Fitz- 
wagram against Fitzwagram's will. He 
would go to the Mayor — he was almost an 
alderman himself. He could put in bail — 
he could issue out a writ of Haitas Carpui; 

no d d aristocrat should seize O'Connell's 

friend, Fitzwagram, and force him to be a 
nobleman, or man of estate, against his-in- 
clination. 

Mr. Fitzwagram was highly gratified by 
these assurances ; but he was not afraid. 
He had been playing truant, he confessed, 
but he would be for^ven ; and his new 
friends at last agreed, on his entreaty, to 
leave him ; but resolved to take a glass of 
beer in another room, and be at hand, — 
Copper, who was a boxer, swearing that no 
officer of the law should enter the Crown 
and Mitre that night save over his body ! 
Our two old acquaintances wen thus left 
alone, the sole occupants of that large, and 
now opened dining-room. 

"A glass of wine, Hr. Herbert?" oskedJack, 
in a rather uncomfortable tone, and helping 
himself to Greenthwute's untonched claret. 

" I have token my wine," replied Herbert, 

" Done the Cumbrian flats 1 " Jack whis- 
pered, putting on his most inmnuating comic 
leer— his John- Wilkes" face ; but Herbert, 
who had often admired that roguish leer, 
gave this time no token of approbation. 

" I take it for granted, Mr. Cripps " 

" Gad-a-mercy, my dear sir, 
in public rooms, I beseech yon.' 
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" I take it for granted, sir, that you are 
leally going off to America, and by the Liver- 
pool night-coodi. It will be up within the 

"Perhaps yon think I had better)" said 
Jack, auxiouBly, looking on an enemy, aa he 
nowfeared. " I rather think I ahall — . . . . 
Heavens and earth, Ur. Herbert, what can 
a poor eimier in my place do? Had my 
faUier bred me a draper, like that little pert 
Greeuthwait«, or got me int^ holy ordecH " 

A slight smile, in spite of himself, wreathed 
Herbert's lip at ho preposterous an idea ; 
and on such faint encoaragement Jack pro- 
ceeded — 

" If you could only figure the degradation 
and actnal misery I have endnred ance 1 
have been exiled from London — cnt off from 
my resoorces, banished from my fiiends. . . . 
There is some &tal disorganization in British 
society, Hr. Herbert; — the false position 
into wluch men of talents and acquirements, 
formed to be the ornaments of society, are 
too often forced by antoward circumstances ; 
the false medium, ur, which interposes 
between genius and its rewards — . . ." 

" No nonsense, Cripps. — What cant is this 
yon have been learning on your travels? — 
What has this philosophy to do with the 
villanons, unmanl y scheme in which I found 
yon engaged in Kent? By heaveo, I can 
scarce forgive myself for conniving at your 
escape once already ! " 

" Do yon really think so, Hr. Herbert ? 
, . , Now, do yon know that frolic neTor 
struck me in this liriit before. ... I 



though, after the splendid creatnns yon have 
seen, — and I have adored. . . ." 

" One of them in this house, I suspect," 
interrupted Herbert. "No fooling, Mr. 
Cripps ; believe me, your a^urs don't admit 
of it — even if I had a taste for nonsense. 
There is a woman here whose presence bodes 
you no good. Do yon remember the beauti- 
ful waiter-girl in ^s chop-honse, whom 

yon admired some five years since," 

" Hannah Wbjte ! You don't say so ^ 
then, by Jove, I am sold 1 But I did not 
ruin that giri — upon my soul, no, Herbert — 
Mr. Herbert ; — and I oEfered to get hei an 
engagement at the Surrey. Bnt she was 
always a mercenary craature — would take no 
Bdvice,—wonld go to service." 

" I am not curious," said Herbert, drily ; 
"that woman has seen and noognlsed you, 
as I did her." 



" Cursed nngratefnl jade ! but what need 
I say? my own sister has deserted me. The 
Barkers, sir, have conspired to keep me from 
London, — a Iwother'a poverty is a stain on 
their rank and fashion. Polly will not even 

anevrer my letters ; but by " and Mr. 

Cripps looked horridly malignant as he vowed < 
destruction to his iron-hearted sister. " If | 
you could but guess what I have endured, 
Mr. Herbert. Yon solemn or conceited asses 
here to-night, — they are absolutely men of 
refinement, compared with the coarse, brutal, 
bocon-boltera I have encountered, — rich 
knaves, who have wives and famihes, go 
regnlorly to meeting, and have th^ beef 
and pudding every day, while a man of 
talents and education-- ... I have, to 
be sure, seen something of life, — the social 
antipodes of the world, I may say. — But this 
cursed woman — what do you advise, Mr. 
Herbert?" 

*'Why, unless you wish to see the world 
also at its geoffraphieal antipodes, Jack, you 
will bo off without delay. There is my 
cloak and cap, — the window is not high,< — 
drop from it when you hear the horn, and 
climb the night-coach. I wish to give yao. 
one more chance for repentance and amend- 
ment of life." 

Jack was somewhat touched. His vi 
softened, bis eyes moistened, as he watched 
Herbert counting out ten sovereigns, neat ten 
— for Herbert no longer teld his gold by 
handfols — and he said, " It's dem'd hard for 
a man to amend his life upon an empty 
pocket, Mr. Herbert. I am not justifying 
all my youthful follies ; and in this lark, — 
this affair in Kent, that she-devil, my sistt 
Polly, — fancy her refusing roe a guinea i 
my utmost need, and her, as I see by the 
Satirul, dashing away at Epsom in ermine 
and jewels, like a duchess, with that black- 
guard Lees. She has behaved like a fiend to 
the fondest of fathers, and the most affection- 
ate of brothers ; — let Barker look to it : she 
may next play him a trick." 

" Shame, Cripps— hold your tongue — your 
own sister ! I never before fancied you mali- 
cious, with all your faults." 

"Nor am I — bnt that woman! — all those 
dem'd women I — this unsettled life, it has 
changed my milk to gall I" 

" Vastly fine. Jack ! but to business, — that 
woman will give you up to-morrow to 
authorities, as sure as she rises : — there is 
pecuniaty temptation, — and there is revenge." 

" Save, for the fear of betraying herself," 
sud Cripps, who in his mind had already 
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Ton over thechargeBforuidaigainBttuni; and 
hecontinned, "Bnt she will be ready to damn 
herself to ruin me, and get Uie pittance of 
blood-money. ... I moat off — Thanks 
for the loan of the cloak. Oh ! really I am 
aahamed, Mr. Herbert. Ten pieces ; and I 
believe there was some trifle between ns be- 
fore. The horn! hist, — softly with the 
window. God bless you, Herbert I j'ou are 
a noble, generous fellow, and will die a secre- 
tary of state, — I say it. I shall get up slyly 

behind, and look like a regular trader . 

Good-by ; my respectfol compliments to your 
lady. Ah, you are a happy fellow, Herbert ] 
Do, when yon go to t«wn, drop in and let tbe 
poor old governor and my mother know 
something of their scapegrace. Let them try, 
above all, to get me back to London. I shall 
die out of London." 

Jack's escape, owing to his own coolness, 
was managed with great ease ; wrapped in 
Herberf B cloak,and with Herbert's tcavelling- 
cap pulled over his brows, he dropW from 
the window into the street, climbed the coach 
unseen, and was gone 1 

Herbert cautiously shnt the window, lighted 
his chamber-light, and first bethooght him- 
self of what " his lady " mnst be thinking 
of his absence. " But I will carry her Jack's 
compliments," was his thonght, as, with a 
lightened heart, he ascended the stairs, — Jem 
Winkin rushing before him with a candle. 



leading-room, when the gas-lights " o' long 
October nights look rouaingly," or on " the 
pavement" on sunny summer noons — the 
appearance, and still more the abrupt disap- 
pearaace, of that wandering star, who, nnder 
the appellation of Frederick Adolphua Fitz- 
wagram, bod, like some brilliant, fitf al meteor, 
irradiated the dramaUc heaven of the ancient 
northern town which formed the scene of our 
last chapter, — will rem^n a mystery and a 
puzzle. 

His especial patrons persisted in affirming, 
that the variously and richly-gifted Fitz- 
wagram, whose private sources of court, 
fa^onable, and poUtical intelligence, were 
so extraordinary, must have been an errant 
nobleman of no ordinary consideration ; 
while, on the other hand, Jem Winkin, the 
head-waiter of the Crown and Mitre, had his 
own reasons for suspecting that the "play- 
actor gentleman, with the cast of the eye, and 



wry-uose, as boUed by the Liverpool heavy 
coach," had carried off, without leave asked 
or obtained, Mr. Herbert's cloak and travel- 
ling-cap ; as well as forgotten to pay his 
landlady, Ss. 4d. being three weeks' rent, 
coal, and candle ; besides Is. lOd. for pork- 
chop% two pots of beer, and the washing of a 
pink-striped fancy shirt ; though - tbe lodger 
had left goods to the estimated value of 3s. 
dd., — being the shirt aforesaid, an embroidered 
pale-blue faded satin waistcoat — which, how- 
ever, the manager afterwords claimed as one 
of the properties of Don Felii — a dagger 
ivitbont the hilt, a foil diUo, half a pair of 
gauntlets, and a well-worn haii-bmsb. Mr. 
Fitzwagram's personal friend, the draper, 
probably for his own sake, hushed up the 
landlady's clamours, by paying her off at the 
rateof 10s. in tlie pound; and aa Mr. Herbert 
said nothing about his losses — a circum- 
stance which confirmed the popular belief 
of Fitzwagram's being some very great per- 
sonage, however disguised — and had per- 
emptorily stopped the inquiries of his servant 
after the cloak and cap, Jem Winkin, for 
the credit of the house, was also dumb. 

Mr. Herbert might be supposed otherwise 
occupied ; for, before that gentleman left his 
room neit morning, a messenger, by express, 
brought him a letter, upon the receipt of 
which he instantly ordered his carriage, and 
a pair of additional horses. 

In carrying up the tray of coffee, which 
Mr. Herbert ordered for his lady, to tbe bed- 
chamber, Hannah White had been inter- 
cepted by that gentleman ; who, as Amy 
Dobson, a younger maid, five minutes after- 
wards, whispered Jem Winkin in the bar, 
" gave her a piece of money," and whispered 
in her ear, " better say no more about it, my 
dear ; the past cannot be recalled : here you 
are in a reputable station ; why risk your 
own good name, or provoke inquiries into 
your past life, for the poor pleasure of expos- 
ing another ?" 

To all ihia Amy could solemnly depose. 
She had been standing, with her slop-pail, 
snugly ensconced behind the open door of 
Ho. 69, in which the gentleman had slept 
whom Boots had neglected to call for the 
Liverpool coach, and who had made such a 
row. And, indeed, save tbe "my dear," a 
pleonasm into which Amy very naturally 
fell, the report was substantially correct; and 
fully accounted to Jem for the young bride 
drawing her white veil closely over her face, 
when, some minutes afterwards, he, as repre- 
sentative, or viceroy of the absent landlord. 
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attended the travellers to their carriage, to 
express the thanks of the house for their 
patronage, and see that all was right ; and 
also confinned his previoitE mspicians of the 
domineering London head-chajnbennaid, to 
whose inauspicious appearance he mentaUy 
attributed the sudden retreat of the Herberts, 
and the loss of a " genteel party " to the 
establishment, li^ther with servants' and 
horses' keep. 

Jem's future prognostics of Mrs. Hannah 
were all and only evil to the hitherto un- 
spotted fame of the Crown and Mitre, — till 
now a famoas House ; for all the civil 
waiters had been honest and active ; all the 
pretty chambermaidB tidy and modest. 

The emotion which the sagacious Jem — 
arguing most logically, though from wholly 
false premises — had imputed to jealousy, or 
to the young wife discovering the early gal- 
lantries of her lord, certainly did, like much 
more earthly evil, originate with a woman ; 
though the sinner was not Hannah White, 
bnt Jane Jenkins, the wvting-mi^d of Mrs. 
Herbert. 

The carriage was no sooner fairly out of 
the town than Violet laid her pale face upon 
the shoulder of her husband, and gave way 
to that passionate grief with which the sym- 
pathetic Jem Winkin had seen her struggling, 
while hurriedly preparing for the sudden 
journey. 

"I entreat, nay, Violet, I could almost 
command yon, not to distress yonreelf so 
much. At first I was myself alarmed ; bnt 
I know Jenkins too welL Depend on it, she 
has used the privilege of a true lady's maid, 
to exaggerate her mistress's little attack of 
nerves, or vapours, into this deadly illness." 

"Fainting fits, — long deadly faints: and 
the cause, dear Charles ? Let me read that 
letter once again. It is too dreadful ! If 
Mrs. Herbert should be deadl — and — how 
slowly they drive." 

For the fourth time, Violet perused the 
hyperbolical epistle of Mrs. Jenkins ; in 
which, after many vague expressions of 
intense alarm, and pruphecies of a fatal 
catastrophe, that eircumlocntory person, in 
substance, informed Mr. Herbert that, imme- 
diately after the receipt of letters from Lon- 
don, Mrs. Herbert had been seized with spasms 
and fainting fits ; and, at once changing her 
plan of proceeding northward, had expressed 
the utmost snsiety to reach London, and to 
be joined there, as Boon as posable, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles ; and, farther, that she had 
afterwards become so much worse, that Jen- 



kins had taken the liberty to write by express ; 
— and so forth. 

The canse of this sudden attack was no 
longer a mystery to Charles, to whom hie 
agitated wife had just revealed every secret 
of her heart, and, in the interchange of con- 
fidence, first found consolation and returning 
fortitude ; nor for that matter to Jenkins, 
who was naturally a little anxious to know 
something of her lady's affairs, both from 
motives of curiosity, and, perhaps, also to 
leam how they might oBect the personal 
interests of her lady's lady's-maid, — who, 
with a very handsome salary, and many 
small emoluments of office, would ill have 
liked to resign without good cause. Bramah 
locks to ivriting-cases are useful impediments 
in ordinary circumstances; but if "Love 
laughs at locksmiths," chambermaids may 
surely outwit Bramah. Mrs. Jenkins was 
folly aware that the affairs of the Calcutta 
House were in a very bad way ; and, con- 
sequently, her place in her "present family" 
in imminent jeopardy. Her afiikirs, as well 
as those of her mistress, therefore, demanded 
an instant appearance in London ; ond Jen- 
kins considerately proposed going forward by 
the mail "unprotected," to have every thing 
in order for her lady in Regent's Park. I' 
lady was, if not in a condition to be left 
without B friend, at least most happy to < 
pense with a wdting-raaid, whose suddenly 
changed conduct gave her a mortifying fore- 
taste <d lednced fortune. 

Mrs. Herbert was therefore left alone, at 
an inn on the road, to commune with her 
own heart, and wait Qie arrival of her chil- 
dren : not dying — not indeed in any serious 
danger — but farfrom being so well as Charles 
argued, while soothing his wife's impatience 
and quieting her apprehensions. 

" At worst, it is but the loss to my mother 
of the greater part of her fortune," said he ; 
"nor will I believe that she, who never was 
worldly in the mammonish sense of worldli- 
ness, can now have permitted herself to 
overcome by mere pecuniary adverroty." 

"'Tis for your sake, dear Charles, for w*, 
she suffers ; and that deepens my concern 
is indeed its spring. But now that the worst 
is known, the worst is past. Were we 1 
once Bgwn tt^ther, Mrs. Herbert will b< 
surmount this misfortune, and we shall yet 
be so happy." 

" In any event, ray mother will have her 
widow's pension — that poor three hundred 
a-year, which, in the pride of richee, my 
poor father considered so paltry tot his 
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beautiful and high-bred y<mog wife, that be 
adrised die should, after hia death, make it 
over to mrtain venerable spiuslen of her 
early acquaintance, at whose school she had 
been educated. This she has avoided, lest 
tile formal gift might have appealed osten- 
tations ; tliough I belieyo she has never yet 
applied any part, of what may uoir be her 
sole provision, to other than benevolent pui- 

" How good and amiable she is ! We shall 
still be rich enough, then," said Violet, try- 
ing to smile, and making no more dbtinction 
in her words than in her thoughts between 
the property of her husband and her mother- 
in-law, than if it liad all been her own. And 
Herbert also smiled, kindly but gravely, at 
her dmple manner of thinking on subjects 
whera cleameas of ideas generally comes only 
too soon to the simplest. 

" Tliauk Heaven I " he said, at last, " roy 
mother, if no longer wealthy, will not be 
utterly destitute : though the difierence be- 
tween three hundred and nearly three thou- 
sand a-year I — alas I . . . . And for 
ourselves, dearest : — It is & man's duty to 
provide for his wife, ay, and a man'e pride 
and happiness, too : and who ever had motives 
so lander, so strong as are mine ; " and he 
drew her to his heart, whispering, " you 
know our plans 1 " 

"You make roe too proud — too happy, 
dear Charles — —and a wife's duty? But 
my own heart shall teach me that. Oh, 
that we were but all three together again ! — 
settled, employed, veiy very busy, and so 
happy I Mrs. Herbert must feel privation 
the most, bnt she shall not more than enough. 
J am sure I can supply Jenkins* place to her: 
she b always best pleased with bow I do her 
hur. And if we could only live in the 
country ; I can be so useful in tiie country — 
yon smile, but it is true : you have no notion 
how mnijl 'useful knowledge,' how many 
independent and useful habits my father's 
condition and my happy education forced 
upon me, both in my convent and in our 
dear littie Jersey farm." 

" And how many charming ones, I am 
sure; and both to bless and gladden onr 
home wherever it may be, humble or great. 

My poor mother 1 — she must, no doubt, 

as well as we, change her lesidence, and 
greatly reduce her estublishment ; yet we 
must, I fear, my own notable housewife, 
however well you may understand baking 
loaves, and the management of the dairy, 
remain in or near London:— where else am 

Vol. II. 



I to look for useftil friends, or for professional 
employment, were I even fit for it ! " 

"Then so will Mrs. Herbert. I am not 
angry though you are saucy, Charles, and 
laugh at me. I know — I can ansner for 
her affsctionale heart : — what could make up 
to her for the lose of you and roe ? " 

" Thank you for your good opinion of her 
and of us," replied Herbert, afiectionately ; 
and he continued, more earnestly and gravely, 
" We must not, dearest, encroach on my 
poor mother. With all your useful, and all 
your charming knowledge, yon have, 1 fear, 
no idea of the many requirements of a fine 
lady. Even with Mrs. Herbert's restricted 
means, ladies of good fashion, in such places 
as Batii — nay, in Paris or London — contrive, 
in peruiotu, to eqjoy many of the comforts 
and luxuries which habit has made necessary 
to them. My mother is the richest of our 
party ; we must not be edfish." 

" Sdfish, Charles ! " returned Violet " In 
wishing Mrs. Herbert to share our happy, if 
humble home — to have a common home, a 
common fate — to be her loving children, her 
zealous servants, her cheering companions : 
to lavish all our tenderness, all our cares 
upon her — go, sir," and she playfully, though 
in earnest, pushed him away, "you may 
know Greek and mathematics very well, but 
you have yet to learn a true woman's hewt. 
To compare * a genteel boarding house,' ' a 
comfortable dowager peruum,' with its old 
footman ; and jobbed ' roomy carriage,' and 
whist-tahle every evening, vrith our bright^nd 
genial home ! Would you place, in any com- 
parison, a loveless, joyless existence, embel- 
lished by a few of the faded trappings of 
vanity and the indulgences of sense, with alife 
Uke that which ours wiU be! Ob, Charles!" 

" You may be right ; I am certain yon 
ought to be BO." 

" Nay, I am ; as the heart of woman 
answereth to that of woman, can I truly 
answer for her. ' A genteel boarding-house 1 ' 
I could scold you for so meanly appreciating 
Mrs. Herbert." 

Violet could not help thinking that the 
world had already tainted the mind of her 
husband with distrust, if not with cold pride, 
else what should he think it could signify 
which of the three was the richest, save to 
render the fortunate individual the most 
zealous to minister to the other two. 

In the meanwhile, at a considerable town, 

where they halted next morning to obtain 

refreshments and change horses, Herbert, 

with Violet on his arm, repaired to a banking 

No. 47. 
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eetabliahment opponte tha inn, where he 
tiioD^t it prob&ble he might obtain informa- 
tioo, inteiesting to all conunereialmen, about 
the gieat failnies in Calcatta ; uid of the 
pafticnhu Fibm, the Hocke, in which iiis 
Btepuother was interested ; foi by these 
stanch sppeUationa erections of paBt«board 
And rags ue as freely denominated as the 
most solid and endnri^ etmctnrea of Lom- 
bard Street. 

Sererely tried aa the Houm, accoidiog 
to Uu first accounts, had been, its clients 
were not prepared for the worst ; for later 
intelligence represented it sb bankrupt pwt 
ntricTsL Th.t handsome balances, originally 
umonnced, had now dwindled into almoat 
nothing. The richest imagined proprietor of 
the bftnUng-house had, it was found, for 
■ereral years, ceased to be a partner ; and, 
while it continued to flonrish upon faith in 
his credit, he no longer incurred liabilities. 
The credit and ftsaeta of the House were gene 
off in company, but its Amioht remuned nn- 
tondwd;— so Mr. Herbert was aasored by 
the spruce and very citil little gentleman 
whom he saw at the banking-oQice. It bad 
been unfortunate in large indigo Bpeonlations ; 
more unfortunate in idlb apeculittJoiiB ; and 
lt« good lack in a magnificent opium rentnre 
to Cltina, — a half desperate throw, a touch- 
and-go bluinesE^^had not, by nine days, 
been in time to arert the oiaah, sod save the 
credit of the establishment. 

"Yes, sir, if the House had been able to 
keqi afloat tat but another week, the trade- 
wind would haTa borne it triumphantly off 
tbe breakers," sud die metaphorical banker, 
" and it wonld have netted ;£3<^D00 by the 
spec, at the lowest figure. ... I am 
afraid you are tonched, AtV 

"My pemonal share of the common cala- 
mity is trifling," replied Herbert "My 
present anxiety is caused by the distress of 
a very near lelatire, and of many eetbnable 
friendly either rained or irreparably injured 
by this unprincipled gamblhig with their 
money." 

"Fair qtecnlation, ^, pardon me. If the 
Fi*i» had not long speculated baldly, and 
fortunately too, it never could have stood 
that high rate of interest which obtuned for 
it the confidence of so many ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Think, mr, what it pwd— higher, 
air, than American secnritieB I " 

Herbert shrugged his shoulders. Tn his 
conscience he aUowed that higfi interest must 
be accompanied by corresponding risk, and 
that the outwitted parties might sometiinefl 



have been the dupes of their own Uind 
avarice. 

"It is an unsound and bad system, I fear," 
wiA he ; " oovetonsneas, deeeptitm, and &1- 
laoy on all ddee ; nor b it always easy to 
say which party is Qm more culpable." 
"■» " My dear sir, your ideas are quite of flie 
old sahoolj — wuuld cripple the very wings 
of ctMnmerue;— pinion down tlw bneyant 
energies of credit" 

" Had the gentlemen in Calcutta made a 
great deal of money by the indigo and silk 
they bought with other people's moaey, 
would they have divided their profits among 
those whose cash they risked V inquired 
Violet, with simplicity ; yAaob. made Herbert 
nnile on her, thoi^h very kindly, and Uw 
man of commerce laugh outright. 

" Oh, Lord, ma'am ! — But vei7 ftw ladles 
— no offence to the charming sei-^can be 
made to understand the principles of busi- 

The abashed Mn. Charies blushed as if 
she had sud something as rilly as the re- 
nark of the polite Mr. fiigsby seemed to 
intimate, though perhaps no idea could be 
more natural than hers., 

" It is a pity that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of trade should ever be inoomprehen- 
sible to plain-^ninded honest men — or even 
to ladies ! " said Herbert. 

" This House, ma'am," sud tiie banker, i: 
civil explanation, " gave tlie Nabobs six and 
hef;~a monstrous rate of interest — worthy 
of some riskthat — wa'nt it. Art We — 
Stocks's House, of whidi I am a bnuich— " 
am leaving, however — are at present doing 
loons at four; — ^on first land saeurities, ■ 
low as three and hef." 

Charles Herbert thought of the mortgages, 
and other expenses, of his nnall, heavily- 
encumbered, and now but nominal estate. 
The reflection suggested prudence; and he 
had be^es already consulted with Tltdet on 
the propriety of getting rid of die showy 
equipage and horses wbich Mis. Herbert had 
presented to him on his marriage ; which, he 
reflected, might perhaps be done to as much 
advantage in this town as at Tattersall's. 
He made the necessary inquiries of the 
banker ; mentioning that th^ meant to 
travel by the mall the rest of the way ; and 
to his surprise found his polite friend, after a 
survey of the goods, disposed to beoome the 
purchaser himself of "the stylish London 
tum-ont — quite as good as new." Tlw 
bargain, where both parttEs were Aank and 
liboal, was easUy concluded. The banker 
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piompU; g«T» a check upon the " New Surrey 
and Middlesex Joint-Stock Bank." 

"A banking establiihment new to nie," 
Mid Herbert— "bnt indeed I do not know 
the half of them in London." 

" Capital, weU-known hooM, mi^-does tJu 
baginesa of neailj all the eastern countiea, 
particularly in the giaidiig line— prauisee 
West Smitbfield. Bat yon onght to know 
the hooM — they ate our bankers, Mr. Her- 
bert ; yon most hare been oonsnlted in their 
appointmenti" 

"Our bankers?" inqnired the amaaed 
Herbert. 

" Bankers to our Company, I mean, Mr." 

Herbert was more and more perpkzod. 
He laughed, saying, " I don't tlunk I bare 
erer yet liad the honour of being oonsulted 
by any one in the choice of a banker. 

" Your name, air, ia in the list of Ordi- 
naty Diiectws," replied the banker, taking 
up a newspaper from his desk. ** Oh, air, I 
have Aond you out. Yon hare been taarwtff, 
I understand, with your ohwming lady, and 
a truant from the shop. Oar Ad. may be 
seen every week in erery new^aper north 
of the Trent. The thing, though I say it, 
has been po^ed huidaomely in this county 
and the two adjoining, a* the head-office will 
admit. Expect soon to extinguish the Srni, 
reduce the Phaitit to ashes, and OTertum 
the OM^frma York to Grantham ~ ha I 
ha 1 ha I Self-praise, to be sure, Mr. Her- 
bert, is no honour : yet I flatter myself that 
you, and the whole Direction, mx, may yet 
find that yon might have made a worse 
choice than yonr humble seryanL Old 
Stocks would hare found me worth an ad- 
ditional £600, 1 suspect." 

Herbert, fearing that the speaker was 
touched in the brain, became wnnewhat 
selfiahly apprehentdre abont the check npon 
the Joint-stock Surrey and Hiddlesex Bank 
— which he wonld have mnch preferred on 
Contts, Herries, Hankey, or twenty others 
of very inferior note on 'Change, to tiiese 
magnates. 

" I do not ^witly comprehend," said he, 
donbtingly. 

" Hal hat Nat how your hmable servant 
sees through a millstone ! .... My 
dear sir, I see your card. I har« a hint 
from heod-q^narters, or have found out, Uiat 
a member of our provisional committee waa 
lately married ; I see your handsome lady ; 
I put this and that together. Ha ! ha I 
I.et me alone. Two and two make four — 
don't it ! I am an aU hand at figona," 



"Very figurative indeed, air." 

"Ay, ay, and at aoion, aa well as figures. 
The DireclioD, ur, never made a finer stroke 
than in my appointment ; and yon will yet 
eay so. Why, this very day 1 have had 
half-a-dosen applications, boUi from respec- 
table parties wiahing to transfer from 
eetabli^ed offices to ours, and from new in- 
surers. Dr. Jeesop, Vicar of Whomleford, 
XGOOO endowment for a niece : suspected to 

be a daughter Bnt no matter. The 

Doctor is a Chnichman, and never was mar- 
ried ; so the young lady must be a niece. 
He looks to the bomu .* does not cintch at 
onr lowest rato — whiidt, by the nay, the 
Company doing things in so Handsome and 
liberal a manner, as to salaries^ advertise- 
ments, &C. must cnt sadly on oar profits. 
But, as the secretary remarks, if we shonld 
divide bnt 3 per ceni what elgnifiea that, if 
we do three times the bosineas of the lugh 
officea of the old school I We shall cut 'em 
all out beyond a doubt. Then is <dd Mta. 
Higginbotham, long the hooaekeeper, and 
scandal aaya, the chert omit, ot Squire Kmp- 
Bon — the most pmdent and cautious of old 
ladies: ahe laat week bought an annidty 
from ns. I beliere die has lied about her 
age ; I don't think her above sixty-eight, 
and she claims as aeventy-three. Well, t^^ 
I am instructed from the head-office, don't 
dgni^ ; we do her aa serenty-thiee for the 
sake of example. She has lately taken a 
turn to Methodism, and goes abont every 
where among the Evangelical ladies trumpet- 
ing np the Old Established Church of ^ig- 
land Pliilanthropio Office for Insuianoe 
agunst Fire, Assuranoe on Lives and Snr- 
viTorsIiips, Family Endowments, and De- 
ferred Annuities : all done on terms forty 
per cent, mare farourable to the insurer than 
in any other office in bermajesty'B dominians. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, patron ; Bishop 
of London, ditto, snb. ... So nsefnl 
an old lady deserves her policy free of ex- 
pense, as I have hinted to our coonael, Mr. 
Barker, to hint to Hr. Twigg." 

« Mr. Barker, did yon aay, aic? Hr. Bntke 
Barker)" 

"Ah! have I blabbedt But we are all 
friends. The truth is, At, that though only 
our revising barrister, as I call him in a joke, 
and net an ostensible partner or functionary, 
Mr. Barker is the soul of the concern. Ay, 
there is a man 1 Hr. Twigg, I understand, 
Uuragh he signs the policies, is a mere capi- 
talist—a man of columns of figures; but 
for nice calcnlation, for finance, riT,'Barkar t 
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Thoagti lioldiDg aloof himKlf, he was the 
Bonl of the Providonal Committee ; and, as 
I BUBpect, still is, though he does not appear : 
— and will continue to be — no reflections — 
promt company always excepted, you know 

— the mainspring, the right arm of the Phi- 
lanthropic." 

Herbe^ was stunned. " I shall be ob- 
liged to you," he said, " for a sight of one of 
the Company's advertisements or schemes. 
I hare been rambling and rusticating for 
some months, and am quite a stranger te 
London afiairs." 

The truth was, that Herbert, like most 
persons uninterested, rarely looked at such 
advertjsements as those with which the 
banker raadily supplied hira from a heap of 
newspapers lying beside him, and also vdth 
copies of the Scheme and Tables of the " Old 
Established Church of England Philanthropic 
Office," neatly printed in black, blue, led, 
green, and golden characters. Something 
like companctiou visited Herbert for not 
warning this credulous though conceited 
{wrron of his danger. 

" Do you, sir, seriously intend te give up 
your ^ency for the respectable House of 
Stocks, and turn your premises — you say 
they are your own property — into an office 
for this new company!" he gravely in- 

"A question not to be asked, Mr. Herbert. 
Why, I have already been for some months 
doing a little, on the sly, for the concern. 
I am a uonuderable shareholder myself ; but, 
first term, as soon as our new front is finished 

— beautiful elevation ! — I wish you would 
dojme the favour to stop into the banS 
parlour and look at it. I have carte blcndtt 
for the expenses of alteratbns; — so down I 
go with 'Branch of Stocks & Co.,' and hoist 
the colours of the Philaiithropic. Hurrah !" 

Herbert knew not what to say — what to 
think. 

" All the other offices in town are as 
jealous Bs the devil of our concern, — and no 
wonder. Malicious whispers at first went 
about — commercial jealousy ; but I at once 
threatened prosecution, and had even com- 
menced an action. Mr. Barker, onr counsel, 
advised dropping the affair. He is a prime 
fellow — a real tmrop." 

" He was wise," said Herbert, coldly. 
" Meanwhile, if you could make it convenient 
to give me gold for at least a hundred pounds 
of the check on London, it would oblige me, 
as I shall require a good deal of ready money 
on the road." 



Herbert, the married man, was becoming 
wonderfully prudent. 

" Most assuredty," cried the manager of 
the "Philanthropic for the Northern Pro- 
vinces." "Any thing to accommodate yon, 
lit. Perhaps the whole price of the carriage 
and horses might be convenient i " 

" As yon please," said Herbert ; and the 
sum was promptly counted out in sovereigns 
and Bank of England notes. "Odd gold 
this is, which farmer Curtis paid in with 
bills and notes, in transferring from the three 
per cents, to the Philanthropic; — endow- 
ment for grandchildren — children of his 
deceased son I regret beyond expres- 
sion that your short stay must prevent Mrs. 
B. and self enjoying the honour and pleasure 
of entertaining your charming lady and you 
beneath our humble roof. No getting up a 
dinner one conld ask a gentleman to in this 
antediluvian heef-and-mntton concern of a 
town, as Mr«. B. calls it, withont several 
days' notice : nothing to be had for love or 
money presentable. Next year, if I have 
the honour to entertun you, or any of the 
gentlemen in the Direction, I hope to have 
both a little more elbow-room and better 
appointments. Along with the new front 
for the office, we contemplate a new dining- 
room, a saloon, and drawing-room. ... I 
do wish that yon conld have leisure to took 
at the elevations. The mail won't be up for 
a full half-hour yet, and I should be so proud 
to submit the plans t« any gentleman who 
conld report on them. Some of the best 
ideas the architect, by the way, stole from 
Mrs. B. The present dining-room is only 
fifteen by nineteen — a cage, ar— we con- 
demn it for a nursery." 

" I am extremely sony," said Herbert, 
again moving to go, his money safe in his 
pocket. " But I beg seriously to assure yoo, 
ur, that 1 am no IMrecter of this or any 
other Company upon the face of the earth ; 
and, though a strai^r, I must take the 
Uberty of warning you to be very wary how 
yon engage with any new, flash London 
Company, and break off a safe, profitable, 
and reputable connexion with so respectable 
an establisEunent as that of Stocks." 

" New Flash Company, sir '. " cried the 
northern manager, greatiy excited, retiring a 
step and riang on tiptoe. "You are not 
then the Charles Courtney Herbert, Esquire, 
in the list of Directors ? This company was 
first established and chartered, sir, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, ur — Anno Domini, 
1705— capital. One ifiliiim, .... It was 
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intended to revive it by th« name of the 
Vietoria Clerical fiuaify Endowmeia Friendly 
Aitoeuaion; bat Hi. Barker approved the 
old name, lesogiueed in 8 Geo. II., chaptei 
99th ; 15 Geo. III., chapter 4Sth ; and 
many sabwqnent acts of parliament ; and 
000,000 proepectOBBB were consequently can- 
celled. Surely yon are tlie Mr. Herbert in 
the Direction?" 

" If I be, I ahall not be SO mach longer. 
Good morning, sir." 

Herbert hod no leisnre to read the aitver- 
tlsement, or stndy the flattering scheme of 
the Clerical and Philanthropic until seated 
in the mail-coach, to which his new scquain- 
tance attended him. He had not left the 
town a half-hour when the loungers in the 
windows of tlie reading-room, which was con- 
veniently mtuated opporite the ion, (a great 
deuderatum in country towns,) by some 
means or oUier, learned that the gentleman 
who had eet off was a principal shareholder 
and Director of the office lately opened in 
the town, and had brought down a handsome 
new carriole and hones, as a present from 
the head office, to their zealous, able, and 
active agent Mr. Bigsby. Several new 
applications were made at the office next 
day, both for annuities and assurances. 

Herbert and Violet bad the good fortune 
to be the only persona in the inside of the 
mail-coach ; and when, in compliance with 
his entreaty, and wrapped in his arm, she 
tried to compose herself to sleep, after two 
nearly sleepless nights, be laid the prospectus 
quietly on hie knee and began to study it 
with some cuiiosity and interesL Though 
the Archbishop of Canterbury flourished as 
patron, and a noble lord, then Governor- 
general of India, and therefore not likely to 
disturb the Company's appointments for some 
time as to its governor, Herbert could 
nowhere see the name of Barker, nor of any 
one Cryppea, save, " Consulting Physicians, 
Sir Henry Halford and Dr. Edmund Cryppes 
Quintin." His own name, or, at leaa^ that 
of some Charles Herbert, Esqniie, was 
blazoned at full length aloi^ with that of 
Sir George Lees, Baronet, M.P., and a long 
list of names dear and familiar to the ears 
of commercial England ; arranged in such 
wise that not one bearing the name could 
question of the right of the company to make 
use of Eoch well-sounding, though equivocal, 
appellations as Cosmo Labouchere, Esquire ; 
Per^TineBo8anqnet,Eaquiie ; John Jonathan 
Hope, of Amsterdam, Esquire ; Humphrey 
Bamsden, Esquire ; Donald Trotter Cootis, 



Esquire ; Colonel Charles Fox Windham ; 
Alfted John Whitbread, Esquire ; John 
Pitt Smith, Esquire ; Theoplulus Bonverie, 
Eeqnire ; Payne Smith Spoouer, inquire ; 
&c., &c., on to a whole host of moneyed 
Esquires, with a very attractive sprinkling 
of true knights, baronets, barons, and earls. 
There was bat one marquis, but he was 
worth twenty ; — the Marquis of Westminster 
badthehononi. Along with these names there 
were a good many familiar to Herbert ; and 
the afl^ir seemed so utterly inconceivable as 
a ^ud that he began to imagine that it 
might possibly be a serious project, and pro- 
bably a hoptrTul one. Barker was a very 
acute man. Herbert knew litUe of business 
himself, save through those surprising turns 
of fortune familiar fo every one convereant 
with English manufacturing and commercial 
society, which, by the turn of the dice, 
exhibits a man one day in all Uie pride of 
wealth and luxury, and, in the next, rotting 
in a Jul. No Cryppes was to be seen in any 
department of the concern, save that little 
hit of patronage bestowed on Dr. Edmund, as 
Herbert supposed, in an office nearly hono- 
rary ; which favour might be expected from 
a brother-in-law. This looked well: — but 
then Michael Twigg, Esquire, the capitalist? 
— yet tiiere might be many Twiggs, 

At every stage in which Mrs. Herbert bad 
preceded the travellers, they found little 
pencil notes left for them, which relieved 
Violet's imntediata anxiety. Save that the 
money and the credit with Henries, which 
Herbert had brought from London some 
months before, were sensibly diminiBhing ; 
that incipient symptoms of what he laugh- 
'ingly termed the " good old genUemanly 
vice," were manifested in lessened largesses 
to post-boys and waiters ; and that thoughts 
of the future, not dark, yet tinged with gloom, 
would occasionally intrude, he was wonder- 
fully restored in spirits, while bowling along 
in what the English sage, who had tried 
different modes of enjoyment, has pronounced 
the most exhilarating human condition ; and 
with an element of hapinness which Johnson 
did not take into account — the lovely and 
beloved partner of his life and heart by his 
mde, silent, or smiling, with feelings, in all 
bis varying moods, sympathetically attuned 

When at Grantham, the travellers overtook 
Mrs. Herbert, looking paler and thinner, 
indeed, than when they had parted, yet 
much better than the hypecboUcal waiting- 
woman had given them reason to expect ; 
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and when ChorlM saw the ^Dunger lady 
spring into the arms of the elder, and etasped 
his wife and mother in the same embrace, a 
happier three conid not perhaps have been 
found in England. Next day, vhen Charlea, 
seated between the ladies, heard them ex- 
changing those points in the history of their 
several adrentniea nnce separation, which 
letters, even ladiec^ letters, conId but imper- 
fectly record, he began to understand how 
much of their domestic comfort might depend 
on their living together, and on this lively 
interchange of grave or nurthfol important 
nothings. How they did langb and chatter ; 
and how much even Violet found to aay, 
which she had never thought of saying to 
lim. And during the three days they were 
n the road, the same perennial flow of talk 
ODntinned, though it became more varied and 
serious in character ; for now Violet, by her 
pictaresqne narratives, contrived to interest 
his mother in detuls about the cottages and 
cottage gardeoB, mudens, children, and 
matrons, which they had seen, and to which 
Charles fteared Mrs. Herbert might have been 
very indiArent if heard from otiier lips. He, 
therefore, began to believe that Violet had, 
while judging only by her own feelings, 
reasoned more correctly than himself; and 
that Mis. Herbert might not only contrive 
to do without Jenkins, and the many pretty 
new caps and scarfs in which ehe had 
formerly indulged, but, also without the 
society of those semi-fashionable spinsters 
and dowagers, who found her home pleasant 
at lunch-time, and her carriage always con- 
venient ; or those who had exchanged formal 
dinners and dull evening parties mth her. On 
the last day, and at almost the last stage, Her- 
bert, who had delayed the explanation whicb 
he con^dered necessary, afiectionately re- 
quested to know his mother's future plans. 
" My plans, Charles ! " returned the lady, 
I some surprise ; " like your wife's, my 
plans must depend on yours. You do not 
surely mean to discard me, now that I am poor 
as well as lonely." 

"My own dearest mother," cried Charles, 
natching her hand, fondly, " then we under- 
stand each other." 

"Did I not know it, Charles? "cried Violet, 
with bright looks. 

" Ultimately my plana must depend on 
yours, my son : for the present exigency, I 
mean to put myself entirely into the bands 
of Mrs. Charles and old Marion, who have 
o much more knowledge of what is proper 
or us. I make no condition, save that we 



remain one family. In heart and interest, 
we never can be disunited ; but I will not 
have even a garden wall separate ns." 

"Nor shall it," said Herbert. 

" A threefold cord is not easily broken," 
said Violet, pressing to her side the &ir and 
delicate hand which she had clasped. 

"Are we not, Charies, quite aa we used 
to be?" asked Mn. Herbert, in a quivering 
voice. 

" A great many thousand pounds poorer — 
the Borne is," replied Herbert, laughing, 
"than it used to be, I, however, oongrata- 
late yon upon your philosophy, mother, by 
which I re^on to benefit." 

He did not now say that he feared the 
philosophy had not yet been &irly tested. 

" When I reflect upon the nusery which 
this affair has brought upon so many of my 
Indian friends and acquaintances, some of 
them ladies in old age, whose incomes 
were before too narrow for their comfortable 
maintenance in that style of life which habit 
has made necessary ; andonthosewithyoung 
families, where delay of education is next to 
ruin, I am ashamed of my selfish regrets ; 
and now that I have got yon both back, not, 
as I foolishly feared, overwhelmed and in 
despur, bnt vrith smiling faces, as well as 
worm hearts, to soothe or gladden me, what 
is there that a rational being dare murmur 
about ? I should despise myself aa poor in 
spirit, as well as most thankless to the Al- 
mighty for numberless mercies and MessingB, 
if I durst repine." 

Herbert was delighted with this firm and 
cheerful spirit. He no longer hesitated to 



leave every i 



f domi 



B change and 



arrangement to the judgment of his female 
allies, and to turn bis thonghta wholly and 
steadily to his own department. 



CUAPTEK xvui. 

Hkrbert had resolved to begin to study 
law, as a profeaaion. This demanded a long 
consnltation with Mr. Gryphon, his aolidtor, 
whomherightlyrt^arded not only as uiable 
lawyer, but also as a clear-headed, sonnd- 
hearted friend, — as the term is nndeiBtood in 
the best merely worldly sense, — that is, a 
man capable of giving excellent counsel, and 
even of performing useful services, which in- 
volved no pecuniary risk nor lespondblUty. 
Herbert would not willingly have accepted 
of more than tbb from his Aiendly solicitor, 
who, from very natural prejudice, perhape 
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foitifitd bj EihMwd obaemtion, eatarUinfid 
aerioQS doabU of say f onng man of faahion, 
atiat tha a^ of twen^-thne, being capable 
of the peneTeriug drndgery— u EQch a num 
miut oonader it— and long couiae of stead/ 
applkalioa neeeaaary to make a thonragh- 
bred lawyer. He did not conoeal thia opinion 
when Herbert anxioiulj aalced hia adrice. 
Indeed, many monilu elapaed before Gryphon 
lelnotontly confMaed, tliat he might for once 
have been dweived, and that Herbert might 
prove an ezceptioa to the role. In the mean- 
irhUe, he gave an oocoimt cf the double law- 
niita in which Herbert waa engaged. That 
with the li^l of Tarbert, for the recovery of 
Mra. Charles Herbert's fortune, was lepre- 
aenled aa in a fair train ; bnt Gryphon did 
not Qonoeal that, although gained, of wltich 
there wae every prOBpeot, the foitnnate win- 
nws might be little the richer. The Eail, 
Uke many noldemen whoae estatas are too 
large for management, was in very embar- 
raaaed circumstancee i and hie death ^ at hia 
age not impiotiable, though not at present 
likely — mi^t renew the awt, if his beiie 
were troabloMune. It was understood tliat, 
after the first intelligence from India, wluoh 
made the Earl fcel nome alanii for the Im- 
povetialied condition in which hia dangiiter 
Lady Laura roi^t be left, if her expectations 
through Mrs. Herbert failed, he had ensured 
hie life fin a considerable sum- 

" When the £arl gives up the ghost, we 
may attaeh that," said Gryphon. 

"The provision made for Lady Laon 
Temple aeiaed for my wife ! 0, no ; that 

"Will, though," thought Gryphon, who 
fanuad ha knew how a very high atrain of 
geneiodty in pecnniarymatters usually ended. 

" Of the other provoking ease I have better 
news. Old Cripps is quite wUUug to com- 
pKmise it. If you will engage to nse your 
Influ^raa with Mr. Stocks, to check the 
rigorous pursuit of hia son Jack. Stocks 
begins to be — ""hi" that he will do his 
dangler no good, by blaKinJng the absurd 
aSaix farther ; and his passion has consider- 
ably cooled down. Beddes, the most guilty 
party, in the opinion of every manof common 
sense oonveiaant with the case, namely the 
daslung Mr*. Burke Barker, has got off with 
flying colonra— oMtipUmented b; the judge I 
^ oarrias her baad higher thsm evar. Mre. 
Barker and her husband are of the mysteries 
of iniquity of dus good town." 

" Though I am quite of your iqiinion m 
to Jaok Ciyppea's ocmpanttve gniltleaatessy 



soamp as he is, I aball never consent to any 
such compramisa, though a word to Stocks 
DOuld ensure me against further molestallon. 
Let them and their pettifogging agents drop 
the shamelw" suit they never should have 
raised, and then speak to me about interced- 
ing for Jaok." 

•<I think it very likely that it will be 
dropt. Barker sets his foce against it ; he 
does not reli^ any Arther iolat connected 
with his wife's relations ; and I believe his 
voice is potential in that quarter." 

" What is Barker aboul^' inquired Her- 
bert with some curiosity, Mmembering his 
provincial friend, the banker. 

" Heaven knows ; for a time be was over- 
cast ; but he has lately flared up more dan- 
lingly than ever. He has dropt tiie news- 
paper oonoem, 1 believe, save as an amateur 
to serve his purposes ; but is eUU a mighty 
politician ; meddling, direotly or indirectly, 
in almost every contested election." 

" For the Radicals t He was a LiheraL" 

"Pooh! Radioalsl — where could they, 
poor devils, enable a man to keep a carriage, 
and a good house for bis wife on Cornwall 
Temoe, chambers for himself, and all sorts 
of equipage befitting T Barker chooses agun 
to be known as a barrister — at least nomio- 
ally — and wishes, as I understand from the 
old fellow, to devolve his editorships upon 
his raffish brother-in-law : yet he has got no 
appointment, no visible means of Uving. . 

. . An adventurer like Barker must be 
fully the master of his masters, before he can 
compel them to do any thing permanent for 

Without at this time mentioning what he 
had kamed or inspeated of some of the 
present pursuits of Mr. Barker, Herbert told 
of his encounter with Jaok, who, he imagined, 
might now be on the high seas on his way 
t4i America. But he reckoned without his 
host. The deeire of returning to London, 
always stnmg, had seised Jade, as soon as he 
had a fow sovereigns in his pocke^ like the 
maladU <A( fvgv, or home-rickness of the 
mountaineer of Switserland ; and as the 
money he had gotten from Herbert and 
Greenthwaite, together with the sale of Her- 
bert's valuable cloak, was more than sofB- 
cient to bring Mr. Quintin Cryppes on the 
top of the coach round by Liverpool to the 
metropolis, he pushed forward; inspiteof the 
terrors of the police and its ai^us-eyed myrmi- 
dons, and of his deep (Ustmst of tiie Barkery 
which was almost as great as of the law. 

It was a deq>erate venture ; but Jack hod. 
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in fact, safeiy reached London two days be- 
fore Herbert, thoagh lurking, half afraid to 
m&ke his amv&l known even to hia father 
and mother. He had not been twentf-foni 
hours in London, and fairly seen hia last 
sovereign melted in a jolly supper, wh^i the 
folly of the step he had taken stored him in 
the face. In tlie ups and downs of the family 
fortunes, he did not even know in what part 
of the town his paienta lodged ; and his last 
resource was, either boldly to face the Bar- 
kers, and by threats of expoBure, at all 
liazards, to wring from them what might 
carry Iiim out of the country ; or to throw 
himself once more upon the mercy of old 
Harion. Stimulated partly by the love of 
adventure, and somewhat by a double dose 
of brandy and water. Jack finally resolved 
upon the latter measure ; and as, at dusk, 
Herbert was hastening along Fleet Street, 
after his long consultation with his friendly 
solicitor, there came shooting past him from 
a lane, a few yards from Mrs. Marion's door, 
the very man whom he concluded to be ten 
hundred miles off by land or water. He at 
once remembered what Gryphon had said ; 
and, from this and other impulses, clutched 
at the elbow of the figure, who for once gave 
a Btart that would have do&e honour to any 
stage. 

" Good Lard 1 Mr. Herbert ! speak of the 
devil — you know the proverb. 1 was just 
thinbiugtomyself if Icouldfall in with that 
generous fellow Herbert, he would give me a 
lift in my need." 

" Can it be you, Cryppes ! — are you per- 
fectly mad ? — What has brought you to 
London?" 

" Mad I would Boon have been, if I had 
remained out of town much longer ; but not, 
even in madness, ungrateful to you, Mr. Her- 
bert. By Jupiter AJnnion I you are a noble 
fellow ! I shall never forget your kindness 
to me in that demned place. — What was the 
name of it 1 You make me say in the teeth 
of Brutus, 

TirtuB, thou til not in emptj Diuie." 

While Cryppes was thus speaking, he was 
keeping, at the same time, a sharp look-out 
up and down the street ; and had au aUey 
or two under his lee-bow. 

" But, in short," he continued, " I abhor 
the provinces ; that confounded noise of no- 
thing always humming in one's ears, as 
somebody says : — I was a desperate man '. 
Like the great Montrose, I resolved ' to put 
my fortune to the touch, to gain, or lose it 
all ]' If, like so many tiiooghlless, innocent 



young men, I am to be the victim of vindic- 
tive law for a frolic, I shall, at least, have 
the satisfaction of having those blasted Bar- 
kers share along with me. Nor to me, con. 
any part of her Majesty's Australian colonies 
prove more inhospitable than the northern 
portion of her Majesty's patrimonial domin- 
ions. — I am a desperate man, Mr. Herbert. 
Besides," he continued, in a confidential lone, 
" there is a delicious little devil of a tailor's 
wife, right under the old Scotch lady, up 

there 0, hem ! Don'f^how. 

ever, look ' so severe in youthful virtoe.' 1 
quite forgot you were married ! — but never, 
upon my soul, can I forget my obligations 

"Cryppes, if you have any remaining 
sense left, tiy to make your way to your 
family, and lie by, or, depend on it^ you 
will fall in with those who do not understand 
jokes. That tailor's wife would aa readily 
make a few sovereigns by your arrest as would 
Hannah White." 

" Pardon me," replied Jack, in a tone of 
pique, — " can't understand that. Just be- 
fore leaving London, I had made on imprea- 
doa in that quarter." 

" Cryppes, yon have been drinking deep. If 
you hove ony regard to your own aafe^ " 

"Drinlcing deep!" interrupted Jock, "I 
slionld have been devilish glad to drink a 
little deeper, had that been convenient, in 
order to expel the blue devils by a much 
more agreeable description of spirits— the 
ambert, — brandy and water. . . . Ha ! 
a beak ! — I must bolt. I smell 'em out a 
street's length off," Jack now looked ex- 
tremely flurried and uneasy. His lately 
vaunted courage or desperation hod oond out. 

" Call at Mr. Gryphon's. You know his 
chambers ? To-morrow, by twelve, you shall 
hear of me there." 

" A thousand thanks ! — I shoU never for- 
get your kindness. — But for to-night ? " 

Herbert took the hint, and slipped a couple 
of half-crowns into the hand neatly but 
modestly extended ; and Jack shuffled off at 
on alert pace. 

When the family of Mrs. Herbert had that 
evening, over their coffee, resolved itself into 
a committee of ways and means, that lady ' 
hinted one point, in which lingering and not 
unamiable vanity prevailed over her better 
judgment She would not willingly change 
her present leaidence, for the modest retira- 
ment which loss of fortune dictoted, until the 
young couple Imd received and returned those 
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congratnlatoty mMri^e-vuits, k long de- 
layed bj their tour. Sbe wished that her 
fHends should see how triamphAutly the ex- 
treme lovelineHS sod sweebnesa of mannen of 
the Esrl of Tsrbert's niece, besidea her famed 
mnrical accompIUhments, jiutified her par- 
tiality, and the choice of her sou ; and die 
secretlj shrank from the humiliatiDii of the 
name of Hra. Charles Herbert lir»t appearing 
in connexion with some one of those mug, 
brick and plaster, smalt honees, with a green 
door, and a staring brass name-plate, in one 
of the many " Parogen Places " or "Paradiu 
Sowi" ot which the West-end ladies, when 
they know them at all, entertun wther aver- 
sion and horror, or profoand contempt ; iden- 
tifying them with every thing pitiful, vulgar, 
and " out of society " — beyond the pale. 
Herbert was disappointed by this lietrayal of 
latent weakness, which, amiable as the motive 
might l>e deemed by those who look only to the 
Borfoce, was in his eyea, at this time, bothpaltry 
and silly. Was his mother still unprepared 
for that change which was already welcome 
to him, since iu it lay all his present comfort, 
and with it was interworen every rational 
and every ambitions hope foi the future 1 

Had there been no Violet at this crisis, to 
stand, like a mediating angel, between the 
son's haughty pride and the mother's milder 
vanity, and by innocent wiles and gentie 
persuadon, to have drawn and held them 
together, — coldness, estrangement, and want 
of courageous ftanknesa — the bane of domestic 
happiness — might have followed miEunder- 
stauding, to tbe lasting injury and discomfort 
of bothparties, Itwa^attheBametime,3ome- 
what Hurpriring to Violet, yonng and inexpe- 
rienced as she was, to perceive bon little either 
the mother orson seemed to know about those 
constant petty annoyances and vulgar realities 
of the work-day world which duly tax the 
patience and forbearance of ordinary mortals, 
but from which the wealthy of England are 
shielded with a sevenfold golden panoply ; 
by a cordon of porters, valets, and accom- 
plished npper servants, whose business it is 
to divine the wishes of their masters, and suffer 
no one to prey upon or torment them, save 
their confidential domestics. Mrs. Herbert, 
for example, bad been exempted from all the 
petty plagues of life, save those which came 
to her through the medium of that too clever 
Jenkins, without whom die had, until lately, 
fancied it impossible to exist. 

The pride of Herbert, at this time, took a 
direction exactiy opposite to that of his 
moiher, and was carried as for to the extreme. 



It revolted at remuning in holiday costume. . 
and in the holiday house, only until he and 
his wife had received the unmeaning congra- 
tulations and ceremonious visits of a set of 
impertinent, indifierent, or prying persons ; 
and had accepted and given a round of parties, 
for which he could neither afford patience nor 
money. 

" Yon cannot, Charles," said Mrs. Herbert, 
"mean to break off all intercourse with 
society, at the very moment that you have 
the power of contributing so much to what 
gives society its highest charm T — now wlien 
your marriage marks an era in life ; when 
to form agreeable acquaintances and solid 
friendfJiips becomes so desirable f" 

" Far from it But there can be no last- 
ing friendships, save among equals — at least 
in London. Most of my former /riendt, as 
it is customary to call our acquaintance, 
were, even before this, my superiors in rank 
and fortune — many of them my inferiors in 

. But no matter ; I shall not care 

much for the less of those friend*," Herbert 
wss beginning to employ bitter tones. The 
cold or changed manner of one or two of his 
Club acquaintances had that same day taught 
him that he was now a poor man — or no 
longer one of them. " Those nan^ioK friends, 
who cannot find us out in the brick-house 
with the two or three small sashes, muslin 
curtains, and mignionette boxes, ay, though 
set down from the 'Bus at our green door, I 
shall not care for." 

Mrs. Herbert reddened, and looked vexed 

" Oh, Charles ! " said Violet, reproachfully, 
secrcUy fearing that his pride Iwd his serenity 
of mind but too much at the mercy of such 
friends. " Don't believe hiro, ma'am. He 
is much prouder than we poor women are, 
that saucygentieman — and much more jealous 
of disrespect. — Disrespectl — as if anyone 
save ourselves had the power of making ua 
experience that humbling feeling I — Do tell 
him what we have seen this morning, ma'am 
— good Marion's discovery, Charles. — Our 
Scotch BroamU has been so actively on the 
ont-look for us, dnce Mrs. Herbert wrote her 
from Grantham. ... I am sure Charles 
will be as much charmed with our good for- 
tune as we were ourselves." 

" It is a house and quarter any one might 
be pleased with," sud Mrs. Herbert ; still 
unwilling to renounce the hope that their 
fashionable acquaintance should receive their 
first impressions of Charles in his married 
character, and of his beautiful wife, under as 
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■brilliuit external dicnmstancea w possible ; 

*< but for those sbBurd, conv ontioiul notioni 

of localities and neigiibonrhood whicit influ- 
enoe people in all gieat towtm, but especially 
in liondon." 

Vi61at's fortive pleading glanee checked 
farther Bailies of temper ; and Herbert listened 
with interest ontil his mother, in expatiat- 
ing upon the beantiea and advantages of the 
lesidence which she and Violet had been in- 
specting, forgot her secret wishes respecting 
the bridal vlsita. It combined every qnality 
on which Violet had the most strongly set 
her heart, and had no drawback save the 
great distance from the epot where Herbert 
must pursue his legal stadiee. 

" And we will hare no carriage," sighed 
Bin. Herbert, when this was adverted to. 
« If Charles drove to the Inna of Court in the 
morning, be might ea^y, in £ne days at 
least, walk home for exeidse." 

"There are the convenient, cheap omni- 
buses," replied Violet. 

Mrs. Herbert stdd nothing, hut dghed 
more deeply. The elegant Charles Herbert, 
one of the handsomest and most gentlemanlike 
yonng men in London, going and returning 
ft«m Chambers, to a box near Chelsea, by the 
'Bne! 

« And the river," said Violet 

That was a shade less dismal to Mrs. Her- 
bert. She strove to exert the philosophy on 
which Charles bad complimented her. Her 
mind had been so imbued with apprehensions 
of something squalid and cheerless in a low- 
rented house, that the one discovered by 
Marion liad proved an agreeable surprise. 
There was a small garden b^nd it ; a smaller 
lawn or grass-plot, vrith flower-borders, in 
&ant ; VMdnre, and shady trees ; and from 
the little drawing-room an airy view of the 
river, and an infinity of gay, pretty, and 
lively objects. 

** So nice and sweet a little drawing-room, 
dressing-room, and bedchamber altogether for 
His. Herbert ! " cried Violet 

** A much nicer house than my last dear 
lodgings at Brighton, Charles," said Mrs. 
Herbert 

" A Etndy for you below, " oonUnned 
Violet, looking into the sweet little garden, — 
" a very pretty dining parlour, and a set of 
three aixy cliambers and closets on the third 
floor, and a housemaid's attic." 

"But what, then, for yoniself?" asked 
Herbert, fondly. " You talk like a Robins' 
advertisement" 

"Oh, I shall niche myself every where; 



but there is a little store-room next door to I 
the study — I may have that far my s liUl m y f | 
I dare say. It is rather dingy just now ; 
but with a little punt and paper, whieh I 
can put up myself it will be an snug." 

Mrs. Herbert, like any other Ui-aaeittg 
middle-aged matron, oonolndsd that a niirteiy 
must be meant by this odd name or delioato 
periphrasis. 

" Give your Monettim a fitter name, my 
deal," said she, " than one which is a libel 
on your orderly tastes and neat habits." 

" Ah 1 " replied Violet, smiling and aigli- 
ing, "that was the name my poor father 
wont to give to the little niche, with its four 
little embowered panes, in the roof of onr 
Jersey cottage, nhidi I called my boudoir ; 
and where I kept all my tiessiues, alive and 
dead, and conned thoee tasks which wera 
play. You recollect, Charles, it wa* 
name which Swift — theie must have been 
some strange attaching quality about that 
odious man — gave to poor Miss Vanhomrigh's 
draHing-room ; there were no tMidotrf in 
those days, I &ncy ; and they »X6, I believe, 
out of fashioD, at least in name, in c 
Swift was a great &vonrite with my bther. 
I myself delighted in his Journal lo Stella, 
and the 'UttU langns^.' Ah, yes, he must 
have had a heart once ! — though pride and 
ambition cankerad and killed i^ and by a 

lingering cruel death In solitude 

one gets so intimat«, so psrsonoUy intimate, 
with one's fovourite authors, that their pecu- 
liar phrases become househidd words." 

" You have shown cause why we should 
leave you your sArttwy," sud Herbert; 
" though the name sounds rudely enon^ to 
an English lady's nice ear." 

" How I wish we were fairly inducted I " 
rejoined Violet ; " you in your study — I in 
my ihattry. Mrs. Herbert^s apartanents 
have quite a grand aspect ; a baloony for 
plants over the portico^ but above all, I 
conservatory ! " 

" A eonservatory 1 — > We shall b« too 
grand," sMd Herbert. 

"But so ingenioosly and cheaply formed I 
The teulUry and some of the offices ar^ you 
must know, in one wing. But so clothed, k 
draped, so richly embroidered, vrith a perfect 
entanglement of luxuriant and beautiful 
creepers, that not an inch of dead wall is 
visible. It is B perfect piece of living mos 
Well, upon the roof of the said humble tealltty 
is Aised a small greenhonse, oonservatory, 
or what you vrill, with a glass door opening 
from the drawing-room ; and with merely 
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the cost of A little glass, and a little trouble, 
thete yon hare it t " 

" Moat tasteful and ingeniaui gentleman, or 
haply, lady of Chdaea I " exclalined Oiwlei, 
" who haa created aa Eve's paradise above a 
Bculleiy ! Were Bot this honse a discovery 
of Marion's, who knows so well aboat houses, 
and many other things, I should fear that 
the deliciouB ran^agne, with a view of the 
Thames, was too expensive for us." 

Violet looked at Mrs. Hertwrt, unsble to 
nttar all at once what remained to be told. 
She had somehow come t« nnderstond, that 
to speak frankly of such a calamity as a 
lady laying down her eaniage, was as shock- 
ing aa of the impending death of her first- 
born, or the amputation of her limbs. It 
was Mrs. Herbert herself who said, " We 
can let the coach-house and ttte three-stall 
stable to advantage — they hare a separate 
entrance from a lane ; and bo we shall have 
our honse for net fifty guineas." 

" Bravo ! " cried Charlee ; " less than Jen- 
kins's saUry and perquisites, — we shall make 
rich at Chelsea. When do we get posses- 

" Since you seriously wish to remove be- 
fore receiving yonr marriage vidts" — ughed 
Mrs. Herbert— 

"Yes, yes, I do," interrupted Charles; 
" and to receive the congratulationB of our 
fnture good neighbours of Chelsea, rather." 

" Then, as soon aa I return from Windsor ; 
— I must, in common decency and humanity, 
visit and console my poor old friend Mrs. 
Briscoe, who quite relies on me in this dis- 
tresdng affair of the bankruptcy. Yon will, 
In the meantime, make Mr. Gryphon settle 
about the house and fixtures; and to-morrow 
vary early, Mrs. Marion comes to us, to 
direct Violet and myself, what to select &om 
the fomitnre here for our new abode, that it 
may be at once removed before— before — the 
»<Ue. .... Good night, my children." 

"Ah, Ctiarle^ b she not the sweetest, 
most amiable of womeu," said Violet, as the 
door closed. 

" Of all women, save her who, with much 
hig^r intelligence, much puier taste, can 
still bear with those pribble-ptabblea which 
make me, naughty as I am, sometimes rather 
impatient — nay, periiaps, love her the better 
for them. Yon are one of those happy and 
only female cieatnres, Violet, created but to 
taste the sweets, the honey, of whatever you 
touch; while I, likeao many of my brethren, 
as if by instinct, suck all or ■ good shore of 
tlw acrid.". 



Nest morning, long before Herbert, t^ his 
shame be it told, was out of bed, the ladies 
and their valuable auxiliary were at hard 
work from garret to oeilar. It was Violet's 
dnty to make out the inventories of the 
goods to be left for sale ; and anxiously did 
she study the looks and wishes of the owner, 
a^ one by one, Marion sammarily condemned 
to auction her endless elegancies and luxu- 
ries in cabinet-work, silk-hangings, pier- 
glassea, Indian china, and generally what 
dealers class as articles of nrtu. 

" Virtue, indeed I " exclaimed Marion. " I 
see little virtue in them, save in sinking and 
running away with good siller ; but what- 
ever virtue tiiey may have in this grand 
mansion, I am sore they will be only plagues 
and encumbrances in the bit viUakin at 
Chelsea." 

Still Violet often pleaded for a reversal of 
the sentence, when she perceived how fondly 
memory, asBaciation, or mere habi^ had en- 
deared some piece of convenient or beautiful 
dead matter, to its gentle owner ; or openly 
rebelled against Marion's stem fial^ and 
begged off the article as if for herself. Mrs. 
Herbert had herself pointed ont — along with 
her finely-wrought toilet-plate, and many 
nseless and costly toys, in ivory and filagree 
— toys, as Harion regarded them— for she 
had great respect for plate — a particular 
article which Violet knew the owner prised 
highly, and which had been one of her in- 
dulgent, elderly husband's many gifts to his 
spoiled wife. It was a delicafely-fonned 
watering engine of diver; eo small, «s to 
seem the mere model of a garden en^e, with 
which Mrs. Herbert had been in the daily 
habit of watering the plants which orna- 
mented her balcony and rooms. 

" Oh, not thi^ not this," pleaded Violet, 
who had BO often seen the pretty macUne 
gracefuUy used by its Mr mistress, in what 
was one of the most important daily occupa- 
tions of her luxurious life. " Do you think 
that at Chelsea, Mrs. Herbert is not still to 
have flowers, and plants, and daily use for 
her pretty wateiing-pott" 

" Ye '11 better just fiit bag and baggage, 
hinny, if yon bonny bird-cage will hold all 
youi trinkum-tranknms," sud Marion, hu- 
moiouily. "Ye b^ for this easy-clwyre, 
and that ottoman ; and this dwtuf book- 
case, and that wark-table ; never a mnckle 
wark, Tm Jalousing, was e'er done at the 
side o' aue o' the frdi concerns yet. Wark- 
tables I Idling-tal>leB, rather ! If je wont 
to see a wark table, gang away amang Jhe 
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puir, wan-faced, shilpit, bits o' miUender 
and mantua-maker lasaieB : dizzens o* tlkem 
gathered round a real wark-table, and get- 
ting tlieir dead frae its lang, weary hours, 
and thin fan, pnir things ! " 

"Hietress iJnton is right, my lave," said 
Mn. Herbert^ who had just entered. "I 
guess tlie motive of your reservations. How 
self-indulgent, nay, how utterly selfish, you 
must fancy me, if my personal accommoda- 
tion is to be the sole study in what we re- 

" Take not blame to yourself, madam," 
replied Marion, boldly. " Ye may observe 
that Mrs. Charles is just as careful and ten- 
der of some other useless or cumbersome gear, 
as of your delicate up-fittings. There 's Mr. 
Herbert's leebraiy-cheyre. Poor studying 
was ever studied in one of them, I trow. 
They are greater deceptions still than the 
leddiee' daidlin' wark-tables. Awa wi' the 
lazy lounger! IdonotbelieveeverMr.Charles 
crooked his hough in it yet. It's aplender 
new, and will bring a good price ; and let 
the young gentleman work for and win his 
easy-cheyre ere he loll in it. They are just 
fit for pursy deans and gouty prelates, thae 
feather-bed seats, and no for men, to call 
men, who have their way to make in the 
worid hy unravelling, or, it's just as like, warp- 
ing and ravelling the toils and meshes o' the 
Uw." 

"Here then goes 'a Spanish reclining 
library-chair,' " cried Violet, gaily. 

" That's right I When the gentleman has 
□nee wrought for, and won the privilege of 
rest, he will find his cheyre the safter. But 
let the leddy keep her settee ; sorry woman 
should I be to see the day she wanted it, or 
any thing else that sae weel befits her station. 
And now, I am thinking, mem," said Marion, 
her face mantling with sly humour, "^ce 
Mrs. Charles has been so considerate and 
mindfu' of every body's wants but her un, 
we must indulge her. I saw she cast a long- 
ing eye on that auld hobby-horse of Maister 
Charles's, up in the garret" 

" Oh, you wicked Marion," said Violet, 
laughing and blushing. 

" Wa will e'en let her get that keepsake — 
it would not bring Ss. at a roup the mom : — 
But there is another piece of gear," continued 
she, seriously, " and this Lon'on has a market 
for a' wares. Mrs. Burker Barker, or what- 
ever that bouncer's proper. appeUation may 
be, — I mean the Profetsor't high-flying 
dochter, — is setting up in a grand way, how- 
ever lang it may last, and come the alter 



frae where it likes ; — and it can come f» 
no good gait. Weel, having got free o' i 
law, she maun hae, among her many gettinga, 
a leddy's mud no less ; and Jenkins is Ute 
very cut for her, and wUl, I guess, keep her 
at the staff's end." 

" That person want my maid ! " replied 
Mrs. Herbert, in a voice of surprise, in which 
Violet might have discerned a slight shade 
of haughty pique ; but it passed off in s 
moment Of the endless belongingB to be 
disposed of, there was none half so trouble- 
some as Jenkins, nor of which she was now so 
desirous to be handsomely rid ; so that, aft«r 
file momentary shock, she was leaUy pleased 
with Marion's intelligence. 

"Nay, I did not see Madam Barker my- 
self : it was the mother o' her, the Professoi*a 
leddy, — there are sorts o' Professors and sizes 
o' leddies, — did me honour to call on me last 
night about 'Jenkins, with her tale ; but 
allenariy, as I suspect, as much about her 
* boy,' as she calls the haiiy-faced ne'er-do- 
weel I was so simple as to let loose on the 
countiy, with my five pound in his pouch. 
Weel, the woman may have a mother's heart 
for her blackguard, for aught I ken ; and it 
does no become me to slight that sawcred 
thing. They could, it seems, get Jack par- 
doned ' the frolic,' or the thing winked at, 
now that it has blown by ; and they have 
something grand in view for him. They 
are wondeifu' folk, even for Ijon'on; — the 
auld ane, that was but the other day scamb- 
lii^ about in her rusty black sarsnet, with 
her bit basket below her shawl, trying where 
she could pick up a cheap morsel of dinner 
for her guidman, then in Whitecross jail, was 
diuked out yestreen as braw as Sink's wife 
when she beoket to the minister ; and in 
comfortable lodgings in Bury Street^ — for I 
ken the house. But this is nothing to you, 
madam," said Marion, for Violet gave her 
apron a gentle twitch. " She wanted to 
know when you could conveniently receive 
Mrs. Burke Barker to intiuire Jenkins's 
character. I said I would myself give her 
a' the character required, but that would not 
do ; and so, as I guessed ye would be well 
pleased to get quit of that piece of goods 
before going to Windsor, or flitting to Chelsea, 
I made bold to say this day at one o'clock ; 
but if it be not convenient " 

" Quite, quite convenient — the sooner the 
better," replied Mrs. Herbert " And much 
obliged I am to you for this and many other 
kindnesses." 

"Say nothing about that. ... I would 
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have spaied you this troublesome visit if I 
conld ; but there is a parcel of idle, impu- 
dent liuudes about this and a' toons, wba 
take pure delight in rambling from house to 
house STery term, asking after maida* cha- 
tactera, just to stare about them, and spy 
fellies in places where otherwise they could 
not get in their snouts ; — though this is 

but die sma'er sort of leddies " 

" I believe Mi. Herbert could tell the poor 
mother something of her son," said Violet, 
compassionating the maternal distresa of her 
former harsh hostess. "Mr. Herbert met that 
person in the North one evening." 

" That person ] Ye mast not be soe mim 

i' my protty-jee, as Master Charles calls 
him; — a very />rot(jj jee he is, or else nol 
Have his moustaches sprouted again, I 
wonder, after the sharp singeing I gave the 
natural ornaments 7 He is a beauty without 
punt, yon 1" And Marion laughed aloud at 
her own mirthful recollections. "I maun 
hae damages off him when he comes to the 
kingdom Uie dam a' them forebodes for her 
hopefn' cleckin, for scathe done roy guid 

une by giving harbourage for two nights 

I my meat-safe to the eheat-th»-widdie. 

m no thinkin', howsoever, my pnt^t-ju the 
weel warst o' the crew, thongh he has been 

made the Kapegoat But where were 

we i French timepiece or-molu — of all ores 
commend me to the sterling ore, for that is 
aye easy carried about, and keeps its value 
in the market ; — but go on, hiuny. Naa- 
thing but ups and downs in tUs weary schene 
o' oui pilgrimage ; though there is little need, 
madam, to envy Mis. Burke Barker of her 
fine coach and grand dwelling. What says 
the Psalmist of the unstable condition of the 
wicked? 

For over it th* vind doth pua, 
And it tnj ia gcu : 

-Na, Jack m the best o' them." 

" Mr. Herbert imagines that Cryppes has 
gone off to America," sud Violet, to whom 
Herbert had not mentioned his last encounter 
with Jack. 

" To Ameriky t The haill filth and scum 
d' Europe b spewed out npon that wide land. 
Yet for a clever, fur-foahioned, sleeky- 
tongued, lang-headed lascal, «i a downright 
cunning villain, commend me to this same 
big Babylon o' Lon'on; though it's utter 
destruction to rogues in a sma' way." 

The inventory, relieved by such disjcunted 
hat as this, was happily accomplished, just 
IB the new, flashy, bright-yellow carriage of 
Mrs. Baiker draw up. 



Wb have somewhat abruptly 
nionsly lef t Mrs. Burke Barker in her eaiiiage, 
at the door of Urs. Herbert's residence. The 
old Scotswoman who, in this exigency, lent 
her aid to the Herbert family, from motives 
of kindness and the desire <kF obliging, not 
much alloyed by the love of what hei conn- 
ttywomen term a " handling," had taken 
hei way to the auctioneer, as the family 
agent — an office for which her experience 
in such affairs, and general shrewdness and 
truBtworthiness peculiariy qualified her — and 
Mrs. Herbert, on this busy morning dented 
to every one, was found at home to Mrs. 
Burke Barker. She was, indeed, only 
waiting to receive that lady, previously to 
setting off to her sick oi vapourish friend 
at Windsor ; whither Mr. Charles Herbert 
was to attend her in the common stage- 
coach ! Tliis was a trial, no doubt, of its 
kind ; but a worse was at hand, 

Mrs. Jane Jenkins took ample leisure to 
admire tiie new crimson liveries, faced with 
white, before she sought her "present lady" 
iu the back drawing'Toom, to announce the 
presence of her "future lady" in the front 
drawing-room. 

" I desired you, Jenkins, to show that lady 
into the back parlour below," said Mrs. 
Herbert. Mrs. Jenkins ponted. The best 
drawing-room in the house could not l>e too 
good for her lady that was to be, whatever 
might have been suitable for Mrs. Barker. 

The brilliant tones of a semi-grand piano- 
forte, which " &e lady," immediately on 
finding herself alone, awoke with greater 
musical mastery thui good breeding, was 
a more chaiactoriBtic announcement of a 
genuine Cryppes. Mrs. Herbert reddened 
with displeaanre at a freedom which she 
would not have admired in any total stranger, 
and could not forgive in Uie person who 
waited upon her. 

" Impertinence ! She serenades us, I 
declare 1 I don't think, Violet, I can see 

"For Jenkins' sake——" urged Violet, 
gently. 

" True, true ! To get rid of my worst 
plague, who this morning has been so teasing 
and downright impertinent, I have courage 
to encounter even a female Cryppes. Is she 
not the girl whom that gentlemanlike, well- 
dressed man, I have seen with you and Sir 
George Lees, married ? What strange choices 
men do make 1 Have they fallen into a 
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fortune, Herbert, that bo sood after ttie 
BTrindUng tronMetio&B about ShafBel«n'B 
house, uid that jnfamotu abduction tfair, 
the^ are daihing out In this stjiel He ie a 
politician, I belieTe — emplojed by the 
Carlton Club, perhaps — bat he is not in 
parliament, and has no appointment ? " 

"Barker u a myitery in a close-bnttoned, 
well-fitting Bortont and neat cravat," said 
Herbert, laughing at hia mother'B cutiodty. — 
" Bnt you had better arrest the Tolabte 
fingers of Mrs. B. B., fite she fuiIy splits 
our heads with a repetition of that hailstone 
passage." 

Mrs. Herbert drew up her glores most 
rigidly, also her head ; and tried to look as 
majestic and awftil, aristocratic and cross, as 
is was possible for so pretty and gentle a fair, 
little, dove-eyed woman to look, — while ahe 
took the arm of the somewhat relnetantMrs. 
Charles, and her way to the important 
audience, the house still resounding with the 
pealing harmony created by Mrs. Barker. 
Violet experienced some dight flutter of 
nerves in anticipating the awkward recog- 
nition of her old friend Polly Cryppee, in 
circumstances so materially changed with 
them both ; but especially after the hint of 
the aljdaction of Miss JuUana Stocks. She 
felt tremulous, and delicately ashamed for 
her andent companion ; and would gladly 
have spared hersdf tiie embarraaament, and 
Mrs. Barker the Imagined mortification, of 
t^ meeting. Her squeamish apprehensions 
were premature, If not altogether nnfounded. 
Mie. Burke Barker did not appear to have 
the faintest recollection of her— aa her dead 
on her own floor. 

For a few seconds that lady, wrapt in her 
own splendid mnnc, remained apparently 
unconsdouB of any one having entered the 
room, until Mrs. Herbert advanced to her 
side and intermpted her, by coldly begging 
to be favoured with her commands. This 
compelled the brilliant performer to notice 
her presence, and even to half rise and otkr 
some sort of apology. Bhe seemed, however, 
to have no more knowledge of Mrs. Charlee 
Herbertthanif she had neverseen her before. 
Violet, if somewhat amused, was at once 
relieved from her uneaaness, and rather glad 
to find that it was not necessary to renew 
her aequ^ntance with the very good-looking, 
and highly and fashionably dressed person 
before her. 

"I must entreat your pardon for the liberty, 
ma'am ; but I am an enthusiast, and claim 
to be one of the privU^ed in muric I nerer 



can resist touching a well-toned instru- 
ment. .... I have used the treedoax 
to call to inquire into the character of a 
person applying for a rath» confidential 
situation in my family, — tlie placa of my 
own maid, indeed. I understand that sbs 
has been for srane years in your service. . . 
Pray, be seated, ma'am;" and the vidter 
graciously pointed to a seat by herself. 

" I am in my own house," replied Mrs. 
Herbert, haughtily, and stiU standing as 
stdfBy perpendicular as if ehe had been stone 
small German reigning Bucheas mortally 
afironted by an enormity, which, however, 
no audacious Fran durst commit apon sacred 
and established etiquette. Violet, however, 
very quietly placed a chair for her, bnt at a 
respectful distance &om the oHoman of 
which the uninvited gaest had now taken 
possession ; and Mrs. Herbert, having vindi- 
cated her digni^, or given vent to her disgust 
by gently closing the piano, sat down, 
sayii^, Mgidly — " Whatever n«ee u aij quee- 
Uons yon have to put to me cotteeming my 
late maid I shall behappyto answer, ma'am; 
and aa quickly as may suit you : I am just 
setting off for the country." 

Mrs. Burke Barker, whatever were her secret 
thought^ put a good face on the matter, 
drew up her neck eUghtly, hemmed, and 
said — "I take for granted that the young 
moral character is wholly uuim- 
i!" 

Morals inrolre so many points ; — hi too 
wide for present discussion. But, I pTenine 
that I may safely say, Jenny Jenkins is 
what yon mean by a moral character." 

"Have you, ma'am, been in the halut of 
intrusting her with the key of your jewel- 
case, and with the other valuable property 
connected with her department ! I shonld 
not like to engage a person in whom I conld 
not place the most implicit confidence as to 
my trinkete and valuable laces ; for, to say 
truth, I am the most careless cteature in the 
world myself." 

" You may very safely intrust your famify 
jewels to my late servant," returned Mrs. 
Herbert. "Any oOux inquiry, ma'am?" 
she added, looking to her wattJi ; " 1 am 
rather pressed, I am sorry, for time this 
morning." 

" Dobs she get up small linen well, prayl . . 
Of course I do not expect my own woman 
to have much leisure for such employments; 
but I wish her to be able to know when these 
things are properly done." 

Violet remembered that the derer Polly 
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waa herself ntbet an expert laundieea, at 
leaet at a smart frill or cap, if for herwlf ; 
and, ao far from b^g "a carelen creature," 
tliat fev yonng ladies were either more vain, 
or more tenaoioos of their Birmingfaam- 
moaaic and lackered ornament^ than Hiee 
Cryppea had been. 

"This, fortunately, ie a question whldi 
admits of proof," replied Mrs. Herbert to 
the tibon qnery. " Mn. Charles, my lore, 
be BO good aa ring the bell for Jenkins to 
exhibit her starehery." 

"Not at all, not at all ; pray don't trouble 
the young lady. I am perfectly satisfied. 
Indeed this with me is another qnlta minor 
point. .... Does she dreee hair well, 
and in the newest style ? In short — for I 
delight in frankness, and coming to the 
point — does she thorongUy nnderstand the 
ornamental department of toilet duties ? 
Has she taste, resonree — can the woman, in 
short, what I call, drta a lady f " 

"Jenkins can dress a latfy," replied Hrs. 
Herbert, with empharis on one word which 
annoyed Violet, though It probably fell 
innocuous on the ears ^ Mrs. Burke Barker, 
now wholly occupied with the figure she 
made, and the spirit she displayed ; so that 
Mrs. Herbert's little bit of ddicate irony 
was BO much of a well-bred woman's petty 
spite, mis-spent. Her viater went boldly on — 

"Then she leaUy is a creature one can 
tolerate about one. I am delighted to hear 
it. I hare had three of the dowdies in my 
service within the last rix weeks. I am, I 
own, ridicnlonsly semdtiTe in some matters," 
continued the lady, at last i^^ng, (an example 
which Mrs. Herbert quickly foUowed,) bnt 
stopping shivt to say, — " By the way, does 
she write a tolerably genteel hand. If I re- 
quired her to write a note for me to any thing 
abore my ttadespeople T That fiie works 
well with her needle, I nnderstand ; bnt that 
is quite secondary. The business of my maid 
is to drtta me, not to make my drt»te»s there 
are dressmakers enough in Paris." 

Here again were feminine emphases snnoy- 
ing to Violet, who knew that Mrs. Herbert 
had of late exacted a little work from her 
niaid,howeTer d^rading the practice might be 
considered by fine ladies and their finer maids. 

" The salary has, I understand, not l>een 
illiberal with yon, nia'am, for a person of 
plain education. That too J conrider alto- 
gether unimportant ; nothing can be too mnch 
for a thoroughly qualified person, in whom 
one can place entire confidence," continued 
Mis. Barker, still standing hei gnmnd. " It to 



some seasons rince die has been to Paris; bnt 
she will have that advanti^ tluswinter, which 
we are to spend in the French capital before 
we go to Vienna. Without foreign trarel 
no lady's mud can, in the present state ot 
society, be properly qualified for her dnties." 

" I am no judge," said Mrs. Herbert ; 
signing to Violet to pull the bell. 

Violet was iuToluntarily oontrosting the 
former bold, brisk, prorindal belle, with the 
would-be woman of fashion, — a part which 
Polly, in one sense, performed rery well; 
while the quiet dignity, the balance and re- 
pose of her own manner, more perplexed her 
former acquaintance, who conid soareely 
beliere that the self-possessed and graceful 
young matron before her, was the shy, sen- 
sitlv^ lachrymose mademoiselle — her father's 
pupiL " Order the lady's carriage, Robert," 
said Mrs. Herbert, — compelled to go as near 
to kicking her visiter down stairs, as one tady 
could venture witit another. Mrs. B. B. 
drew up, and did move off, honouring Violet 
in passing with a broad stara. 

It is not easy to say whether her parting 
remarks were Uie natural impulses of a coarse 
mind, or proceeded from pure malice. Mak- 
ing a rapid surrey of the room, she said aloud, 
but as if to herself — " Pretty room, though 
of the smallsst ; nothing to suit me, I think, 
save those vases and the piano ;" and to Mrs. 
Herbert, — ^'I understand yon are selling off 
yonr furniture, ma'am ? There b nothing, I 
am sorry, will suit me, I fear, save, perhaps, 
the instrument. I rather like the tone. It 
is shockingly extravagant in me, no donbt, 
with so many instmments ; but I am tempted 
to become the purcliBser of the semi-grand. 
Pray, do let me have a preference, if possible, 
ma'am ; and I assura you we shall not 
quarrel about the price. ... I wish you 
a very good morning :" and with the slightest 
side curtsy, Mrs. Barker brushed past, leaving 
her victim trembling with Indignant and in- 
sulted feelings. It was the very first time 
that Violet had ever seen Mrs. Herbert's 
sweet, serene, velvety disposition mfBed by 
merely impertinent trifles. Tears sprung 
into hereyea ; — '' Insolent; underbred womanl 
Is this, Violet — is iMii a foretaste of the bitter- 
nesB of poverty !" 

Violet shand these wounded feelings by 
sympathy, if not through her understand- 
ing ; and she might ptolubly have cried for 
company, if Charles, who had overheard the 
whole dialogue, had not advanced from the 
back room, laughing aloud, and broken the 
dismal spell which enwrapped tiie ladies. 
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" Glorious Polly ! — but you gava her M 
good S8 she brought; eli, mother? Who 
could fancy you so satirical and malicious." 
Mrs. Herbert at once checked her dismal 
WKiod, and whispered, " I would not, for 
worlds, let Charles tee that we, silly creatures, 
are not proof agaiost an impertinent woman ! 
How differently men of the world and foolish 
women receive such insect-stings. I nm 
ashamed of myself! The men are wiser in 
their generation." 

Jenkins, to the general joy, in half an hour 
afterwards, made her farewell curtsy, and 
held her cambric to her eyes according to role. 
But not a whieper was extorted from ber 
lady about a certain Cieneva lady's-watch — 
Mrs. Herbert's third best only, as to which 
Jenkins had, for weeks past, giren hints, and 
even made several assumptions. The failure 
of this diplomacy, perhaps, gave Mrs. Jen- 
kins more fortitude to bear the pang of the 
separation, which she had all the morning 
declared would utterly annihilate her : and 
she went off, at last, in visible discontent. 

" There goes a viper and an ingrate," said 
Mrs. Herbert. 

" There goes one of those poor girls, whom 
ladies allcmafely spoil by pernicious indul- 
gence and tyrannical caprice," thought Violet. 
But she had little leisure for these, or even 
pleasanier thoughts ; and, before Herbert 
had retnmed in the evening, having left his 
motlier with her aihng friend at Windsor, 
the whole house was in that lively brisk con- 
fusion which precedes a removal. 

" Marion and I have so contrived it, to 
spare Mrs. Herbert the plague and anxiety 
attending a change of house. When she 
returns next week, it will be a charmbg 
Burpriae to find us all nicely settled. You 
must contrive to fetch her to Chelsea at once, 
under some pretext or other. How much 
needless pain we shall spare her!" 

Herbert warmly approved the scheme ; 
and the diminished household laboured with 
so much seal and alacrity, under the direc- 
tions of Marion, who was accompanied by 
her ordinary staff of cbar-women, porters, 
gardeners, &e. that, in five days, order, com- 
fort, beauty, rose at Clielsea, out of the chaos 
of tables, chairs, and china ware ; and the 
rillalitt was transformed into a domestic 
paradise, at least in the admiring eyes of its 
young mistress. She had even incurred the 
unsanctioned expense of new cliintz furniture 
and light inuslin draperies for Mrs. Herbert's 
little drawing-room ; and there, too, stood the 
Kmi-grand, that kind lady's marriage-gift to 



herself. And near the few plants in the little 
balcony, over the portico, was the pt«t^ 
silver watering modiine, on its light stand. 
Mr. Herbert's books were not yet completely 
arranged in " the study," for he hod not 
been half so industrious as his lady. Nor 
was Violet's tanctaa completed, either in its 
useful or ornamental appointments of poetry 
and preserring-pota, work-bags, portfolios, 
and sEnall household stores ; but all was in 
fair train there : and up-stairs every thing 
was complete. Herbert, though stiU secretly 
awning far too much that power of external 
circumstances, to which early education and 
the entire habits of life systematically subdue 
the weil-l>om English, long before their 
fashionable education is completed by the 
omnipotent usages of London sode^, also 
admired, — but without forgetting the woful 
down/a! in fortune and station which this 
really charming residence ^ust argue to bis 
former associates. He was compelled to feel 
that there were here none of the harsh or re- 
pulsive features of poverty, nor yet any in- 
dication of that penurious, watchful, pinching 
disposition wliich entails incessant care, — and 
which engenders,first,narTowness,and finally, 
meanness of mind : yet this was not May 
Fair ; — it was not the " West End," properly 
so called. 

His wife was still too young and uninformed 
— too new at least to artificial society — to be 
able to comprehend why one suburb of the 
metropolis should not be quit« as good as 
another, if the air were equally pure, and the 
views as open and fine. In her bosom, 

Firetilie, tfa« Aeroic wealth of lull and bowT, 
tiad not yet been forfeited to fashion. 

The uicitnt Engliih donr 
Of Lnward happmeu — 

was still entire in her simple heart. She 
even greatly preferred their present abode 
and locality to the magnificent dwelling!^ 
and dull, aristocratic squares, which she had 
been taught to consider the most enviable of 
residences, without having been spoiled by 
the lessons. Were there not now before her, 
first, the rttvr-^Vhat could replace its absence 
from the landscape? — skies often blue, and 
trees richly green ; comfortable houses ; 
lovely children, and neat nurse-maids ; and 
sometimes smart httle grooms, and nice little 
carriages ; and pleasant, well-dressed people, 
her new neighbours, ladies and gentlemen 
whom she longed to salute, walking out, and 
bringing home books or flowers ; and, in the 
evenings, trails of fragrance from the sur- 
rounding gardens, or swells of music from 
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their nnMen bowerj' bmIs, or from tbe boata 
fammg with gay nstei putiea ; snd Uien 
the moonlight wts bo much brighter and 
wftei lierel 

" Brighter and softer Iwth," said Herbert, 
laughing ; but Violet would not yield the 
point. ^M could Qot just explain it in words, 
but was certain she wu right ; and that not 
the first liOQM in London — not 

QnuideDr*a moat nugtiifiHnt uloon, 

waa equal to their sweet cottage ; and she 
was qnlle sore His. Herbert would feel tlie 

That lady was now to be put to the trial ; 
and when Herbert went to fetch her back, 
he Icept his pTomiae, and seconded Violet's 
innocent stratagem. Yet, as he approached 
the dwelling, he hesitated, and said, — " If, 
dear mother, you shall, as is very natural, 
feel painful cliange, try to disguise it from 
that sweet creature who has so exerted hei^ 
self to contribute to oui satisfaction, and 
who is so innocently Iiappy herself in the 
belief that she has succeeded. We are already 
at home." 

Mre. Herbert, as they left their cheap 
Tehiels, saw, by a glance at the open caae- 
ments, that the house was inhabited, nay, in 
trim order — in gala costume. Plants were 
in the little balcony, nay, even her fovoarite 
fuBchia ; plants in the small, but light and 
aiiy hall, into which the lady of the house 
flew forth to welcome her. The cantion and 
prayer of Uerl>ert had been superfluous : the 
delight of his mother waa genuine, and even 
rapturous. She ran, joyously exclaiming, 
from room to room, following her blithe con- 
dnctoBs, and agun and again embracing her 
as new wonders and delights burst upon 

" How pretty, how sweet, how nice ] such 
a channing size of a room ! my own 

dresung-glas% my easy-chair, my Oh, 

dear Viole^ you have been to me how much 
more kind than Napoleon was gallant to the 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria — restored 
my bedchamber exactly as it was." 

"And transformed yonr home into a fairy 
palace," said Charles. "Let iu cherish a 
good conceit of ourselves and onr belongings ; 
it is one true element of everyday happiness. 
I begin to fancy Violet's Ulliputian palace a 
much prettier reridence than oar old house. 
That was a painted I>edizened actress : this 
is a fresh young Qnaker beauty, all modesty 
and purity, natural lilies and roses." 

" Your comparison is happy, Charles. Yon 

Toi-n. 



beneflcient little fury ! how have you con- 
trived to conjure up such a scene in live short 
days ?" — And Hrs. Herbert playfully pinched 
the ear of her blushing favourite. 

" I don't believe she has slept ten hours 
during them," said Herbert; "nor allowed 
me much more repose. But she had three 
days of the Brownie of Fleet Street, and her 
ragged staff — her Scots, Irish, and Welsh 

" And Charles is so channing a carpenter 
and upholsterer, ma'am I . , . . Now that 
we have dieooTered his genios, eha'n't we 
make him work t He nailed up all those 
cross sticks by himself — those pales to which 
I am training the Indian cresses. They, 
poor dean, are not very rare things, to b« 
sure; bat they are luxuriant and rich — ■ 
beautiful, I think them. For that matter) 
the stars themselves ore not rare, — which is 
just BO much the more delightful, as all the 
world may see and enjoy their beanty." 

" And Violet, with the help, I euspect, of 
Irieh Rachel, late Regent Park housemaid's 
aamatant, now Cheleea brevet cook, has con- 
structed teo-cakee, mother I — no comfortable 
English cottage-home without eaJtei — and 
made coffee, superfine, equal to Parisian, 
which w^ta yon in onr drawing-room ao soon 
as you are un^iawled." 

The ladies went away ; and Violet per- 
formed the functions of Jenkins in that spirit 
of kindness, and anxiety to please and 
oblige, which rendered her offices true service. 
They quickly rejoined Charles ; and were 
renewing mutual congratulations on being 
so delightfully settled, when the gate-bell 
was furionsly rung by a boy, whom Violet, 
who had heedlessly l>een guilty of the in- 
decorum of peeping from behind the window 
draperies, at a first visiter, pronounced — A 
smart tiger. ..." And a handsome cabrio- 
let ! Who can it be, Charles ! There is a 

gentleman jumping out ! I vow ! no, 

it cannot be ; he is plainly, but very hand- 
somely, dressed in black." 

Herbert now came forward ; and the gentle- 
man looked up, smiled to him, and, perceiving 
some shadow of the lady, took off his hat 
and bowed. 

" If it were possible, I should say it was 
Cryppes, but that figure is clean^^haved ; 
he does not squint la it Jack trmutnogrifled, 
— the deformed transformed T But they 
are ushering the figure, whoever he ie, np 
here — tliat won't do ; " and Herbert inter- 
cepted the stranger, whoever he might be, on 
the narrow, but nicely painted and carpeted 
No. 4B. 
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stair, and shoved him into Uie htek crib, 
named hie itodj. 

"Can I belicn my eyw, J&ck! la it 
leallf yon t " 

" Yonr ean will be more aatonnded, my 
bey-~ay> till they tingle, Give ma joy, old 
fellow 1 Yon congratulate ma — rl ocaigratn- 
late yon. My fortune ia mada I and yonn, 
too, Hr. Herbert. • ■ ■ I have not foTgot 
your kindness to me in adrersity. — I can 
BOW fnllf i^ay yon ; but what ia that ? — 
demn snoh paltry repayment. X will make 
your fortnne— I indet upon it, — I have 
got rid of all my embarrasimenta — I hare 
cast my abragh. Faugh I what a time of it 
I bare had for Bome yean— It tuma me 
aick." • 

« And yonr email Timal Imperfeetlon, 
Jaok— your original.— sqnint ^e vulgar 
oallit," 

"Gone, lir, like other anlaanoea,— any 
tfaii^ to be dona or gotten fi^money, — and 
I hare the tin, now, egad, oTet^owing in 
both pooketi ; — nnderwent, three days einoe, 
the opeiation of etrabismni, — Barker tnnatad 
upon it. Ha aaaerta that the aligbtaat oaat 
of the eye girea many an honett man the' 
look of a knaTe :— onany a rogue looka atr^ht 
anongh though. ICine waa very alight — an 
undecided look at time* ) my mother nevet 
eould detect it ; but it might have been 
detrimental to my proepeots, notwithatanding. 
What do yon think of my turn-out t It la 
spiek-apan ; though there waa no time to 
hare itbniltformyaelf. I uU for Hamburg, 
by the ateamer, to-morrow moming. Hey 
for higji fortnne I John Bnll'a land, fare- 
well I But what can I do for yon, Herbert? 
make yonr fortone, if yon will Uaten to 
reaaon and allowme.— Barker would hare 
diaeuadad ma ttwa apeaking to you, nay, 
pnhlbitad ma. I am here on the aly. He 
ia a olerer, a darilieh elerer, but a aelfiih 
fallow ; and Polly, the jade 1 looking hand- 
eomer than ever, klaied and hugged me, and 
all that : — but I hare not forgot their late 
eondnot. * Letten miaoanried,' all my eye ! 
Nor ihonld I have been taken into bvonr, 
unleM they had urgently needed my oo- 
operatjon. The Cryppeaea have anng amall 
In London, I gnaae, rinoa Jack tnmed 
•troUer." 

" Have yon seen Mr. Gryphon 1 " aaked 
Herbert. 

"I have. I got the letter yon were ao 
good aa to leare for ma, and the enelosnra 
too ; that aflUr of the lawnit ia all up. 
My governor haa wtthdnwn hia daim for 



damagea for yonr lady's breadi of 
menti he ia aeusible of your IdndnaM te 
me ; and our family hav« now a nobla gwno 
befora them. Will yon take a hand, uid 
make yonr fortnne 1 I hope you wUL Let 
me persuade you." 

" To engage in the Old Eatabliahed Choreh 
Philanthropic Assurance Company ? " 

" Hang the Chnroh and the Philanthropic 
both ; that's Barker's own go, and a aet of 
fellows, fences, he places about him. Gad ! 
what they must have aaoked by it alnady'^ 
worth ^,000 Bryear, it ia said. But Poll 
would require a third of that for herself." 

" Worth all the Company imoe get their 
clntohes over," letumad Herbert. 

Jack looked np tamtinisingly and ntlinr 
gravely,' — not quite squinting, yet mach 
farther from ordinary direct vision. Tha 
operation for sfraiwMM had either not been 
eompletely effective, or the mnsolee of tlu 
eye were not yet aoouatomed to Uieir reformed 
function*; for, nnlike the unieformed British 
Parliament, they did not " work welL" 
And thsie was some region deeper than tha 
eye in which Jack, with all his levity, feal 
and affected, appeared troubled. 

" I have nothing to do with the Company 
— it has great proapecta — haa revised 
already 1— mine is a quite different qxc 
You remember Count Rodolpho t — Had tha 
Stocks girl manied the Conn^ she would 
have been a lady of title, the gipsy, and 
spared myself and other honwt gentlemen 
all this to do." 

" I lemembtc that adventurer ; what of 
him?" 

"Come, oome, Mr, Herbert— you are a 
man of the world— you understand a thing 
or two — Sodolpbo is a devilish clever fellow, 
though I am not sure but the idea of this 
spec originated in London— wits jump, yon 
know. Onr snivelling govenunenU to pleaae 
WUberforoe and the other old women in 
small-olothes, have abolished latteries ; bat 
the Continent, my boy, the Contiitent ia 
<^ien to Englidi enterprise." 

"And you go to Fianea or Germany to 
organize a grand lottery ? " 

" Ay, and to sell the sbans to honest John 
Bull ; — warm love to fatherland. I reckon 
upon many auch aa my quondam friend the 
little draper, and the slaek'headed, radical 
ironmonger i I take them as a fair sample of 
OUT English customers." 

** A lottery which, whether it ever be 
drawn or not can make littie diSlgrena^ as 
the great priies an likely to be the eonnt's 
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Herino flo«ka, or i 
cutlM in Hnngsiy. 

Jkck mvolnntuilj U)igh«d. SjmptomB 
of levity in rogneiy an someUmM more apt 
to provoko than d«o«nt-Meming hypooriay. 
Herbert angrily exclaimed — ** How haya 
yon preramed to make me the confidant of 
■uoh a TiUanoai iclunie V^ la it not my 
duty to go at once to the Anetrian or French 
BmbaMy, and giTe nioh information as will 
came yon and your oonfedenttea, sbonld yon 
go to these countriM, be wut for life to the 
fortiMi of Spielberg, or the gsUeya, ai yen 
irill riehly deeerre ?" 

Mr. John Qnintin Ciyppee waa taken a 
little aback by the tone Herbert aanimed ; 
only a little. Jack waa not eaiily dlicon- 
oerted by a dietant view of danger ; and far 
fnna pTose to take offence, and firs ap at 
what men uinally regard a« innilte or impu- 
tationa on honour. He langhed without 
much effort ; and then wee at all timea 
hilarity, and e*»n a colour of aincerity, in 
Jaok'a lang^. It was not a hollow chuckle. 

" Came, oom«, my good nr ; no use for 
getting on tiie high ropes about so nmple a 
matter. Yon muat take those who broached 
tiie project for much greater ninmea than 
they will be found, if yon do not gueae that 
they hare foreseen and proTided for ereiy 
dlfflonlty. .You will find that we haVa at 
least the oonnt«nanoe of the mighty genia, 
whom you would alarm reiy needlenly, — 
peihapa a surer hold over 'em. But, 'pon 
honour, all ia bomdfidt, the apec a fur spec, 
and a feasible. All aboTe-board, inviting 
the otoeeat inapection. To-morrow you will 
see us flonrlahing in every morning paper,— 
in •Mne of tham with a delieately-toochsd 
editorial paragraph." 

Herbert, though not yet free of anspldoii, 
fancied he might have been too pndpltate ; 
and, at all events^ it was an affidr In which 
he was not entitled, upon mere sniplolon, to 
intetfei*. 

" This could not have been yonr busiaes* 
with met— To what am I indebted for the 
honour of your vidt 1 " 

" Not a whit else. Do yoti imagine that 
Ihare nogratitndeT— nosense ofMendahipl 
I mean you to take an intereat in this concern, 
and net a f^ cool thouaMids by it It ahall 
cost yen nothing, — no risk, — merely your 
name ; and if the project fall to nalixe great 
profit, you are none the worse. This is but 
a nnall line of buriness for a man of your 
figure and parte," continued Jack, looking 
mnnd Uie hnmble apaitment. " Look to 



Barker and his wife flaring up : — The fry 
of fiddling diplotaate, and the younger brothen 
who were wont to honour myfathaHfl fiddles, 
icea, and champagne, are nothing to them 
now. Barker has abeolntety made a way 

among the oity fellowa, — the capitaliata ; 

they consult him, — ■ they seize hia hinta. It 
must be owned Barker haa a genius for 
finance that astonishea, I^iad coropaniea in 
the Falkland lalanda ; rail-road at the Darien ; 
patent for some entirely new locomotive 
power, which will auperaede ateam alto- 
getlier,— something to be done by electricity) 
— but I am not a man of acienoe." 

" Nor I one of finance ) and eo, Jack, I 
must bid you good by, — wishing yon, in the 
words of the toast of your friend, the Mayo* 

of W , ancceaa in all your intentions — 

provided tiiey be honest." 

" Good Gad ! and is it possible, Mr. Her- 
bert, that a man, I aay it again, of your 
figure and talents, ia, at your age, and with 
your atyliah town habita, to dt down to the 
study of musty law! — In which you may 
succeed, though Barker Bays,it ia mnch more 
likely not,— and oertalnly not for many 
yean ; ~~- 1 have calculated all those ohanoea 
in my time in my own caae." 

" You, Jack 1 " laid Herbert, laughing ; 
" ao you too have dreamed of the Bench and 
Great Seal in your timet" 

"Faugh I don't mention It ^who would 
encounter an old Eldon'a worry and dmdgery, 
even to be as rich aa old Xlldon ? Certainly 
no man of apiiit, who knows life — and love* 
pleasnia. Your charming lady, too, formed 
to adorn the moat brilliant lot " 

" Thank you. Jack :— hut I fear that 
that same laidy, so much obliged by your 
good opinion. Is now waiting for me." Jack 
saw that there was no chance of an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his Improved looks and 
handsome drm to the ladles. The domestio 
privacy of the "bit of a box" was as Jea- 
lonaly guarded by its mastsr, as if it had 
been a palace. Ha rose to go. 

" My governor charged me to kiss her fair 
hand as hie proxy. He means to offer hia 
oongratnlatlons in peteon acme of those 

daya Now that our house has got 

the ann on the wall, his opera has again oome 
uppermost with the old fellow. Yon know 
what a fmatieo It is. He hopes that your 
lady will at least attend the reheateals." 

" My wife muat decide for herself about 
that," replied Herbert, somewhat haughtily. 
And Jack, with affectionate adleua, walked 
of f ewore at hie tiger like a lord— mounted 
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iuB own cab with the air of a muter, mixei 
the niiu and whirled away. 

"Was it indeed Jack CiTppes, Charles ?" 
cried Violet, somewhat excited and curious. 

"The veritable Jack." 

"Well dressed — looking clean, even — 
and a private cabriolet. Wonders never 

" Never in London, while such miracle- 
mongers abound as certain members of that 
gifted foniilj. I heard to-day that Emme- 
Une, the third or fourth girl — the romping 

Uttle thing who, at W , two yeara ago, 

used to provoke us to puiiiBh her with kisses, 
has made a conquest of the grandson and 
heir of the proud old Duke of Plantsgenet. 
His grace will certtunly be fit for a etrut- 
waistcoat if the danghter of a mere Has. 
Doc obtain any chanoa of his duchess's 
coronet 1 " 

" Emmeline ! — She is very young — and 
very wild — but not an iU-hearted little 
thing — a duchess] She was thon^t in 
the family very like the portraits of Hrs. 
Jordan. Li it not strange t" 

" A high destiny prohaUy awaits the te- 
sembtance of poor Mrs. Jordan. The boy, 
her lover, lost both his father and mother 
when a mere child. Hb grand-parents have 
not only spoiled him, but lost hie affections 
in the process. Be was at Eton with a 
private tutor, whose severity finished the 
min. The boy — he is far from a fool, too 
— broke out as wild aa a s^or after a two- 
yean' voyage, yet was captivated — though 
tempted, I believe, as much by Mrs. Barker's 
chickens, jellies, and champagne, as by the 
plump charms of merry little Emmy, — who 
must be endowed with an instinctive cunning 
— and the adroit flattery of Mr. Barker. 
They art a clever fcmily — over-trump the 

. The old Duke has thrown himself 

at the feet of royalty, to prevent the attunt 
of his patridan blood. But, thank Heaven, 
there are no Uttr«i-de-eaehet in England, al- 
though the auons of nobility shonld disgrace 
themselves in the absence of the wholesome 
personal restraint of their fur paiamours." 

"It b wonderful I— did Jack tell yon all 
thb?" 

" Oh, no — Jack does not know himself, I 
dare say, and I forgot to tell hiny — which, 
had I loved mischief, I onght to have done. 
Jack might have spoilt all. The Duke has 
hud violent hands on his hdr jnst now ; but 
unless the lad revolt of himself— which might 
happen if he were prudently managed — my 
life on it, that Hre. Burke Barker, with the 



help of her husband — who of course knows 
no more of any thing of the sort than the babe 
unborn — circumvents Plantageuet, and all 
hb kith, kin, allies, and doers." 

"Emmeline Cryppes perhaps a duchess!" 
again ejaculated Violet ; that little romp, 
whose unkempt curls and rebellious shoulder- 
straps it had so short time since cost her some 
pains to preserve in propriety — that merry- 
eyed, neglected child, who had been left with 
whoever would keep her in the country, until 
her family gained some footing in town. 
Emmeline hod been sent up at last ; and, in 
a turn of good fortune, her brother-in-law, 
Mr. Barker, upon nearly the principle which 
made confessors, nobles, and ministers, throw 
fair alluring objects in the way of Louis XFV. 
or XV., (though here with abictly l»/itii>tat« 
ends,) had made hb wife order her dresses ; 
and he bought her a pony, and sent her 
scampering in all the by-ways roand London, 
attended sometimes by himself, bnt as fre- 
quently by only Mike Twigg, The plan 
succeeded. The wild, pretty giil, fresh as a 
May blossom, and seemingly as innocent, 
caught plenty of admirers ; and her uster 
and brother-in-law knew how to sift the 
enormous quantity of chaff from the few 
grains of matrimonial wheat which they 
speculated on turning to account. It was 
to Barker amazing, how adroitly the untu- 
tored girl took her cue, and performed her 
part, though no direct connselling passed 
between them. He was constrained to feel, 
that there was in Emmeline a more exquisite 
subtilty, a more refined ductility, than in his 
own accomplished lady ; who with much 
more experience, and perhaps natural artifice, 
was more coarsely organized, or had much 
less original sensibility. 

It was a very fortunate drcumstance for 
Mr. Barker, that the yonng gjrl formed at 
once that passionate attachment to her noble 
boy-admirer, which excited both his vanity 
and aflection, and that she made no conceal- 
ment of her transports — hbr Haidee abandon- 
ment. Had the handsome young Earl been 
merely the baker's apprentice, Emmeline 
might not have been quite so eaaly capti- 
vated ; although Barker thonght even this 
degree of folly not impossible in her, and at 
hei age ; for Uiongh she had breathed only 
the sacied atmosphere of England, where such 
lapses seldom occur with tolerably well- 
hrought-np damsels, she was wild, giddy, and 
wilfuL As it was, he and hb wife had a 
delicate game to play, though he hoped they 
were equal to it ; and he feared not even Ui4 
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great Duke with all hia influence, so much 
SB the hud, geiit«el Tulgarity of tba mottier 
of Emmeline, and the appearance and man- 
ners of Jack, vhom, in the critical state of 
matters. Barker was doubly liappy to ship 
off for a time. An afiur, so important in 
its conseqnencea to every member of the 
Talented Family, may be aa well pursued to 
its auspicious close, before retnniUig to the 
humble household at Chelsea. 



CB«PTEIl XX. 

EiKL St. Edward, the yoathful lover, was 
too much absorbed by Us new feelings, to 
temembet that he had himself parents to 
whom he owed suhmission aud duty, much 
less to think that his bewitching and ena- 
moured Emmeline, who could scarcely exist 
out of his arms, had either friend or relative, 
save the delightful woman who compassion- 
ately facilitated tbeir meetings, but who, not- 
withstanding tender pity for her eister, had 
most honourably warned him, that he might 
incur the displeasure of his family by au 
attachment to one below him in station, and 
whose only recommendation was extreme 
sweetness and loveliness, and devoted afiec- 
tion for himself. This was an affair which 
her husband would never forgive her for 
being privy to. Yet — and Mrs. Barker 
covered her tearful eyes with her lac«d cam- 
brio — how could ^e see her dear uster 
pining to death under a hopeless passion! 
Unhappy it was that they had ever met — 
the Fates seemed to rule such things ; yet, 
part they must — though one more solitary 
ride in the shady lane where the stars had 
first ttiTown them together— one more inter- 
view, to sigh forth, in the twilight boudoir, 
the fatal word " which has been and must 

be :" But it must be the very last. The 

young lord was afiected. He, too, began to 
think, that the dire " farewell " must be said. 
The matter was almost overdone, when the 
tears, and sobs, and hysterics of the paseionate 
girl, who was disposed to do any thiiig rather 
than part with either the lover or the lord, 
to whom she wildly clung, restored the equi- 
librium, and carried the day in defiance of 
the high-minded scruples of Mrs. Barker. 

How it happened that her confidential 
maid — the identical Mrs. Jane Jenkins — 
Tentured to forfeit her mistress's protection 
and friendship, and accompany the fugitive 
young lady that same night by a special 
train to the north, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Barker followed, in hot pursuit, by the next 



train, we are unable to say. How, too, for 
the sudden unpremeditated flight, die had 
made certain preparations, must remain a 
mystery ; though it is certain that the young 
bride did not assume the white rilk and pink 
roses provided, and in which, to her bride- 
groom, she looked so faacinadng, until the 
obliging blacksmith had fairly riveted the 
hymeneal fetters, exactly four hours before 
Hr. and Mrs. Barker appeared. Their pur- 
suit could not well have been closer, as some 
of tile newspapers took pains to explain, 
because, the young couple had unfortunately 
got the start by a special train. The Eton 
tutor, and the Ihtke's solicitor, Mr. Gryphon, 
were four hours later still ; and the young 
couple had retired to their chamber, which 
it was not deemed adrisable to invade. 

And now, what was done could not be un- 
done. Mr. Barker, like an honourable man, 
bad himself, before leaving London, sent 
intelligence to Plantagenet House. He was 
at first savage, and warmly reproached the 
young lord ; but the honour of his dster and 
his family required that the marriage should 
now be completed with as little delay as 
possible ; and some Bishop finish what the 
blacksmith had ea hopefully b^un. In the 
meanwhile, he and his wife returned to town, 
as did the Duke's ageuta,unable to withdraw 
the enamoured boy of eighteen from his still 
younger bride ; and, perhaps, fancying that 
it was best to let him cool at bis leisure. 
They, indeed, feared that hie escape was now 
impossible, though afraid to say tikis to their 
principal. They left the young pair so much 
absorbed in hymeneal bliss, tiiat the husband, 
for a time, forgot how very unsuitable and 
degrading an alliance he had contracted, and, 
what was more surprising, the wife so much 
in love, that she forgot she had married a 
nobleman, and might live to be a Duchess. 
Her charming Albert was tax far handsomer 
than Tom, Mr. Stocks' handsome groom at 

W , who had first taught ber to ride, 

and to love also, though this waa a secret 
Emmeline had kept from all the world, even 
from her uster ; as Tom, though he had 
promised to write to her in London, had not 
kept his word. This neglect had vexed her 
for a few seconds each day of a week, but 
was all so much the better now. What 
would Tom think when he heard she had 
married a lord — whom she loved ten thousand 
times more than ever she did him — whom, 
she rather thought, she had never cared 
much for after all ; for now Mrs. Barker said 
to those who flocked to her on her return to 
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town, to learn all the partiaulan, ** Thein 
wa» such loTO — »uoh enraptored fondness — 
Teiy improper, no doubt, and exceedingly to 
be regretted — as taappinesa seldom attended 
such alliances, especially to the lady. — But 
nich lore I Barker himself," she ramarlted, 
'* severe and displeased as he was with Emmy, 
as well as nith Lord St. Edward, Barker 
says it ia mora like vhst one reads of in 
Shakepere, or the poet* of Italy, than English 
marriage. And Barker remembering pas- 
sages in hie own boyhood, had certainly said 
to his wife, " How bleat the fools are I Could 
it but las^ I should ahnost envy the young 
lord, that he has got onr pretty amorous 
Cinderella, and escaped some one ^ the high- 
blooded damee and damsels tliat wonld have 
been muKenvring for him, or for his estates 
and ooionet^ as soon as he bad fairly left 
school. Can she keep him, now that she has 
got him 7 But that is her look-out — and 
partly onifl. I have little faith In Emmeline's 
discretion ; and to talk of the prineiplm of a 
woman — of a girl at her age I I look to you 
for the safety of your sister. I am sum- 
moned to the Duke to-day ; but all the dukes 
in Christendom cannot unmarry Emmy. 
There will be other snares lud for her ; but, 
if she have sense, we can cope with them, and 
love will, at least at the outset, be her safe- 

The enraged duke wonld listen to no 
measures for the completion of the union, by 
a repetition of the marriage ceremony in 
Elngland, even when Barker insinuated that 
a future Duke of Plantagenet might be bom 
with a stigma, nnless the Scottish marriage 
was sanctioned by English law, which, as 
Lord St. Edward was under age, was impos- 
sible, without his grandfather's consent. 
But the duke would have paid any sum to 
the girl, or her family, to quash her claims. 
Barker was an honoorable man ; and nothing 
of the tdnd would be listened to. The idea 
was insulting. His wife, when she heard of 
this proposal, was by no means so sure. 

In the meanwhUe, the young pair returned 
to town ; and, as Mr. Barker found it both 
impolitic and inconvenient to receive them ; 
and as the gates of Plantagenet House were 
rigidly closed, they and Mrs. Jenkins, a 
greater woman than ever, found a temporary 
home in a fashionable hotel, where their 
childish fondness, and more childish quarrels, 
and immense consumption of confectionary, 
afforded great amusement to the other in- 
mates, and to the servants irfthe establishment. 
More than once during the second honeymoon. 



Hra. Barker had been called In to make up 
the peace t ^^ she uniformly took the part 
of the aggrievad husband. The merita of the 
cases of matrimonial grievance it was, indeed, 
not very easy at all times to oompiehend, 
beyond the fact, that *'£mmelina was so 
saucy and teasing," and "Albert was §0 
orosB." 

Not onoe in all this time had Mrs. Barkar 
permitted her father and -tnothar to embraea 
and congratulate theii most fortnnate child. 
There was time enough for that after the 
marriage ceremony had been repeated ; and 
Professor Cryppes bad bacoma thoroughly 
acquainted wi^ the Plantagenet peeiage in 
its remoteet periods, and through all it* 
minnta ramifications, long btfore he had 
made the personal acquaintance of his noble 
son-in-law. One day, however, that the 
young loni had gone with Hr. Barker to 
Ascot, Mrs. Barker carried her uster to see 
her parents, who received her with pride and 
joy ; though Mrs. Cryppes soon remarked, 
that " it did her little good to have a lord 
for a eon, if they were never to enter hi* 
door ; nor she nor hers, save the Barken, be 
one farthing the better for him." The better^ 
bred Professor hoped, as soon as prudence 
would permit, he might hare th« honour of 
paying his respects to Earl St. Edward, 
whose mother had been a pnpll of his at 
Windsor, where both she and her eonsin. 
Lady Laura Temple, had lived with Ihdr 
grandmother, the Duohess-dowagei of Diaw- 

« Then that daughter of the Earl of Tai- 
bert must have been as old as St. Edward's 
mother — far too ancient for Sir Gieorge Iiee^" 
said Urs. Barker, who had been for some 
time appropriating the barauet as a oavalier, 
more elosely than her sharp-witted mother 
altogether approved, " Is yonr old appren- 
tice, Charles Herbert's wife, also connected 
with the St. Edward family!" 

" No ; with the Tarberts only." And 
the Professor began to instruct the young 
countess in her noble &mily' eonnexiona, 
which Emmy declared puziled her woree 
than counterpoint ; and hastily inquired 
about the said apprentice. Mademoiselle 
Violette. 

" And she married that oharmii^ man we 
used to have such famous romps with at 

W , when I was a chit I Where do they 

live 1 I shall certainly go and visit them, 
and have them to dine with ns. Hadonoi- 
selle was so kind to me, when yon, ma mm a, 
need to be cross and box my ears I I liked 
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hawynwih. 6ha tlioaghtmepnttjtheii, 
ud nude np one of her pink Fraioh dresKi 
into k bftll-frock for me, wlien I wee ft dowdy 
thing »t the d&ndug-Khool. — Were not my 
broken, J&ck and Ned, in love with herl" 

"Pretty remlnlsoenoe foi « oonnteM," i^d 
Hn. Buker. " Fie, Eromeline I we you 
not luhuaed of yourself, ftfter the mat^ I 
hftre teonivd for you ? " 

" Ls 1 YoH aecnnd for me, Polly ! How 
can yon uy w 1 Huoh obliged to you, in- 
indeed, Mra. Barker. Did not St. Edward 
fall In love with me at the riding-school I . 
.... But I will go to aee Hn. Charles 
Herbert, and take my hnaband too, — I am 
determined on that. She has got a charm- 
ing hnsband, bat she has not got an Earl, 
though." 

" Yon little fool I I wish you would take 
pattern by her la el^nnce and propriety of 



"I am a oountese any way," tetomed 
Enuneline, pouting and hitching up the 
■houldei-rtiap in the old fashion — though 
her dieeses were now of a fit to remain 
quietly upon her, had she been so inclined. 

"Something must be done to complete 
EmmeUne's education, papa, " said Mrs. 
Baricer. "Barker says that ereiy tme, even 
St Edward, will, by and by, remark htr 
defldendes, and want of rrfefw. She ought, 
at the least, to spend a few hours every 
morning at my house, where there is no 
necessity for her masters knowing who or 
what she fs." 

" Will she, though t ** mtumcd the young 
oonntess, saudly. " No, Polly ; it Is about 
time to give np lenans when one marries." 

" Barker has been seriously thinking, 
father," oontlnned Barker's lady, paying no 
more attention to her sister than ^ die were 
a Ut of wax in her hands, " that if we were 
to engage Herberts vifb to attend Emmeline, 
In my house, and under my eye, for a few 
honn a-day, while St. Edmrd ridea out, we 
could not form a better or quieter arrange- 
ment : and useftil to Herbert too, poor fel- 
low, in Us poor circumstances. Beridea 
singing, Violet could give the countess in- 
struction on many usefiil points that I have 
no leisure to impart. . . The us^es 

of society — matters of etiquette, I must my- 
self attend to." 

" Spoken like yourself, my ever dear, ever 
talented child! — beneftictieM and ornament 
of your family," rstnmed the proud Professor, 
In his gtandest manner, rising from his chair 
to hifl tiptoes, "Hy angel countess, you 
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mn«t listen to 
taleotMl brother, who have your honour and 
interest so mueh at heart. Lovely and gifted 
as you are by Nature, my darling child, 
education and polish mast still farther fit 
you to graoe your atiawberry leaves, and 
prove, as you must do, one of the brlghtaat 
omamtnts at the future oout of Vlotoria 
the First." 

" I am determined to be preient«d at eonrt 
the same day with the other brides ; bat St. 
Edward can't tlilnk yet who Is to present 
me— not Polly, it seems, would be received, 
for ae fine and clever a lady as she fancies 
hervelf; setting herself above every on^ 
and always taking Alberts part against me. 
I always liked Susan better than Polly." 
This last was a whisper to papa. 

Mra. Barker had, for some time, perceived, 
that it was to be no easy task to manage the 
petted, spoiled, wayward countess. In her, 
the qnick natural parts whieh distinguished 
all the family, high animal spirits, a viva- 
cious good-naturad vanity, and a singular 
mixture of shrewdness (some would have 
said cunning) and simplicity, formed, with 
warmth of affeetion, the basis of a ebaracter 
which, nnder skilfol and kind management, 
might have been moulded to worth and 
grace ; though now, to appearance, Emme- 
line'e ruin, as a moral being, was beyond 
prevention. Even In her effervescent tumul- 
tuous feelings far her husband, there was 
little of that saving grace, to a veiy young 
woman still without regulating principle or 
restraining Judgment — love. The fondness 
with which Ejnmeline alternately ehamiGd 
and annoyed her young lord, scarcely deserved 
that sacred name. Respect for Mr. Barker 
was another restraining, if not wholesome, 
influence. Kind and conciliating as were 
his manners at all times to the pretty ani- 
mated puppet that he had played A>r his 
own purposes, she feared, and, in some 
measure, loved him ; and she entertained 
the instinctive ai^ction felt by all his chil- 
dren for the courteous and Indulgent Profes- 
sor, whose very flatteries of his family were 
sincere. Save those feelings, the young coun- 
tess was far above all tiie ordinary influenoes 
and restraints of the <^>inions and customs 
which regulate the conduct of women. She 
had, indeed, never been under them ; having 
passed at once from the school-child to the 
ennobled matron. On this subject, Ur. 
Barker had that morning held a serious con- 
versation with his wife. Emmeline bad 
been piquing the vanity, If not awakening 
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the jealoiuy, of her young lord, by certain 
romping flutationa with, happily not one, 
but thrae or fouc htuaar otScers living at the 
tame hotel : and Mrs. Barker hud chided in 
vain, Emmeline quickly retorting upon her 
ber own flirtations. Barker had perceived 
Lord St. Edward's sullenness. The young 
husband was too proud to complain ; and 
though Barker again »BW the amuung couple, 
on the same evening, lolling on the same 
sofa, and eating at the same pine-apple, he 
was far from being satisfied. " A connexion 
which Becnres to Emmeline a station and 
canseqnenoe no one durst have dreamed of," 
he BMd to his wife ; "and which ought to be 
of inconceivable advantage to us and the 
whole family, may terminate in disappoint- 
ment and disgrace If your 

lister cannot be taught discretion, grinded 
into the observance of propriety, St. Edward 
will revolt. Pastdou is at present his pre- 
servative, and her safety ; bat there will be 
sudden and violent reaction ; the blood of 
Plantagenet will assert itself. He was bora 
and nursed a high aiiatocrat. He will not 
long forget what he has forfeited by hie rash 
marriage, unless his wife retain that influence 
over' his mind, as well as hie affections, which 
only mind and affection, ay, and unbonnded 
complaisance, good tact, and a Uttle of her 
sex's ^neMe, can enable her to retain." 

" Wliere, Barker, are you to look for all 
this nonsense in Emmy t" replied Mrs. Bar- 
ker, peevishly. "She is a pretty, saucy, 
spoiled child, but she ie StEdward's wife ; and 
he is a young man, and very much in love." 

Mr. Burke Barker did not deign to reply. 
On this occasion, as on many othen, hie 
spirited lady did not always, perhaps, ^uite 
understand him ; and he found it more con- 
venient to issue his commands, and exact 
obedience, than to reason with her. 

"Emmeline seems to have an affectionate 
recollection of Violet," aaid he ; " and if she, 
Mrs. Charles Herbert I mean, can be induced 
to spend a few hoars a-day with her — to be 
in a sort domesticated witii ber ; — in short, 
I conceive that the indirect inflnence of 
Violet's character may have even happier 
consequences on the foolish child, than any 
direct lessona she could receive. The mother- 
in-law, also, the elder Mrs. Herbert, ia a 
woman of pleasant and graceful manners, 
and &miliar with society, — in short, both 
are very much the sort of persons Emmeline 
requires. ... As Herbert spends five 
pajrs of the week in chambers, tliey must 
have abundant leisure for the office for which 



you have no Iwne," Barker politely, said, 
" and for which it would be imposuble to 
requite them adequately 1 " 

" Pooh ! -~ With money that part of it 
may be managed; — and to-daj I shall 
sound EmmeUne ; the main difficulty lies 
with her ; obstinate, ungrateful Ihiiig, as 

We have seen the result of this sonnding. 
The rustic countess was e^er to renew her 
acquaintance with the gentle and sympathii- 
ing "Mademoiselle," whose kindueaa and 
indulgence had left so grateful an impression 
on her heart ; but she would be no one's 
pupil : — had she married an eari to be 
sent to school ? 

" Then, Emnveline^ since you are so i 
rous to renew jonr acquaintance with Vio- 
lette, suppose we and papa take a drive to 
the ont-of-the- way place at which she lives!" 

" Charming ! " cried the conntesa, ^ring- 
ing to her feet, and dancing round. " I 
never see nobody, — I had more friends, and 

more fun at W than since I havy been 

in London, and mairied ; — but I have n 
got my cameo bracelete — I should like 
wear my cameo bracelets when I visit Uis. 
Charles Herbert ; and I wish I had » 
nice present to make her — she was very good 
ta me, — that girl was indeed, papa." 

" Bewitching creature," returned the Pro- 
fessor, " who would not be good to yon, my 
angel,— doat on yonJ" 

" You were always mamma's pti, my own 
Emmeline," sud Mrs. Cryppes, quite blandly, 
and in unwonted whining tones. 

" Was I, mamma ? — humph ! Order : 
carriage, papa. I think you and I shall go 
alone, and Polly can follow us, if she wi^ 
it, in her own. Two carriages following look 
so dashing." 

" I on^t also te accompany you," said 
Mrs. Cryppes, '< and wi^ Mrs. Charles Her- 
bert joy. It is not right to neglect them, 
poor tUngs, How that they have fallen into 
misfortune." 

" Another day, mother," said Mrs. Barker, 
decidedly, " will serve your purpose, and 
you shall go in my carriage, Emmeline,— 
cannot have St. Eidward's arms blazoning ait 
obscure cottage-door, in an unfashionable 
quarter." The countess already comprehend- 
ed this grand difficulty, and gave way, though 
she still regretted the want of her bracelete ; 
and while she tan out to set her bonnet and 
prepare for her drive, and the Professor 
collecled the MS. munc of that darling opera 
in which " Mademoiselle " was to have been 
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prima donna, and whioh was even dearer to 
his heart and vanity than his noble daughter, 
Mre, Barker and her mother were left alone. 
" Why maj I not accompsny the coun- 
tesfl, my own child, ma'am t " aaXd Mn. 
Cryppes, eharply. " Do you and your hus- 
band, Mrs. IbiTker, intend to estrange the 
ol^ctions of my daughter from roe ^ Da you 
mean to monopolize her and her husband 
wholly to yourselves, pray ? If your father 
had the spirit of a mite he would put an end 
to this, and go at once with me to the Eari, 
telling him who we are. Emmeline is hia 
wife, I fancy, and our own floah and blood — 
somewhat nearer to her and him than yon 
and your hnabMid, Mrs. Barker. And I 
fancy he can do something for us, if he like 
— and for my son Jack, too, — which it more 
than ever you have done, Mrs. Barker, rich 
as it is said your huaband is getting in 
way or other." 

These reproaches were not merely 
seasonable, — they were false and unjust ; for 
Barker had been really liberal to his father- 
in-law — more so, indeed, tlian the increaaing 
expenditure of his own extravagant house- 
hold, in the opinion of his lady, justified.' 
Among Barker's secret disgusts with his wife, 
was that intense selfishness which closed her 
heart even to her father and mother ; and he 
had often personally atoned for this vice, or 
fault, by contributing' liberally to their com- 
fortable immediate subsistence, and to getting 
forward the family. 

" You, at least, have no cause to reproach 
my husband, ma'am," siud Mrs. Barker, 
reddening. 

" I do not reproach lum, roa'am. I ad- 
mire particularly his patience with his wife, 
with your extravagance, — and yonr free, 
your over-free, conduct. Mis. Barker, which 
b secretly cutting your poor fathat to the 
heart. Your mother, whom you despise, 
ma'am,' never was so fine a lady as you, 
psriiaps ; never had lords and baronets 
dangling after her; bnt she always main- 
tfuned an irreproachable and an nnsuspected 
character, Mrs. Barker." 

Mra. Barker was furious ; her large, bold, 
black eyes absolutely glared on her mother ; 
but boQt ladies had discretion ; and the 
apprehended return of the Professor with 
his huge roll of music, and of the little 
eonntesB, bridled in those npbiaidiug tempers, 
to give vent to which was, with both, occa- 
sionally a private indulgence. Mrs. Cryppes 
was, indeed, senvble that she had gone too 
far ; and in a mollified tone she said, " You 



must know, Polly, that no one has your 
interest more at heart than yonr mother. 
The attentions and fiatteries of fine gentle- 
men are all very well for a time ; but if a 
woman forget hereelf and is exposed, what 
becomes of her ? Despised, dit^^aced, poor 
— and you have no settlement. I trust to 
your own good sense ; but clever, proud 
men, like Barker, are not to tamper with. . , 
My other son-in-law, the Earl, is much 
younger, and probably good-natured ; though 
for any advantage the match promises to 
your father and me, or to my son Jack, save 
that blonde cap and satin dress you tell me 
Emmy sent me. .... Old Coutts, I have 
always understood, settled a thousand a-year 
on hb wife's mother ; and Hsrriette Mellon 
was only the natural child of a low, vulgar 
Irishwoman ; whereas my daughter b the 
lawful child of respectable and educated 
parents. When the Earl of Dosbaway took 
Hiss Prancer off the York stage, he at once 
settled seven hundred a-year on her parents ; 
and they were poor creatures, who kept a 
hedge ale-hou9e somewhere. But she insisted 
on it ; and the sooner such arrangements are 
concluded after marriage the better ; strike 
while the iron is hot." 

"Would you but have a little patienee, 
mother," said FoUy ; for her mother was 
coming it too strong even for her. " Would 
you but have a little patience, till Mr. Barker 
can properly arrange it all. You cannot 
complain of his want of attention to whatever 
may make papa and yourself reqiectable in 
society. Look at your handsome lodgings, 
elegant dress, and to every comfort you 
enjoy. How different from the old times of 

wretched W 1 such a brilliant career 

opening to your children ! every member of 
the family, now that Jack is provided for, 
so happy and prosperous ! " 

" True, true, thank God, FoUy ; but how 
long will it last t I shall never be at rest 
till Ukis young Earl settle something handsome 
on me, which I am sure is his duty to his 
wife's mother." 

" All in good time, dear mamma. The 
Earl la still a boy, and in the meanwhile a 
very poor one. You are not aware of the 
obstacles Arewn in our way by the perversity 
of his tyrauuical grandfather ; but I am sura 
he is generous, if Emmy can only be prudent, 
and papa and you keep in the background a 
few weeks longer. Lord St. Edward fancies 

£)n out of town, if he thinks of you at all. 
ut here comes my father. .... Ah, 
papa, almost tired wuUog for you — so 
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nnlika .^mn* eonaUnt politenem, wfaiob, In all 
tampen, never foils." 

If thie waa meant for ui Innuendo, Mrs. 
Ci^ppea took no notice of it. She fondly 
Uid t>aok the Inmriuit oorla vrMoh cliiatei«d 
OTer the brow of her yonngett daughter, for 
whom elie at that moment ezperienoe<l those 
mktemAl emotlone, or yearning she-bear 
instinet^ forgotten dnce alie lisd held her ui 
Infimt to lier boaom. 

" Hy lovely EnuneUne 1 how beautiful 
you are I and always were ; nay, I must 
kies you again. '^Hieii am I next to see 
my darling child ; and the dear Eari, who is 
•P handsome, and loves my child so fondly — 
when are we to hare the delight of seeing yon 
together, my angel ; for St. Edward is already 
U dear to me u my flret-bom eon I " 

"Ah, my poor brother Jack !" s^d the 
tittle oonntesi, gently repelling the overdone 
oareasea of the motlUr ehe bad never bean 
able to love, and whoee tardy demonstrations 
of a&eotion were now npnlaive. " He was 
each a funny fellow with his wry noee ) 
And he did Punch bo cleverly I Jack was 
good to me, though. Always, I remember, 
when he had money, he bought me something. 
Come along, Polly — yoor ringlete are well 
enongh, I am erne, for so old a lady. Si 
Edward at first fancied me liar danghtei 
mamma, at the riding-school ! " 

" Impertinenee ! a conntess Indeed ! You 
are fitter by manners for the wife of a ^p^." 

Emmeline only laughed, delighted to hare 
provoked her patronizing nster; and, taking 
her fathei'a arm, giddily whirled him down 
st^ie — the mother foUowing. 

" Stay, countMS I my angel ! indeed, I 
cannot part with my countess till I know 
when I am to see her ag^n ; " and Mrs. 
Cryppes inflicted more motherly kines on 
the dieeks of her treasure. "Hy deaieet 
love to the Eail." 

"How very Idnd mamma has grown," 
nii the shrewd and dutiful littlo countess. 
"How mnch she has always loved me — 
only I never found it out before. Yon, to 
be sure. Poll,'— or was It mammat — aeut 
me down an old green silk dress to make a 
frock when yon married, and when poor 

Susan and I wet« scuttling about W , 

with whoever woold keep ns for a few more 
weeks. I was very glad when Susan married 
though, jnst when the Stocks of the Grove 
were obliged to tnm me off, because Jack 
and yon ran away with their relation. Hiss 
Jnliaua. Snebn's husband has but two 
pounds a-week firom yonr old admirer, Ben- 



jamin t bnt they were u many and happy, 
and so waa I, in my tittle truekl»-be<l In 
Susan's garret, till yon grand folks In Iiondon 
were good enongh to remember me " 

"How inconsiderately you talk, Emmeline ; 
if you knew half the difficultiM your pannta 
have had to enoounter in London, you would 
not think yourself warranted to blame the 
seeming negleot of you for a time." 

" I do not blame, — I was very happy. — 
I had lovers then, too, plenty of them,— and 
poor Susan was always — though she sodded 
me for being giddy — so really kind." 

" Do not mention or think of that mthappy 
connexion, Emmy i If you would not dlsgiaoe 
us altogether :— above all, never let the Bui 
hear of that unhappy creatnra,— dat«r, I 
cannot call her." 

" Snsuk t <v sister, Susan 1 Snn, P<^y, 
you do not know what you are saying 1 — 
Susan's was a love-match just like mine ; 
and her husband and she are very happy and 
merry, and never quarrel. I had a letter 
from poor Susan this morning ; and mean to 
make my husband do sometUng for them." 

" You I yon oorreepoud with thoee people 
unknown to us. Oh, papa, will you show 
Emmeline herfbllyt She will ruin herself and 
us one way or other, — that is predestined J" 

" Hy angel," inteipoeed the ProfeMor, 
who hki listened nneomfortably, and was 
rather at a loss as to the duty expected from 
him, though sharing In bis eldert dan^lei's 
alanuB ; " your chaiming rimpliidty,— your 
youthful Innocence, my lovely Emmdine, 
render yon somewhat uivBt to judge ttwyour- 
self in certain matters. Upon your love and 
obedience, my anget, I entreat you to consult 
and walk by the advice of your dear idstar ; 
a lady who knows the world thoroughly— a 
woman of the soundest judgment, occnpylng 
a higli station in the society she adorns." 

The countess was mnch in the mood of 
saying " Fudge ; " but she loved, and, in » 
way, respected her father ; eo she merely 
hitched tier shouldeA^trap. 

Mrs. Bnrice Barker had always eo much 
to explain. "Emmeline, my love," she said, 
"you say I have been taken for yonr mother; 
and fashionable hours and hot rooms, — per- 
haps, too, family anxieties— have told on 
me ; bnt when I come to visit you at Plaft- 
tageuet Court, the pure ur of that princely 
place, and the kindness of its misbeas and 
that of my lord, will make me young again : 
a fi>nd mother's feeling for you I do claira." 

" I shall be so happy to see you, slater, — 
and my brother Barker, — and you, papa,— 
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tai mamma too," iiit«mipt«d the generotu 
pKtronuing oovnteas, whom vuiity warmed 
intokindneM; "but the Duke most die firat, 
yon know; — and he la dxtj-flve, papa. 
Howveiyoldl he eotely can't live Teiy long 
now." 

"I adore. yonr delightful frankness, my 
angel ; bnt my Emmy, you miut use a little 
mow caution " 

" 0, papa, never fear me," Interrupted the 
lively oonnten ; " I am «o ewming some- 
tlmei ; Folly fimcles no one can lie clUUiing 
but herwlf, — but I " 

" Hush ! you ^ddy thing," uid Mra. 
Barker, " cunning neither of u« are ; artifice 
la not a characteilatic of our family ; but In 
thal^ delicate addrees M eiaenUai to every one 
living In eoclety, but upeclaily to thoae 
having your nice part to play, you are etUl 
■adly deficient. I wai going to eay, 'Emme- 
line, that whether t look to be yoor motlier 
or not, I have a fond mother's feelings for 
you, and yonr happiness at heart above 
every thing." 

" Weil, well, Polly, I alia'n't be saucy 
again,— kisi and be friends,— I dare say 
yon like me." 

" Let me see then how like a lady yon 
will conduct younelf with Mrs. Herbert 
That is their house now, poor things I Bnt 
we must make aliowances." 

Before Mrs. Barker and the Countess St. 
Edward alighted with theb father at the 
humble gateway of the villaUn, we shall 
take leave for a moment to look within, and 
see how this " nnf ortnnate family," as all 
the world and their fHends called Uiem, are 
prospering. 



CHARIBXXl. 

Thk Herberts had now for above three 
months been denizens of the Chelsea box ; 
Herbert meanwtiUe steadily pursuing the 
studies connected with Ills Intended profession 
for five-and-a-half days in the week, and 
joining the fair part of Ills family early on 
Saturdays, when the happlnesa of a life seemed 
concentrated into two bright days. The 
arrangement had In prospect been palnftal to 
each of the three, though none of them had 
openly grumbled ; for this sacrifice was part 
of the reasonable price of future happliwss ; 
nay, in the elastic mind of Violet, regret had 
quickly risen to hope. "Since Hr. Giyphon 
says so, who is so senrible, and so ftlen^y — " 
She hesitated. "And yon will come so early 
on Saturday afternoons t— and periiaps I 



may tempt Mrs. Herbert to walk a short way 
wlUi me to meet you." 

" And periiape I may tw tempted to make 
a run out for a breath of pure air, and to 
bask myself in my mother's smiles and yours 
on some inteimediato day of the week." 

"That would be ench pleaaure,— If Mr. 
Gryphon thought It right I — or perhaps 
whether he did or not, — he Is an old gentle- 
man and never was married." 

"And the moat absolnte fellow in the 
world, — with him no make-believe law 
students, no macadamised or royal road to 
the woolsack, — tough work — hanl and long 
^but in my case so mncb to sweeten It ! " 

"Bntyon may surely, when yon close yonr 
book^ writo a little note every night, just to 
say you are well, and love ua — and good-by 
till Saturday. How I shall long for that 
day!" 

" And I more — and perhaps be miserable 
from idle apprehensions. Yet bow gladly, 
a year since, would 1 have compounded for 
this free and liappy, and confiding, if limited, 
enjoyrqent of your society ; " and as be 
preseed her to his lireast, repining was con- 
verted into cheerful thankfulness. 

Yet the first week appeared very long to 
every one, though lightened by £be Intor- 
diange of several notes, sometimes on pretence 
of business ; and at length the rapturous 
le-nnions of Saturday and Sunday seemed 
cheaply purchased by the previous self- 
denial of Uie week ; and enjoyment sweetened 
by toil, and sanctioned by self-approving 
conscience, possessed double zest. 

It was, we are sorry to say, somewhat 
difficult ft>r Mrs. Herbert to persuade Charies 
to lose, as be irreverently said, so much of 
his precious day In listening to some long 
hum-drum sermon, or suffering Us wife to 
do so ; yet he appeared at the church of his 
new neighbours, and found the sermon not 
so very hum-drum as he had antldpatad ; 
and, as he walked home between the two 
ladles, whose appearance attracted no small 
portion of curiosity and admiration, he ex- 
perienced somewhat of the complacent emo- 
tions of a fami^f-m"** — of one who had 
given hoetagee to society, and who thence 
ascribed more importance to Its opinions, and 
waa more entitled to, and tenadone of, its 

The history of the new flunlly was soon 
understood in Its outline. A lately-married 
couple, and a lady-like mother — probably 
the wife's mother— reduced In fortune, but 
still In leepectable circnmstanceB ; lived very 
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quietly ; but were eoiaetiines visited by car- 
riage-people ; and paid every thing ready 
mooey. Birds of the air, or those who in 
great towus supply their place, serranta, 
cliarwomen, and milkmen, carried round 
auch matters; and none of them lesaened 
the interest and favourable opinion created 
by the appearance of the strangei^ Though 
Mrs. Herl>ert bad used a litUe gentle per- 
suasion to make her son not " Leave the parson 
in the lurch, and slip away with Sally," she 
only smiled when, toao voce, over their dessert 
of late gooseberries, and early plums from 
their own garden-wall, he chanted this old 
ditty in Violet's ear — 

» Of b11 tbs d>T> tl"t "* in ^* *»>^< 

1 deftrLy loTB but on* daj — 
And thiit''i tba di)' thM com« b«l«ixt 

Tho Satuidij imd Uoaixj, 
For tfaen I \a drait in *11 mv but. 

To vilk >bKHd vith Skllj; 
O I lb* *• tba duling «f mjliaut, 

And iha lii«s in our ill^." 

" Hotlier — Violet my tieteting," said 
Herbert, in tile gayest spirita, "a new life 
opens up to oa. We begin to discorer in 
what the pleasures of the poor consist ; and 
this of die Sunday rest is saiely among the 
most exqniute. There is no real Sabbath 
for the rich and idle. This la almost my 
first true Sunday. — Mother, let me fill np 
your glass ; suKly you, whom the doctor 
used to allow two-and-a-half glasses of sherry 
every day at dinner, may still take tvo on 
Sunday." 

" I shall do any thing you please, Charlee ; 
but pray do not sing quite so loud. The 
new housem^d is a Scots girl, and a very 
nice one, whom good Mrs. Linton has found 

"And therefore must hare some sentiment 
— some poetry in her, and so will forgive 
my involuntary Sabbath breach." 

" Thank you, in name of ray ancestral 
country," said Violet ; "but how come the 
ScoU by it % " 

" Probably because they are not, like my 
countrymen, better fed than taught ; because, 
instead of fat bacon and dough bullets, they 
have songs, tales, and ballads for their sole 
second course^ — instead of the Sunday pnd- 
ding, merely intellectual fare ; and not 
trcubUng themselves too much about shoe- 
ties, close shaving, and patent blacking, have 
leisure for higher imaginings." 

" I can scarce, however, thank you, Charles, 
for your reasons why England has never 
t^own one finer sample of the brotheihood of 
Bums. But now that Mrs. Herbert has left 



ns, do you not think she is looking quite 
charming? so much more alacrity of spirits 
and movement about her ; and strength will 
come. She can now walk a mile without mnch 
fatigue. She has gone down stairs to super- 
intend the Scottish girl — she b a tomtit, tontie, 
goidtn-lioired Itutie, is she not 1 — in preparing 
your cofiee, which she has been teaching her 
all the week ; and so pleased Mrs. Herbert 
seems with every little household duty ! She 
is quite of those women — the most charming 
of all — whose happy destiny is to pihiuter to 
those they love ; and it seems only now that 
she has discovered her true vocation." 

This languid lady had, indeed, by the 
spiriting of her more energetic youthful com- 
panion, soon discovered that she was both 
equal to, and fit for, more important duties 
than suffering herself to be dressed, tending 
exotic plants, and doing very small quantities 
of very delicate needlework, to the injury 
of her soft eyes ; but neither were Uiese 
pretty avocations abandoned. Mrs. Herbert 
was, by natural taste and English training, 
a lover of order, neatness, and elegance ; and 
her Indian habits had made her, even in her 
most diseipated London seasons, an early 
riser : a costom of incalculable advantage in 
a small household like what hers had become, 
and in which the inmates are so happy as to 
be able to dispense with what in England is 
somehow felt the bane of all domestic eoae — 
the necessity of much adventitious he^. Her 
servants conusted of the yonng country- 
woman of Marion, too fresh from her native 
doles to have fathomed or measured accu- 
rately that awful gulf which separates the 
different orders of womanhood in city-life ; 
and a middle-aged sohtary Irish widow, who 
had acted as charwqpian about the former 
establishment^ and of whom Mrs. Herbert 
might never have seen nor heard, save for 
the accident which gained the family, in its 
changed circumstance, a most loyal, faithful, 
and useful ally and follower. One night, 
this poor woman, -when leaving her daily 
drudgery, in Urs. Herbert's basement fioor, 
to return to her distant home in the dty, 
had been rode over by the cabriolet of Sr 
George Lees, and seriously hurt. The 
humane attention of Herbert, who happened 
to come up as the rockless charioteer drove 
on, made an indelible impression upon her 
warm and grateful Irish heart. Her national 
acnteness and a^ctionate curiosity about her 
friends' affairs had not failed to perceive what 
she considered the helplessness of the family 
at that general breaking-up, which, as is 
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naual, had he^n much more freely &nd fully 
diBcnHed in the kitchen and EcuUeiy than 
in the parlour ; and there were disintereBtcd- 
ness and true generoaity in the raoUves which 
led Bridget Moran to entreat Violet, or " the 
young mistress, his honour's own lady," that 
she might he retained in any and every capa- 
city ; ^Ting HrB. Marion, at the same time, 
voluble assurance that she would be " worth 
her morsel of mate, and was no mighty or 
nice ater, and her room on the flure-head, 
any way." Charles Herbert soon pronounced 
Biddy worthy of the cordon Wtu. It was as 
fortnnaU for him, that he had never been, 
even in affectation, much of a gourmand, as 
for Uie ladies of the family, that they found 
so faithful a domestic, to come, at first brush, 
between fishmongers, butchers, and green- 
grocers, and their ignorance or delicacy. 
Their BncoeswvB blunders in marketing fur- 
nished so manymerryjokesto be kept over for 
Saturday, that Herbert almost regretted when 
the office of purveyor was on the third week 
fully devolved on their " Widow Cheerly," to 
the manifest improvement of the family fare, 
and the diminution of the weekly bills. 

Hi«. Marion had made them several visits ; 
on each occasion forwarded, as far as possible, 
per 'hw, and freighted, like some richly laden 
galliot, with things usefol and things desir- 
able ; and as often had she, though only on 
urgent entreaty, looked into the most mihute 
details of their economy ; while to the most 
liberal and hearty praise she generally added 
a few hints for farther improvement, which 
were intelligently caught by the anxious 
young housewife. Every indication of the 
newly settled famUy was hopeful ; for though 
Mrs. Herbert still secretly retained her unde- 
fined horror of omnibuses, she had become a 
determined pedestrian ; and, to the delight of 
Violet, had laughed most naturally and 
heartily one morning, on catching herself «ay- 
ing,"Mary, order the carriage round?" instead 
" " Mary, get me my cl<^ ! " There were 
other hopeful signs. On the third Monday 
of Herbert's periodical visits home, Mr. Gry- 
phon lost a bet of a dinner and wine to Oie 
gentleman who aeusted or superintended 
Herbert's l^^al studies, taken that he would 
not appear before ten o'clock ; and Gryphon 
was pleased t« lose it, when certified that 
the married law-student had actually ap- 
peared before nine o'clock 1 

"His wife must have compelled him to 
tramp," said the shrewd, good-humoured 
B(4)citor. " These young people have sense 
and energy : if they have patience and per- 



also, there m no fear of them. I 
always liked Herbert) — and now I am in love 
with his wife." 

Nor were Mrs. Herbert's mortifying anti- 
cipations of the desertion of her " dear five 
hundred friends" altogether realized. Ad- 
versity served to winnow the wheat from the 
chaff. Sulk, not value, was lost. Those 
whom she had liked the best came as for- 
merly ; and of ladies of curious dispowtioni^ 
and active visiting habits, with the command 
of a carriage, more than enoughs A good 
many of one description of matrons — those 
whose bands and heads were full of dispos- 
able daughters — gave her up kindly, for it 
was at once. Not only had she lost her 
fortune, poor woman ! — which for so good a 
creatnre was a sad pity — but her handsome 
and fashionable son had also lost his expec- 
tations, and rendered every misfortune irre- 
trievable, by an odd, imprudent roarrisge 
with an actress or singer, or something that 
way, which had n^h broken his stepmother's 
heart. Herbert had been inveigled at the 
parties of those dashing Cryppeses or Barkers, 
whose «oin<M were in such vogue with for- 
eigners and the junior club men. The giri 
was said to be connected with the Tarbert 
family — most likely a natural daughter, as 
tiie Earl was a man of notorious g^lantry, 
and as Herbert was now prosecuting him for 
a fortune promised wiUi her. So matronhood, 
in its active sphere, gave up the Mesdames 
Herbert, younger and elder ; though the 
former, when seen, was generally allowed to 
be a pretty person — engaging, nay fascinat- 
ing, like so many of those half foreigners. 
Violet had, however, one warm patroness 
among the fashionable matronage. Thia 
was ^e Honourable Mrs. Brabazon, the wife 
of a general officer now in India, — who, kept 
on very short allovrance by the gambling 
propensities of her husband, was exerting all 
her skill and industry to repair the family 
fortunes, by educating three very pretty 
daughters for the matrimonial bazaar of 
Calcutta ; nnable from want of money or 
connexions, to afford them, advantageously, 
the ordinary chances of the best London 
market. When Profeaeor Cryppes was at 
the extreme height of his musical popularity, 
this lady, as a measure of good policy, hod 
incurred the expense of getting lessons from 
him for her second daughter, who di^layed 
decided musical taste- And die was now 
not slow to perceive the advantages which 
the instructions and example of his former 
pupil might afford to her family. After a 
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few colLi of vehemeDt, peremptoiy Mendahip 
on hei friand Hra. Herbert^ ahe muisg«d to 
leare bei girU thTM or fouT tiinas »-wwk, 
" to amoM themaelTeB with it little moue " 
with Mn. Charles ; while, with the appear- 
ance of the parson conferring a kindness with 
the ntmoet delicacy, vhe drove ont the elder, 
greattj-obliged lady for the airing, bo nece»- 
ury to her health, although only wheieTer 
her own bueineM or inclination led. Violet 
felt moat grateful for Ihig considerate atten- 
tion to Un. Herbert's comforts and tastes, 
which she Ubonred in soma degree to requite 
by her own anxious attention to the improve- 
ment of the young ladies, admiring their 
mother for having the oultivation of th^ii 
talents eo much at heart. This ^Bt«m of 
lunching and instmcting theMisses Brabazon, 
in requital for a drive, had gone on for a 
good many weeks, and appeared to be con- 
sidered • fixed thing. Saturday alone was 
an inviolable day. 

Mrs. Herbert, however, by some perrendty, 
began to consider her airings a bondage, and 
to fanoy Violet's share of the very freqnent 
mnsioal meetings a dnidging task, neither 
of the ladiea were the most penetrating of 
women into donble-minded motivea ; yet 
some unpleasant sunnises were arimng in 
the minds of both, to which the forwardneee 
of the lealons Bridget, and the outspokenneai 
of Itn. Hsrion, gave distinct shape. By 
chanwtst and position the Scotswoman was 
a privileged person in the family ; and Bridget 
maintuned an eqnal right in virtue of her 
national hnmonr. One sultry day Harion 
arrived, just as Hre. Herbert and her patroness 
returned from their customary ^ring ; and 
as Mrs. and the three Hisses Brabazon and 
their loads of music disappeared, with many 
earesBing and aHeotionate adieus, and an 
appointment for next day's exercise, Biddy 
the Irish cook and Marion had probably 
befon this compared notee, and come to their 
own oonclnrions ; and now both agreed that 
Hie. Charles was looking pale and exhausted, 
and, as Marion said, tkUpU, and that the per- 
petual Brabaions were smooth-faced, arrant 
eneroacbers. Marion, always weloonte, had 
•oaroely sat down vrith the ladies, and un- 
loosed her bonnet strings and budget of intal- 
ligenos, when Biddy, by pre-concert, entered 
unsununoned, to olear away ths wrecks of 
the rimple but ample luncheon of bread, but- 
ter, and homely preserves, to which tbe young 
ladiea had been doing honour. She was 
either in ■ i!iose>hiimour, or else it was her 
one to aSeet this, to her, mmatnial stala. 
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She fancied her young mistress looking par- 
ticularly exhausted, after the two hour^ 
singing lessons she bad been ^ving. 

*' Mrs. Brazenbones will surely I>e think- 
ing of allowing the mistress a trifle boord," 
said Biddy, winking knowingly to Harion ; 
" and yourself, ma'am dear, [to Violet,) some- 
thing for echooling the young misses. Bless 
them I but it's brave, hearty stomachs they 
bave for the bit of white bread and bntther, 
and lay it on handsome under the jam, as 
young craturs naturally will do ; — but as for 
the onld one, thongb it's not a servant's 
business, to be sure, to put in a word " 

"Whist, Biddy," said Violet, earnestly; 
afraid that Mrs. Herbert might be oKnded 
by the woman's freedom, and somewhat 
shocked at bar aealous servitor's fndelioacy, 
which yet had a colour of reason in it 

" Mrs. Browbraion is one of the leddiea 
that make their father's docbtora weloome to 
whatever they have a mind to, come Irae 
where it like, and at whoever'a ezpenee," 
sud Harion bumoFously, but sharply withal; 
and Violet, lest worse might ohsnce, glided 
sway, to stop the tongue of Biddy, who rarely 
prssumed to address Mr*. Herbert direotiy. 

" So you think Hre. Charles is looking iH, 
Bridget ?" said Marion, leading dirootty to 
the point, and aware that she addressed the 
expsrienoed " mother of seven ohildre, blest 
be their rest I " a fact of which Biddy nevcjr 
felled to apprise her friends and sympathuMi^ 
at least once at every interview. 

" Looking ill she never did, ma'am ; but 
looking poor abe doea, ma'am," replied Biddy, 
still apparently busy with knives and butter- 
plates ; " and small blame to her, slaving 
and drilling of them misses in the way she 
is in. Heeself would rather stand a day at 
the waah-tab, than be wralming At that 
jingle-jangle piany." 

Farther explanatory information, what- 
ever its nature might be, was eonvtyed in a 
low confidential whisper, though as much 
was left to the Uliutrative nods and becks, 
as to the Queen's Angk-trisb ; and what- 
ever it was, and Uiough it ended in a broad 
grin, reciprocated by a sympathetio, broader, 
gladdening smile from Marion, it roade Mrs. 
Herbert change colour, and seem thenghtftil. 

** I have been unpordonably ineonidderaA* 
and careless, I fear," she Mid, as she hastened 
to seek her daugiiter, on whom, for the n^ 
mundar of the day, and fer many days, her 
looks bung in constant, tendar watchAifaiees. 
Heanwbile, she had made onothei happy 
disoovsry, to which abe was helped ^indig- 
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iut)«n *t her friend Mn. BnbuOn< Her 
"ihatteted nerroutijatem," which, for numj 
yeu«, haii required aa uiniul braaiDg at 
Brighton or Leamington, or irheraTeT her 
faahionable pbyrioisn dirined that Iter ineli~ 
nation pointed for the Mason, and anj where 
between Scarborough and Clifton, wat tiili 
year wonderfully improved, It might be the 
qoiat, the gardening, tha freer enjoyment of 
the open air, pedwtrian exerdte, and her 
deUgbtfaldomeetJooompanionahip; bntwbat- 
ever were the canse, the happy fact wac 
indiipntable, t^t Hn. Herbert, in her ad- 
verdty, was in better health and spirits than 
in any annuner nuce he> marriage, or for 
fiftMnyeanl 

" I flatter myself that I shall be able to 
be head nnne to our baby," said she, when 
smilingly, next morning, Violet complimented 
her on looking so blooming, after an hour's 
work in the garden before breakfast. At 
that meal she proposed that Violet should 
walk with her to a nughbonring nursery, 
about some hortionltnral buaineM. 

" Yon forget that Mrs. Brabaion is to take 
you an uring to-day." 

** Not that she annonnoad that intention ; 
but I am otherwise engaged, and cannot 
accept her kind ofier. That encroaohlng 
womani — so poUte withal— make me her 
tool In oonverting yon into a moiio-roistresi 
without fees j I hare learned that she haa 



to ^f e lesBons ; at any rata, yesterday I 
took shame t« myielf, under the handsome, 
indirect reproaohae of Harion and Biddy, 
Come, ray dear, I am coward enough to wish 
to be out of the way era Hrs. firatiaiost and 
her young ladies appear. I nerer was good 
at saying «e to any one, though quite alive 
to the sort of cool people, who. In all eivility 
will only the more encroach on one's good 
nature, the readier the dupe submits. Come, 
— I mutt for once and again prevent your 
'musiaal enjoyment,' as Ura, Brabaion 
terms thees tiresome lesaons to her danghters." 
" J wish any one fanoied me good enough 
to glre their daughters leasona, and to pay 
me far It," s^d Violet, half laughingly, as if 
feeling her way. " I should conuder it no 
drudgery, but henomahle employment ; and 
to be able to add something to tha general 
family stoek,^— that would. Indeed, be happi- 
ness t If Mr. Cryppee is leaving off pupils, 

" Do not speak of soeh a tUng, my love," 
tttoraptod Mo. Herbert, hastily ;"rajmm 



would be more shocked than even I am by 
Buoh an idea ; you do not know the EngUiAi 
worid yet, my dear Viokt, nor the morbid 
pride of many, nay, of all husbanda." 

Violet could not fully believe this of her 
own husband, who, if not aiways quite ■ 
philosopher in his conduct, often now spoke, 
and seemed to tliink and feel, like one. 

" Men make beneficial use of their talents," 
she replied, " without reproach or dispaiagft- 
ment ; why not women, who often so much 
more require to do sol A publia singer I 
never eonld have been — for that nature 
created ma un£t ; but to give yonng girl^ 
tike the Brabatoua, lessons in a liberal and 
deligbtfiil art, if, bappity, I were qualified for 
the task— " 

" To your own giris, when we get them, 
my dear, and lo none else, save in kindness ;" 
and Violet, blnshing in sweet consciouanesi^ 
rose to get her Iwnnet, not ill-pleased to-day 
to escape the fatigue of lesson-giving, while 
her friend continued — "I am determined 
that Mrs. Brabazon, at any rata, shall not 
swindle you out of yonr time so very often, 
and use me aa the pretext. The amateurs, 
like yon, Violet, must not injure the regular 
professors. If she wilt have her danghters 
highly aeoompUshed musician^ let her pay 
for it ; and if she cannot afford tliat, and 
maintain her present style of life, let her 
change it as we have done. I have sympathy 
with poor mothers, ambitious for the im- 
provement of tiieir children, but only con- 
tempt tor tha pnind mean." 

" But we speak not of them, but of honest 
people," said Violet, bringing the lady back 
to tile subject at her heart. " Could it be 
wrong in me, for example, with aome talents, 
and abundant leisure——" 

" I know what you would say ; I am not 
arguing, and do not pretend to say what is 
right and what la wrong in this and many 
other matters, though there is mors wrong In 
society, perhaps, ttian I once imagined ; bat 
I knowthattlie woman who turns her talents 
to any profitable purpose, ii^ in some occult 
senae — I own I do not comprehend bow it la 
.—but she i^ In our aoeiety, Jtfradtd, You 
must have otMerved, wliat I have often heard 
remarked, that govemesaes and female teach- 
ers have fewer chaneea of raspcctable.mar- 
rlage than idle and leaa-edueated, or itl- 
edueatad girts of the same rank. I neithar 
pretend to expluu nor juitify ; 1 atata a 
simple faot, nototlons in England and every 
wheia else." 

" Yet all men labour htr hlra, who labour 
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ii all ; the greatest lawyers, Uie most emi- 
nent pby^cians, all literary men, officers of 
the aimy, ministers of state, the highest 
dignitaries in the church ; — all aie paid, and 
the mare p<^ the greater honour. No gentle- 
] is conudered degraded by hire for his 
work, provided the lure be large enough. 
Ib the rule not hard against na pour women, 
-- often so well inclined, and so capable of 
being useful and helpful to ourselvea and 
others ! There is Edmund Cryppes, for ex- 
ample, but the other day an apothecary's 
m apprentice, rapidly rising into a &shion- 
able and highly-paid accoucheur. His is a 
profession nearly altogether wrested out of 
the hands of women, for which Nature has 
surely the beat fitted them, if opinion per- 
mitted education to finish Nature's work. 
But women are held in the bonds of igno- 
rance, and then pronounced of deficient 
capacity, or blamed for wanting the know- 
ledge they are sternly prevented from ac- 
quiring." 

" Well and true 1 — but you mnst submit 
o rule, nevertheless. And now prepare for 
lur walk, lest Mrs. Brabazon surprise and 
make ns captive after all." 

"But I should like the young ladies to 

me sometimes ; I hope I do them some 

little good, and so little in that way is in my 

" Indeed, Violet, yon are an arrant simple- 
ton ; but make haste, pray." 

The ladies were in the hall, sallying out 
as Mrs. Btabazon and her fair covey alighted 
at the little gate, their footman bearing the 
nsaal load of music books. 

MiB. Herbert, who was, indeed, unless 
when inspired by passion, iudifterently gifted 
with the useful power of civilly saying ^c, 
endeavoured to look gay and disengaged, but 
determined. 

" I have issued an imperial ukase, forbid- 
ding muuc in this house till after tea, any 
day, and then only in moderation. I am 
not of those ladies — frequent though they be 
— who monopolize all the muuc of the honse 
for the inmates, and who never seem to fancy 
that their visiters know a note. I n^rd 
music as a social pleasure ; but, in the mean- 
while, my daughter must forgive me for 
depriving her and your young ladies of ite 
enjoyment, since It is for her good. In the 
present delicate state of Violet's health, so 
much difficult music is, I am convinced, too 
exciting ; besides, it makes her neglect pro- 
per exercise. She was my trainer in pedes- 
trianism, now I mean te be hers. My son 



will be home to-morrow, and I must have 
his wife in her best loolu, as well as in her 
finest voice : both demand repose. We can 
hardly invite you to walk in." 

Mrs. Brabazon was diaconoerted, but oould 
not well seem angry. The second Miss 
Brabazon was offended, and did not try to 
disguise her displeasure. She had intended 
to rehearse once more something in which 
she was almost perfect, and meant to sing 
that evening at a distingoished juvenile 
party. 

" How cruel you are, my dear Mrs. Her- 
bert I" said the mother. "My Emma will 
be so disappointed ; she finds no voice 
truly in accord with her own as that of Mrs, 
Charlea, — neither her sisters nor her young 
friends. I must b^ for the Teversal of tliis 
decree ; and I cannot let yon off from your 
airing. Mrs. Charles must not be disap- 
pointed. It is too cruel to restrict her. Is 
it not, my dear Mrs. Charles 1 " 

Before Violet could do more tlian smilE 
reply, the il-'Tiing equipage of Mrs. Burke 
Barker, which put to shame Mrs. Brabazon's 
quiet Quaker-looking chariot, drove up to 
the little gate with tlie fury which bespoke 
the dignity and importance of those withb. 

" Two carriages at mi lady's dare at the 
same minit!" cried Biddy Horan, with a 
natural swsll of exultation. " I hope the 
neighbour girls see them." 

" Professor Cryppes and his daughters," 
faltered Violet, as the proud Professor, with a 
daughter on each arm, advanced,.8miling and 
courteously bending his head, up the little 
garden-path. " Yes, it must be Emmy," 
conlinned Violet to Mrs, Herbert ; " is she 
not a lovely creature?" — and before the 
words were out, the young countess had 
broken loose from her papa, and bounded like 
a fawn into Violet's arms, all dimpled nniles 
and gracionsneas. 

"Ah, I see yon don't remember me: I 
remember you so well, though. I am Emme- 
line" — the countess did not add Cryppes — ■ 
" they call me Lady St. Edward now ; but 
I love yon as much as ever." 

The whisper was not lost upon any oni 
the group of ladies, who now understood that 
they had in presence the thrice-fortunate 
heroine of the tale of scandal which had 
lately interested the whole fashionable wo 
Theii keen examination was quite as ardent 
as well-bred. 

The Professor was hard at his daughter's 
back, and tried to cover her breach of the 
dignity of her new station, by bowing courr 
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teoQsty all round ; and, kindly and graciously 
shaking handa with his former pupil, as if 
they had parted yesterday, he proceeded, in 
his blandest tones, and most courtly and 
caressing manner : — " This is an unceremo- 
nious accost, ladie.i ; but tre are most fortn- 
nate in finding you, and in not requiring to 
announce ourselTea, I fear, though, we have 
interrupted yon in going out ! " 

" Oh, indeed, papa ; but Violette sha'n't 
go out tiU I renew my acquaintance with her," 
said the peremptory and half-patronizing 
little countess, sliding her arm ivitliin that 
of her former friend. 

The Professor, as proud as a piper, though 
haply vowed to a different inatrument, smil- 
ingly menaced the wayward girl with his 
forefinger, and then, with alacrity, recovei^ 
ing his habitual sense of decorum, he said — 
" Allow me, Mrs. Charles, to introduce my 
daughter, the Countess St. Edward, to yon. — 
Mrs. Herbert, Lady St. Edward." Mutual 
stiff curtsies. 

" Ha, Mrs. Brsbazon, I have the honour, 
madam, to present my daughter, the Countess 
St. Edward, to you. — Emmeline, my love, 
the Honourable Mrs, Brabazon." 

The young countess bent her head, but 
with a look of reserve and baateur wonder- 
fully well performed for one so new to her 
dignities. Mrs. Burke Barker had, in the 
meanwhile, been more in the background 
than suited either her tastes or opinion of 
her own consequence. She had an error to 
repair. As soon as she had paid her respects 
to Mrs. Herbert, she ran up to Violet, and 
took her hand with affected eagerness, ex- 
claiming — " I know not, Mrs. Charles, 
whether I ought to beg pardon or scold you 
well. Fancy, papa, that when, some time 
since, I Itad occasion to call upon Mrs. Her- 
l>ert, I did not recognise, in the lady with 
her, my old friend Gabrielle. It must have 
been you I saw with Mrs. Her!>ert ; and my 
stupidity and near-sight I But, indeed, I 
must chide yon. Why not make yourself 
known to me 1 You must have been sure 
that I am not the person to forget an old 
friend. I assure you, Mr. Barker and I talk 
of you very often, you were bo much with us 
at the time he was paying his addresses to 
me. I dare say, ma'am, (to Mrs. Herbert,) 
this young lady lias never told you how 
slyly we managed our flirtations ; sometimes 
Barker -was fancied her lover, and Herbert 
was mistaken for mine." 

Mrs. Herbert, who fancied tliis a mistake 
indeed, had stood for a few moments in a 

Vol. ir. 



state of vacillation. She hod now no choice 
but to give up her walk, and to invite hor 
visiters up stairs ; for, though the Professor 
was profuse of apologies, no one appeared 
inclined to give way ; and, besides, being a 
little womanishly curious about a future 
Duchess of Plantagenet, site was prepossessed 
both by the beauty of the giri and ^le 
natural childish fondness with which she 
seemed to hang about Violet. Mrs. Brabazon 
was included in tlie general invitation to 
walk np stairs ; but, as the young countess 
was still in disgrace, if even properly married, 
that lady drew o(F her forces in good order, 
and abandoned the field. 

"Such an unbred creature for St. Edward 
to marry ! " exclaimed the elder and sensible 
Miss Brahaxon, as the family drove off. 
" St. Edward must have been bewitched : but 
he is a mere boy, and, though an Eton boy, 
knows less of life, it is said, than a child." 

" She is absolutely dumpy," said the tal! 
second Miss Brabazon, drawing up her well- 
rounded shoulders. 

" A gentleman's beauty ! " said the third, 
and prettiest. " I really wish, mamma, you 
would take to cramming us. Sir George 
Lees told me, last night, that the new Brum- 
magem Countess was as plump as a pig, and 
as elastic as a puff-ball, with the prettiest 

foot Did you look at her foot, Anne?" 

continued Miss Eniina, involuntarily curving 
the liigh aristocratic instep, on which she 
had so often been complimented by her 

"The sister is a much more distinguished- 
looking woman," said Mrs. Brabazon, who 
was balancing, in her mind, the advantages 
and disadvantages which might attend the 
acquaintance of the Barkers — not to herself, 
for she took pride in being a self-sacrificmg 
mother — but to her daughters. 

In the mean time, the Cryppes family had 
ascended to Mrs. Herbert's little drawing- 
room, MiB. Burke Barker graciously praiung 
and lavishing compliments on every thing 
she saw ; while the countess drew Violet 
into a comer, to pour into her confidential 
bosom the (ale of her romantic love and high 
fortune — of her courtship — her elopement — 
her dresses — her excess of conjugal beati- 
tude ; and to exact a similar confidence, 
which was either tardily and partially ac- 
corded, or smilingly parried. 

" You and Mr. Herbert are not half so 

much in love as Albert and I," said the little 

countess, at the inconclusive termination of 

some interrogatory. ] 

Ko. 49. 
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" I think mjBelf — I Bm tan I am — Teiy 
much attached to my bnaband," said Violet, 
modestly blnahing, and yet aeiiained of the 
oonfiiuon into which ^e aUowed herself to 
be thrown by the impotuons beauty. 

" Oh, you aie eo long married now ! " 

" Yea, ahnort a year." 

"That is an age: — and liave yon a 
baby!" 

"Not one, I am sorry," replied Violet, 
laughing. 

" That is a pity — Polly has none either ; 
but I must hare B baby. Mine will be heir 
to the dnkedom. I aasuTe yoa, Mrs. Charles, 
it is very important that I should have a baby ; 
Barker and Weddy, you must know, won't 
aUow ms now to take equestrian exercise. 
I had such charming scampers with a set of 
husaar officers who live at our hoteL Neddy 
is so wise, you must know, since he became 
1 tage-femne — and Barker is so knowing! 
Yet it was at the riding^school St. Edward 
in love with me. He used to help me to 
mount, and almost kissed my toe ; and he 

1 Bo modest, so bashful — I used so to laugh 
at him, poor soul I " 

" What poor soul are yon langliing at 
there!" cried Mn. Barker across the room, 
dedions to interrupt a f^d-lAs, in which 

! was oertain her giddy aster must com- 

t herself, though happily there was here 
little danger of betrayal to enemies. 

" I am telling Mn. Charles that I will 
bring St. Edward to visit her, and that our 
husbands must be great friends like out^ 
selves. I am sure jUbert will like Hr. Her- 
bert. I remember him well : he was very 
handsome, and an elegant rider. Does he 
still have as beautiful horses as those he had 
down atW !" 

This was a troublesome qnesUon ; but 
fortunately the interrogator was too much 
occupied with her own thoughts to pause for 

" ^ Edward has no stud yet himself. 
The family have always been remarkable for 
their lore of horses — and I am so fond of 
them too. Ts it not odd t " 

I can vouch for your passion for horssB," 
returned Violet, glad to find something to 
say ; " for I used to be in torture and doubt 
whedier it was to be your neck or his own 
that the wild boy, Tom Smith, Mrs. James 
Stocks' groom, was to break first in your mad 
gallops." 

The countess coloured slightly, saying, 
"That is BO very long Muce — I was a sad 
Tomboy then, to be sure." 



The Professor bad advanced and heard the 
latter part of the conversation ; and he said, 
in his ffrtmdienmo manner, his hand laid on 
his heart — " Highly honoured as my daughter 
no doubt is by the noble alliance she has 
contracted, I flatter myself that nature's 
nobility is not wuiting, and that the princely 
house into which she has been recnved, and 
where she must be appi«ciated, will not find 
her deficient in that taste for true mag- 
nificence which ought to disUngnish her 

Violet was tempted to exclaim " Bravo ! " 
to her old master's speech, but she suppiessed 
the mirthful impulse ; and Mrs. Barker, 
perhaps thinking that her father and her 
usterhad committed absurditiai enough for 
one day, directing the attention of Emraeline 
to Mrs. Herbert's pretty nick-knackeries, set 
her fother down to the "semi-grand," and 
drew Violet into a window. 

"I can scarce forgive your seeming cold- 
ness to us, Mrs. Charles — we must, indeed 
we must, be better Aiends ;" and she clasped 
the passive hand of Violet between her own 
palms. " Barker and Mr. Herbert were so 
much attached — for men — so intimate. I 
must insist upon breaking the ice, and baring 
you and the St. Edwards to dine vritli us, 
en /amiUe, on some very early day. The 
carriage can come for you, or I can take 
you up on my drive — no fear but we msiiage 
that. Where there is a will there is a way, 
as my poor mother says — who, by the way, 
sjnt her kindest remembrances by us, and 
will wait upon you very soon." 

Violet could only marvel whither all this 
cordiality was to lead, almost certdn that it 
could not be without some object. 

" I have been so anxious to see you of 
late, to unbosom myself about Emmelioe, 
whom I know you like. Grieved and shocked 
as Barker and I were at the rash step she 
has taken, and sensible as we are of the cruel 
suspicion and misconstruction which may be 
put upon the adair, or upon our share in 
it, we cannot forget that Emmeline is my 
sister, nor be insenuble to the many penis 
by which her brilliant podtion is surrounded. 
She is, though a wife, etill a child, poor 
deia; with much, much to leam in every 
way. My husband's engagements and pro- 
spects now engroBS so ve:y much of my time, 
that I am quite unable, hovrever desirous, to 
devote myself directly to EmmeUne's im- 
provement. She Is, as you know is flatter- 
ingly alleged of all her family, rich in natural 
talent — indeed a Nngularly gifted creature. 
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and yet behind many inferior young ladies 
in tfae moBt ordinary accomplialiTnente. I 
am asliamed to s&y she cannot even spell. 
These deficienciea can now only bo remedied 
by ftiendahip. We cannot eend to school 
or procure a governess for the Connteas St. 
Edward ; and, in brief — for I like, as you 
know, to come at once to the point — it is 
the joint prayer and petition of Mr. Barker, 
my father, and myself, that onr dear Mrs. 
Charles Herbert vrill take this darling of 
Dura under her care ; to no one else could 
we, with conlidence, intruBt bo preeioue a 
charge." 

"How do you mean, ina'am ? — that I 
should be the instructor of the countess ? " 

" That you should be the preceptress, the 
guide, the friend, the guardian-aiiget, in a 
word, of tfae future Ducbesa of Plantagenet ; 
and, in being ea, the beuefaetress of her 
whole family : read with her, talk with her, 
eing with lier, cultivate her mind and polish 
her manners. Yon are aware how important 
a person in society Emmeline must become, 
and how much, as Barker remarks, even in a 
public view, depends upon her being qualified 
to play her part with ability and distinction. 
Money, patronage, influence, — the Flanta- 
genete command them all ; but I know your 
benevolent and diunterested nature, Violet, 
and am come to entreat, not to hribe, you 
to be Emmeline's friend." 

" Your idea is very flattering, certainly ; 
but, Eupposing I were qualified for the task 
you propose, my other duties — my hu»- 

" Ah, I knew it would land in *my hus- 
band,'" replied Mrs. Barker, with vivacity; 
"that you would be quite a pattern wife ; but 
surely, while your husband spends nearly his 
whole time in chambers, you might spare a 
few hours at my house every, or say every 
alternate morning udth Emmy." 

"At your house?" replied Viobt, taken 

"Yes, sure; but the carri^ should be 
sent for you and back with you as often as 
yon honoured us, and you would have the 
countess all to yourself. I am otherwise 
engaged in the mornings. You might have 
whatever masters you chose also, both for 
yourself and your pupil. Suffer roe to call 
Emmeline so — you cannot refuse me." 

"I muat, at all events, consult my husband 
and Mrs. Herbert, before forming so impor- 
tant an engagement." 

" Ungracious lady ! but I will not despair 
of you. Conceive, too, Violet, how important 



such a connexion may prove to the future 
interests of your husband. The Plantagenets 
are not only in rank crtate dt la erfme, but 
so enormously rich, with canals and mil 
and all sorts of tilings on the earth and under 
it, — and witli all manner of influence i 
Church and State, — that to be connected 
with their family assures fortune. The tutor 
of St. Edward's late father is now a bishop, 
solely by the family interest. I slinll doubt 
if St. Edward's tutor find equal luck, through 
the Duke's means at least ; but 1 see papa 
is getting fidgety, and we have intruded 
most unconscionably on Mrs. Herbert: — 
what a charming, youthful-looking, lady- 
like person she is 1 Ah, you remember, long 
tqo, into what tribulation I put you, when 
we kept possession of her carriage one day. 
She has no carriage now, poor lady ! Well, 
Violette, — pardon the freedom, I cannot 
forget the old familiar name, — don't grieve 
and disappoint us all. This is Friday. I 
shall be back on Monday to carry you off to 
Emmeline, I hope." 

"There is a dearoreature!" cried the young 
counteas,ki8aing her friend ; "you are coming 
to see ns on Monday. Do you know, St. 
Edward cannot endure to see me kiss my 
brother Barker, nor even Folly there ; so I 
do it the more just to tease him." 

" The Plantagenets are a very undemon- 
strative family," said Mrs. Barker. " I 
believe that cake of starch — his grandam, 
the duchess — never kissed the poor boy in 
her life, nor allowed any one else ; he has 
had a singular education." 

With a profusion of cordial adieus, tlie 
party took leave, the countess kissing her 
hand to Violet, who stood at her window 
while the carriage remained in sight. 

Mrs. Herbert was stunned, amused, and 
then meditative, over the intelligence which 
Violet, in all feminine haste, communicated 

" It gives me a better opinion of the 
woman's understanding that she has con- 
ceived such an idea," said Mrs. Herbert. 
"The countess, too, is really a sweet little 
creature ; it were every way a pity that she 
should be lost." 

"Could I save herl She has, indeed, 
many good natural points of character ; but 
howmanychanceaaietbere against her becom- 
ingeither a happy or a respectable woman !" 

Both ladies spent some minutes in musing, 
if not in thought ; occupied by the same 
subject, though it did not precisely suggest 
lame reflections to each. 
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The ailencB waa first broken by Mrs. Her- 
bert. " Thank goodness, we &re rid of these 
encroaching, almost impudent, Brabazons, 
an}' way. I could despise myself for the 
aiUiness which led me to submit to Mrs. 



" Yet the motive is so laudable — the 
desire to improve her daughters." 

" At the expense of your time and health. 
We owe justice to our neighbour, as well as 
affection to our children." 

" Perhaps ehe would have paid for their 
lessons, had she thought I irould not have 
been affroDled," sud Violet, half laughing, 
again feeling her way ; " which I am sura I 
ought not to be, if the reward of my laboura 
were fairly earned." 

"Why, Violet, business flows npon you. 
Here ia the offer of another, and noble pupil. 
What a blessing, dear Violet, you might 
prove to that young woman, and, through 
her, to a wide circle ! — yet Uie thing ia im- 
posdble," 

"The adjective of fools, Matnan," replied 
Violet, who had, half in fondness, half in 
play, adopted her husband's caressing name 
for his stepmother; "though I fear that, in 
this instance, we that are tiiUe must submit 
to it. My two hours, or four hours a-day, 
spent with this wayward, spoiled child, whose 
head is at present turned with the low flat- 
tery of her selfish family and her mercenary 
servants, and with what she and they consider 
her amazing good fortune, could scarce even 
impart much greater proficiency in a showy 
accomplishment than she already possesses ; 
while the only effectual teaching — ' the 
precept upon preeept, prec^ upon precept ; 
Hat ifpon Kn^ lint tipon Wiw; here a little, 
and there a little ' of a thorough moral edu- 
cation, — would indeed be impoawble. How 
fine, by the way, are (hose emphatic repeti- 
tions of the prophet, who, in one verse, 
expounds the true principle of moral training 
much better than all the modem treatises." 

" T can easily perceive, that although love 
to your neighbour should actuate you — 
and it could be no other motive that would 
induce you to make the required sacrifice 
— the attempt, if conducted on Mrs. Barker's 
plan, would end only in disappointment. 
My late maid, Jenkins — were there no other 
evil influence around the umple-cunning, 
hoyden countess — would, in five minutes, 
undo your teaching and example of a week ; 
BO we will dismiss the subject. I am not 
wire that Charles would, upon any considera- 
tion, hare consented." 



"I wish hew 

sighed Violet ; ' 
The truth is, I have been secretly letting 
all the week, and so I am sure have you, 
after the observation you made on his looks 
when he left us on Monday morning. What 
a changed life to poor Charles I — poriug 
over law-books, in those dull chambers, from 
mom to night — reading such stuff so many 
hours a day — he who, till now, spent half 
his time on horseback, or in (he open air. 
What a want it must be to a man, accus- 
tomed from childhood to riding exercise, to 
be without a hotse ! — yet it seems a trifle in 
itself. Let us, however, be candid with 
each other, and say what we think of him. 
We will both be the better for speaking out." 
" Then I must say, that 1 see no immediate 
cause for uneasiness, much less for appre- 
hension : though, since the sultry weather 
has set in, Charles certainly does not look 
quite his former self." 

"I was sure of that — he ia killing him 
self ; " and Violet, already worn out, and 
weak in spirits, burst into tears ; and while 
Mrs, Herbert gently soothed her, and yet 
permitted her passion of grief to exhaust 
itself, she strove to check her feelings, and at 
last spoke out what had for some time lain 
heavy on her heart. 

" If we cannot contrive to make poor 
Charles's long tasks lighter and safer to him, 
by some home exertion, then you must join 
your entreaties to mine, that he will pve up 
his present harassing pursuits, and adopt 
some scheme of life wluch shall not be n ' 
to his health and to the happiness of all of 
us. What signifies what it may be, if we 
are well and together. In my own poor little 
Jersey, in some of the new Australian colonies 
— where there are no convicts — we could 
even, with our small remaining wrecks of 
fortune, plant ourselves comfortably ; ay, -. 
and take root and flourish again ! " | 

" If I see that your fears are just — that 
Charles is really suffering in health from his | 
close and long studies — my entreaties shall | 
not be wanting ; but until this lawsuit, on i 
which so much now depends, is determined, 
we are chained to London and the oar. If , 
you are found an heiress, my love, which I 
do hope, as I well believe, whatever the law ' 
may decide, we may neither need to leave | 
England, nor allow Charles to kill himself : 
that we sha'n't do, at all events." 

Violet tried to smile, but shook her head, 
saying, "Sometimes I wish that suit had 
never been commenced. To think of the 
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largo Bums tliat good, kind Marion faaa 
advanced — prodigious in ber estimation, and 
for her ctrcumstances, they must be — and 
they may never be repaid," 

" Hudi, hush, my dear ! You know Mn. 
Marion won't let you speak of these things — 
that generous pool woman I Indeed, if it 
ease your conscience, I may inform yoii, that 
she lately told me, in confidence, she only 
advanced for this suit what she intended to 
leave you by will — a legacy of i!600; bo 
the ioas will be yours and Charlea'a, not 
hers, sho sayg, if the money is thrown away 
at law. But she has unbounded faith in Mr. 
Gryphon's judgment ; and is reassured by the 
advances which that shrewd gentleman has 
himaelf made for what he cannot therefore 
consider a forlorn hope." 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
arrival of the postman, who gave Irish 
Bridget a foreign letter, addres.sed to Mrs. 
Herbert, after Biddy had in vmn, to the 
great amusement of the listeners, volubly 
endeavoured to beat him down from what 
she considered the exorbitant sum of 2s. 8d. 
" for so small a concern of a letter." 

" Bother to him ! it would need to bring 
good news to be worth the money," said this 
faithful ally, delivering the epistle, "though 
a black sale is on it." 

The letter, intimating an important event, 
came from a humble quarter : it was written 
by a young woman, whom, from having the 
highest opinion of her character and qualili- 
cations, Mrs. Herbert had some years before 
recommended to Lady Laura Temple, and 
who now ventured to announce the sudden 
death of the Earl of Tarberi, and the con- 
sequent deep distress of her mistress, to the 
only friend that, so far as the young woman 
knew. Lady Laura possessed in England. 
Without near relations, living much abroad, 
and naturally of a reserved and rather 
haughty disposition, which diaappoint«d hopes 
had not softened, Lady Laura was an instance 
not rare, among the higher aristocracy, of an 
individual with a very numerous general or 
visiting acquaintance, but with few or no 
intimates, and scarce one fiiend of her own 
rank. She had outlived the companionsliips 
of her girlhood, and had found nothing satis- 
factoi^ to her mind or heart with which 
to replace them. When her father, after 
having that morning been at the Court of 
the linperor, died suddenly while engaged 
with her in a game of chess, and before 
medical assistance could be obtained, her only 
and passionate entreaty to the physician of 



the embassy, as soon as she was able to speak, 
was, that he sliould give strict orders that no 
one should be allowed to see her — that she 
should be left solely to her confidential maid, 
until she intimated to him that she was able 
to endure the ceremonial of the condolence 
and sympathy of her friends. The dreadful 
shock which her nerves had received, from 
her father, in what seemed perfect health, 
suddenly expiring of what was said to be 
disease of the heart, for a time blunted every 
other feeling ; nor had she manifested any 
interest about what gave her few English 
friends in Vienna considerable concern. 
Poverty, nay, destitution, or at least depen- 
dence, was known to be Iter fate. The 
affairs of her father had long been embar- 
rassed. His estates, on his deatli, went at 
once to the male heir ; and he was engaged 
in a lawsuit which, if it issued as was now 
apprehended, must still further increase his 
family embarrssaments. For some time, his 
salary as an ambassador had been hia main 
dependence, and that of course terminated with 
liis life, letters of an unfavourable nature, 
received from his London agent on the day 
of his death, had, it was too probable, hastened 
the catastrophe. 

The brief letter, in which some part of 
this intelligence waa respectfully intimated 
by the humble, though the truest and most 
devoted friend that the high-born Laura now 
possessed, strougly affected Mrs. Herbert ; 
and her emotion, in hastily peruuog the 
note, alarmed Violet, who rose and quickly 
crossed to where she sat. 

" Don't fancy it idle or impertinent curi- 
osity," she said, leaning over the agitated 
reader; "your friend, your dai^Ater, your 
CTslercannotwituess your grief and agitation, 
and adect ignorance. Does tliis — O tell me ! 
— does it ailect Herbert, — for nothing, sure, 
less than that could so distress you ? " 

Mrs, Herbert had before playfully remarked, 
that eveiy symptom of distress which visited 
any of tjie human race with whom Violet 
came into contact, was at first ^ght imagined 
to be connected with her husband ; tliat she 
seemed to fancy Oiere could be no earthly 
sufFerijig nor sorrow, save from real or appre- 
hended evil to Charles. 

"Not Charles, thank God! but one ; 

but read for yourself. .... Poor, poor 
Laura I Proud, unhappy Laura! crushed 
in affection, ruined in fortune." 

Tears prevented her from proceeding ; and 
Violet read the letter put into lier hand with 
the rapidity of thought. Her proud rival. 
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her noble cousin, her un/orCtinale rival, her 
orphan cousin, friendlsss in a foreign land, — 
an abject of compassion to her owd seirant, 
who had ]ilainlj', if delicately, stated that 
atte knew not what her lad; was to do, as 
die must leave the hotel which her father 
had rented, and probably Vienna, as soon as 
the remains of the earl were sent to Eng- 
land ; and further, that crael-heart«d people, 
creditors of the earl, would even prevent her 
from taking her own jewels and other pro- 
perty along with her, though they were all 
she now had in the world. The faitbfnl girl 
was not aware that, though none of the rich 
and aristocratic friends of the late Earl and 
of Lady Laura could aflbrd to relieve her 
present distress, or Secure her future indepen- 
dence, by their own means, they were too 
good-hearted to abandon her without a strong 
effort to procure her a pension, — the only 
mode of provision which, as they said, would 
not wound her delicacy, which every other 
o9^ of pecnniary assistance must do. With 
streaming eyes Violet laid down the letter, 
and tnmed to Mrs. Herbert, crying — "You 
will go for her — you and Charles — and 
bring home your friend, my couBin, to va. 
Is she not one of ourselves nowt Poor Lady 
Laura ! bo noble in spirit she is ! I am 
sure my endeavours shall not be wanting to 
make her like me, — and you and Charles ehe 
loves already. Where can she find such a 
refuge for sorrow, such hope of oonsolation, 
as here with uh?" 

" You are, Violet, the best and dearest 
creature tJiat ever breathed, even when you 

talk what the world calls nonsense 

But i^ my love, this suit ends, as it seems 
more and more likely to do, though Lady 
Laura may have no legal claim upon you 
and Cliarles, how I could envy your power 
of acting as nobly by her, a.i she of herself 
would have done by you ! But this, I need 
not say : your heart needs no prompting. You 
are aware of my old, foolish, ambitious 
scheme for Charles, which it pleased God in 
mercy to disappoint. Laura Temple was 
deeply attached to my son, who admired and 
reverenced her. It is needless to conceal from 
you what you must already know ; hot she 
has all a proud and delicate woman's passion- 
ate strength of character, aa well as a reflect- 
ing woman's understanding. The dream 
my folly inspired is past with her and for- 
gotten ; and I prophesy that, of the two, she 
will like you the beat as soon as she knows 
you, and is known to you : but to fetch her 
home to this — not poor — to this charming 



U residence, — this — 



* paltry 



but what 
her world, and perhaps her unconscious self, 
must regard as this obscure, and paltry, and 

mean, and poverty-struck establishment " 

Hrs. Herbert emphatically shook her 

"You take me quite aback," said Violet, 
with some dignity, " We can only offer what 
we have. If our home, with all that devoted 
sympathy can imagine to sweeten it, and ren- 
der her lot 88 happy as circumstances admit, 
cannot be made agreeable " 

" Agreeable '." interrupted Mrs. HerbeH. 
" Certainly a thousand times more so, in 
reahty, than a penrion and apartments in 
Hampton Court, under the leads, even if 
Laura were so fortunate as to obtain them ; 
but what will her Grace of Fitzgrundy say J 
— for she is almost as formidable in May 
Fair, as is Mrs. Grundy herself in the city 
and suburbs." 

"Pooh! 'tis little that Laura, if she bo 
indeed the Lanra I fancy her, will care for 
that contemptible scarecrow of the mean- 
spirited and cowardly. But, hark I that is 
Charles's rii^ ; — I know it bo well ! Can he 
be worse? what has brought him to-night?" 
And, without waiting for reply, ehe ran 
down stairs while Bridget, who happened to 
be on duty, admitted her master, with wel- 
come grimiing from ear to ear. 

Mrs. Herbert was for an instant uneasy ; 
but the appearance of her eon in apparently 
perfect health, and in evidently high spirits, 
at once reassured her. 

" How delightful to anticipate your lime, 
this week especially, when Violet was fool- 
ishly making herself uneasy about you," 
B^d Mrs. Herbert., a tittle ansious to learn 
what particular cause had brought Charles 
to Chelsea. 

"I am charged with a special commission 
— we are a family of high destinies! Go, 
Bridget, get me a prodigious dranght of eidci- 
— your mistresses' favourite tipple— or say, 
even small beer — for I am diirsty as the 
Great Desert ; and only when refreshed shall 
undo my fiirdel ; — and by the way, Mr. Gry- 
phon is to dine with you to-morrow, ladies, 
by self-invitation." 

" Sorrow drop ov small beer, sir," said 
Bridget. " Sure, when you come so far to 
see the ladies, it shall be the wine and wather, 
or the brown stout, at the laste of it;" and 
Bridget buetled off. 

" See what it is to be a man of conse<|uence 
— the head of a household 1" said Herbert, 
laughing. " When I was a fashionable and 
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"But, Herbert, what has gJTen ne this 
plearare? — and to see yon in so good apirits! 
Mr. Gryphon hag good news for ns, per- 
haps," said Mrs, Herbert, while Violet B^ll 
held his hand, and watched bis eyes, rejoic- 
ing in liis joy, bnt somewhat fearful about 
how he was to receive tlie news wliich Mrs. 
Herbert had to communicate. 

" Gryphon has news, bnt not of the kind 
you anticipate. Would yon like to resume 
your carriage again t — hey, mother ? — to have 
a mansion and an establishment of servants 
— a stud — a library — a park?" 

" You are Aving, Charies ; or, rather, 
fooling me. Who is to do all thb for us V 

" Nor more nor other than the Talented 
Family of Cryppes," 

" Now you are joking, Charles ; — a wicked 
jest, though " 

" Serious, on my honour !" 

" Barker wishes you to engage in some of 
his dark concerns, perhaps ^— Fie, Charles ! 
to trifle with us," sMd Violet, who knew that 
to Mrs. Herbert some of the things of which 
he talked so lightly were no trifles. 

" Not Barker, hut Gryphon." 

Both ladies imsing their hands simultane- 
ously, exclaimed, " Mr. Gryphon ! " 

" He, indeed ! — the cautions, well-informed, 
astnle Gryphon ; nay, I may perhaps get 
into Parliament — your old dream, again, 
mother." 

"I have — I have always had the highest 
opinion of the friendliness and judgment of 
Mr. Gryphon," replied the bewildered lady. 
" But, dear Charles, don't tantalize us too 
much — if the whole b not some malicious 
pleasantry." 

" Never was more true, if more serious, in 
the course of my life. But Mr. Gryphon 
will tell yon all about it to-morrow. You 
will beUeve him, if not me, that I have the 
power of throwing law to the dogs, and be- 
coming l>ear-leader to the grandson of that 
Most High and Potent Prince, Geofirey 
Richard, Duke of Piantagenet ! with liberal 
appointments and the most brilliant prospects, 
or at least promises, when my Ulustrions 
pupil shall pass from my guardian hands.' 

Mrs. Herbert again threw up her hands, 
and turned her meaning eyes on Violet 

" Nay, more, thrice-fortunate ladies I — 
while I am to have chargeof the young eatl, 



yon may have the management of the little 
countess. It is a joint-stock oEBur. Hy 
mother first lady of the bed-chamber — my 
wif^ principal goremess." 

" You are forestalled, Charles," said Violet, 
laughing ; " I hare had that o^r already, 
though perhaps from another quarter^from 
Mrs. Burke Barker this rery day." 

" Another quarter, assuredly ; for what 
seemed to me to be considered Uie mun, if 
not indeed the only, indispensable condition 
of my engagement, was, that no Cryppes, nor 
any breathing tiling connected with that 
clever blood, should in any shape approach 
lay noble charge, or the ' young person ' con- 
nected with him Thar Graces 



law say what they please." 

The affair now assumed a rery different 
aspect in tiie eyes of Mrs. Herbert. At a 
glance she perceived ten thousand advantages, 
present and prospective, to her family, from 
such an arrangement. 

"And what have yon done, Charles t — 
what is concluded V 

" Nay, mother, that either requires a very 
great deal of consideration, or just none at 
all. But Mr. Gryphon insists upon yon and 
Violet hearing what he has to say, before I 
decide. I came to warn, and promised that 
I was not to prejudice either of you. Mr. 
Gryphon is negotiator on the part of the 
Ditke, whom I have not yet seen, and pro- 
bably shall not." 

" Very serious consideration indeed, 
Charles, b required. This offer may change 
the whole complexion of your life. When 
I visited the splendid place the Duke has 
in Staffordshire, the manrion of his cham- 
berlain was pointed out to us. He is a 
gentleman of estate and family himself; 
hs lives in quite a superior style, and was 
in Parliament." 

"0, mother, mother!" replied Herbert, 
laughing ; " I aee Gryphon will have an ally 

" Whoever affords you the means of hon- 
ourably retrbving your fortunea, Charles, 
will have a most grateful friend in me." 

" That is the house of Cryppes, ma'am ; I 

" Yet that house does not command my 
gratitude. But, serioualj^, my dear son — my 
dearest Violet — this is a moet important 
afROr. What do you think of iti" 
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The Privy-council, held at tlie t«a-Uble 
of tlie little villa in the neiglibourbood of 
Chelsea, to deliberate upon the splendid and 
tempting oSars covertly made to Charles 
Herbert and his wife, upon condition of their 
assuming the guardianship and tutelage of a 
future duke and duchess, ended, liice many 
other and weightier deliberations, in nothing 
perfectly satisfactory to any party. A salary 
of his own naming, and tlie most liberal 
appointntenta tliat he could desire, were 
flatteringly offered to Herbert and the ladies, 
whose valuable friendship the Duke of Plan- 
tagenet had the good sense to wish to secure 
for the partner of his unhappy heir, and for 
what he now considered liis doomed family. 

Of Herbert tlie Duke had formerly heard 
the Iiighest character from his late friend, the 
Earl of Tarbert, as well as from his confi- 
dential solicitor, Mr. Gryphon ; and, to make 
assurance doubly sure, he had made private 
inquiries at Cambridge among individuals of 
high standing, who had been thorougbly ac- 
quainted with the habits, attainments, and 
character of Herl>ert, when he studied there. 

The result was perfectly satisfactory, even 
down to the " sUght supposed tendency to 
Whig politics ;" the Plantagenets being, if 
not Whigs, yet patrons of that party. His 
Grace became hourly more earnest and 
anxious in tlie affair ; and, as he had deter- 
mined not to see his undutiful grandson him- 
self until some distant period, if ever, he was 
the more desirous to have the self-willed, 
headstrong, and ruined youth placed in safe 
custody, and, if possible, beyond seas, and 
out of the reach of those strange, lo»', and 
worthless adventurers with whom he had so 
disgracefully connected himself. The Duke 
had, though most reluctantly, abandoned the 
hope of being able to set aiude the Scottish 
marriage. Lawyers and family friends were 
agreed as to the deplorable fact, that the 
union must now be held valid. He could 
therefore only console himself with the pro- 
ject of bringing in a bill to amend the Mar- 
riage Act, sofar as It related to noble families; 
and he empowered Mr. Gryphon to oRer 
Herbert carte blanche, and appointed the next 
day but one, at twelve o'clock, to see that 
gentleman, and conclude the aiFair. " And 
the ladies of his family, sir," said the Duke, 
condescending to rise and follow the man of 
business to the door of the library, " instead 
of being an ob9^acle,a^ in such arrangements 
women too often are, I consider not the least 



desirable parties to my scheme for the salva- 
tion uf my unfortunate relation — if it be atiU 
possible to save him. Tlie elder Mrs. Her- 
bert is, I am infoi-med, a well-bred, well- 
informed woman, of strict principles, and & 
member of the Church of England ; the wife 
an accomplished and amiable young person, 
and a very pretty person too, I am told, of 
lady-like manners— and the biood relation of 
my late kinsman, Tarbert. In the unhappy 
and ever-lo-be-regretted circumstances of my 
family, the duchess and myself imagine that 
we could not have chosen better." The 
Duke was certably very well informed on 
these points, and, moreover, his informer now 
stood, hat in hand, at his elbow ; a circum- 
stance which, with many of the sort, he was, 
like other exalted personages, apt to forget ; 
tlie knowledge for which he was indebted to 
others, often seeming, and in perfect uncon- 
sciousness, to have come to him by intuition 
or inspiration, in virtue of his rank and birth. 
On this principle, the Duke had most inno- 
cently appropriated several rather important 
discoveries in agricultural chemistry, com- 
municated to him by an ingenious man in 
want of a noble and influential patron. By 
his essays on mangel icur:el and bone rfart, 
publislied in certain " Agricultural Transac- 
tions," he had accordingly established a con- 
siderable reputation as a spirited improver 
and patron of economical science. He had 
once been engaged in an amicable controversy 
with "my friend Davy," as he condescend- 
ingly called Sir Humphrey, and had peison- 
aliy superintended the preparation of the 
first batch of oil-cakes seen in his county. 
It was the more vexatious that so public- 
spirited and really well-meaning a nobleman, 
ever watcliful for the public advantage, 
should be so crossed in his private affairs. 

" Your Grace has, in this important affair, 
shown your usual discretion and perspi- 
cacity," replied Mr. Gryphon, to the above 
intimation of the Duke's pleasurt. " And I 
make no question, but Mr, Charles Uerliert 
and the ladies will be most happy to meet 
and forward your views for the advantage of 
Lord and Lady St. Edward." 

"iorfj/ St. Edward ! — don't, my good Mr. 
Gryphon, I entreat, let the duchess hear you 
thus name that — that — young person. Spore 
the feelings of that dear woman, whose every 
hope was wrapped up in this foolish but cver- 
loved boy. And lose no time, my good sir ! " 
he continued, graciously waving his hand, in 
token that Gryphon was dismissed, "I 
will see Mr. Ilcrbei't the day after to-morrow, 
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at twelve precisely. Tlie whole of the icter- 
vening time is required U> frame the inatruo- 
tioos by which 1 wish him to conduct himself 
— ray little hinCi and ideas, in fact : for I 
would not for worlds appear to dictate to the 
gentleraan I intruat with the core of St. 

" Inatructions!" thought GryphoD. "I 
must be fliuni on that head, or Herbert, restive 
enough already, will bolt at once." 

The Duke very long before — before, indeed, 
coming to the title and estates, by the death 
of his elder brother — -had, for five months, 
held.office as a principal Secretary of State, 
which had given him an inveterate itch or 
small passion for scribbling all manner of 
" instructioua " to hia ateward, his foresters, 
his game-keepera, and, failing those, to his 
dairy, poultry, and laundry women, in the 
making of cheeses, hatching ducklings, and 
getting up fine linen. " Inatruetions " for 
tlie direction of Herbert in the delicate and 
onerous office in which he was, at the same 
time, to be left entirely free and uncontrolled, 
was a more difficult ^k. It had, however, 
the happy e£Fect of restoring hia Grace to a 
more equ aide humour than he hod sliown since 
the intelligence of the elopement had driven 
the gout from hia great toe to his stomach, 
and tvom hia stomach to menace his head. 

When the long and dreary solemnities of 
his dinner vrere got through, he courteously 
reqaested the duchess to hear, and ^ive 
her opinion of the jottings he had made 
towards the proper extension of the im- 
portant document, the final drawing up of 
which was to be intrusted t« his private 
secretary, and which, before he next saw 
Gryphon, filled some hundred pages of open 
n-i de-margined manuscript, written in a fair 
hand, and properly secured with demi-official 
red tape. It was almost a pity that his 
Grace's voluminous piece of codification, for 
the education of a young nobleman and his 
wife, should have been uext to thrown away r 
for it contained, on minor points, many use- 
ful remarks, and also various minute direc- 
tions, which nmozingly tickled the humour 
of Mr. Gryphon, who mightily doubted 
whether Dame Nature might not show her- 
self too strong and perverse for hia Gi'ace's 
compulsory legislation. Nor were the for- 
mality, minuteness, and stringency of tlie 
duke's code to be blamed for Herbert's rejec- 
tion of tlie offer made him, as he had taken 
that resolution before he had heard any 
thing of these copious " ioatructions." He 
had been the less raah in his decision, as his 



step-mother had evidently set her heort upon 
his closing wltli a proposal which would at 
once, in her language, not only reinstate him 
in his natural place in society, but from the 
patronage of the Plantagenets open the most 
brilliant prospects to a laudable and manly 

While, at the family testable privy -council 
to which we have alluded, Charles and his 
mother debated tlie advantages and disad- 
vantages attending the scheme, — both, with 
great ingenuity and animation, maintaining 
the side which each respectively favoured — 
Violet, apparently fancying that she was 
sewing, and sincerely believing herself per- 
fectly unbiassed, alternately turned her sweet 
and earnest eyes to each speaker, though they 
probably lingered the longest on Charles, 
whose arguments seemed quite irrefi-agable. 
Independence — a hom^ which, however hum- 
ble, waa all one's oivn, — ah! these were 
social blessings beyond all otliers ; and they 
were not to be found in any species of courtier- 
life, nor yet beneath any noble patron's roof. 
Yet again she could fancy Mrs. Herbert in 
the right. How true it was that poor Charles 
might wear out long yeara in irksome pre- 
paration for a profession to which he surely 
could never give his heart, and in which he 
might, after all, fail, as many an able man 
had done '■ Mrs. Herbert now hinted this 
for the first time, and as her last argument — 
and drove Violet to sea afresh. True, Charles 
said that he had conquered the worst drudgery 
of law, and began to feel something like 
pleasure in his dry technical studies ; and it 
was most unlikely that he, with his brilliant 
parts and unremitUng perseverance, would 
fall. Every one admired and appreciated 
Charles. Only there might be much inter- 
vening drudgery, and a long time to hang on 
and fag ; while he might at once, by closing 
with the Duke of Plantagenet's proposal, bo 
raised to an easy and honourable position — 
restored to those indulgences and luxuries 
which habit had made almost necessary, 
manfully as ho had renounced them. And 
then the dazzling future prospect I Some 
high, perhaps official situation — who so fit as 
Herbert to occupy one profitably ;^a seat 
in Parliament — who better qualified by 
knowledge, eloquence, and liberal principles, 
to be of eminent service to the country, as a 
pubhc representative and legislator ! — besides 
the ability to provide easily and handsomely 
for a family, which was becoming a frequent 
consideration with a thoughtful young wife, 
about to become a mother. 
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When Mrs. Herbert, the last Bpeafeei, 
finally dwelt upon tiie incessant toil, 
harassment, and reBponBibility attending the 
most brilliant and proaperona professional 
career, Violet's work fairly dropt on her 
knee, and she wondered to herself what new 
objection Charles could make to reasoning so 
concluave. 

" One thing is wanting, mother," he re- 
plied ; " but it includes all : I should not be 
my own master. Independence ! 

Lord or the lion heut »sd ugle eje! 

the path which he points does not, I suspect, 
fie through the slippery saloons of either 
princes or dukes." 

" If, by this appointment, you were to 
forfeit, nay, endanger, your perfect and entire 
independence, not another word is to be 
said," replied Mrs. Herbert ; " though I own 
I cannot see it." 

" The independence of any man who, at 
the end of a few years, is left to the kindness 
of the most grateful noble patron the world 
eTersaw,i3 in imminent jeopardy. Hypupil 
cannot lemain always a boy, nor I a tutor. 
I should tremble for the time when it might 
be expected that the master must, in order to 
please and prosper, become, if not a syco- 
phant, yet a being who must surrender all 
liberty of action, all freedom of thought, for 
' a morsel of bread,' and that uncertain too. 
It comes exactly to this :— If 1 am in Parlia- 
ment by the duke's influence, I must be of 
the duke's politics and party ; if I, confessing 
mjwif totally without a vocation, and, re- 
garding the idea as little less than blasphe- 
mous presumption, were to get a fat living 
in the Church by the duke's influence, I 
must be of the duke's and the Church's fdth. 
No, no ; common sense and common honesty, 
wisdom and self-respect, say that I must plod 
on — stick to Uie oar." 

Violet, though with a little sigh, shook her 
ringlets in confirmation of this brave decision, 
which appeared quite incontrovertible. 

" You are too far-seeing and fine-drawn 
for me to-night, Charles," said Mrs. Herbert, 
in a tone just shaded by pettislmess. " I 
believe the Dnke of Plantagenet is a man of 
liberal feelings, most anxious, certainly, for 
the good of his grandson, the heir and sole 
representative of all his family honours, and 
also that he fully appreciates you. I conclude 
that I may believe him when he says, as Mr. 
Gryphon has stated to you, that the obligation 
will lie on his side, and that of his family ; 
and that the sacrifice of your professional , 



expectations ought and must be requited in 
some substantial and permanent way." 

" All most fair and honourable, my dearest 
mother, though I fear your generous thoughts 
do dukes, and all'the inferior orders of man- 
kind, a great deal too much honour. But 
of the duke himself I am not afraid. His 
anxiety in this matter, knowing bis deep 
mortification as I do, is to me a strong proot 
of right judgment and of right heart. But 
there are the future duke and the future 
duchess, and their many tainted relatives, — 
the discordant and evil influences that must 
at all tjmesbein play to counteract whatever 
we might attempt for their improvement and 
honour, — these, I confess, fill me with dis- 
may. In our own case we should surrender 
a ntre, if limited, and perhaps very remote 
prospect, for a troubled uncertaility ; and, 
too probably, find the ground, which It had 
taken years to gun, cut from under out feet 
in a night — worse than all, find our pains 
and cares absolutely thrown away upon a 
couple of self-willed incorrigible fools, whom 
no labour of onis conld render respectable ; 
dnce, I fear, nature in his case, and nature 
and circumstances in hers, make the matter 
hopeless to any teacher save old Experience. 
To him their yonng Graces, Lke all other 
mortals, may in time be found somewhat 
amenable." 

" We'll think no more of it," s^d Violet, 
quickly and resolutely, and now plying her 
needle closely and swiftly ; " I dare say the 
boy is spoilt. Emmeline Cripps has had 
much about her that should m^e her apo- 
'°g7> — if an untaught girl of her age is 
responsible for any thing. Now, her destiny 
is in her husband's bands. She still loves 
him, and is proud, if not exactly of him, yet 
of being his wife," 

" Of being hia countess, you mean," re- 
plied Herbert. " But 1 must budge ; I only 
came to warn you, mother, of the tempta- 
tions and fascinations of Mr. Gryphon, who 
hae set hia heart upon making all our for- 
tunes by this great cast — absolutely upon 
OUT being conjoint bear-leaders and people 
of aflairs to this young lord, and Ukewise 
lady — perhaps some little, but only a very 
little — for Gryphon is a most friendly 
man — to keep a future rich cUent out of the 
clutches of Mr. Burke Barker, who might 
direct him to a very different man of business. 
A rich young duke is a prize worth trj'ing 
for. Have a good dinner for honest Gryphon 
any way : he is too much of agenuine philo- 
sopher of this world to forget the comfortable 
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present in the brilliant Aiture. He enjoj^ a 

good dinner, and he is self-invited 

But if I eee aright in thia ffloamin' light, hero 
comes Marion, sweating up the gravel-walk 
with snch a baaketful! " 

Tii&t faithful ally was already in the hall, 
and in loud communing with the Irish brevet- 
coolc ; and Violet, whom Mrs. Herbert somo- 
tjmes fancied, if not quite forgetful of dignity 
and propriety, yet somewhat precipitate in 
her motions, flew down, as was her wont, to 
welcome her old friend. 

" How did I come 1 i got a cast by water. 
My lading? It's a Tweed saumon, hinny ; 
and a sma' cag o' the pickled saumont roe 
Mr. Gryphon and some folk prized so highly. 
I mind when we tlirew all auch gnts, garbage, 
and sosseries down Tweed ; and nowit is sent 
far and near in compliments between gentle 
folks. So I met Mi. Gryphon in the Strand 
this morning, and he stopt me, which he 
seldom does, for he is aye in a hurry : — 
' Mrs. Linton,' he was pleased to say, 'hare 
you any commands for yonr friend, Mrs. 
Charles Herbert! I am to dine with her 
to-morrow.' So, kennin' Tweed saumon was 
reckoned a great d^ntith, I thought maybe 
the leddy would be bo good as accept my 
share, who, to say eooth, care little about 
delicates in the eaUng line, an it be not a dish 
of t«y, when I have by chance a headache, 
or am tired going about my honse agencies. " 

" You are too good, too considerate for your 
friends, Marion ; you rob yourself to enrich 
others." 

" Gao way, hinny ! These orra things 
come cheap to me. Tm sometimes jalouMng, 
that if I were a lone body in need, my north- 
country cousins might not be altogether so 
mindfu'. I.ord pardon these uncharitable 
thoughts ! which this owergrown wilderness 
of brick and mortar, where, in the daily and 
nightly strife going on, every ane comes in, 
like Harry Wynde, for his aiu hand — put 

into a Mnner's heart But I 

hope the mistress will not be oKnded by the 
freedom of my bit offering 1 " 

"OBended ! certainly not, with the con- 
dderate kindness of our best friend." 

" Wishes to be so, anyhow ; but the like 
of her, bred altogether in the lady-line, though 
a gentle, sweet woman, I'm no just so free 
to deal with as wi' yoursel, hinny ; who, 
though ye may have better blnde in your 
veins, ken and have seen tar mair o' the 

"I — raen mote of life than Mis. Herbert!" 

replied Violet, laughing. 



"Ay, but 'deed have you — of the real, 
weary, battling, adverse world, ten times 
mair. But let me hang my cloak on the 
pin myself, hinny. . . ■ What kens tiie 
like o' her, in ordinar ciroamstances, but to 
eat their meat, and drink their drink, and 
busk themselves, and take their pleasure, 
and never speer where it a' comee from, or 
how long it is to last, more than that maze 
o' midges wheeling and waltzing this bonny 
warm night aboon these rose-bushes I What 
ken they o' the strife and sturt of this mortal 
schene, if it be not their play-houses and 
their spinettes ; and the inside o' a millen- 
der's shop, or a Idrk for an hour on a Sab- 
bath forenoon, that*s as like a theatre ! The 
men o' them may pick up a littie useful 
knowledge, if they are quick and heedful ; 
but for the women, — poor, useless, vapourish 
dawdles I " 

While Marion thus held forth, and laid 
aside her clogs, Violet smiled to think of the 
manner in which this "vulgar old Scots- 
woman's" contemptuous pity would he re- 
ceived by its fair objects, if tliey could pos- 
sibly be made to comprehend any thing so 
incongruous and ridiculous. 

"Then you do not envy fine ladies?" 

"En — vy tliem! what for should I? Is 
it for the youth and beauty, fleeting at the 
best, which they do their utmost, by their 
goings on, to destroy? — or for the idleset 
which keeps them vapouridi and dwining, 
when there is little the matter with them, till 
make-believe grows earnest at last? " 

" You are unmerciful to the ladies, Marion ; 
hut do let me help you," 

" They are unmerciful to themselves, and 
becoming a pest to society. While we had 
but a sample o' them, o' the real sort, that 
could aflbrd such vanities, if ever an immortal 
being can afford to live with no more thought 
than a bird o' the air or a flower o' the field 



by, it was the less matter ; but now, when 
all must push forward alike, the draper's 
wife cheekie-for-chowie with the duchess, the 
women's world seems standing with its heels 
where its head should be. I am mair than 
ordinar moved this evening. There's a couple 
come up from the north, that are lodgers in 
my neighbour's the tailor. Things haie 
gone sore agfunst them, I can learn. The 
poor roan — and ift a vain ully creatur 
enough — has been ruined by some of these 
black bubble companies — that of Hr. Burke 
Barker, I believe ; and the poor body is 
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half crazed. But in tlie wrack and ruin t 
[eddy was spared lifr bits e' satin and gau 
dud gowns, — (let's be thankfu'l) — and the 
tinsel hardware gear that kind o' ivoi 
hing about their persons. So the one time 
she is in bed drinking tea, and sabbin' and 
gaspin' in the hysterics, and the other time 
dizened and dinked out in her auld faded 
frippery ; and either way tlie yirm is m 
out o' her head. The poor little man [ 
could pity il, — one o' your sma'-boned, 
weazened, sharp-faced, cockney cuts — but a 
mettle creatur. And never a comfortable 
tneal, or a word a' sympathy and cheering, 
from his tawpie helpinale i and, as 1 said, 
the yirm of discontent never out o" her head ; 
though, believe his story, it was allenarly 
hsr pride and vanity brought them to the 
pass of giving up an honest, humble way of 
doln' for the grand Insurance agency and 
shares, and so forth, by nliich they were to 
make gowd in gowpens." 

" Who is to make gold by handfuls, Mrs. 
Linton ? " cried Herbert, leaning over the 
balustrade; "are you not coming up stairs 
to tell ua the magic art ? " 

"Ah, Mr, Chai-les — naebody! — that is, 
nnebody in an honest way. ' He that hasten- 
eth to be rick shall not be iunocent ;' and 
that is a word that will hold while Time 
itself holds." 

" I fear, Charles, tlio poor man, of whom 
Marion has been telling mc, is the person at 
who became agent for Barker's Assu- 
rance Company," said Violet, as they as- 
cended the slaira. 

" What of him?" returned Herbert. 

" What, but that he is a ruined and a des- 
perate man," replied Marion. "A senseless, 
pridefu' creatur it may have been when the 
world was prospering wi' it. I can judge i 
much by the bits of aira it gives itsel' yet, 
betimes ; hut heartless and humbled enough 
now, poor hit mannikin, and driven daft and 
donnert by a handless, doinglcss, discontentit, 
repining companion ; a wife being aye, Mr. 
Cliarles, either a crown of glory and a bless- 
ing to her husband, or a perpetual blister on 
his side." 

" The same spruce, well-brushed, brisk 
little fellow, I fear, that bought my phaeton 

" The very same ; it makes me angrj' and 
it makes me wae — I would you could hear 
him ! But I have heard o' ' his carriage,' 
or else no ! Ane might think he had been 
bom with it on his back, like a sn^l's shell." 

" What has brought Bigsby up to town ?" 



" To get justice, air, — justice o' that u 
hanged villain Burke Barker, who lias been 
the ruin of hundreds. But, think ye, he can 
even get sight a' him ? No, no. And there 
will be mischief among them. The creatur 
can neither cat nor sleep — although he had 
£.ny thing to eat — and the hopefu' pair never 
agree a minute, save when they happen to 
egg on one another's vanity in blastin' and 
blawin' about their past grandeur. But that 
will not pay Madam Snipson's — that's Jack 
Cryppes's auld frien's — lodgings. She is as 
real a whinstane as ever paved the streeta o' 
Loti'on. Article by article has ahe pawned, 
for tlie poor senseless things, to pay herself ; 
and now they are come to, whether next the 
leddy's bracelets or tlie gentleman's signet- 
ring on his little hiigcr is to go up the spout 
—which is to go first ! I left them hot at it 
when I came away. Bracelett will carry it, 
I think ; but if Signel-ring does yield to his 
wife, he is, for certain, to he the death of 
Mr. Burke Barker. He swears that fifty 
times a-day ; and ril no say what black 
despair may rouse even yon small bulk to 
attempt. — Tread on a worm and it will turn. 
I am truly woe and vexed about the pwr, if 
their provoking vanity would but let r 
and would fain have Mr. Gryphon's opinion 
of their case." 

The conversation now took a more general 
turn ; and then Mrs. Linton, duly refreshed 
with her tea, spoke of returning to town. 
Marion, though expense was no longer an 
object to her, bad never lost her original 
mountaineer contemptfor the cockney indul- 
gencies of the entire genus of hired couvey- 
ances and public street vehicles, save when 
the modern Omnibus performed for her, at a 
cheaper rate, the duty of a porter. When 
she announced her intention of walking t 
town, Mrs. Herbert, with considerable sui 
prise excl^med, "The whole distance!" 

" And what is it on a fine summer night 
like tliis, but a recreation X" 

"A fine, sultry, August evening, darken- 
ing rapidly, and threatening thunder," said 
Herbert. " There are, ma'am, but two ways 
of it : you came all tliis lejigth with accept- 
able and seasonable gifts and offerings to 
please yourself ; and now yon shall either 
remain all night with my wife — I know 
the key of the garrison is safe in your 

" And pussey's 6upi)er provided," slid i 
Violet, coaxingly, 

" I could swear to that : and so, ma'am 
you shall either remain wheie you are, o 
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eh&tt my boat to any placo yon choose Uiat 
is nearest home. — I am absolute." 

"Aweel, aweel, Maiater Charles — a wilfu' 
man most have his way. I may g«t woise 
bodes ere Beltane ; and as hame I mnst h« — 
I cannot get that Bigaby body out o' my 
mind — I must just close with your hind offer ; 
that is, if you were really going to hire a 
pur of oara at any rate, and not going into 
the expense on my account." 

" One pair, or ten pair, ne shall do nothing; 
unfitting the dignity of the ancient Scottish 
nation, and the incipient governor of a duke," 
said Herbert, buttoning hie surtout, and 
speaking at hia mother, who was thus pro- 
voked to throw in a few more last words on 
that overture, which, like a good proposal to 
an over-nice maiden, if once rejected, might 
never be repeated — probably to the proud 
damsel's life-long sorrow and repentance. 
Tiolet, meanwhile, fearing a renewal of a 
subject which might be unsatisfactory to all 
the parties, with innocent wiles, tried to turn 
the discourse, by again coaicing Marion to 
stay. She bad bo much more to tell her and 

" Na, hinny sweet, dinna ask it," said the 
old woman, smiling her blandest ; " for it's 
ill I like to refuse ye ; and I have not slept 
out o* my ain wee bit hame yonder, in the 
heart's core o' Lon'on — I wonder what gives 
mo the likin' for it — since I was the proud 
woman that, after long service with the 
fremit, was happy enough to own a Iiame o' 

"It is becaase you won't break faith with 
pussey, that you unkindly refuse me," said 
Violet, in mirthful reproach. 

" Not altogether. Ay, ye may laugh ; 
but I believe the creature kens every word I 
say, and the very hour I promise to be back 
to her ; for she'll snooEe and sleep in the 
easy-chair till she hears the clock ; — and my 
pussey, like myeel', is no aye sleepin' when 
she's winkin' ; — and then she'll jump down, 
and run scuddin* about the floor-head, mian- 
ing tike a wud thing, and as if she were 
shod with walnuts; — who can tell what 
comes and goes in the head o' a dumb creo- 
tnre that has been weel treated, and made a 
friend and companion n'V 

"Pusaey's focnlties have been remarkably 
developed by high culture," said Herbert, 
laughing. " If there were stiU witches in 
the land, I know not what might be said of 
her and another ; but I do owe her a spite 
to-night, since I believe she is the sole cause 
of your refusing to grant Violet's petition." 



" It's not altogether pussey, Mr. Charles : 
— and your bonny lady must not be oBfended. 
I have refused half the nobility of England 
— the ladies o' them— and their housekeepers, 
to visit at their grand places and stay till I 
tired. It's no few o' them I have come 
across in my time ; and they ken weel who 
can be serviceable to them ; and some of them, 
which is rarer, ken, and are thankful, vrhen 
they are weel served — no folk better. Tliere's 
nae upsetting, unsavoury pride about thera, 
like some of your sma'-beer, new-fangled 
gentles. But for a* that, they ken their ain 
place better than they understand the like of 
mine ; and as 1 am just aa independent o' 
them as they are o' me, I bide by fair good- 
e'en and fair good-morrow ; and am aye 
ready and willing to requite courte.iy with 
civility and obl^ngness." 

" I know you have refused utuations of 
great trust in several families of distinction," 
said Herbert. 

" Howt ay, have I, half a score o' them, 
with the greatest gimndees o' the batch, and 
might have made weel out by it, too ; that 
ie, if I were wise enough not to follow the 
fashion and buy a life annuity from Mr. 
Barker's office with my small savings. — But 
I aye liked my ain ingle-nook ; and if I was 
a servant — and all mu3t*«n>e — it's the Prince 
o' Wales' motto : the king on hia tlirone, 
the judge on his bench, must serve — but 
there's a clioice o' maatera ; and if I was to 
be a Hen'ant, I preferred tliat it should be of ' 
the public at large." i 

" Exactly my idea of it, sensible Mrs. I 
Marion," said Herbert. " What tliink you, I 
mother, b comparable to one's own ingle- 
nook,andforamaBter, — the public atlarge?" ' 

" I see no umilarity whatevcrin the coses, | 
Charles," replied Mrs. Herbert. "What we '. 
talked of supposed no dependent, no menial : 
capacity." i 

"Ay, so tliey said," put in Marion, not 
cKactly comprehending what was meant. | 
" ' You will be entirely your own mistress, , 
quite independent, Mrs. Linton.' But thank 
your ladyship, or your lordship, as the case . 
might tie. I ken ower weel what perfect 
independence means. It's a stubborn plant 
that same to grow in a fremit soil ; and 
seldom thrives for the poor man, if the rich 
has a hand in the culture." I 

" I should have guessed you for the sort of 
person who would choose to be your own 
master," said Herbert. 

" Becanse ye think me a dour, thra^vn, 
headstrong anld wife," replied Marion, langh- i 
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ing, " that mnrt have my own nay, and will 
no bear to be contradicted ; and it may 
sae ; but stilt and on, 

Ab, freedom is i, noble thing, 

Ye remember, Mrs. Charles, tiinny, what o 
country poet says? But freedom does mai 
it makes a king to be a man — and yon bit 
sky-parlour in Fleet Street a blithesomer, 
brighter bit, than my Lord Duke of Plouta- 
genet's braw housekeeper's room, or the liaill 
suite o' damosque chanmers that are a' at hei 
command in hia grand castle." 

Mrs. Herbert had never listened to Mation'i 
eloquence with so little proiit or patience as 
upon this occasion. She wondered more 
than ever how her young friends, hut espe- 
cially Cliaries, could listen with so much 
apparent satisfaction to this egotistical 
maundering in a barbarouB dialect. Some- 
thing might be due to the old lady's clannish 
attachment ; but the Waverley novels, which 
had smitten the young world witli enthusi- 
astic admiration, real or affected as it might 
be, for Scottish scenery, Scottish music, plaid 
ribbons^ and smoked whisky, had the credit 
of having done the rest. It was not easy, 
she owned, for an Englishwoman to under- 
stand it all ; and she could only hope that 
Charles might not live to repent. 

The night was sultry and louring, bnt 
calm and still, when Charles Herbert and 
his sage companion embarked at Chelsea 
Bridge ; the courteous cavalier who, at a 
brighter hour, might not have courted close 
observation, taking the greatest care of his 
fur charge. Marion's apprehenuons of being 
run down [n the dark by the passing craft, 
were not altogether without foundation ; bnt^ 
by and by, the sky cleared, and a young 
harvest moon showed a portion of its broad 
ruddy &ce. Hany years had elapsed since 
Marion had enjoyed a frequent and clear 
dght of the well-remembered orb ; and she 
was endeavouring lo give Charles an idea of 
what a harvest moon really was, as seen in 
Scotland, and in particular when nglng 
among the hills of Teviotdale, when her 
worst fears of perils by water were almost 
realized. 

Bnt before we can accompany the voyagers, 
we are called for a short time to another 
group, and now claim our privilege of look- 
ing round and shifting the scene to a hand- 
somely, or more con«ctly, a sumptuously 
fnmi^ed dining saloon, in which sat Hr. 
and Mrs. Barker, (A#il-fA«— servants count- 
ing aa nothing in high life at dinner. Both 



parties here, however, considered servants si 
much something, that an effort at lively dis- 
engaged talk was from time to time made, 
though both were moody, or, as the silent 
observers said, "wastly gium." 

The well-cut features of Mr. Barker wore 
an expression of harasmng anidety and c 
rodingcaie ; he looked almost liaggard ; and, 
colourless at all times, he was now deathly 
pale ; his complexion contrasting strangely 
with that of his lady, whose bold black eyes 
absolutely flared like flambeaux, over 
highly rouged cheeks, as she stealthily 
watched the countenance of her husband, 
and from time to time addressed to liim some 
trivial sentence, on the selfsame principle 
which makes Lady Macbeth, in the banquet 
scene, endeavour, by overacted courtesy, to 
cover the abstraction of her perturbed and 
moody lord. Here there were present only 
two most respectful servants. Those, how- 
ever, are happy families who have nothing 
at any time to conceal from those nobodies, 
their valets. At last the cloth was taken 
away ; the dessert and wines were placed 
on the table ; and " the gentleman out of 
livery," or butler, adjusted an elegant screen 
to protect the glowing face of hia lady from 
the scorching fire; touched the wicks of 
some of the wax-lights with a light, knowing 
hand, and glancing round to see tliat ail w 
in high order, withdrew, leaving the silent 
pair to unwat«hed conversation. Mrs. B&i^ 
ker firat stole, on the lip of her velvet Pari- 
uan slipper, across the room, gently opened 
the door, found that all was snug, and shutting 
it, quietly resumed her place, and threw 
herself back in her chair, waiting until her 
husband should flrst speak. He was sunk 
in reverie, but frequently helped himself to 
wine, and yet as if unconscious of what he 
was about. Barker usually allayed his 
wine with a good deal of Thames — but 
to-night. 

"Have you seen St. Edward to-day?" 
asked Mrs. Barker at last. 

"No." 

"Did you meet Sir George Lees?" 

"No; d nhim! — heisshjrkingme, the 

selfish scoundrel. — St Edward, too— I don't 
know what it means ; I looked for him twice 

at the club—at his hotel— in tha Park 

"Could you indeed ride to-day with e 
much buraness to annoy you. Barker?" 

" Pshaw. — But Emmeline was with you I 
understand. Have you been at the Herberts? 
Have you prevailed with Herbert's wife to 
accede to my plan ?" 
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"Prevail with her, indeed! — oh, Binple 
niBD, if yon could but know what you are 
saying ! Yes, the Herberts will be ready 
enough to take my sister out of onr hands. 
— Cunning, deceitfnl hypocrites 1 . . . 
You pique yourself on your penetration, sir ; 
are you prepared to hear, that while you 
fancied yourself most secure, a, mine is ready 
to spring at your feet, which may oTerwhelm 
you t Yes, Barker, you may stare ; but the 
game which hsa cost us so much trouble is 
fairly in the hands of these Herberts, unless 
you instantly fall upon some measure to 
conntetact theii projects." 

" You speak in riddles, ma'am. Deign to 
be explicit j and for once straightforward, — 

" If I can I but I will keep my temper. 
Barker, be as insulting as yon will. You 
Dave made yonieelf more the object of my 
pity than resentment." 

"Thanki^ graciouB madam [ and now 
proceed, pray, and keep as near to the un- 
Tamished truth as possible." 

" Do not provoke me. Barker : have I not 
enough to endure 1" and the lady applied 
her laced and embroidered French handker- 
chief to her moist eyes ; yet so heedfnlly as 
not to discompose her artificial complexion. 
It was not customary for Mrs. Barker to wear 
Tong« in her own house or at small parties, 
but she had been for some days looting yel- 
low and bilions, and was at this time com- 
pelled to look her beet, as, in the storm of 
fate, her hneband did his ImldeBt. 

"That frantic creature from the north, 
that Bigsby, who has so often l>een attempt- 
ing to see you, annoyed me agun tltis morn- 
ing. I was compelled to tbreaten to commit 
tiim, but that made matters worse ; and, to 
prevent exposare before the servants, I was 
obliged to promise that you would see him this 
evening. Mid I expect him every minute " 

" Most considerate ! He, that person, 
must be cared for — but never mind him 
now. Yoni brother Edmund is likely to 
call to-night ! he likes to hare his pill-box 
on the pav^ at all hours." 

"I expect Edmund : you are aware of the 

delicate condition of the countess ■ . I 

wish to hear every day what he thinks of 

" ay, true — which leads to the main 
point — thfl Herberts. I have never yet 
been able to convince you, Maria, of the 
importance of obtaining Mrs. Charles Her- 
bert's care for your sister. It will be the 
salvation of the girl, if any thing can save 



her, and of all depending — of all 
I mean, in her proper conduct." Barker 
would not willingly have permitted the wife 
of his bosom to perceive how much he felt 
himself dependent on the noble connexion liis 
address had achieved for her sister. 

"You will be gratified, lar, ay, to your 
hearfs content I " replied Mrs. Barker, bit- 
terly enunciating these words from between 
her set teeth : " 0, Barker, how cruel is this 
corroding scorn with which you speak to me 
of my family — of my wster 1 . . . What 
think you Emmeline has confessed to me ? — 
I have been in utter mieery till you came in, 
sending over all the town, and bursting 
during this tedious dinner." 

" More, I presume, of tliat d d groom- 
boy — that former lover of hers? By the 
Eternal ! I could kill her with my own 
liand ! " hissed forth Barker, clenching his 
hands and teeth ; while his naturally pale 
complexion became lirid with the strife of 
deadly passions. 

"Trash — nonsense ; — worse, much worse 
than that childish stnff is tliis new affair." 

" Worse, madam ! — worse than an elope- 
ment — than ntter di^raoe to her, the young 
wanton ! and ruin to us? — what the Duke 
of Plantagenet longs for — would rejoice at ; 
what that fellow. Gryphon, who to-day at a 
meeting of these cursed proprietors, has baited 
me till my blood boils — what he would bribe 
for, plot for. I tell you, nothing lees than 
placing the girl under the immediate and 
close care of the Herberts can save her repu- 
tation, and leave us some chance for the 
future. This black Assurance business, in 
which you know, Maria, I have been myself 
most grossly deceived, has done me incon- 
ceivable mischief — even with the booby St. 
Edward. He is incapable of forming any 
opinion of himself; but he has learned to 
interpret the whispeii and sneers of the 
puppies whom be meets. But what of 
Emmeline? — has the young vagabond not 
consented to return to the country and give 
her no more trouble ? I thought I had 
frightened him sufficiently." 

" Yon are quit* on the wrong scent, Barker : 
Emmy detesta the impudent low-bom varleli 
whose only wish — to which he has probably 
been put up by some one — is to extort 
money out of her ftears. And witat has he 
to tellt — That he was an impudent, pre- 
suming, young rascal — and poor Emmy, a 
neglected giil — a child. Mrs. James Stocks 
spoiled the sancy boy, her pet tiger, and 
most nnffurly neglected Emmeline ; to whom 
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Bhe fancied, I suppose, it wan enough that 
Bhe gave food and lodging, while our family 
was ID a state of — transition. Thank 
Heaven ! the lawa of England are more 
watchful over the rights of a mfi, whatever 
may have heen her original station or that 
of her husiiand, than to permit St. Edward 
to ehafce off ray Bister, although ahe should 
have had twcnty.iovers before her marriage 

— that is, if he had any such ivish — which, 
I am sure, he has not, poor simple fond hoy ! 

— I wish our woret fears were from that 

rascal Tom Groombridge You long 

for Mrs. Charles Herbert and her mother-in- 
law assuming the care of my slater — of the 
Countess St. Edward, for which poor I, it 
seems, am all uniit. You will be gratified ; — 
and more — Mr. Charles Herbert is to assume 
the immediate tutorship of Lord St. Edward, 
for which Mr. Burke Barker is held quite as 
unqualified aa is his wife to be the maternal 
companion of her own sister." 

"What?" shrieked Barker, with a tone 
and glare which frightened his wife ; hut 
instantly commanding himself, he said in a 
quiet voice, "What do you mean, Maria? 
i am fatigued lo-day — worn and chafed, and 
in no humour to be trifled with." 

"I was never less in the humour for trifling. 
Barker. We are sold '. That cunningfellow 
Gryphon, the Duke's solicitor, — how I have 
detested him unce the interviews we had at 

the time of Emmeline'a elope marriage ! 

when his abominable eyea, while he was at 
the civilest, plainly told me that he did not 
believe one word I eaid. I was sure, then, 
he hated us — and now he has done us ; he 
4iss scented out those ^xwt obits you obtained 
from St. Edward for your city friends." 

" Done what ? pray, make haate, ma'am, 
and do for once be strtughtforward — forget 
you are a Cryppes." 

" I will not be angry. Barker," replied the 
lady, in not the calmest voice. " I pity you, 
and despise your innuendoea. The plan is 
this — Gryphon's plan, though the duke — 
the old noodle— takes credit for it : poor 
dear Emmy sucked the whole out of her 
simpleton last night. He, yon must know, 
is in secret communication with hia grand- 
mother, the duchess, or rather with her 
favourite maid, who waa also St. Edward's 
nurse. Both the old women spoiled and 
petted the boy while they tormented him. 
It is not easy to say which is still the most 
dotinglyfond of him — probably the nurse. 
The old duchess was brad at court and 
delights in all manner of petty strategy. She 



would scheme to cheat the duke, were it but 
about the hour or manner in which her poodle 
is to be washed. Of course he has no idea 
tliat she has been guilty of the petty treason 
of sending messages and money to St. Edivard 
by her tmsty back-stairs plenipotentiary, 
with whom Emmeline has made friends. You 
know what an ingratiating, what afascinating 
creature the count<:fls is, when hhc nishes to 
gain any one." 

« I know E-mmeline's natural cunning 
transcends — but no matter — go on, Maria." 

" Well, the development of tlie grand 
scheme is, that St. Edward and his wife 
shall immediately go abroad, accompanied 
by the whole Herbert family ; travel for 
three or four years in a manner which becomes 
the rank and prospects of tile parties ; while 
the St. EdwaHs shall have al! the while — 
mark the cruettj-, the atrocity, the villany of 
the scheme, — no intercourse whatever — not 
tiiB slightest, Willi us or with my family, — 
with Emmeline's familj-, — cut off from all 
possible connexion with db for three or four 
years, — for ever! I may say, — for if this 
unnatural scheme hold, St. Edward and his 
wife are lost to us. He is to pledg« his 
honour to his grandfather and the other 
friends of the family, that we shall he to Itim 
as utter strangers, — and she — my si«(er,oh, 
monstrous! is to be graciouily allowed the 
means of making some paltry provision for 
her parents of a few hundreds a-year, if — 
mark the condition — they agree to I'eceive 
it in some retired part of the country, and 
through Mr. Gryphon." 

Mrs. Barker paused, alarmed at the atony, 
fixed look of her husband, who said, " Go 
on — tell me all," and yet relapsed into 
musing. 

"Is it not enough? — good mercy, Burke, 
what more would you have ? — Herbert is to 
have a thousand a-year of salary for himself, 
and I know not how much for his ladies. — 
They travel in the first style — and tlie 
most brilliant reversionary prospects are held 
out. — But let them alone. Emmeline ia 
but a child, and will soon forget us, and St. 
Edward the nwwt facile of young men. Give 
tliem these few years and he is the Herberts' 
property for life : tiie estates that yoti were 
to manage. Barker — the seat in Parliament 
that jrou were to hold — nea now the event! 
But, goodness, love, how horrible you look 1 
Havel done it? Did I not, as an aftectionate 
wife, warn you against the awfiil responsi- 
bility of obtaining tliat match for my sister ? 
Am not /the person, of all otiiers, most to 
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be pitied t But no, no ! " Bcreamed the lady 
in another mood, and starting to her feet, 
" this infamotiB conspiracy, to tear my beloved 
niBter — my dear brother-in-law — from their 
country and from us all; tocrash our hearts 
— to wound OB through our tendeieet affec- 
tions — never shall take effect. Monsters 1 
Nature and law alike disclaim it. Can you 
not nrrite something in the papers. Barker — 
you who are so clever — to drfeat it?" 

" Be quiet, and sit doivn," swd Barker, 
sternly ; and shading his brow and eyes with 
his hand, he was again lost in tumultuous 
thought. Too surely, as his wife had said, 
the ground had slipped from under him ; yet 
such, in a mind of high intelligence, is the 
involuntary homage which error pays to 
rectitude, that, unlike his wife, he could not 
meanly heap reproaches upon the Herberts. 
That they would at once close witli these 
tempting and most advantageous proposals 
he made no question ; indeed, it never 
occurred to him to doubt of it ; but neither 
did he question that every part of Herbert's 
conduct had been most fair and honourable. 
He had but one hope. It was placed, not 
in Herbert's new-born philosophy or his love 
of independence, but upon his imagined weak 
side i his overstrained delicacy on imaginary 
points of honour ; and that overweening if 
latent pride for his wife, which might make 
him, if properly stimolated, revolt at the 
idea of her becoming even principal lady of 
the bed-chamber to Duchess Emmeline, and 
thus render the whole plan abortive. 

Barker was roused from thought by violent 
ringing and knocking : and in a half minute 
the tall servant came in to say, that the 
country person, Mr. Bigsby, whom Mrs. 
Barker had appointed to c«mo at half-past 
eight, was waiting Mr. Barker in the Scnlp- 
ture-roon). Barker nodded, and the man 
wiUidrew. 

" Frantic idiot ! — but I will see him ; and 
provide for him too. There is a class of 
people — the very poorest creatures in intellect 
— with whom it is most dangerous to have any 
thing to do." — Mr. Barker's phrase would 
liave been more correct in the slang sense, 
"most dangerous to <lo." "A man of any 
sense, who knew the world," he continued, 
" would have been quiet under his losses, or 
sought satisfaction at law : this drivelling 
shrimp runs about from coffee-house to coffee- 
house ; nay, he goes to the newspapers, and 
does more mischief than ten men of any 
judgment would allow themselves to do." 
Another visiter was announced : — " Ha ! 

Vou II. 



Dr. Edmund Cryppes, who, in virtue of 
smooth manners, a handsome eqnipags, never 
off the streets and squares of ^e West End, 
groat family industry, one fashionable, dash- 
ing, young patient, to break the ice with, and 
a most judicious and rathe^ delicate system 
of puffing, — was become a rising accoucheur 
in the fashionable world, a man whose for- 
tunes rested apparently upon a more secure 
foundation than those of any other member 
of his Talented Family, provided that he 
played his cards well. All depended on that, 
as his brother-in-law sometimes condescended 
to tell him. *' There is Jaok, your brother," 
Barker would say, " with much brighter 
natural parts — with many unquestionable 
accomplishments — gone to the dogs — and 
will go. No saving him. Ue has no discre- 
tion — no self-command — no self-respect. 
That foreign lottery business, which in other 
hands would have promised so fair, is blown, 
by his arrant folly; and binuelf — but I 
wash my hands of him — there is no serving 
a person of his kind — and I will not farther 
share his disgrace." 

"Nor I," Bwd the stately physician. " I 
shall contribute, like you and Polly, my mit«, 
to send him to Uie United States ; but if Jack 
will persist in coming back to London, to 
disgrace his family, I know what we should 
do." 

The teamed Doctor, seeing Barker absorbed, 
now began to make his diurnal report of the 
young countess's hopeful state, in confidential 
whispers to bis sister. Lady St. Edward 
was certainty enceinte; an event of nearly 
equal importance to the House of Plantagenet 
and to the Talenttd Famify of Cryppes. Her 
accouchement, if all went fair, might be 
expected to take place in about seven months." 
" Yes, Polly," said the facetious pracUtioner, 
"I shall have to congratulate you on the 
birth of yonr nephew, the heir to ducal 
honours, some time in February next. I 
shall have Emmy and young Mrs. William 
White, the rich old banker's young wife, 
(who takes such deep interest in the countess's 
pn^ress,) confined in the same week. Tole- 
rable work that ; but Emmeline is really 
likely to be a good nest egg tome ; — all the 
young wives connected wiUi the city are so 
proud to be attended by a countess's phyucian. 
I shall certainly raise my fees forthwith." 

"1 wish you joy of her, if it last," said 
Mn. Barker — always piqued at being thrown 
into the shade, though but for a moment, 
No. 60. 
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hj the jonnger uster whose foitiine she had 

" Polly cross &nd Barker silent," stud the 
hnmoroiia Doctor. It was but of late days 
that Dr. Edmund had ventured tt address 
his "intellectnal" brother-in-law without the 
formal Mr. The omisBion was symptomatic 
He went on — " Bnt Emmy's first child may 
be a girl ; — yonr sex are always forward, 
Polly, — but no matter, there will be plenty 
of 'em — fine thriring pUmta genilUU. My 
mother had eleven of us, had ^e not, Poll i 
If the first prove a girl in spite of me, it may 
anticipate my time by from thirty to forty- 
eight hours ; — your *ex are always in a hnrry 
to make a figure in the world, Mra. Barker." 

"Goodness, Edmnnd, i^at a chatterbox 
you have become — yon who formerly dnrst 
not open yoar lips before Mr. Barker ; and 
how 4ndelieattly yoa chatter — knowing how 
very fastidious my husband is — and he is not 
quite well t^r-night. , . . My dear, yon have 
surely forgotten that the provincial person 
waits you. . . . Don't you think, Edmund, 
that the countess should have other pnifes- 
donal advice besides youR? You are but 
young in the profession ; and there is all the 
difference in the world between the Countess 
St. Edward and those city women yon attend." 
Iioudlyas Mrs. Barker sonnded her brother's 
praises, where so great an interest wa: 
stake as her auntship to a doke, she had 
misgivings, which, however, Dr. Edmund 
trented with the utmost coolness, though Mrs. 
Barker's appeal to her husband at once gained 
him to her side. Mr. Barker indeed pro- 
fessed the greatest confidence in Dr. Edmund't 
ski]] and science ; but for his own sake solely, 
he considered the responsibility too great, and 
thought that other advice was dearable. 

While this important point was debated, 
the unhappy provincial Ei-Agent of the 
Middlesex and Surrey Philanthropic Assu- 
rance Company got out of all patience. He 
had been wandering in the neighbonrhood 
of Barker's house half the day, exhausted, 
higlily nervous, and In the most irritable 
condition. Without even the means of pro- 
curing proper tefteshment, and unable 
return to his distant lodging and come back 
at the appointed time, he lingered on 
houTB that seemed like heavy years, until 
the imagined author of his misery, having 
fared sumptuously, should condescend at last 
to give hia victim an audience. Abont seven 
in the evening, becoming exceedingly faint, 
he went into a, place — not a ^n-palace, but 
a gin-crib, frequented by cab-drivers and 



semnts at liwiy— «nd pud his last twopene* 
for a glass of gin and a morsel of bread. 
While he slowly sipped the unusual and 
harsh beverage, which supplied fuel to 
previous nervous excitement,a gong was heard 
booming over the neighbourii^ gardens. 

" My master's summons," said a peraon, 
who, like Bigsby, was seeking refreshment 
in this resort 

"Mr. Barker's place yon are in now 
inquired the keeper of the gin-crib. 

*' He, the villain, the acoundrel 1 — is Barker 
called to his fet dinner by a ffOKff, as if he 
were a lord I" cried the Utile quivering m 
to whom, in his prasent state, this trifling 
circumstance was as the last drop which 
makea the full cnp overflow. The i 
stared, but took up his change and walked 
off, — by so means dispoaed to become the 
volunteer champion of a master considerably 
in arrear with all hb servants wages, and 
of whom many queer stories were abroad. 

Bigsby afterwards wandered abont until 
the appointed hour, when he entered Mr. 
Barker's dwelling, if not absolutely intoxi- 
cated, yet under violent excitement ; which 
increased, as he hurriedly paced the Sculpture' 
room, planning what stinging tilings be was 
to say ; wondering what satisfaction he might 
obtain, and if he could get — provided ha 
should condescend to accept of it — any part 
of his lost money to carry home to his wife, 
and their dunning landlady. There was 
little to soothe a man in this mood in those 
surrounding objects of expense, taste, and 
luxury, all of which had been procured, as 
he morbidly fancied, by his min. The sound 
of the gong, when he recalled his own i 
silent humble dinnei^bell, and his incapacity 
to procure a meal, had wakened the lurking 
deril in his breast, and the other marks of 
Mr. Barker's splendour did not contribute t< 
lay the demon to rest. After waiting in the 
Sculpture-room — the very name of which waa 
maddening — for probably five minutes, which 
seemed an age, he furiously rung the bell : 
" Does yonr master know that / wait ? — Mr. 
Robert Bigsby of ." 

" Mr. Barker will be here presently, sir." 

" Ha ! very fine and handsome — those, 
those mirrors — those silk damask curtains, 
and bulthn fringe ! — Hay I have a glasi 
water 7 — What's that — what's that ? " and 
be pointed to a statue of the siie of life o^ 
larger, which stood in a recess behind the 
marble pillars at the end of the room. 

" That, I believe, dr, is a statue of Justice, 
done by a Frenchman of the name of Canova, 
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which, I uu told, coat Mr. Barkec i£l£00 or 
^000. My maetei has a fine UmU tot 

" No, air, it is not Justioe, sir ; though she 
is blind. That^s the devil, nr— the black 
devil — lia ! At him — at him 1 It's Barker. 
There's hie getip again. It aplita 1117 ean. 
They ring — ring." And the frantic man 
ruehed forward, and smashed at the pieces of 
choice Bculptnre in the room, on which the 
small cane which he carried fell innocuous ; 
bat in his frenzy he shivered one la^e 
mirror, before the servant could rush upon 
and overpower liim. This he would hare 
been unable to do for any length of time had 
not Mr. Barker and the butler heard the 
uproar, and come to Us aseietanoe. There 
was now no doubt of the stianger'a madness ; 
yet the shrewd varlets present wwe not slow 
to extract a meaning from his inwdierent 
ravings, which was any tiling bnt favoorable 
to the honour of their master. 

In the meanwhile. Barker, believing him 
mad with liquor as well as with pai^on, 
which be partly was, soothed him as he best 
could, and promptly decided on his own line 
of conduct. 

"Yon tell me, sir — nay, take more water 
— yon are excited, Mr. Bigsby — it wilt cool 
you and do yon good : -—yon tell me B£r. 
Charles Herbert warned yon against this 
bubble office, — would to God, sir, he had 
warned dm, who, in purse and reputation, 
am a much deeper sufferer than yourself. 
Mr. Herbert ie one of my oldest and best 
friends ; will you accompany me now, late 
as the hour is, to his private residence near 
Chelsea, and let us try whether fats opinion 
of tlie circnmstancee of which yon oompbin, 
and which, upon my honour, I deeply regret, 
does not change your mind as to my share of 
this damnable bnsinesai ... I have a 
business appointment at my chambers at 
nine, and am behind already ; bnt if you will 
take B crush is my cab — we can, when I 
have finished my bueineM, take a boat, and 
reach Herbert's remdenca before ten. Come ! 
I should be sorry to see you labour under such 
an unhappy prepossesuon for another night." 

Kgsby looked anxiously in the fa«e of the 
speaker : — could he trust to him 1 and yet 
what motive could Barker have to deceive 
him in the propoeed visit. 

" Come, come — Herbert nnderetands busi- 
ness, and something of the rubs of life loo : 
let him be umpire — and, by Heaven, if he 
gives it against me, t am ready to share with 
yon to the last shilling I possess." 



"That is foirty spoken, Mr. Barker — I 
shall attend yon as you say : and my poor 
old aunt, who brought me up — who was more 
than a mother to me — whom I compelled, 
idiot that I am I to take her trifling savings 
out of the hands of the Duke of Plsntagenet's 
steward, for which his grace generously al- 
lowed her fire per cent, as she was tlie widow 
of a favourite servant — to take her little all 
from that safe keeping and iavest " 

" Say no more, Mr. Bigsby," interrupted 
Barker — " I assure you I was deeply affected 
by leading yonr statement of the good old 
lady's case; — the Doke of Plant^net'i 
head-gardener's widow, was ahe? Don't let 
another word of it transpire : you are aware 
how closely I am by marriage connected witii 
the Plantagenets : I nay have something to 
say in the management of my brother-in- 
law's property by and by, and some pretty 
pickings to diipoee of too: — come, my good 
fellow, yon allow yourself to be too mneh 
overcome. The old lady's annuity I shall 
payoutof my own pocket — on condition that 
not another AwA ie heard about it, till the 
Company's affairs are wound up ; I do not 
despair of a good dividend yet." 

Bigsby shook his head, inerednlons ; and 
Vt. Barker went out, and in two minatea 
obtained a formal certificate from his brother- 
in-law. Dr. Edmund Cryppea. 

"Oh, mad as a March-hare 1 I ean testify 
that — to smash your beautifol mirror, and 
destroy so mneh valuable property 1 But, 
really, Barker, you give yourself too mneh 
trouble about hun : can't yon send for the 
Policed — Know his friends in the north — < 
Podi I — who is to care for the relations of 
all their friends who choose to oome up to 
London and take eltlirium trmmu f And 
are yon safe alone vrith him. Barker t Yon 
are a man of great physical conrage — but to 
go alone, and by water, wiUi a manioc at 



" Not a word — the servants — " and Barker 
made a (ngnol of siluiee. " I must enjoin 
secreoy the most strict ; there is always inv- 
[Jied dif^iEce in snch attacks : and if, as I 
hope, a few weeks restore the poor fellow's 
intellecte — never great — no one need be the 
wiser. Don't sit for me to-night, Maria ; I 
need not bid yon be silent and secret." 

With tiie certificate in his pocket, wiiich 
enabled him, as he imagined, by the ^d of 
a trifling sum of money, to depadt his com- 
panion in any private asylum for lunatics 
which best suited his purpose, Mr. Barker 
embarked with Bigsby, giving the boatmen 
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private orders where to halt. He hnd already 
apprized the keeper of a private asylum for 
the insane, which had a gate and stairs 
opening to the Thames, of his approach with 
a patient whose case demanded the utmost 
caution and secrecy. The house, surroaiided 
by high-walled gartlcns, had fifty years be- 
fiirc been the villa of a nobleman ; and, in 
the twilight, it might easily, for one half- 
hour, pass for the residence of Mr. Herbert. 
More time was not needed : with the keeper 
he anticipated no great difficulty ; and the 
patient was for the moment certainly mad. 
To make this more sure, Dr. Edmund 
Cryppes, who had no doubt himself, had got 
one of his brethren of the faculty to sul>acribe 
his own certificate. 

Another half-hour past, and tliey were 
fairly afloat on the Thames, Bigsby mutter- 
ing to himself^" I'll hear what Mr. Herbert 
has to flay — he warned me — he is a gentle- 
man — and though all the world were against 
me, I can't bo worse — I can't be worse.— Poor 
Jane ! She is ill, poor girl — and we parted 
in anger, as too often of late ; but I may 
have cheering news for her when I return ; 
and the landlady shall have my ring before 
her bracelets — poor Jane! ". He sunk into 
silence, from which he was roused by the 
trivial circumstance of Darker unconsciously, 
and with little miiuc in liis mind, humuiing 
a fashionable opera tune, which atung him 
to rage. 

" Ay, you can sing, ar— you can sing ; you 
live in a fine house, drive your cab, and dreas 
your lady, and strike your ffong — while my 
wife, sir, Jane Stocks Simmons, horn and 
bred in affluence, is sitting, cold and hungry, 
in our unpaid lodging." 

Barker, at a lofs what to reply, whistled 
with affected carelessness. The sounds ap- 
peared to jar on the exasperated nerves of 
Bigsby. lie ground his teeth, and entreated 
Barker to desist from torturing him by those 
sounds, or he sliould go mad. Mr. Bai'ker 
at once desisted, somewhat astonished to 
learn that he had been whistling ; yet, so 
absent was he, that in another minute he 
unconsciously repeated tlie offence; and 
Bigsby started up in fury, and broke forth 
in a wild strain of execration and upbraiding, 
telling the boatmen, to whom he appealed, 
of his wrongs and losses, and of the despair 
and misery to which he had been reduced by 
the man before them. 

Barker, fixed in liis purpose, and knowing 



that less tlian another hour would rid him of 
this petty source of annoyance for as long as 
he chose, restnuned the expression of liis 
indignation, and entreated and expostulated 
with his violent accuser, but in vain. 
mil tell these men— I tnill tell tell tliem," ho 
cried aloud, "of your damnable v ill any ; — 
they are Englishmen, — they are honest, hard- 
working, hard-faring men ( — they love fair 
play ; — they have, like mo, wives and chil- 
dren, — but they do not, like me, see them 
naked, houseless, and starving, — i 
through you, tar, you '. — false, treacheroua, 
smooth-tongued, remorseless hypocrite: — 
called to your sumptuous meal by ymn gonff. 
Do its sounds drown tlie cries of your victims? 
Yes, boatmen, this fellow— this upstart beg 
gar, who married the daughter of a fiddler, 
and made a lady of her, is called to his dinner 
by a gong, as if he were a duke, wliile Jane 
Slocks Simmons " 

" Push on, my lads," said Barker calmly ; 
" tlie poor wretch is — aa you see ;— push on !" 

" You would say that I am mad, would 
you, scoundrel V cried little Bigsby, who 
seemed like one inspired ; and springing 
to the throat of his enemy, he called out — 
" it is as false as the hell that yawns for you.' 

" Sit down, fllr," replied Barker, beginning 
to lose temper, and pushing his puny assail- 
ant off — " Sit down in quiet, or by Heaven I 
will pitch you overboard — would you overset 
the boat? Strike out, my men, and here ia 

"Thank you, thank you, Mr. Barker," 
was the ready reply ; and Barker, finding 
himself recognised, calmly said — "If this 
excited person lias any thing of which ho 
may justly complain, the tribunals of the 
country are open, and I am prepared to meet 
him there." 

" Villain, again! cold, insulting, stinging, 
damned villain," — cried the frenzied dwarf, 
shivering violently with emotion — " The 
grave is open — the Thames is open : — At the 
only tribunal to which misery like mine cnn 
appeal are you ready to meet me ? — Then ho ! 
for it." 

" With the energy of madness he again 
clutched at Barker ; and after a moment's 
grapple the little skiff heeled, and both were 
plunged into the river. One man, to save 
himself, sprung into Herbert's boat, which 
was pBB^g at that moment, and the other 
dexterously recovered the balance of bis own, 
though it was now half-filled with water. 
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We now return to the homeward voyagers, 
whom we left on their proBperous way, ad- 
miring the yoMug Harvest Moon rising broad 
and red throngh. the hazy atraoaphere. 

In Ik boat passing in the opposite direction, 
and tugged slowly against stream and tide, 
loud and discordant voices were heard liy 
iiln. Linton and Herbert, as of tliose of men 
in anger ; nnd soon words of fearful and 
threatening import were diatingnished, while 
between them luidthe murlcy horizon, figures 
were imperfecdy seen for an instant swaying 
liither and tbitlier as they grappled ; nntil, 
while one man sprung into Herbert's boat, 
with a plunge that made it heel, and placed 
the passengers in imminent danger, several 
EC freed to be precipitated into the water. 

Herbert's boatmen were at lirst enraged 
at the intruder, and shoved lustily off, in 
order to ensnre their own safety ; — " Hall 1 " 
shouted Herbert, — "ship your oars — you 
laay strike down the drowning men, — a 
sovereign — a couple of them — to him who 
shall lirst rescue a fellow-creatUK !" 

"Three, four, five, ten o' them !" shouted 
Mariou, throwing out her anns like a sibyl 
inspired — " Oh what's world's gear to tlie 
dear life of peristung sinners ! Oh what 
awfu' words were yon ! . . . There's a 
human foce a bit ahead, bobbin like a berrin 
buoy ; — Lord guide us '. — tliore, there — now 
yonder ; — ye flit about sae in this bit cockle 
shell ; — ya'U surely whamle us a' I " 

"Where? where?" cried Herbert, who 
had seized an oar, aud who made the little 
vessel wheel and quiver in rapid evolutions, 
with probably more bravery than nautical 
skill, though the boatmen, keeping a sharp 
look-out, did not remonstrate with bim, nor 
deprive hink of a post, which said something 
for his Cambridge science. 

" U was youdiir — yonder," cried Marion, 
pointing — "and tliore — there again — just 
below us ; I'm sure, I could swear it was 
the poor little man, the tailor's lodger, tliat 
I saw first Oil, sirs, strive liard ; and, as 
I'm a true woman, ye shall not lack your 
reward both licre and hereafter." Herbert 
and the men pulled stoutly for a few strokes 
in the dii-ectiou specified, but nothing was to 
be seen. 

The crj' of " Men in the river," had now 
spread wide and far, and croft of all kinds, 
some of them with lamps, were already 
skimming about ia every direction, Yet 



some minutes hod elapsed before one man 
was picked up, apparently little injured, and 
who hod probably, after the first stunning 
plunge, sustained himself by swimming. 

" Do I owe my providential escape to you, 
Mr. Herbert?" said the dripping person 
rescued, when hoisted into the boat: "your 
passing has been most critically timed for 
me ; a maniac got into the boat with me, 
and had nearly drowned us all." 

" Lord-sake, man, if ye have the heart of 
a man, help the other folks to save life aud 
dinna think Mr. Herbert will listen to you 
while thero's a darg like this at his door," 
cried Marion. 

"What did you say, ma'am ? — I do not, 
I beg pardon, perfectly understand Scotch," 
replied Barker, dripping and shivering, yet 

with a gentle sneer " For 

Heaven's sake, land me at all events — as well 
be drowned as die of eold : — your chance of 
picking up the lunatic ia about as good as 
that of fishing up the Royal George. — He 
has been in the water a full i^uarter of an 

Herbert, who was anxiously looking out 
in every direction, and calling to the people 
in the other boats, made no reply. He 
indeed began to despair ; but he would not 
cease in his humane endeavours. Once or 
twice he flattered himself that he heard the 
voice of the missing man — now here, now 
there ; and once a floating oar, which he bod 
himself thrown out, deceived him. The 
boatmen gave as tlieir opinion, that the tide 
and current must by this time have borne 
the man a good way ofl^, and that, if found 
at all, it must be farther down the river, and 
probably with life extinct. 

"That is the common sense of it, Mr. 
Herbert," said the impatient Barker. " Don't, 
for God's sake, kill a living and sane man 
for the chance of recovering a drowned 
lunatic." 

Herbert was still silent : whatever sym.- 
pathy he might have felt with the uncom- 
fortable plight of his former friend, was 
neutralized by this speech. "Land ine as 
quickly as possible, boatmen," proceeded 
Barker, iu a more imperious tone ; for he 
was irritated by Herbert's silence. 

" The boat is the lady's and the gentle- 
man's," said one of the rowers, more inclined 
to obey his paymasters than this imperious 

"Once again I command you to row to 
the shore," said Barker haughtily. "I shall 
have you befyra a magistrate, fellow, foryout 
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luBolence ; and foi thus detaining me at tlie 
riik (rf my life." 

" The boat ia the company'B or, and not 
oan," growlad the senior boatman. 

"Good-uke, man I you were but even 
nowwilhin ui ace of Eteniity jonnelf. Yon 
may surely have some wnipanian for another 
periihing sinner, who, mad if he be, has 
maybe had good canse to drive him mad. — 
Do you think it is any pleasure to Mr. 
Herbert to be hazing and wliirling about i' 
the dark, on the Themes here, in a bit cockle 
shell, if he ooiild help it, I If the poor man 
be daft, he is jtut so much more the object of 
pity, especially to those who have brought 
him, poor soul I to such a pass." 

" You seem well informed of his affairs, 
ma'am," replied Barber, in a sneering tone. 

" If all Lon'on be not ao, if s not for want 
of his exposing the source of his calamity, 
high and low : I mean the unhanged rascals 
he has been the dupe of — ay, name and 
surname." 

Those names were not inquired after by 
the former speaker; and now a ciy came 
across tlie river, " Picked him up!" and 
Herbert's barge was stoutly pulled to the 
landing-place on the Surrey dde, whither the 
body of the poor man had been borne. 

The whole party landed. " Yon are now 
At liberty to proceed whither you will, Hr. 
Barker," siud Herbert^ speaking for the first 
time to his old acq^oaintance ; and he civilly 
added, " the sooner yon change yonr wet 

clothes the better. Cany the 

body carefully into the first respectable 
tavern — get a surgeon — all the help possible 

" I '11 go myself for help," cried Marion. 

"And I," said Herbert, "will see tiiat all 
that is possible is done here." 

" I owe you everlasting thanks for the 
efibrta you made to save me firam the con- 
sequences of that unhappy maniac's frenzy," 
said Barker, while his teeth involuntarily 
diattered tram cold and agitation. " Life, I 
fear, is utterly extinguished in the poor 
wretch — your efforts will prove useless." 

" I hope not," replied Herbert. "Bnt no 
means shall be wanting to restore him. Who 
are his friends ! He was in your conipany." 

"I know little of him save his evident 
madness. I deserve my ducking for my 
folly in permitting him, in hia excited state, 
to get into the boat with me." 

" We have searched his pocketo," said the 
boatman who helped to carry the Ineenmble 
body. " Devil a ha'porth In 'em, save a 



bundle of wet gUt bills of the famous Surrey 
and Middlesex Bubble Company — one of its 
gulls belike, wlio, as he could not get on by 
mtid, tried to get off by water I " 

The expreMon of Barker's face, the 
basilisk glance that shot from his deep-set eye 
upon the speaker, while he sud, " You aie 
a wag, are you ? " were not lost on Herbert. 

In another minnte, snrgeons and apothe- 
caries, to the number of a round dozen, 
hearing that a humane Heh gentleman had 
picked up a drowning man, crowded to the 
tavern, when every means were employed 
for more than an hour and a half to restore 
animation. Meanwhile, Barker, wet as he 
was, lingered with Marion in the bar of the 
tavern, spell-bound, as it appeared, to the 
spot. He seemed to feel that Ms continued 
presence until the scene closed, was necessary 
to his ovm defence. 

As waiters and assistants occasionally 
passed the bar, they were eageri^interrogeted 
ontheconditionof the patient by Mrs. Marion 
and Mr. Barker,though from widely difTerent 
motives. Thrir reports varied ; but at nearly 
twelve o'clock, Herbert himself descended, 
and sadly announced to Marion, that he had 
at last surrendered all hope. 

" The will of the Lord be done ! —and oh, 
the poor widow yonder ! " 

Mr. Herbert was somewhat surprised to 
find Barker still here. That gentleman had, 
however, partially dried his clothes, by 
standing before the kitchen fire, into which 
he had thrown the useless certificate, carried 
within his j^ove, which was to consign poor 
Bigeby t« a mad-house. He was now in 
safe enough custody. 

" Mr. Barker, I am afraid you have 
neglected yourself," said Herbert, touched 
by the appearance of the shivering man, who 
looked almost as like a corpse as the body 
laid out above stairs. 

" I wished to see the end of it. ... , 
The miserable, frantic creature, who has paid 
so dearly for his foUy, was an agent of that 
infamous company, of whose real character 
I, upon my honour, Mr. Herbert, knew as 
little as the unhappy person himself. In a 
profeaoonal capacity — one strictly profes- 
sional — I was connected with the proprietors 
—scoundrels and swindlers !— for a short 
time, to my cost ; and the poor wretcl 
fancied be owed put of hia embarrassments 
to me. He was " 

" I know what he was," said Herbert, 
coldly ; and, turning to the mistress of the 
tavern, he gave her his card. 
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''And the funer*!, nr, and the taottnttV 
inqnired llie landlftdy. " I do not bw how 
oni great ro(xn can be glren np to-moimw 
for the 'quest, unleaa jou hftTe all orer by 
one o'clock, as we an bespoke for a djuice 
and a weddUig-p&rty." 

" I hope ttut can be arranged." 

"I'll take charge of the funeral in the 
meantime," said Marion, briskly, "and of the 
boatmen and the doctors. I hare plenty of 
loller in my ponch this night, by chance, Mr. 
Ghariee ; and ye mtut Jost let me for aince be 
your banker;" and Marion oheexfully counted 
ont her cash, and found that the different 
expectants were more moderate tiian she 
had anticipated " Lon'on cormorants and 
river eharks" as likely to be. 

" I must let yon hare yonr own way, my 
Rood friend," said Herbert, half smihng at 
the airs of bnnness and modest patronage 
with which she proceeded. . . . "You 
hare been kept for too late ont ; and now I 
must conduct you home : a waUc will do us 
l>oth good : a moat painful duty, I fear, etiU 
awaiu yon." 

" The widow ! — ay, poor, yirming thing ; 
she has gotten a real cause of lepining and 

"Will you have the goodness, ma'am, to 
take charge for me of a few pieces, to be 
applied to the use of the unfortunate woman 
to whom you allude," said fiarker, feeling in 
the breast-pocket of his enrtout for the 
pocket-book already sank deep in the mud 
of the Thames. A sharp spasm contracted 
his foatures. He grew blind, and reeled as 
from a mortal blow. "Great Heavens! I 
am a ruined man I " 

Herbert hastily supported him. He gasped 
for breath. A cold perspiration burst from 
lus forehead. 

"I fear you have met with some loss, Mr. 
Barker," said Herbert, gently ; "but thank 
Qod for the preservation of life." 

"I — I am undone I utterly undone I 
Every farthing — every document which I 
possessed that could," he paused, " that could 
clear my good name from the infamous im- 
putations heaped upon me, was collected 
into that pockct-irook ; the contents of which 
I proposed to lay before you and Mr. Gryphon 
to-raorrow. The swindlers have fled with 
their booty, audi am left in disgrace — " 

He dashed his open hand on his forehead, 
unable to conclude the sentence, which Mrs. 
Harion mentally did for him, by thinking — ■ 
" and I have lost my share of the plunder in 
~' Light come, Bght go." It wu 



clear that^ whatever might be the true oaoM, 
Barker's was no feigned anguish. He was 
hardly able to support himself to the cob, in 
which Herbert sent him home, conudeiately 
paying (he hire in advance. 

" God bless you I Mr. Herbert; inqui 
for me to-morrow." 

" That 'b a /^ man," nud Marion, taking 
the arm which her cavalier kindly offered. 
" It's no a common watmess of colour yon ; 
and the sharp trails of the face, and the 
wild flichferin' gledged of the eyne. I sat and 
watched him while ye were better employed, 
Mr. Charles. But I 'm no tiring ye ? I 'n 
little used oxtering with young gentlemen 
I have not been seen eleeked with man kind 
unce 1 saw my bonny prof^^, Jack Cripps, 
off by the Berwick smock. I 'm a highly 
favoured auld wife wi' my beaux. . . 
But yon fortpattn man, Mr Charles t " 

"Pooh! 'Long ere the devil' — you r 
member your national proverb 1 " 

" Ay, ' Lang ere the dell dee by the dyke- 
side,' but it comes at length, sir ; that Dread 
Tribunal to which the despairing creature 
cited him — that day of awfol reckoning — 

that day of consuming wrath ; Prepare 

UB and be our Stay, nnneis aa we all an 

There was a solemn pause, ere Marion 
resumed. "And to think how a grodous 
Providence brings things ronnd, making the 
wickedness of man work its righteous will ; 
and Ukat you, sir, and your dear leddy, should 
be preferred and honouted, and brought 
again to wealth and respect, — but that ye 
never wonted, — and set in high places, and 
all mainly in and through the wicked con- 
trivances and mawdiinations of those who 
have bitten their ain bridle." 

"So yon, too, have heard of our promotion 1 " 
said Herbert, in some surprise ; " and yon 
congratulate me, it would seem, upon it." 

" Mr. Gryphon was so good as to give me 
an inkling to-day, kennin the Joy it would 
be to my heart to hear of any prosperity that 
might befall you or yours, sir," 

" Have you so soon forgot your quotation 
of this evening, yon fickle woman t 
' O btedam u ft noble Ihiag.'" 

"Are you at that, Mr. Charles! Well, 
ye may be In the right. After the awfU 
and warning schene we have witue«sed this 
same night, air, what seems the value of tlus 
fleeting warld, and all that it inherits t . . 
And here we are at hame ; — and oh ! how 
am I to t«ll that friendlees, feckless woman 
of her bereavement." 

" Gently OS you can, dear ma'am. — I si 
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write her friends to-night, ftnd call fur their 
addiesa from you early in the morning. We 
mast, I fancy, be piepated to attend the 
inqueet on the poor fellow." 

" How will Mr. Burke Barker stand that 
ordeal, Mr. Charles ? how look on the 
corpse?" 

" Barker has nerve enough " 

"And he'll need it. — But take you care 
of yowtdf, sir, — ye got a good sprinkling o' 
Thames water yourself, — mind 1 'm answer- 
able for your safety to the leddics. Take a 
drop brandy and water, as hot as ye like, 
ere ye go t^ bed ; were I myself tlie night, 
I would insist on your stepping up stairs 
to my Patmoe, and preeing a Scotch brandy- 

Harberii gently smiling at these incongruous 
images, they thus parted j Marion letting 
herself in with her latch-key. 

The tailor, iiis family, and lodgers, had 
probably been long asleep ; but on the second 
landing-place a light twinkled under the door 
of Mrs. Bigaby's chamber. Marion tapped 
and the door was partially opened by that 
person, who, in a sharp but muffled voice, 
whispered — "Pretty time of night, Big; 
liow can you look me in the face ? — leaving 

9 alone in this odious hole, all day long, 
dying of one of my sick-headache, and no 
I to ofier me nothing. Are you not 
ashamed of yourself ! *' Poor Mrs. Bigsby 
had evidently been nursing her wrath, or 
trying to do so, 

" Madam, you are under a sad mistake, — 
I am not your gudeman. But be patient 
and peaceful ; on your husband's account ye 
will not be much oftener detained from need- 
ful rest here or elsewhere." 

Marion knew that the unfortuuata pair 
had parted in bitter anger ; the wife full of 
repining, — the husband vowing that her up- 
braidings and reproaches were the keenest- 
felt of his sufferings, and what cruelly aggra- 
vated all else. 

" O, good la ! It is the old Scotch lady. 
I fancied all the lodgers a-bed, — I was watch- 
ing for Bigsby, meaning to give him a good 

Bcolding in fun you know, — all in fun. 

. . . Though matters have gone against 
him, there is not a better or kinder husband 
n England, — though I do love to tease liim 
a bit betimes." 

I am truly glad to hear you f-jwak so 
kindly of him," said Marion. 

"Yes, indeed, I assure you ; and I know 
that papa and my uncles, though they are 
awvely angry with Bigshy, will soon 



come round, aud make things straight again. 
We were so happy, and had every thing so 
nice about us; — I had a fortune of £1500, 
ma'am, and more to get. Hod you seen us 

at , ma'am, as Mr. Herbert and liis lady 

did. No wonder I feel the change, — nobody 
knows us here, — there I could have got every 
thing I wanted from every shop in town. I 
had only to say, send in such and such to 
Mrs. Robert Bigsby. — You heard the row, I 
daresay, this morning, — tliese London rooma 
are such wretched lath and plaster things 1 
It was unreasonable of him, don't you think, 
to ask me to give away my bracelets, — a 
bridal present? — but I have done it, ma'am. 
The landlady — what a horrid woman she is — 
must have money ; — I was never aaked for 
money in my whole life, till I came to Lon- 
don, — the bracelets are gone, and I don't miss 
them. I knew my |>aor husband was to be 
fagging about all day, trying to find out that 
tilack villain Barker, who has been our ruin, 
— BO I got in something nice for supper, and 
a pint of wine, poor fellow, — he needs a drop 
of comfort, — and I am sure it is not his fault 
either, he stays so late ; for he was always 
kind and atten^ve to me. 1 had a letter 
from my eldest sister yesterday ; she thinks 
papa is relenting, — they have the children, 
and my father is very fond of them. I am 
the youngest of three daughters, ami thefir^t 
married. I was a gnat favourite once. But 
it is a sad thing for a married woman to have 
to go back on her own family, with such 
burdens. My mother thinks we should come 
home, — that is, come nearer home. Bigsby's 
poor aunt 1 told you of, will receive us, till 
something better turn up. Yet he was so 
veiy provoking about the bracelet^ that I 
did not tell him tliis moining ; indeed he put 
it quite out of uiy head." 

" That, madam, was a sore pity," said 
Marion solemnly. " Had you told tlie dis- 
tressed man of the glimmering light a gracious 
Providence was casting up out of dark 

despair " 

" Hist '." interrupted tlie unconscious 
widow, " that must be my husband now, — I 
will tell him, — I know it is wrong to be so 
impatient with him ; but I must scold him 
first. Was it not sliocking to leave me in 
this odious place all day — quite by myself, 
with no one to speak to me, — and the nice 
supper I got ill, waiting so very long !" 

Marion's melancholy duty seemed every 
moment to become more difficult. Silly aud 
almost perverse as the young woman waR, 
she was not altogether without heart, nay 
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there might even be wtknn att&chnietit under 
the biekeriii)^ and mutual recrimiiuitions in 
which the ailly pair indulgcd,-~thougli there 
certainly waa not that strong yet leader tie 
which ii formed for the day of adversity. 
While Marion ruminated on how she was to 
disclose the awful truth, the house-bell was 
rung repeatedly and with violence ; and the 
tailor, under the customary London alarm of 
" Fire," leapt from bed and pulled up his 
front window. 

" That cannot be Bigsby. . . , Oh, 
something has happened !" said the alarmed 
wife rising, and beginning to tremble, Marion 
grasped her hand, and kept her on her scat, 
when she would have run out, and begged 
her to wait, and they would soon hear what 
waa tlie matter. After a short sharp colloquy 
from the window, Marion'D mortal antipathy, 
the taUor's wife, in only lier night-dress, and 
the old pWd shawl which eeemed her pre- 
scribed coatume on all noctnmal alanns, 
knocked sharply upon the door, and tlien 
abruptly bounced in. 

"La, ma'am, you are not a-bed then, and 
Missis Linton with you ! Do you know 
wliat has happened t Your husband lias 
drowned himself in the River." 

" Inhuman wra-atch!" exclaimed Marion, 
extending her still vigorous arms to sustain 
the stricken woman, who fell into a deadly 
swoon. 

" Goodness gracious, here's a to do '. — 
weren't they a-qaarrelling like d<^ and cat 
&om mom to night." 

"Draw up the window, woman — let in 
the free air — get a basin of cold water : — 
Poor, ully, forlorn thing !" and Marion 
pi'essed the insensible body to her kind breast. 
" May be ye judge her by your ain stout 
heart, madam ; ihal could take a husband's 
death more lightly." The tailor now entered 
half-dressed. 

''Help me np stairs, Mr. Snipson, with this 
poor creature ! Til take charge o' her until 
she is in better keeping." 

The tailor, who eeemed at least in this in- 
stance to have more feeling than his lady, 
prepared to second Marion's purpose — con- 
tented to lose as a lodger the poor widow of 
the poor suicide, since he could retiun her 
few gootto for what was due to him of rent. 

" I should not have disturbed the poor 
dawdle," said the tailor's lady, somewhat 
ashamed of herself, " if orders had not been 
wanted about the body ; the people of the 
SAip can't have their best parlour taken up 
widiOut knowing who is to pay. Tliat's but 



reasonable you will allow, ma'am, for people 
in a public way." 

" I thought that was settled," cried Marion, 
indignantly. " / am answerable," she pro- 
ceeded with great energy — " Mrs. Marion 
Linton, householder. No. 000, Fleet Street, 
is answerable for all just and reasonable 
charges." 

This was perfectly satisfactory to the 
person below. 

The poor woman was carried up stairs to 
Marion's apartments, still in a dead swoon ; 
but by dint of the efforts of the whole party, 
who kindly co-operated, she began to give 
signs of returning sensibility ; and then sud- 
denly remembering her condition, she fell 
into a violent passion of hysterical grief, 
from the mere exhaustion of which she at 
last dropped asleep. Marion now requested 
her neighbour to go away, while the tailor's 
lady pressed her servicea, and protested that 
she would sit till daylight by the new-mada 
widow, in case of whatever might occur. 

" Who could have fancied the diddle- 
daddle body would take on so about it !" 

" You, perhaps — a Lon'on-bred leddy o' 
strong nerves like you, would stand tho 
drowningo'agudemanbetter !" saidMarion, 
sarcastically. 

" Yes, faith, or the hanging either, had 
Suip and I lived like them," returned the 
woman, lauglung. " Especially, ma'am, if 
I hod a chance of my old admirer, Cripps, 
casting up to comfort me in my widowhood. 
I so like to teaae Snipson about poor Jack : 
— where is he at present,ma'am? Is it true 
that he has a sister r«allf married to a lord V 

" It is so said," growled Marion. 

" I'm pretty sure of it, and I'll tell you 

"Another time, if you please — I'll not 
detain you now. Jack,your fiiend, will cast 
up sooner than a bow o' meal — never fear 
him ; and I am anxious now that this poor 
creature should get a sound sleep." 

" Ob, beg your pardon, ma'ain. I fancy 
my absence is considered as good as my com- 
pany," said Mrs. Snipson, rising. 

" Ye have said it, mem. I think tlieae 
are the first words, Mrs. Snipson, we havo 
exchanged for some months ; and I have no 
desire to renew an acquaintance diopt for 
good reasons ; but as ye are here on my 
floor-head, I may as weel warn ye, that, if 
you can accommodate yourtelf elsewhere, I 
have other uss for my premises." 

" Ob, by all manner of means, ma'am. 
Our money is siirely as good as your lodging 
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any day — plenty of houaei in LondoUj 

"So much the bettw for the tenants, 
mem," returned Haiion, leading the way to 
the door, botli ladies parting th« very pink 
of poUteneaa. 

" That's the razor-grinding voiced, cockney 
woman I never could thole," waa Marion's 
soliloquy. " Aj, maukia, ye are mewing — 
did ye think I waa taking no notice o' yonl 
Can ye not make out what a' this stramasb 
in onr lanely, qniet dwallin' is about t A 
picture of mortal life, pussey, in a sma' way. 

And so ye aye hide younel below 

the big cluur from Lucky Snipson. Ye are 
like your mistress wi* that qnean, ye limmer 
— that very qninteehence o' Lon'on impu- 
dence and Lon'on sciewingness, and Lon'on 
brass ; — ay, and as hard as that same metal. 
. . . What can she have heard of her gallant 
admirer. Jack Crippa?— I thought he had 
been in Holland." 

So indeed he was, and in no comfortable 
plight, as the London public most character- 
ieticaUy learned early tiie next morning. On 
that morning Mr. Gryphon, always an early 
man, called on Herbert at his chambers, on 
his way to the bank. " Your eyes are ask- 
ing what has brought me 1 " eeid he, when 
the first lalutations were over. " I'll tell 
you : — But why have yon stolen a march on 
me? — answer me that! — unless, instead of 
being at Chelsea, as I suspect you were last 
night, you were really returning from Rich- 
mond with a party of ladies, as that truthful 
scribe, 'your intimate friend and old school- 
fellow,' testifies in three morning papers." 

" Who do you mean 1 Who is my inti- 
mate friend and old schoolfellow 7 — What 
ladies r' 

" Why, the person you saved from drown- 
ing — for which neither the world nor the 
devil owe you many thanks — Burke Barker, 
I mean." 

" Ob, yea, I had an adventnie with him, 
sure enough — a melancholy one. Has it got 
into the papers already [ — and a Barker 
edition of it, too, I daresay." 

" Curse tha cool impudence of that fellow ! 
— his paragraph might dish us with the duke, 
if Jack, yoni friend, did not famish the 
antidote to Barker's wolfsbane. You shall, 
first, see Jack's last : it is a tickler for the 
pride of my illustrious patron. I conld 
really sympathize in his Grace's rage when 
he reads this : these fellows are enough, with 
their scribbling, to drive any man mad, let 
alone, a PlantageneU' 



Mr. Gryphon nowproduced, not a 
newspaper, bat a blunwi printed sheet of 
whity-brown, deooiated with sevanJ daubs 
of wooden cuts of the satirical kind, 

" Jack can't, now-a-days, like his brother- 
in-law, oommand a half column of Almact/ 
QoMtU, but the penny-papers are open to 
him yet I wish t could get a few cojues of 
this, though J " and he read — 

"iNFlHOni C0)IHPIR1.CT OP THB DuTCH 

ASAIHST AN Ehoush-bobm SuBnci. — We 
understand, imm unquestionable authority, 
that in consequence of an intrigue set on foot 
by the government of a neighbouring stale, 
that would not greatly dislike to Involve 
Great Britain and Holland in a quarrel, 
certain fat buigomaatere of Rotterdain, have, 
under some extraordinary hallucination, been 
insUgated to send to the Ratp-haut a dis- 
tingoiahed English gentleman, the brother of 

Lady St. E ; the lady of the heir of the 

Duke of P , as a Cokhoh SwmiLUt. 

"This infamous arrest has thrown aeverel 
noble familiea into the greatest distreas and 
confusion ; though probably, before tiie re- 
monstrance of the British ambaasador has 
been heard at the Hague, Meinheer may 
retrace his steps, and offer the amend* kontmr- 
able to the gentleman to whom this gross 
outrage haa been offered. The spirit of Old 
Engluid has fallen indeed, under creven 
Whig misrule, if an insult is not instantly 
and amply atoned, which, in better times, 
would have been considered sufficient ground 
for an intemaUonal war." 

" Bravo 1 " exclaimed Herbert, langliiug 
heartily. "Jack for ever! He really pos- 
sesaes a richer fancy than his whole tribe. 
Fancy Jack the cause of a war between 
England and Holland — it is superb ! Poor 
fellow, in the Ratp-hma! Let me retain 
the interesting record to ahow to my wife." 

"With the greatest pleasure; but I have 
an important use for it. Then may, I have 
no doubt, be fifty ' d— d good-natored friends' 
of my illuatrious client, happy to send him 
this broadside to relish his morning coffee, 
save that it is not likely to fall into any 
decent cleanly fingere west of Temple Bar. 
Yet some one, I prophesy, will send it in a 
neat wrapper, properly sealed, and marked 
* Strictly confidential I ' — my illustrious client 
delights in the phrase. The thing, you will 
see, wiU work like a charm. I only hope be 
may not propose the other ride of the Andes, 
or the interior of Africa, for the place of 
your residence with Lord St. Edward, to 
keep him intangible to the Cryppeses. But 
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nrioBsly, Herbert, can a thing of tbis sort 
bar« any efiMt t Aie tha Dutch nu^trat«a 
blocUwads wuxigh to bite?" 

" In tha ptMent delicate stale of oni poli- 
ti<»I relations, onr andent ally will not be 
fond of alfronting the national honour," re- 
plied Herbert, lang^king. " If thie could be 
got into any leading paper, I ahould not eay 
hut that it might give Jack a hitch — for I 

fear he ii in adveisity, poor feUow. But 

what of my * old sehoolfellow 1 ' Isn't Jack 
that toot" 

" A quite different affair : in three morn- 
ing papers that information appear* ; the 
Kune in mbstance, bat with eaoh a different 
heading. Which do yon prefer— ujnply, 
' Nunow Ebcapk pbom I>KOWiii]ro,' from TIU 
FnoTiDBinui. Escaps,' Montijtg 



" Never mind — read any that best tolls the 
thing." 

Aad Gryphon, commanding his shrewd 
countenance, lead as follows : — 

" Boiuxd IN Rru. LiPK, — Last night, be- 
tween nine and ten, as the Hon. Charles Her- 
bert, of Lincoln's Inn, was returning by the 
water from Richmond with a party of ladie^ 
their attention was attracted to a boat pasung 
in the other direction, in which two persons 
were seen straggling. Thealarmof thefemalee 
may be imagined, when one man leapt into 
their boat, while all the othen were preci- 
pitated into the river. One of the ladies, 
with the greatest presence of mind, threw 
out her parasol, which was caught by one of 
the drowning men, who, when taken up, 
prored to be Mr. Bunu Bakkbh, the cele- 
brated barrister and joamalist, the intimate 
friend and former schoolfellow of Mr. Her- 
bert To heighten this Scmanct in Seal 
lAf*, it was found that Mr. Burke Barker's 
life had been placed in this imminent jeopardy 
by his humane attempts to prevent a Innatie, 
who had got into the boat, from committing 
suicide. We are sorry to add, that althoagl^ 
by the humane efforts of that gentleman, the 
unhappy maniac was picked up, the vital 
■park was for erer extinguished. Hie un- 
fortunat« man is underrtood to be from the 
noft^. He has left a ftiendless widow, to 
whom the gentleman, who had so nearly been 
his victim, haa acted with the most delicate 
generosity." 

" Damnably eool I " said Herbert, who 
rarely swore, and with whom oaths, when 
employed, were mote than idle expletives. 
" It was, I have no doubt, this precious {deee 
of mystifiootion that Ba^er penned in hia 



wet clothes lastni^t,in the bar of theSliip, 
and before we had ceased to attempt to 
recover the poor man." 



Mr. CaAKLBs Heebbbt, having written to 
the &th«r of the unfortunate Bigsby's widow, 
and in few words, but with all t^ address 
and delicacy in his power, appealed to his 
paternal feelings, was about to proceed to 
Mrs. Morion's dwelling to procure the neces- 
sary directions for forwarding his letter, and 
to consult this sagacious friend about the 
arrangements f<H the funeral of Burke Bar- 
ker's victim : — for in this light Herbert 
could not help considering the provincial 
agent, admitting that he might in part have 
been the dupe of his own ambitious vanity 
and imaginary knowledge of the world, or 
of the arts of the designing. Herbert bad 
taken his hat to go out, when Mr. Gryphon 
had called upon him, with those morning 
newspapers in his pocket containing the para- 
graphs t[noted in our last chapter ; though 
hia chirf object was to remind his young 
friend of the engagement he had made in his 
name for next morning with the Duke of 
Flantagenet, when all the matters in debate 
were to be concluded. When Herbert mmply 
narrated his last night's adventures as they 
had really taken place, and in contrast with 
Mr. Burke Barker's gloss or " Bomatuit in 
Ii«al Life," Grypiion, between amusement 
and indignation, exclaimed, " Hang the fel- 
low 1 be might oompromise us vrith the 
Duke, if proper precautions ore not instantly 

adopted : but I am a match for him 

He is, though, an infinitely clever rascal — 
and BO plaosible withaL .... Ten thon- 
sond pities hut that Barker possessed enough 
of the alloy of vulgar, common-place int^rity 
to give his reputation tenuity sufficient to 
stand the wear and tear of the world's ordi- 
nary handling — Idonot stipulate for sterling 
probity, high principle, nice honour : a man 
gets on well enough without these qualities— 
wB are no longer in the times of chivaliy." 

** Would not ^oU enough, without any 
alloy, do the turn?" said Herbert — "if my 
friend were believed to be really HcA ,' if he 
were a good man ? " 

" Ay, indeed," replied Gryphon, with a 
shrewd smile, " if he were a good man." 

" Or if his knaveries were practised under 
the common conventional sanctions — if they 
lay in the safe line of stock-jobbing tricks— 
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or g&mblin); in Mark Lane, or in any soi-t of 
accredited scrip or omnium — any i\ui;g that 
ffood men call speculation." 

" Ay, ay, indeed," returned Grj'phon, now 
laughing freely. " But don't be satirical, 
Mr. Herbert. Hon* ill you understand busi- 
ness, by the way ! You University men 
never do, in the large ivay. However, Mr, 
Barker is eflectually blown : — even in the 
House I don't beheve he could have passed 
niu£t«r, although the Plantagenet interest 
had foisted him in." 

"Who is satirical now, my good sir?" 

"Simple fact of his Majesty's Commons, 
Mr. Herbert. .... But tliei* is no 
calculating upon the resources of a man like 
Barker, in a, position vrliich he understands 
so well as London, and ail to which it is the 
key. If he issued proposals for n company 
for depastniing the mountains of tlie moon 
with Alpaca sheep, he would find people 
ready Ut take shares, — posably a hot com- 
petition for them. Our retired suburban 
capitalists would peep through their glasses 
on the first moon-tight night, and fancy the 
thing very promising, as tliey saw hills." 

"And yet, Mr. Gryphon, I must regret 
him," said Herbert, with feeling: — "With 
abilities so great, — accomplishments so bril- 
liant, — a knowledge of men, but especially 
of the weaknesses and bad side of human 
nature, which looks like supernatural, — to 
see that man the slave of the lowest, vilest 
ambitions, — capable of the meanest, basest 
acts to gain a paltry object ! There was a 
time when I should have lieen proud to be 
called 'the intimate friend ' of Burke liar- 

" Hang his cool impudence 1 Your 'in- 
timate friend I ' From tlic commencement 
of his breakfast, until the conclusion of his 
lunch and his daily dutiful airing ivitli her 
Grace and her poodle, tho Duke potters over 
the newspapers till he has puzzled out an 
inconceivable deal of that diurnal trasli which 
it is astonishing to find him still taking for 
gospel. If he fall on this paragraph it may 
prove troublesome to our plans and your 
prospects." 

"Am I not prudent in settiug small 
store by prospects so easily damaged, Mr. 
Gryphon?" 

" Nonsense '. I won't hear a word of this ; 
iJie thing can easily be put stiaight, althongh 
his Grace should scratch liis sliins over the 
stumbling-block laid m hia way, by the ac- 
complished Mr. Barker. — Pray, lieai' me 
ont,"_he continued, seeing Herbert al)out to 



speak, " I tell you, once for all, that I will 
take no refusal from you. I have appealed 
to the ladies, I trust to their superior and 
nicer discernment. Besides, tliey are parties 
— principals, indeed, in the affair." 

Herbert, laughing at the pertinacity of his 
shrewd friend, at once agreed to this ; and 
they walked together to Marion's door, where 
Gryphon left him. 

When admitted below, he ascended the 
stairs very quietly, feeling that, if not in the 
pwsence, he was in the neighboiu'hood of 
sacred sorrow. Marion ofso gently opened 
her sanctum to his gentle tap. Her spec- 
tacles were on ; she had been reading her 
Bible, wliich lay open on a small table by 
tlie darkened window. She pouited to the 
inner chamber opening fi-om her watch- 
tower parlour, and made a sign of quiet ; 
but when Herbert whispered his errand, so 
far forgot her own injunction, as to exclaim, 
though still in a suppressed tone, — "This is 
like youi'sel, sir 1 kind and good ; and ye wer« 
aye good and kind ; — and tlie blessing o' the 
b'riend of the stranger and tlie widow, and 
o' them that have none to help, will be about 

you, air, — about you and yours. Pussey, 

ye misleard linimer I will ye hand aff Mr. 
diaries. — Od, I'll take the tangs to ye. 
What cares he for your phrasin' and pur- 

" If example could make me good, if 
warning could make me thoughtful and 
thankful, I would be the most grateful of 
men," rcphed Herbert, in an earnest under- 
tone ; — "but I do care for pussey's fond- 
ness, and her welcome of me ;" and the heart 
of pussey's affectionate mistress glowed and 
melted as Herbert for a moment caressed her 
grimalkin, a condescension she did not after- 
wards fail to relate to Mrs. Charles,— -politely 
remarking, while Violet laughed, " I would 
have thought nothing of it in you ; but a 
grand, young gentleman, but the otiier day 
capering about in the Parks, or at the Clubs, 
or the hunts, like the olher faaliionable light- 
horsemen, spi-auchliu' up to my garret to 
write a letter for a poor \ndow woman, — 
and dawting my pussey," 

For that poor widow, Herbert meanwhile 
kindly inquired, and was answered in Uie 
set tenns, " As well, sir, as can be expected," 
to which, however, Marion added, " Wonder- 
fu' weel, sir ! — wonderfu', considering. Indeed 
1 fear, Mr. Charles, that poverty is sometimes 
a great cooler of the affections. The forlorn 
thing is grieved for her silly gudeotan, no 
doubt, but doubly so fur tlie ill terms on 
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which they parted yesterday morning, never 
to meet again on this side Joi'dan. Oh, sirs, 
but ivc are short-9ight«d creatures ! If «e 
could but louk fnrrit a -nee bit, what a checlt 
would that be on our angry pasaioiia, and 
bridle on our unruly tongues ! " 

" She must indeed be greatly depressed, 
poor woman," said Herbert, ivhilo lie ad- 
dressed the letter as Marion directed him. 

" Ay, but, on the other hand, I can see like 
A flickeiin' o' conJKiIation stealing through 
the darkness of sorrow, which is just so 
mnckle the hotter. Slie most bo, and very 
naturally too, thinking now of her chance of 
being tenderly welcomed back to a Mn, com- 
fortable parent-nest ; and ye canna think of 
the diversion from grief — for I dare not call 
it comfort — that a hit widow's nmtch, that's 
what ye call a cap or iood in Lon'on, has 
been to lier, that I bought this morning, and 
the bit black brooch ahe had among her trash 
— the same Mrs. Snipson thought no' worth 
pawning," 

Herbert now emilel, though gravely. 

"And is not that just no much the bettor, 
Mr. Charles, that the feeblest Epirit finds its 
ain suitable consolation. Now, if your dear 
young leiidy had last jou, sir — which the 
Lord o' liis mercy forbid ! — what wonid the 
bravery of a' the widow weeds in Lon'on 
have been to her bereaved and broken heart?" 

" Truly, these are gratamns images in a 
nioming, Marion," replied Herbert, " espe- 
cially to those bound like us on melancholy 
business. The Imjuest is to be held at one 

" Ye'll pardon me, Jtr. Charles, hut ever 
since I handed in my bit looking-glass, to 
let her try on her widow mutch i' the bed, 
and saw her study and admire her braid 
hems, I have been spcakalatin' in my ain 
mind on the utility of dress and adornments 
to man, and especially to woman, in their 
fallen estate, — or at least to the frivolons 
part of them. If there had been no Fall of 
Man from his original condition, what sort o' 
town, I wonder, would this same big Babylon 
have been \ Ne'er a tailor, nor a mercer, 
nor a roillender, nor a hair-dresser in it. 
There would have been a clean annihilation, 
or a non-existence, of the half of our pi-es?nt 
human avocations; and the things we prize 
the most would have been no more thought 
of than the haby-clouta that lassie-baims 
busk their Flanders dolls wi'. And what 
wonId have become of ail my dainty ladies' 
toilet-wark ! — Weei may they ca' it toil-it, 
for hard and sair do they toil themselves, or 



their bond-slaves for them toit at it ; decor- 
ing the vile body — pettlin' up food for worms." 

"Not EO fast, Mr^. Linton," replied Mr. 
Herbert, rising to go. "The Jtxfy is not so 
vciy vile ; and I plend for the hair- dressers: 
even in Paradise, ladies would have braided 
their (resaes, — Eve at the Fountain, — though 
perhaps their hair-dressers might be their 
lovers : and men will, I hope, shave their 
beards, even after tlie millennium." 

" You ai-e laughin' at a daft auld wife's 
clavers and nonsense, Mr. Charles ; and, 
troth, I deserve it." 

"No, indeed : but these are questious for 
grave Scottish divines ; and now you must 
follow me to the Inquest in good time." 

" And give Mr. Burke Barker back his 
siller — if ho appear. To me, yestreen, he 
looked like a man not lang for this world. 
. . . . My proud, natural heart rose in 
me, sir, at the thought of the poor woman 
he has bereaved of nil, being Iwholden to 
him, were it but for a bodle. I have ordered 
a' thing frugally, but decently, at my i 
charge ; and if I am not repaid by thefreends, 
I have stood greater losses in my time." 

Herbert admired this burst of honest spirit ; 
while he said that he would aiTange with the 
undertaker. 

" 'Deed and ye'll do nae sic thing, si 
cried Marion, briskly. " This is to be my 
job. Besides, it's all already settled. Iloot, 
awa, Mr. Cliarlcsl d'ye think a young 
gentleman like you can deal with these 
sharp Lon'oners like me, that's been up to 
the trap of a' kin-kinds o' tliem for thirty 
years and upwards? Na, na ; ye had your 
ain way yestreen, and I'se have mine the 
day : time about is fair play, Mr. Charles." 
And the peremptory, and somewhat pni-se- 
proud old lady, jocosely shut her door, mut- 
tering blessings on her parting guest ; and 
at the proper hour followed him to the Ship 
Tavern, where the Coroner's court had m^ 
and where a barrister, who was a townsn 
and old schoolfellow of the unfortunate 
Bigsby, had taken his place. One material 
witness failed to appear ; and this gentleman, 
to 'the great indignation of the Coroner, wiio 
hotly resented his interference, suggested that 
the Court should be adjourned till Mr. Burke 
Barker was compelled to appear, as he, as 
counsel, on the part of the friends of the 
deceased, wished to put a few questions to 
that gentleman. 

This suggestion could not be attended to. 
A note just then leceived, addressed by Dr. 
Edmund Cryppes to the Coroner, mcntbned : 
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that Mr. Bnrke Barker was serioualj indis- 
posed ; th&t he had been verj ill all night, 
and that fever waa apprehended, affecUng 
the brain, from which the greatest danger 
might result if ho were In any way disturbed. 

" I protest ^;ainet the proceedings," cried 
the barrister. — " is the testimony of a notori- 
ous, impudent quack, the brother-in-law of 
Barker, to defeat the ends of justice?" 

" Take down his words," exclaimed a per- 
son present, who was supposed to be in the 
interest or pay of Barker's associatea in the 
Bubble Company ; and it was as certain that 
the peremptory lawyer, really had been sent 
by parties baring a difier«nt interest. 

While this squabble over the dead body of 
poor Bigaby is going forward, we shall look 
back upon Mr. Bnrke Barker, whom we left 
shivering and miserable in the cabriolet in 
which Herbert had compassionately sent him 
home. That home he reached in less than 
four hours from the time he had left it ; but 
already what revolution was then ! 

Before Barker had gone out, there had 
been something in his conduct exceedingly 
suspicious and inexplicable to his sharp- 
witted, distrustful helpmate. When whisper- 
ing confidentially with her medical brother 
about the delicate stat« and brilliant prospects 
of the Countess Emmellne, Mrs. Barker had 
kept an eye on her husband's proceedings, 
especially when he carried away his desk to 
his own room. He and poor Bigsbyhad not 
disappeared for three minutes, when, from 
actual experiment, Mra. Burke Barker con- 
vinced herself that the cash-box, which 
nsually stood on a small table in her huaband'a 
dressing-room, — a box which had of late not 
been remarkably heavy, — was conwderably 
diminished in weight. Papers lay strewed 
abont, as if rejected, while others had been 
selected; and from the drawer of afAi^onni'en 
in which Mr. Barker kept some valuables 
and a quantity of nick-nackerie, several 
articles were gone, Ona of them Mrs. Bar- 
ker, angry as it made her, in no ways re- 
gretted. It was the miniature of a pretty 
young girl, about which Barker, when raUied 
by his wife on its accidental discovery, could 
give no satisfactory account — about which 
he was grave, if not myiterUna, though her 
brother Jack had told her that the picture of 
the girl, who BO much resembled Violet Ham- 
ilton, was that of Barker's first lore, and 
there was sometlung more in the story, — 
"not," Jack delicately aiud, "for ladies' 

" That miniature gone I Then Barker 



certainly meditates flight ! " was his t^tated 
wife's audible thought, as 'she hurriedly 
mmniagedon. — " What am 1 1« do T Whither 
to turn ? — the plate, the lighter valuables ! — 
Those are safe yet, and for this night I am 
safe : — My mother, — I can depend on her 
services in this dreadful emergency. What 
a heartless wretch to betray and abandon 
me thus. — But he never cared for me." 

In this crisis of her fate, Mrs. Burke 
Barker's courage and presence of mind did 
not forsake her. In less than two minutes 
her plans were taken. 

In this gay family, every member of which, 
from the basement to the attic, was devoted 
to pleasure, and fond of public amusements, 
it was a frequent custom t« present the ser^ 
vants with tickets to playa, and to a certain 
order of fancy balls. At the summons of 
the lady of the house, so soon as she had 
written a hasty note to her selected auxiliary, 
her active mother, and seated herself quietly 
and decorously at her work-table, the tall 
footman glided in like a zephyr, and presented 
to her the lighted taper required. 

" Let the tiger take this note to Mrs. 
Cryppea in Half-moon Street. By the way, 
Hr. Dobbs, the newspaper has just reminded 
me of 6 promise to my maid— to Mias Biah. 
She has not had threenigbta of pleasure ^nce 
Jenkins went and she came to me. I 
promised that she was to aee Fanny Eemble in 
Juliet the first IJme Fanny appeared in that 

part Vov I am thinking that 

as Mr. Barker is to be at Great Mailow all 
night, with Lord St. Edward, and as the 
Countess is to spend the evening with me, I 
never could better spare you all. The cook 
is a Metiiodist, and won't go to " the devil's 
house " — she may aend up the supper-tray, 
and the boy can wait. Now, Dobbs, you 
most promise me to take the greatest care of 
the girls — Ifiss Bish and the two housemaids 
and the laundress — and to be early home, 
not later than one or two at the farthest. I 
havefor some weeks suspected a sly flirtation," 
continued Mrs. Burke Barker, looking ex- 
ceedingly sly, and,as the tallfootinan thought, 
nucommonly gradous. He simpered in coy 
conscionanefls, and held down his head, being 
still comporatirely new ia I<ondon service, 
while hia lady, studying her watch, proceeded 
— " she is a nice giri, and I have a great re- 
gard for her ; but yon must both be pmdent, 
Qiongh even if you were to marry, that need 
be no inune^te reason for your leaving my 

" You are too good, ma'am," replied tha 
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t&ll footmm, bowing low, overpowend bj 
his lady's oondeiMiuian ; " and I mean no- 
Uiing but what is honourable to the girl, 
ma'am — nothing, ma'am," and he drew np 
his head perkingly. 

With a momentary glance of womanly 
contempt at this expreserion of the tall well- 
looking dolt'e " honouTftble intentions " t*- 
wards her clever and pretty maid^ — a person, 
woman ae ^e was, so immeaEnrably hie 
Bnperior, as her mistresa thonght — Hn. Bar- 
ker proceeded with her own affaire. 

Especially anxions to disarm the suspicions 
of her servant, ahonld any be entertained, she 
said — " Well, make haste, and deeire the girls 
to equip themselvee. Bish roust not be 
affronted at the other girls going along with 
you. I really cannot trust her alone, Dobbs 
— she is too pretty ;" and this was said so 
rognishly, that Hr. Dobbs drewnp hie neck- 
cloth, simpered worse than ever, and muttered 
" O Lord, ma'am, beg pardon ; surely you 
can't, ma'am, imagine ." So contradic- 
tory and conflicting a thing is human thought 
that Mrs. Barker, though absorbed in her 
own important affairs, could have boxed her 
tall footman's ear« for uttering the impndent 
thought which her speech was so well cal- 
culated to excite. She, however, only said 
hurriedly—" The carriage may set down the 
girls somewhere near the theatre, before it 
is pat up for the night, and the coachman 
goes home as nsnal ; — only be prudent all 
of you. This sovereign will frank yon all 
to the second gallery. I must not give you 
a taste for extravagance, now that, in conse- 
quence of very heavy losses, Mr. Barker b 
limiting his expenditure for a time." Never 
had the delighted Mr. Dobbs seen his lady 
half so gracious and confidential, as he im- 
mediately told Miss Bish, when, jumping np 
at the welcome intelligence, she arranged her 
hair, exclaiming — " If we are only in time 
for Uie balcony scene ! " 

In ten minutes more the carriage, with 
four ladiet inside, and Mr. Dobbs seated 
beside the coachman, was rolling on to the 
Haymarket. Miss Bish in^ted on being 
set down at the very door of the theatre. 
She was not to be trundled off in the street, 
spoil her clothes, and perhaps lose half the 
balcony scene I That scene was long past ; 
but there were otiiere which detained Mr. 
Dobbs and his fair friends quite as long as 
Mrs. Borke Barker could have wished for. 

The cook, bendes her alleged Hethodism, 
was suspected to love, not a glass, but many 
glasses, of gin, and, Ik consequence of this 



infirmity, had been seldom of late permitted 
to go beyond the precincts of tiie ares ; but 
the Countess was now momentarily expected 
to spend the evening with her sister, and 
being in a condition when ladies are privileged 
to have capricious appetites, and to eat at all 
hours, Mrs. Burke Barker graciously togk 
her cook, who was a matron and a person of 
experience, into her confidence, and despatched 
her to the other end of London to hunt for a 
couple of whitings — two delicate vhilinfft. 
She mig^t go by any omnibus, or even take 
a coach, if necessaty, but return without a 
whiting <it whitingt she mnst not, lest a future 
Duke of Plantagenet might bear a visible or 
hidden piscatory mark, in addition to his 
heraldic quarterings. The cook, cnrtsying 
for her crown-piece, promised to do her best, 
if she ehould knock np all Billing^ate, and 
proceeded on the way, on which Mrs, Barker, 
well loaded for one so little accustomed t« 
porter's work, almost immediately followed ; 
leaving her dwelling, the lights all blaring, 
to the care of Providence and the police. 

Professor and Urs. Cryppes, whose migra- 
tions, like those of the rest of their family, 
were freqnent, had at this time no house of 
their own. They had occupied, unce the 
high alliance contracted by their younger 
daughter, "genteel lodgings," taken for them 
by their elder daughter, in a good street off 
Kccadilly. As their style was now humbler, 
so were their bonrs earUer than those of the 
dashing Barker family ; and not an hour 
after Uie latter had dined, the seniors were 
usnally engaged at their nice little tel«-&-t£te 
supper. Let us now suppose Mrs. Cryppes 
thus engaged in her drawing-room, and her 
husband at a table apart, covered with sheets 
of music-paper, most intricately and elabo- 
rately blotted. The classical meal of snpper 
b always the favourite repast of " The 
favourites of the public," whether players, 
musicians, or singers. Then the worrying 
business of their weary, if proud and brilliant, 
day is over, and then the exhaustion of both 
their physical and spiritual powers urgently 
reqoire what Johnson pragmatically calls 
" the rapairs of the table." Then, too, comes 
"the sweet of the night," which persons, 
whose vocation is the heavy one of universally 
pleasing, taste with such zest — the kernel of 
the twenty-four hours — whether the high- 
salaried theatrical Star banquets on the 
rarest diunties, and sips veritable champagne ; 
or the "Poor rtroUers," always social, procure 
a pot of stout to relish the Welsh rabbit or 
plate of hot tripe, over which they luxuriate. 
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To Professor Cryppes sapper had ever been 
the meal of the goils — suciat, jorial, miisicftl, 
enchanting '. but to-night he acribbled od, 
neglecting thia favourite repast, to which his 
lady was doing all honour. " Will you put 
away thcBe papers and cat your supper, 
Cryppes, or as sure as dickens I shall order 
&^iy the tray," said the pi-ofes80i''B amiable 
partner, who liad already had her full share 
of the lobster, and was deeply engaged witli 
something equally ni<%. 

" Be Bo kind as to mix me a glass of brandy 
and water — ' screeching hot,' — and not 
disturb me, my love," replied tho professor, 
not looking up, and scratching away, as for 
life and death, off and on tliose black lines, 
as if in a ransical frenzy; "I have not had 
such a flood of sublime idea.? for months." 

"StufF, Cryppes ! has not your daughter. 
Barker, told yuu again and again, that in 
our present delicate relations with the Flan- 
lagenet family, that opera of youra cannot 
be allowed to appear, although you could 
get it produced, which you cannot." 

" I can, and I will, Mrs. Crj-ppes," re- 
torted the indignant composer, "as soon as 
the necessary alterations are made. Tlie 
loss of my original Pi'ima Donna, Made- 
moiselle Gabricllc, now Mrs. Charles Herbert, 
has given me inconceivable trouble ; but 
when the airs are arranged for " 

'■ Don't tell me sncb nonsense," interrupted 
Mrs. Cryppes; "you will always be fobbed 
off by some excuse or other — now this, now 
that ; but the real reason is, the manager 
didn't give a fig for your piece, until tlie 
maniago of my daughter, the Countess " 

" Pray, ma'am, be so obliging as to hold 
your tongue," said the professor, angrily ; 
"you drive me stupid. . . , What an idea 
you have banished, Mrs, Cryppes ! " and the 
disconsolate composer pettishly tapped with 
three lingers on his bump of music, and the 
other bumps in that vicinage, as if to woo 
back the evanescent or fugitive idea; then, 
throwing down his pen, he exclaimed, "It 
is vanished — gone !" He jumped up like 
a pufF-ball, " Heavens ! to what mischances 
are the rarest combinations of genius liable. 
Happy Beethoven, who could retreat to your 

den from vulgar annoyances ! You 

cannot, my dear, guess the infinite misciiief 
you have done to-night." The professor 
swallowed his hot puncli at a gulp. 

" Fiddlesticka, Cryppes ! have your com- 
positions ever produced one penny to your 
family ? answer me that ! The PhinUgenet 
family " 



"Don't tell me, woman, of tlie Plants- 
genet family ! " interrupted the angry pro- 
fessor, swelling and using vehement gesticu 
lation. " My daughter has married 
nobleman. 1 shall bo tlie grandfather of a 
line of dnkcs. But there are more illustri< 
honours than these. Your husband is a m 
of genius, madam, whether you Icnow it 
not. What is the gaudy tinsel of nobility 
to the sterllug oi* of heaven-liom Art, Mrs. 
Cryppes ( Nature's nobility, Mrs. Cryppes ; 
princes and sovereigns, madam, have bowed 
to musicians. My great Master, Beethoven, 
taught them to know their own place. See 
him on tlie promenade, the imperial family 
approaching! See Goethe '. see the sneaking 
Poet, shrinking aside, and doffing his castor '. 
— but the Masti^r, what says ha !— 'I crushed 
my hat more furiously on my head, buttoned 
up my top-coat, and walked with my ai 
folded l)ehind me right through the thickest 
of the crowd : — the officials made a lane for 
me, — Archduke Rudolph took off his hat, — 
the Empress saluted me the first : — TAete 
ffftai people kncvj me. It was the greatest 
fun in the world to roe to see tlie procession 
file past Goetlie.' There, ma'am, there ! 
This is the homage which Rank pays to Art !" 

" Now really, Cryppes, there is no enduring 
your nonsense," interrupted the lady. "Stuff 
your inouth with your supper,pray. Would 
you ruin our ])rospect8 with your folly ? 
Beethoven, indeed ! Are you Beethoven? — 
And he was crazy too, — what did he ever 
make of it? Even seven hundred a-yeni-, 
properly secured for my life, is something. 
Polly turns up her saucy nose, to be sure ; 
but I wish the great Mrs. Burke Barker may 
never be worse off. She would have me incite 
dear Emmy to fly in the face of tliat o 
rogue Gryphon's pecuniary armngeraents, 
and refuse to accompany her husband abroad 
with these cunning Herberts ; but I don't 
see what we would take by that. As weil 
my daughter's affections he seduced from n 
by those who can and will give us something, 
as by tlie Barkers, who would keep her all 
to themselves." 

Our Professor had experienced too many 
of the rubs of professional life, and the mii 
chances of ambitious town adventure, to b 
altogether indifferent to prudential considera- 
tions, even when he talked the loudest of his 
exclusive adoration of Divine Art. But the 
longings of vanity, and any present gratifi- 
cation, always with him predominated over 
prudence and a future advantage, no matter 
how great To complicale his perplexity, a 
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oertun Kheming: manager' — may the gods 
pardon him ! —had Uub ereoing excited his 
inordinata Taniiy hy a fVeah proposal for liia 
piece, and propitiated hia pievions angei by 
the blandest apologies, and promises to bring 
out his Opera, wiUiont delay, In the highest 
and roost novel style of splendour as to 
apeetaele, and with eveiy advantage posuble, 
from the £rst appearance in it of the moat 
celebrated foreign dngers that were to appear 
during the season. The compositions of an 
old-fashioned provincial organist of the school 
of Handel, did not piomise maoh ; bnt an 
opera by the father of a dashing runaway 
Countess, about to liecome the mother of a 
ducal race, was of some mark and likelihood 
to a man distracted to £ad popular amuse- 
ments for an unamusable and capricious 
fashionable audience — a man in despair of 
having the boxes properly leL The overture 
of the manager, and the brilliant family 
proBpecte formally announced that morning 
by Dr. Cryppes to his exulting parents, had, 
coming togeUier, been too laaob for the Pro- 
fessor'e brain, and the consequent excitement 
had produced that flood of musical ideas which 
had oost him, in the first place, the loss of 
his supper. Yet he was so far impressed by 
his wife's ropresentations, as to come down a 
peg, though he said, ** If my daughter possess 
one spark of her bther's soul. Musical Art 
may. In the future repreaeniativea of the 
House of Plantagenet, find munificent patrons, 
and England may yet see eomething deserv- 
ing of tiie name of a National Opera. If 
my humble contributions at the commenoe- 

" Humble enough, upon my honour, 
Cryppes," interposed the lady ; "you have a 
head and so has a pin I — I wonder what 
keeps me from thrusting your whole trash 
at once Into the fire ! You have kept vi 
beggam all your liffe with your foDy ; and 
now, when my daughter the Countess is about 
to help you to youi bread ready buttered, 
you must fly in the face of the noble family. 
But if yon are « fool, I am not ; " and Mrs. 
Cryppes nodded her head many times with a 
most provoking air, as if she had taken some 
desperate bnt diverting resolution ; and then, 
seizing the poker, ehe gave the fire an angry 
rummage, and flounced down. 

A funt suspicion of the enortnity, the 
petty treason meditated by Mrs. Cryppes 
against her liege lord, did st«al over the mind 
of the Professor, but was dismissed as some- 
thing too monstrous to be entertained. His 
sober reason sn^ested that the wife of his 
YoL,U, 



bosom was no more capable of the unheard-of 
crime of destroying his immortal master- 
pieces, though they might be imagined to 
stand in the way of a paltry pecuniary 
advautage, than to poison the great composer 
they were to immortalize ; so, merely saying, 
witii theatric dignity and stem emphasis, — 
"Beware, madam I beware, Mrs. Cryppes T 
there are bounds to forbearance — ", the 
Professor had proceeded to the supper-table 
te finish his punch, when^ enraged at the 
implied defiance and menace, Mrs. Cryppes 
sprung up like a sadden whirlwind, crying, 
"I'll make a clearing of 'em once and for 

The Professor's first maddening impulse, 
as he dashed down the second tumbler which 
he had just emptied, was to assault his lady 
in a style going somewhat beyond the mode- 
rate correction of " his woman," — by the 
"Baron," sanctioned in such cases matri- 
monial by the authority of Judge Buller. 
Nor wasit reason that restrmned the impulse; 
but rather the eelf-preaerving instinct of an 
author's vanity, which made him, instead of 
assaulting his wife, daeh his hands into the 
flames to rescue some part of the blurred 
and blotted manuscripts, which he threw on 
the hearth-rug, and danced upon, while his 
lady indulged in half-forced bursts of spiteful 
and triumpliant laughter, ciyiog, " Dance 
away, Cryppes 1 will you have music 1 " 
and ^e began to sing, and kept singing, until 
the poor man dropt upon the carpet as if 
suddenly ehot dead. This made the lady 
change her note. 

At this instant Mrs. Burke Barker, looking 
particularly bulky, entered the room, wrapped 
up in her ermine-lined satin mantle. 

" What, in Heaven's name, is all this ? 
Is the chimney on fire! Is my father ill?" 

" Only mad, I believe," replied Mrs. 
Cryppes, sulkily but faintly, and bending to 
aeust her proetrate lord. "I merely — he 
provoked me so — threw a quantity of the 
lumber, with which your father will litter 
the place, into the fire— .the scrawb he was 
to send to that cunning vagabond at the 
Opera House, to-morrow, who blarneys and 
batters him up for his own ends, that he is a 
Rossini, and a Weber, and all manner of 
stuff.— ^G«t up, Cryppes, here is Mrs. Barker 
come." But Cryppes did not stir ; and 
mother and daughter both became seriously 
alarmed, and the former violently. 

" For any sake, mother, be quiet, and 
don't make a scene before the people of the 
house. Help me to ituse papa, and he will 
No. 61, 
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do well enough ; but first put this parcel 
cBrefuUy out of the vr&y. How I wifih poor 
Jack were here to-night, he conld he bo nseful 
to me at this time. Staj, papa is coming 
toond now — " she raised herfathei's head — 
" and joa most call a coach — a nxm^ double 
coach, and come Instantly *lth me, mother : 
I hare things to tell tliat will hoirlfr yon." 
This Aire, ^rfcer hoarsely whirred, while 
bathing her fathet'a temples. 

" My daughter, the CoontcBs ! " half 
screamed Mrs. Cryppes. " Has Emmellne, — 
the abandoned wtetch,— has she eloped, 
then^" 

" Hush, mother, for Hearen's sake ; yon 
hare another daughter, though yon seem to 
forget that. Emmeline la well enough — 
safe nnde^ the wing of the Herberts; — 
will be well enough fat heiself and them, 
whatever becomes of me — of the most iU-osed 
and onhappy woman, this night, in London I 
Barker has deserted me, mother? — I am 
certun he has, — withont leaTing me even a 
message or one sixpence I " 

This affectionate mother half shrieked, 

"The d d villain!— but I always had 

a very bad opinion of bim. He Was so high 
and mighty, too — such a wonderful man — 
he despised my son. Jack— the best of all 
my children — my dear Q,nintin, who was 
ever a9i)ctionate and dntiful to me." 

" Yon hare reason to say so," retomed 
Mrs. Barker, in a satirical tone. 

" Hand over my salts, Mrs. Barker ; your 
father is coming round ; but he b so conceited 
and obstinate — he feigns ill, I am sure, just 
to tease me." The Profeesor was giving 
signs of returning sensibility, and Mrs. Barker, 
thinking chiefly of her own afiturs, and no 
longer greatly alarmed for her father's con- 
dition, again urged her mother to accompany 
her — every moment was precious. "We 
can perhaps save a few trifles in the general 
wteek," she whispered, and Mrs. Cryppes 
pricked up her ears. " We shall lock up 
papa, and send Edmund to him as we go 
along. It was rash, thoi^h, to bum Ms 
compontions, poor old man ] but he is coming 
finely round now." 

libs. Cryppes, who had been a good deal 
fluttered by ner husband's swoon or fit, and 
who was now assured of his recovery, became 
enraged upon her own account. " Rasii, 
Mrs. Barker I — rash, did you call yonr 
mother: — we are all rash betimes; bat 
your mother will not be quite so rash as to 
accompany you in your pretty expedition, 
ma'am. D'ye hear, Cryppes 1 get up, will 



ye. Your wonderfol son4n-law, the great 
orator, Mr. Bnrke Barker, who was to be a 
Member of Parliament and a Lord ChaaceDor, 
has bolted ; just wiiat I always expected of 
him, — the great man ! — the wonderf ol genius, 
that despised my boy. Jack — Wt his fine 
lady wife there, to go on the parish — for die 
rim'n't come on ns, I can tell her." 

" I hare deserved this — but, mother, not 
trora yori t " replied the wretched daughter 
and deserted wlft, in a hollow whisper ; and 
she unconsciously put the empty tumbler, 
lately used by her fother, to her parched and 
horning lips. 

" Don't be so farions, Mis. Barker," said 
the mother, in a calmer tone. "There, 
Ciyppes, you are on yonr feet again ; lean 
down on the conch, and compose yourself ; 
what a fool you are, to be sure." Mrs. 
Cryppes was by this time revolving that if 
she lost her Professor, that " infernal screw. 
Gryphon," aa she termed the Duke's con- 
fidential agent, might fancy that a much 
smaller annuity, or retiring allowance, might 
serve lot the Professoi's amiable widow, 
"It was all your own fault, you know. 
Bat see the end of the Barken — ha! ha! 
ha ! " and Mrs. Cryppes laughed scomftilly. 
"What claim have you on us, ma'am { 
What have you and your husband done fiir 
me or for my family, save to come between 
ns and my daughter, the Countess, and her 
husband— your great and wonderful husband 
and you." 

The overwrought passions of Mrs. Bar- 
ker now first Mrly gave way, and ebe 
fiercely exclaimed — " Yes, he was great — 
great and wonderful — mf husband ; and you 
have been his ruin among yon — curse yon 
for it — eurte you all ! " 

Mrs. Cryppes, who now aat by her hus- 
band, afiectionately holding his hand, stared 
at her furious daughter for a few seconds, 
ere she said, — "I fanded yon had more 
sense, Polly. Ba off now, and attend to your 
own afiur^ I advise you, — if you can get a 
few trifles off safely, I shall try to take care 
of them for you, though, if I were personally 
seen, or in any way implicated in the busi- 
ness, my daughter, Emmeline " 

"My Emmeline, my child, my darling 
Countess," whispered the Professor, whose 
mlttd evidently wandered ;— and he fixed his 
vacant and yet wild eyes on his elder daugh- 
ter. Then all at once, as if moved by sudden 
recollection, he half rose, as if going to the 
fire-plac% and next smote upon his forehead, 

" Now, Cryppes, no more of that 
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if yon pleasB : — I xeally won't stand it. 
What matter about that tnimpary mnac, 
when hete is yom daugbtor deMrtod bj' her 
Tsgahond hiuband, llks a pwish psaptr, and 
left to dtqgraoe Ti» all ; what will (he PUn- 
tagenet family " 

"Mr. Burke Barker absconded I " exolalmed 
the ProfesBor, overwhelmed by this freeh 
calamity. He had erer ent«rtained the 
higheet opinion of hh son-in-law'e abiUtiei, 
and his gentlemanly charaoter, aa he oalled 
Barker's epeoioai mannen. WUle Barkei'a 
tone of oharaoter only cowed and ai^eied 
hie vnlgar mother-in-law, whom ha treated 
with hardly diagnlged contempt, he had in- 
spired Cryppea with respect Mid wmething 
Uke aSeetion. 

"Mr. Bnrke Barker ahemnd,— abandon 
hh wife and his position I" he repeated, 
r^ng hbnMlf aa if he had been ttnindw- 
strack, and fixing hh inquiring, bewlldeied 
eyes on his daughter. 

" Barker hae bolted, rir, — tiiis evening,— 
taking all the cash and valnables hi canld 
mneter with him. Aek y«nr daughter ehe." 

"My mother Hat" shrieked Barkei'e 
frantic wife, in the biarfng whisper of a 
fury. " Barker has not deiorted me,— he will 
do — he hae done nothing to tonch his honour ; 
who among yonr Plantageneta— the alUanoe 
which As obtained for yunr daaghter— it lo 
be compared with Bnrke Barker 1 " 

" Leave my presence, yon bdd, nnnatnral 
hnssy," roared Mra, Cryppes. "Yon will 
dare to call yonr mother Kar, yon audacious 
woman, you I A pret^ wifc Barker has 
had of you, to be enie I no wonder he has 
left yon; — and you to sit there, Cryppee, 
and hear your wife insulted 1 —— Have yon 
the soul of a cheeee-mitet— — Oh, if my son 
Jack we™ here [ " and Mre, Cryppee pro- 
ceeded to get up a sobbing fit. 

"You will drive me mad among yon," 
exclaimed the Profeaeor, now grasping Ms 
aeliing he«d with both hande,— wMle his 
daughter, wrapping herself hnniedly in her 
cloak, as if it were annonr against Fate, ab- 
ruptly ran ont and down etrfre. TMi brought 
her mother enddenly to her seneee, and abe 
followed, calling in a TOioe wonderfiiUyeom- 
posed, or wonderfully well-pitched t« the ear 
of the House,— the lodging hoan, "I am 
ready to go with yon, Hre. Barker. Let me 
get my bonnet, the Counteas will aocompany 
ne." She followed her daughter to the next 
coach-etand, and, without another word being 
Interchanged, hired a rehlcde intended to £> 
the offiea of a bagg^ wagon, while the 



Profeesor was left thus to eoUloqniEe. "Bar- 
ker mined, and fled, — my eon, Qnintin, in 
diagraceful Impriaonment,— but of that all 
Europe ehall yet ring I — my daughter, Snaan, 
degrading hw' family by a low marriage. 
And my opera I — my wife — But I repudiate 
her I Never again shall your mother, my 
Countese, share Pnfeaaor Cryppea's 1>ed or 
board.— Grandfathn of a line of illustriona 

patrons of mnno Qed < there 

ia some peg sadly wrong here," continued 
the wandering mnsidan, tapping his sfcuU ; 
" I ftooied I saw EmmEJine before me,— my 
last hope, — the jewel of her house." 

The Profeasor had fallen into the atupor 
ef exhaustion, rather than into refreabing 
aleep, by the time that hia lady and her 
daughter, so lately belBgerent powers, but 
again united by a aonnd policy, had reached 
Mr, Barker^ door. 

To their mutual dismay, ha had preceded 
them ; and tlie cab-driver, and afterwards 
himself, were now attempting to force ad- 
mittance into the blazing, enchanted castle, 
i^cb aeemed to contain no Inmate. Mn. 



Barker, with farfhar-aeeing sagacity, im- 
puted the whole ia a mistake, which ahe 
explained ; and Barker, ready to dnk, was 
far too iU and too wretched to make any 
obeerration, even when he perceived a basket 
of plate standing packed in the haU, as if 
ready to be carried off. His condition — his 
return, which felstfled all her own and her 
mother's snspiclons, awoke some remorse, 
and even tendernesa in the bosom of hh wife, 
who, while she assisted him to throw off lils 
still wet clothes, and to get to bed — and gave 
him copious draughts of water, for whith ho 
cried— «ou!d not help expresdng her surprise 
and alarm. Had he attempted sniddeT-^e 
had eert^nly been in (he water. 

" Good God ! Barker, have you been in 
the water? and you are burning——" 

" In thejtrv and in the water," he replied. 
"But leave me In quiet, Maria — and don't, 
I entreat, let yonr mother near me — I shall 
be better to-morrow — don't alarm yourself 
needleaily— I was merely dragged Into the 
water by the little madman with whom I 
left the house — and necue^ of all men, by 

Charles Herbert Yon will see 

it all in the morning papers. Good-night, 
now, — and don't rit up." 

" Qood-ni^t— but I must sit :" and Mrs. 
Bnrke Barker Idssed her husband's burning 
brow with eomething of pity and fondness. 
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and secretljr repented all her eiiu of that 
night against him, and hoped that something 
might stiU save them. "Barker was a man 
of BQch extraordinaiy talents — could make 
him«elfaousefDl to any party "and forth- 
with she went to llatea to her mothei's pro- 
posal still to secura tiie plate. Itcould easily 
be nstored, if necessary, — but was better to 
be placed in safety, whatever should occur. 
Mrs. Barker offered no opposition ; indeed 
the scheme had originally been her own. 
She saw her mother depart, in the hackney- 
coach which had brought her, with a load of 
pillage, and then took her place in the room 
adjoining her husband's, to wait the ntum 
of her seiranbi from the theatre, and send 
Dobhs for medical aadstance. 

Next morning the snmmons of the Coroner, 
served upon Barker, first apprized his wife 
of the &te of Bigaby ; and in part accounted 
to ber for her husband's distress of mind. 
She shuddered for an instant at the cataa- 
trophe. 

The Coroner, notwithstanding Barker's 
absence, refused to adjourn the inqneat ; and 
indeed the evidence of the boatmen, and of 
Herbert and Marion, was clear enough as to 
the manner of Bigsby's death ; and the 
verdict, "Drowned himself in the Thames 
during a fit of temporary insanity," was 
after all the true one ; since it was no busi- 
ness of Hr. Coroner's to trace the causes 
which had produced the fatal temporary 
aberration of the unfortunate man's mind. 
Marion produced from her ample pockets a 
pair of sdseors which might have repiesenled 
those of the Fates, and cut off a look of hair 
to ^ve to the widow : — and then all was 
over ; and in another hour the ranaios of 
poor Bigsby were added to the mouldering 
heaps of a Land<m barying-gronnd. It was 
a painful duty to Charles Herbert to at- 
tend as chief monraer. His only assodate, 
aave the nndertskei'B men, was Hr. Snipson, 
the tailor, who generously lost a conple of 
hoars of time, and exposed liie best black 
suit to the chances of a showery day, in 
paying this respect to his late lodger ; or in 
"lighting a candle to the devil," as his wife 
described a piece of decent hypocrisy, meant 
to conciliate rich Mrs. Linton. 

The various melancholy engagements of 
the rooming had unfitted Herbert for study; 
and he lounged about in the Crreen Park till 
the hour he had appointed to meet at a book- 
sellei'B shop with Gryphon, and walk with 
turn to Chelsea. 



CHAPTBBZXT. 

Mr. Grtfhom kept true tryst. He % 
very carefully dressed in his dinner suit, and 
looked in good spirits, and altogether le- 
marktAty well. Charles Herbert also re- 
covered his spirits on their walk ; and they 
sat down to dinner a cheerful and even gay 
partU quarrft, agreeing to put off the grand 
debate till they had assembled at the lea- 
table. Every thing went off well. A 
showery morning had ended in a splendid 
evening, and every thing was in harmony. 
Marion's Tweed salmon was pronounced per- 
fection ; the pretty, becoming cap, which 
Violet had constructed for Mrs. Herbert, was 
exquisite ; and that lady, who liked pretty 
caps, and looked well in them, said, " It is 
almost too smart to be thrown away on old 
Gryphon." That gentleman, seeing to-day, 
in Mrs. Herbert, an ally in the ftutherance 
of his project> looked upon her with un- 
wonted complacence. He had long known 
that the ^iled widow of his client, the late 
rich East India Director, was a very pretty 
little woman, in exoellent pieeervation, 
thongh endowed, as he thought, with suffi- 
cient AaMwr. But this day, Mrs. Herbert's 
manners to himself were as complacent and 
engaging as they had nenaUy been distant 
and reserved, though scrupulously poUte. 
She was even studionaly complaoent ; — and 
a man who takes any intenst in the dia- 
coveiy, soon finds out when a woman wishes 
either to repress or encourage Ins attentions. 
He began to have a vague idea that he had 
always done Mrs, Herbert injustice, or that 
■he was not the person be had fitncied, but, 
in reality, the gent]«^ sweet, and oer 
feminine creature that her stepson's reverence 
and fond affection had ever indicated. 

Ur. Gryphon had certainly not of late 
seen tins lady to the same advantage. Since 
her rttddence at Chelsea, and changed mode 
of life, she had improved in appearance. 
Her fine proportions were fuller and ronnder ; 
her complexion was clearer and more deli- 
cate; her looks and eyes were softer — and 
they were ever soft. Mrs. Herbert's meeUnga 
with Hr, Gryphon, dnce the death of her 
husband, had all heen on bnsinDSS, and gene- ' 
rally on umoying businen ; and she had 
perhaps owed the astute and cool-headed 
lawyer a slight grudge for his interference 
and disapprobation of the extraordinaiy wiU 
made by her husband, which left his a 
nearly depmdent upon her generosity or 
whim, ^ow, this circomstaDoe was bnrie4 
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unong past things. She had lost with her 
fortune ibe pow«r improperij confided to 
her ; Mtd the erer-iemftiniog proof that ahe 
had not abnaed it, was the warm and con- 
fiding affiKtioQ of Herbert and hia wife for 
ttieir Kteptnother, with whom they lived in 
the lame ft«edoni and cordiality aa with a 
beloved elder sister. 

Mr. Giyphon was particolarly gratified by 
the lively words addressed to him, when, aa 
he opened the door for the ladie* to retire, 
Mrs. Heiheri, slniling irresistibly, sud, 
"Don't be long, my g^Jant ally — for I am 
resolved that, with your (ud, I shall con- 
quer." 

He lost not a moment, after the gentlemen 
were left to their wine, of commencing — "I 
had no idea of how charming a wranan Mrs- 
Herbert is — eren yet." 

" Even yet I my good Mr," returned Her- 
bert, langhbg. "What does the chilling 
(juaMoation of mea yH mean ? " 

" Why, she looks not more than twenty- 
Beven ; and must be, let me s ee— ■■■" 

" Hy motber'e personal beanty is her least 
charm. I scarcely now, I fear, think very 
ronch about even my wife's freeher beauty. 
I somehow am in love with the one — and 
love both for their alti^ethemess." 

" What a happy fellow you are, Charles 1 
— yon may well aSbrd to forgive him, if an 
old bachelor, after a family visit of this sort, 
should be a thought envious." 

"Not envions, but toMtfiHu,- — get snch a 
home for youiself — only as mnch richer as 
you like — and don't envy your friend," re- 
turned Herbert, belieting what he recom- 
mended utterly impossible ; though Gryphon 
deserved a good We, because he was likely 
to make an amiable and reasonaUe woman 
happy. 

"HiB. Herbert wont to be, or else I ima- 
gined so, rather on the high ropes with me ; 
but to-day she is more than civil, she is 
almost kind ; and what a change does kind- 
ness to one's dear self make in any, the 
phunest woman ! " 

"Anticipating yonr suit, perhaps, and 
letting yon perceive that she means to be 
gracious," replied Herbert. 

" My suit ! " faltered the usually steady 
lawyer, with the look of momentary con- 
fusion which is the oeatest approach that a 
man of his character ever does make to a 
modest blush. Their eyes met ; and Herbert, 
for onoe, read a lawyer's hidden or incipient 
secret in his guilty face. 

" Ah, yon mean my snit for the Planta- 



genets," sud Gryphon, recovering himself. 
" Ay, she is on my side, I know— one strong 
proof of her discernment." 

" ' And there is more sympathy,' " quoted 
Herbert, laughingly ; but Hr. Gryphon 
was musing over his claret. Though he 
called himself by implication an old badwlor, 
he had in fact been a widower for more than 
twenty years. The death of his wife had 
well-^gh driven the hard-looking lawyer 
distracted; and the calamity had not been 
wholly surmounted for many years. The 
remembrance of his ahort-lived domestic 
bliss was still at times aa vivid as ever ; and 
such reminiscences had often, of late, been 
renewed, when, on a Sunday afternoon, he 
vi^tedtheHerberts. FormanyyearsGryphon 
bad been a systematic play-goer and patron 
of the drama in his own way. There had 
been a freedom and sociality about the theatre, 
after the labours of the day, which, when as 
yet gttOMl clubs were not, formed a kind of 
substitute for the ddUestic circle. But, as 
he grew older, he became fonder of his own 
fireside. Many of his early favourites had 
died out or disappeared from the scene ; and 
actors were no longer what they had been. 
The taste of every inveterate play-goer is 
in a great degree conventionaL 

No new actor, even though really superior, 
can ever fill the place of Liston, or Incledon, 
or Emery, or Kemble, or Abingdon, or Farren, 
to an old play-goer whose first loves they 
have been. In the approaching seasMi, Hr. 
Gryphon had almost made up his mind to 
avoid the theatre altogether. It was becom- 
ing an annoyance to sit ont a play, and 
painfully to contrast the new twiuUing stars 
with the vanished lustres of Old Druiy. 
Yet the prospect of hie long solitary evenings 
was lonely ; and one could not every night 
of the week play baekgammon with old Joe 
Smith. Here seemed the very woman to 
brighten a solitary fiieside ; thouf^ yonng> 
looking, not too young ; — found in a happy 
home that, though to it she lent so gr^t a 
charm, conld spare her to another where die 
wouldhold thsfirstplace. One of Gryphon's 
great matrimonial mie^vings, for he had 
sevenl, was on the score of temper — and here 
he was safe. His own ontward bearing waa 
not of the softest ; and he could judge very 
fairly of the real tempers of men under ^ 
exteriors ; but he was afraid that in the 
lovely sex, under the most creamy and vel- 
vety, or sngar-frosted manners, ladies some- 
times conceal qualities the most fatal to the 
foibeannce, and ease, and companionable 
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diNrfuliieH which was aJl he promised liim- 
self in a wife. But here were Dnimpeachable 
BweetoeEa of disposition, united to lively iit- 
telligenoe and elegant manners, and a nallf 
remarkable share of personal lovalinesa — tot 
her years. And Mi-. Giyphcpn wished these 
years were more and her beauty less ; for 
then his cliance might be the better of ob- 
taining so delightful a domestic companion. 
But the modest Mr. Gryphon was, on tlie 
other hand, & thriving lawyer, and a wealthy 
man, — so he did pot quite despaij'. Tlus 
channiog widow was eompaiatively poor 
and dependent ; and her tastes wei-e what is 
called refined, and her habits had long bew 
expensive and self indulging. Mr. Gryphon 
had ,too much sense and manhood t« tliink of 
buying or bribing any lady b) be his wife ; 
but Mrs. Herbert, wdl and cheerfully as she 
had home adversity, was, he knew, not insen* 
tihle to those agremen* of life, to which 
Charles Herbert and his wife, wrapt in the 
bliss of their mutual attachment — ^ the 
world to eacli other — still appeared indif- 
fei-ent. They might not perhaps always 
continue so, pmlosaphers as they werey— and 
their mother had a better appreciation of tha 
value of well-regulated luxury, as her present 
Plantagenet leanings demonstrated. Giyphon 
tliought all the better of the lady for enter- 
taining tiiose tastes whioh lie shared and 
could afford to gratify in her. So he muaed, 
as he cracked, freeh filberts ; and reniarked 
that his old honsekaeper paid no attentioa to 
the dessert^ which vras always neglected 
where tliera was not a lady. 

Herbert, who knsw by ezpeiiencfi that 
Gryphon liked to give his friends a glass of 
good wine, and to indulge himself with one 
or more, now pressed another bottle of the 
best, and now very old, vintag* of his late 
fatliei's diminished cellar ; hut Gryphon, 
though praising the claret, protested that he 
would not be kept longer from the side of his 
fair ally. "U I had your motive to move, 
Charlat^ my friend, I should become a French- 
man — go off with the ladies, sir I" — which 
gallant speech Herbert instantly repeated in 
tha drawing-room. 

As soon as the gentlemen ajqieared, Violet 
took her post by the old-fashioned round- 
about tea-table used in this house' — a house 
of mudi ease, thon^ of narrow dimemdoua 
and few domestics. She wished to canse no 
delay in the husiness of the evening, the 
gentlemen proposing to return to their re- 
spective diambers, — Herbert to be ready for 
his itudiae in the morning. 



Herbert made his stepmollier take hia 
wife's place at the piano, saying to Mr. 
Gryphon, " I am a stoic io music save when 
I steal out here to ' Paradise and the Feii,' 
so I cannot afford to lose a minute fi-oin the 
practice of my last new song. Play, mother, 
if you please, the accompaniment of my pre- 
sent favourite." 

''Nay, Charles, you may surely select 
sometliuig more classic than that simplest of 
all simple Scottish melodies, to entertain Mr. 
Gryphon i this is not the kind of music he 
wiU reUsh," 

"I should not wonder if the playhouse 
had corrupted his taste. Has it, Mr. Gry- 
phon, taught you to prefer art, and low art 
too, to the loveliest nature] It usually does; 
but never mind, mother : we'll try to rege- 
nerate him. . . . The lady does not 
admii« this simple style of music hanelf, 
to tell you truth, Mr. Gryphon ; yet the 
particular melody is as ligb^ airy, and trip- 
jung, as ever a Venetian canzonet. And m^ 
singing tw>," he added in a cQmic voice, and 
hemming to clear his throat i " you should 
really come to na oftener, to levn in what 
the charm of social muaic conusts." 

"I wish the ladies would only give me 
leave," said Gryphon gallantly, yet with a 
touch of sorrow in the tone of his voice. " I 
may say with poor Lord Dudley — though 
my forlorn case is much less surprising — that 
there is not a house in London to which I 
could go for a cup of tea." 

" 0, for that," cried Herbert, " you are 
ahuoet as ever-modest— if it be not rather 
' the pride that apes humility* ia both of you 
— «B Dndley himself." 

" Am I to play Uiis then, Charles ? " in- 
quired Mrs, Herbert^ while Gryphon hovered 
behind her chair, as if meditatmg tlie ouL- 
ragaonB gallantry of turning the leaves of 
the mnnc for her. He however shrunk back, 
but still stood behind the performer. 

" I presume, I must gratify this peremp- 
tory married gentleman," said Mrs. Herbert, 
while her jewelled and vety delicate fingers 
glanced like sunbeomB over the keys ; and 
she turned up her ude face with a winning 
smile, as if asking Gryphon for permission 
to gratify Charles. 

Tlie melody, played with great spirit and 
lightness, deserved all the praise that Her- 
bert had given it ; and his heartfelt expres- 
sion did it aU the justice which the most 
°»'t''t'ng Scot could have demanded for the 
sweetest lays of Bams, It was the well- 
known littte Scottish song"— 
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My tcifi'i a tmnaome aee Oiiig. 

Ur. Gryphon wob enchanted ; lie made 
Cb&rles repeat the aong. He attempted it 
himself, nhilet Mrs. Herbert Iraghingly 
covered hia blunders with the instrument, 
until he succeeded to the general admiration. 

" Bravo [" cried Charles. "Try it once 
more ;— if you are tired, Maman, I shall try 
to knock off the accompaniment." 

" I can never tire of playing for Mr. Gry- 
phon, if he really wish It," said Mrs. Herbert, 
^ain turning np an animated and complacent 
face to thelawyer, and commencing agiAa ; and 
then the Scotch fell to be traoAlated by her. 
Herbert bad a notion that the scholar under- 
stood the langu^e much better than his 
mistress, but Gryphon took his leaeoa with 
the most edifying gravity and interest. 

ght u a TiBMBM v» thing— . 



" You understand this — the chorus, Mr. 
Gryphon?" 

"I fancy I now do ; but I understand no 
more of it." 

I nevBT Io*ed ■ deuer, 
Asd ntrirt mj b«ut III wtai ba. 
For twr m; jiml tin*. 

" This is pretty plain, too : lo'ed is the 
Scotch for loved ; and ■— ■■■" Mrs. Hei^rt 
stopt, and cried out in some confomon, for 
CharlM was smiling rogaishly — " Take 
Charles for your dragoman." 

Mi. Gryphon ptotested against the change, 
but did not pndi the matter too far ; and 
Charles took np the lost Terse to expound. 

The irarld's wT«k we itm o1, 
Tha vandt ud tha em oV ; 
Wi' h« I blithalv imt it, 
^d think my lot diriug. 

Foi ihs'i ■ iriiuaine vh UuDg, ftc 

"Your 'winsome wee wife' will make your 
other wife ^ve Mr. Gryphon cold tea, Charles," 
said Mrs. Herbert, somewhat impatiently. 

" I made tea too soon, fancying you bent 
on Inaincss ; tut it is pleasure you prefer," 
said Violet. 

"Are we not wiser?" Teplied Herbert; 
" but that last stanza was germim to the 
matter of our present busiuesB. — It contains 
my creed. Honour to the peasant-bard who 
brought such philosophy to our firesides, and 
in a garb so fascinating ;" and having song 
the air so often, Herbert now whistled it, while 
Mr. Gryphon placedachairfor Mis. Herbert 
and sat down by bis "fair ally,'' on what she 
sportively named the Oppoeitioii benches. 



"Well, lady and gentlemen," she com- 
menced, " unco I have the honour to open 
the debate, I begin by avowing myself s 
Flantagenet out and out — ready to support 
my opinion a Voatrantt." 

Mr. Gryphon's eyes sparkled with pleaeure 
and approbation, while he said — "And I say 
ditto to whatever Mrs. Herbert says ; and 
will to the best of my ability, by solid argu- 
ment, cogent reason, and lucid statement, 
support her cause, — though truth &om her 
lips •' 

" Oh ! if yon come to ladies' lips, I aay 
idle gallantry has no business with tiie Ques- 
tion at issue ; — at all events, we are still two 
against two. You see, ur, how cheerful and 
happy a poor affectionate fuaily we are. Is 
it wise, mother, to risk this 'sober certainty * 
for any perilous good that can be offered nsl 
What say you, my winsome wee wife ? Yon 
b^mUl now." 

" Indeed, Charles, indaed, Mr. Gryphon," 
seplied Viole^ blushing, and ithaiting her 
curls in her pretty in&itile mannei, when 
slightly embunwsed, " you know beat — far 
best. I have no opinion— none but yours." 

" Most nmply spoken, my dear little 
daughter," said Mn, Herbert, somewhat 
piqued ; and, turning to Mr. Gryphon, she 
aontinDed— " Theee married folks, with their 
conjugal alliuice^ offensive and defeosive, 
are more than a match for as simplie single 
people Mr. Gryphon. But can Mrs. Charles, 
being a tnanied woman, have a voice poten- 
tial in any important matter! Can Aie, 
being ' under coverture ' — under which term 
RTi g li'ji}i \g,yf disguises woman's slaTery-^4iave 
a vote independently of her husband ? We 
are the majority still — two to one, Charles, 
two to one ! " and the lively lady, in triumph 
clapped the delicate hands which Giryphon 
would fain have made captive. He, how- 
ever, contented himself with taking less by 
his motion, and only uid — 

"Pardon me if I cannot hear my profee- 
don impeached without defM^ee. Woman i« 
a great favourite of the English law, aa I 
hope to be able to couTiltce yon, ma'am." 

The old lawyer seemed so much in earnest 
that Herbert was tickled by a sense of the 
ludierous. 

" Stand up for our shop. Gryphon 1 " he 
cried, eportively ; " though it ie hardly worth 
while to throw away an ingeuioua pleading ; 
as I am certain that my mother, instead of 
a slaveiy, eonsiders a well-aMorted moniage 
as infinitely tha happiest oonditioa of erery 
woman bom Ksteen to one handled and As." 
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A gnat deal of badinage of the same sort 
pawed, and the bn^esa had scarce been 
entered on, when an event occnired nhich 
gave e. new complexion to the whole matter. 
A cBiriage waa heard drawing np at the door, 
to Mrs. Herbert'e great annoyance. She 
cried oot, hastily — 

"To tell the whole troth, thongh Violet 
has deserted me now, she almost promiaed 
Lord St. Edward and his wife, this morning, 
to accede, when they drove ont together, to 
plead their soit. The yoong CouoteHs is 
really an intelligent, interesting young crea- 
ture. She is most anxious to leave London 



charming, modest, ingennoua yonth I have 
evermet with in his rant. They seem fondly 
attached to each other ; and we, in short, 
cannot withhold consent. .... But 
who can that he T It is really too bad to be 
liable to Buoh inroade at all hoars. This is 
one unhappy consequence of our present 
rather humble if happy style of living." She 
rose. " The Brabazons invited themselves to 
tea — bat that wasfor to-morrow : I shall order 
that we be denied." 

" They are admitted already, I feai," said 
Violet. 

" Wei), Heaven send me the lusury. If not 
of a regular fat porter lolling in my hall to 
defend my privacy and premises from ob- 
noxioDs intruders, then, at least, a footman, or 
even a housemaid, who can tell a needful lie. 
This IB so tiresome ! These are among the 
mortifications attendant on poverty, Mr. 
Gryphon, which I feel peculiarly. It was 
so different in my past times." 

Before Mr. Gryphon could sympathize 
with a feeling which he was not sorry to per- 
ceive, the Scottish housemaid entered, to say, 
that she could not help disobeying Hrs. Her- 
bert's orders, for that the young gentleman 
below would take no denial — " he seemed in 
the greatest distress of mind." The giri her- 
self bad caught the contagion of the visiter's 
reported agitation. 

" I am sure the young lord alls something 
very bad indeed, ma'am. Ane need not light 
a candle to see true sorrow." 

Violet instantly sprung np, crying, "Em- 
meline must be worse : she complained a little 
this morning," 

" Lady St. Edward has eloped I" ejaculated 
Gryphon, true to hia character of a lawyer, 
and a hater of all the houssof Cryppea, with- 
out one exception. Hrs. Herbert looked 
shocked ; and Gryphon added, *■ oi the Duko 



is worse, and I am wanted. He had a touch 
of flying goat, and the annonncoaeat of 
another et^ected heir to his titlea and eotatea 
rufSed him not a little. He will be pleased 
by and by at having one security more, 
though it come through a wrong channeL" 

"Not you, ur, are wanted, but Mrs. 
Charles," said the girl, eagerly ; and Violet, 
obeying the natural impulse, ran down sbur*. 



Thb housemaid had attempted to usher 
Lord St. Edward into the small parlour which 
Violet, in honour of Swift, named her tltOtwy; 
but he could not remain there, and she found 
him lookij^ deadly pale and haggard, lean- 
ing against the stur-rail. 

He covered his face with his hands for a 
moment ; but at the soft, tremulous sound of 
Violet's fluttering voice, while she whiapertd 
— " Lord St. Edward here 1 — how is Emme- 
line ? " the diatressed young man tlirew him- 
self, sobbing, upon her neck, as if she had 
been his water, the friend of childhood, and 
of long years ; while, with difficulty, he arti- 
culated, " My Emmeline — my wife — my 
beloved : she is dying — they have mur- 
dered herl — and she longs for yon — she 
prays for your presence. — Foi pity's sake, 
madam, come to her — come with me ! " 

Violet trembled excessively, and became 
as pale as the speaker, whoae hand she 
wrung, while she said, " Dear Iiord St. Ed- 
ward, be composed ; — tdt me all ; soiely I 
will go with you — to poor Emmeline." 

She looked hurriedly roond. The whole 
household were now in the hall ; and the 
quick-witted and sympathetic housemaid, 
unhidden, flew off foi her young mbtress's 
shawl and bonnet. 

" Lord St. Edward, endeavour to command 
yourself, and to inform Ifrs. Charles Her- 
bert of the real state of matters. I am cer- 
tain die will do for youc lady whatever is 
best," said Giyphon, who had known the 
young nobleman from hia childhood. 

"Oh, Mr. Gryphon, my wife, — my poor 
Emmeline I — she b dying — expiring, and in 
torture 1 — When shall I get home ? Come, 
madam,— in mercy, come, she praya for yonr 
coming." 

" Vfha, my lord, has injured yonr lady ! 
try to tell us. Fertiaps help may be got, — 
if yon can only say what is wrong," pei^ 
eisted Giyphon. 

" Her brother has done it all. He, wretch, 
— presumptuous ignorant wretch,— he hai 
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killed her, — uiil b; nich agony ! — her beau- 
tiful bee M dlitortod. God, my God, have 

Violet's eyee were etreftming, and ehe 
gnaped St. Edward's arm as if to drag him 
Dn, while the housemaid put on her shawL 

Hr. Gryphon and Herbert whispered to- 
gether for a moment, while Mrs. Herbert^ 
hastily embracing her danghter-in-Iaw, 
whispered, "Dear love, go — bat take care 
of yonrself," o&d helped her to get ready. It 
was hastily agreed that Mr. Gryphon diould 
aecompany Mrs. Charles and Lord St. Ed- 
ward ; aud that Herbert would follow in an 
hour or two to fetch back his wife. 

On the short driTe, they learned that the 
Countess had been for several days compl^n- 
ing of some slight ailment incidental to her 
condition, and that her brother had that 
afternoon ordered her a composing draught, 
the prescription for which he had written 
himself. Her own aervant — her " groom 
of the chambers " — had gone to have it made 
up at the shop of a lesp^ctable apothecary, 
and it had been administered by Mrs. Jen- 
kins, the lady's-mud. In a very short time 
after taking the medicine. Lady St. Edvrard 
had been sdzed with spasms, which at last 
became so violent, that her alarmed maid 

it and told Lord St Edward ; and a mr- 
geon of eminence in the neighbourhood was 
immediately sent for, who, on seeing her, 
rashly and harshly declared that she had 
been poisoned by a qnack, and had not many 
hours to live, — that uo skill could save her. 

The frantic St. Edward flew himself to 
the family phyeidan of his grandfather, in 
whom he had the utmost confidence, from 
having been attended by him in every real 
r grandmamma-'imagined malady from his 
infancy. He was so fortunate as t« find Dr. 
Blande just before he made his evening 
round of viuta ; and, on his suggestion, 
taking np au eminent physidan-accouchenr 
I their way, not a moment was lost in 
hastening to tiie invalid. And all was done 
that the greatest skill and tenderness could 

implidi to relieve the bodily ^foniea of 
the really interesting young victim of Igno- 
rant pretension. 

While in the intervals of torture, the poor 
girl clang convulsively to her distracted hus- 
band, ahe also cried piteonaly for " Gabrielle 
— for Violette — for her kind, her only 
friend ; " and, probably to spare St. Edward 
the sight of her extreme suffering, the phy- 
sician humanely devised the expedient of 
despatching: him to fetch this loved friend. 



Thb done, and leaving the yonng Coonteaa 
in the care of the other medical men, he 
thought it hie duty to go to Plantagenet 
House to apprize his noble patrons there, of 
the expected catastrophe, and to draw their 
attention to the condition of St. Edward. 
Little delicacy of preparation waa needed 
in announcing an event which, however 
shocking to humanity at the moment, could 
not be regarded there as a veiy serious cala- 
mity, though it c«uld hardly yet be talked 
of as a deliverance. 

The Duke was annoyed and fidgety. He 
had yesterday resented, the promise of an 
heir ; but now he somehow felt himself per- 
sonally wronged, and resented this premise 
being blighted. There was again bat that 
one " pnny boy " between him and the dread- 
ful misfortune of the family honouTs going 
out of the direct male hue. A componng 
draught was ordered for his Grace of Plan- 
tagenet, with an immediate foot-bath, and 
retreat to bed ; and all for the simple cir- 
cumstance of the threatened death of a 
musician's daughter. 

The Duchess and her confidential maid 
were equally excited ; but their fears were 
chiefiy for St. Edward ; though her Grace, 
having of late taken to what ahe fancied 
religion, could not bnt remark to her gentle- 
woman the visible hand of Providence in 
thus removing the presnmptnous plebeian 
tntruder into her princely house. She also 
felt some little curionty to behold, before it 
had vanished for ever — been hidden In the 
grave — that fatal beauty which had be- 
witched, her grandson ; — Besides, it would 
look magnanimous, nohk, Chrittian, to visit, 
and, on her death-bed, pardon the crime of 
the Cinderella Countesa against the noble 
House of Plantagenet Her Grace waa of a 
forgiving dispontion. 

The Duchess of Plantagenet felt as if in a 
dream, when she found herself in a crowded 
bed-kdiamber, and saw her grandson — Lord 
SL Edward' — the repreaentativo of all the 
Flantageneta, and of the accumulated honours 
of five centuries, kneeling by the bed-side of 
a low-bom girl, the daughter of a fiddler, 
covering her hands with tean aud kisans, 
and pasuonately addree^g her as bis be- 
loved, his idolized wife — his darling Emme- 
line : — conjuring her to live — and frantically 
vowing to die with her [ regardless, and ap- 
parently anconscious, of the noble grand- 
mother's presence, who had thus graciously 
eondescended'— who had acted so noble and 
Christian a part . - — - - 
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A. very lovely young woman, seated in 
tlie bed, tenderly supported the alternately 
convulsed and sinking frame of the poor 
Bufferer on her bosom and in her anna, and 
wiped away the sweat of ^ony which rolled 
down the fair brow, ^e Ihichess was 
human. Vexed and annoyed as she was, by 
the extravagant, and, as she thought, pre- 
posterous grief of her grandson, she could 
not, unmoved, look upon the dreadful snffer- 
ingB which so strongly affeoted him, and 
think how soon they were to terminate in 
death. 

But then there were so many strange faces 
around her — lote people all. The emotions of 
tha noble lady weie curiously complicated. 
That young woman who sat in the bed, — 
she seemed a very gentle and lovely person 
as Bhe shifted her pliant form from side to 
side, the more tenderly to support the dying 
girl ] — yet she was no doubt a Ciyppes, pro- 
bably a sister ; and, so strong is prejudice, 
that tbe Dnchces drew back frc«u the bed-side 
witli loathing. Her matronly mud, probably 
divining her thoughts, whispered, " That 

Sing lady, your Grace, is Mis. ChArles 
rbert." 

The Ducbesa was instantly relieyed ot her 
disgnat, and even tonched with sympathy. 
She softly approaclied the bed-side, and 
gently touched the kneeling St. Edward's 
shoulder, while her mmd whispered, "The 
Dachess, my brd : " St. Edward started up, 
and fervently wrung her hand, but in silence. 
The dyiag sgonixed giil ^so heard the 
whisper, and raised her laige IusImdb eyes 
to the &ce of the noble lady, with an ex- 
pression nerar to be forgotten. Altogether 
there was something in the scene which took 
the feelings of the Duchess by storm. 

" St, Edward, my dear boy, do be more 
composed," she whispered, in an affecdoaate 
tons ; " my physician is a man of the great- 
est skill, — tie tmy do well yet." 

" My wife — my Ejairoeline 1 " again burst 
iioja Uie lips of the poor youth ; " Emme- 
line, my angel, for what do yoD look i for 
what do you sign? I cannot bear those 
looks. I am with you, love : I will not 
leave you. Death shall not part us I . . . 
Gionxlmother, she beckons foryeu. My own 
angel, the Duchess will do whatever you 
desiiB. Will you not, grandmother!" and 
he impetuously drew forward the stately old 
lady, who was now shuddering with emotion. 
The poor girl clasped and tried to raise ber 
imploring hands ; while, in under-breathed 
tones, and in a voice which Violet long re- 



membered as the most pathetic in which 
human speech had ever been articulated, she 
whispered, — "Oh, madam, pardon St. Ed- 
word ! If it was wrong in him to love ms, 
I shall not be long in your way." 

Emmeline was now tremulously drawing 
off her marriage ring — which she slipped on 
the finger of St. Edward, kissing lus hand 
agun and again, and clasping it to her 
bosom — and then, as if in an interval of 
pain, she sunk back on the bosom of Violel, 
tears now stealing calmly &om under her 
dosed eye-lashes. St. Edward burst out of 
the room, unable to suppress his frantic grief, 
nor daring to break in upon the hallowed 
tranquillity, in which his dying wife seemed 
at that moment to repose. 

But the dreadful spasm soon returned — 
she fetched her breath hard, gasped, and 
became convulsed for an instant. The 
Duchess was now much .affected. With 
Violet, to whom she had not spoken, she 
exchanged an earnest sympathizing look — 
and as the patient became easier, she kindly 
took her hand, while she said — "Compose 
yourself, my child— yon may soon, I Impe, 
be better." 

Emmeline smiled in ghostly sort, and shook 
her head. 

" How condescending of her Grace [ — 
what an angel of a lady is your lady the 
Duchess '. " came to Violet's eart^ in the 
very audible whisper of Jenkin^ to the great 
lady's m^d ; and mournful as was the scene, 
slie conld, at the moment, almost have 
smiled. 

The Duchess glanced disdain at the pie- 
snmptuoua, vulgar flatterer, whom she set 
down for yet another Crj'ppes, and, turning 
haughtily away, went to seek her grandson ; 
whom alls was determined, at whatever cost, 
to carry home with tier. 

Violet was now left alone with Emmelina, 
as Mrs. Jenkins had been attracted by a 
Babel of confused tongues, and other extra- 
ordinary noises ascending from below ; where 
Mr. Gryphon, and the master of the hotel, 
under the pomtive orders of the phyrician, 
were defending the sick-cJiamber against all 
intruders — "Preventing the mother from 
seeing her dying child I" — an unnatural 
crime, which Mrs. Cryppee to her dying day 
repeated to the lawyer's everlasting shame. 

" Is St. Edward out of the rotttu, dear 
Violette i" whiqMred the sufferer, 

" He is, love — but he will soon be 

" Comfort him, Violatt^ when I am g<»e. 
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H« ii TWty good — vety afiiMtiimatfi ; bo one 
knows how uniable he la, mtq myeelf. I 
liftve been vary foolish — very wayward — 
wicked i bat I loved him aveiy day fondly 
and mon fondly : — And only to-4ay — I 
was H> h^py, resolving to be good, and to 
make St Edwazd happy, and hoping Out 
yon, dtocest Violeth^ would teaeh me how. 

— And now— my GodI dyii^t and I 
am BO young too— so young 1 " 

St Edward now glided in, and Emmeline 
saw him through hei teai^ uid held oat her 
arms. They remained for some time locked 
in that paaaionate, mient embrftoe in which 
Violet f«awd the sinking sufierer had breathed 
her last. 

Ensneline ^eke fiist-i-"My poor father 

— will yon, St. Edward, be kind to the poor 
old man for Eouneliae's soke t £it will feel! 

— This is my laet request," 

While St. Edwaid sobbsd out tha tenderest 
assurances of dsvoat attention to the smallest 
wish of hero, htr oyea Sadied with a preter- 
natural bnghtnesa, ~- and, Idssing hii brow 
and Eerrently blessing hint, ^ jwid, " Now 
I am happy ; go now to the Doohass, and 
Mm. Charlea will send for you when I want 
you. — God bless y«n, deu St. Edwatd 1 " 

"Emmeline, my angel, you are hotter," 
exclaimed tlu delighted yonng man— "yon 
^e»k BO firmly now." 

"Yea, I am bettor — much better—per- 
hapa I shall sleep now." St. Edward looked 
earnestly to Violo^ as if queEtiomng har j 
but the eyes which she cast down to avoid 
his glanoo, gave no enooursf^g raepoaae. He 
went awdy t there was a luig dead silenao ; 
and tha ezhansted cnatare aetnally sunk 
into a kind of sls«p--^&om wbidi she was 
hurriedly roused by a loud noise at her 
chamber door. She had dreamt, she sud, of 
hsr father Crying, and of hn moths* and 
Jenkins scolding i and i^*** was sniling at 
her dream iriien the noises, whidt were no 
dieam-souidB, incnased. Therewasaplnnge 
at the door, and a rush of people Into the 
room, and Emmeline was seized with another 
violent fit. The saigeon, callsd in from the 
adjoining toMQ where ha waited, relieved 
Violet from her distrsemBg portion, and 
entreated her to go out, or she wonld injnre 
hersel£ The ^ht of Emmeline'e agony — 
the distnction of the sounds and eigfits 
around, were indeed too much tor her. She 
nearly fainted, and was aosisted down to the 
drawing-room, wiwe hoi alarmed husband 
leoeived her. 

In A very fbw fweosds, howtver, tb» was 



perfectly recovered, and would have gone 
back ;— bat the surgeon, who came to her, 
sud that it was too late. " AU vxu <mr 

The young Coontoes had expind in that 
last fit — "into which," he asid, "she 1 
been throirn by the imiptJon of those 
earAgee." Gryphon now entered ; 
inquired with die greatest tenderness for 
Mre. Charles Herbert— while to Charka he 
whispered, " What a dear, ang^o creature 

is your wife ! That detestable 

ohatiatan, Edmund Cryppes — is he to oeoape 
the hanging he so richly deserves ? — he blames 
the apothecary — he Uamea the maid, who 
gave, he says, four doses to her mistress i 
one. Bnt I blama him tmly ; and if I wsi 
Ml QiB inquest, I know bis fete — " 

" His ignor^uM and pMsamption are likely 
tie bring their own poni^ment," t^A Herbert^ 
"not (nlyto himself, but to others of tlie 
family." 

" Ay, that it will," returned Gryphon 
an exulting tone. He indeed never pretended 
to be erf B forgiving disponUoU. 

" Well, toy fine ssheme is all up nc 
you must have had the second ught, Mr. 
Herbert," said Gryphon in a tone of ch^rin; 
and he stalked about tlie room, iHiere Herbert 
and his wife only waited till hw shoes, which 
die had,' thrown off when supporting Em 
line, and her bonnet could be procured. 

Mrs. JenkinB now entered, not with the 
required articles, which she was too much 
excited to aitend to, hut with a theatrical 
cortsy, to annonnce to Ur. Gryphon, that 
her Graoe the Bncheis desired to see him in 
Ae other drawing-room immediately. 

"Can you find Mrs. Herb»t*8 Uiings, 
Jenkins 1 " said Hei-bert familiarly ; bnt the 
waiting-maid of a Countess distanced him. 

" Your servant, Mrs. Charles Herbei-t. 
Her Grace the Doohees h(^s you ore re- 
covered, ma'am. I hope Mrs. Herbert, eenior, 
is well i I have been proposing to e^ for 
her all the season, bnt your present quarter 
is so^out of the world " 

Violet, who could be rude to no one, 
although she hod wished to be so, was i 
tainly not sensible of Jenkins's condescension, 
for she made no sort of reply. To her has- 
band Bhessid,aaifnnc<msctoasof the waiting- 
woman's preeenoe — ■" Poor Emmy, Chules ; 
b«t she Is post OUT regrets. Poor Lord St. 
Edward 1 I shidl love faim always : he has a 
worm and a very tendw heart. Yon mast 
tiy to-night not to let liie Cryppeaes annoy 
him. . . . Are they atill above !" 

*< Yea, the vulgar low-l»ed cmtnies," 
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replied Jenkina ; " though both my loid and 
her Gmx . . . Coming, ma'am ! " 

And Jankina ran to the otheT vuting- 
woman, who, she foucied, summoned her ; 
and Herbert went ont to see if he conld do 
any thing for the distracted young widower, 
or,— cimoua concatenation ! — find his wife's 
shoes. He soon retoned— "St. Edward is 
gone, all the rest are above ; and such a 
scene I Poor old Cryppea 1 But the haipy 
motlier ! Mrs. Barker at least assumes Uu 
decent garb of hypocrisy, if she does not 
feel." 

" What strangely mingled beings we are," 
said Violet ; " eack a strange mixtnre of 
tenderness, selfishness, avarice, haughty pride, 
angry pasuons, and all bursting forth in tlte 
very presence afDeath, with the more violence 
from the attempt to suppress their expression. 
I can never forget tlie soene amidst which 
this poor girl expired — her fluttering soul 
chased by their loud, fierce wrath." 

Mr. Grryphon come back evidently much 
excited, and attended by a wsilei, carrying a 
lighted taper, tape, and ssvettJ sticks of 

" I thought my duty woe ended, when I 
kept those people off until the breath was 
about out of tlie poor girl's body ; bat now 
I find I have to guard agunst their pillaging 
the corpse. Will you assist me to seal up 
Lord and Lady St. Edward's repositories and 
rooms, Mr. Herbert, to prevent a general 
skirmish and plunder being carried on by 
mother and maid." 

. " I really cannot again leave my own poor 
wi^" said Herbert ; " I have sent out a 
waiter to buy shoes for her poor feet." 
. "0, true 1 — I am a bmte to think of it : 
then, Giod bless you both. I will see you 
early to-morrow. The Dudiess, who is a 
very sensible woman, when she likes, has 
just been talking to me of. anoUker plan, 
which I think well of. My respectful com- 
pliments to my fair ally. I stiU depend on 
her co-operation." 

Gryphon went off in haste to use his pro- 
fesuonal wax and tape ; and, in a few minutes 
afterwards, Mrs. Cryppes, Mrs. Barker, and 
Mademoiselle Jenkins, entered in tn^ ; pro- 
bably in right of the room having been that 
of Lord and Lady St. Edward, each holding 
a handkerchief to her eyes. Herbert and 
his wife chose to wiUt any where rather than 
longerhete,— and they moved off. 

"Stay, pray, one moment, Mrs. Charles 
Herbert," said the dder matron. " You 
know my feelings for the dear deceased^ 



ever my favourite child — the flower of my 
lovely flock. I am certain, ma'am, that after 
the tenderness and hospitality, with which 
you were treated in my family — like one of 
my own daughten indeed — no distinction 
made — that you must feel much for this 
sad liereavement — this fint breach in a 
family so affectionate and united as ffiaa ; — 
and to think that I was too late to see my 
child .' — And my poor hnsbanil, who so doted 
on Emmeline j " 

" I am truly sorry for Mr. Ciyppes, indeed, 
ma'am," sud Violet, glad to hare any thing 
to say with sincerity. 

"But you were wltuesa, this worthy soul 
fells me, to the promise my darling exacted 
from Lord St. Edward, to provide ttandiomtfy 
for her parents." 

" Yes, indeed, Mrs. Charles was vritness of 
that," said Jenkins, who had gone up stairs 
a violent anti-Ciyppetite, and deacended 
making common cause with Mrs. Cryppea 
against that " old Dragon Gtyphon," who 
had actu^y turned them out ot Lady St. 
Edward's room, locked the door, and put the 
key into bis pocket. 

" And a great deal of my undeniable per- 
sonal property lying about," sobbed Jenldns, 
in rage. " And your lady's shawl and 
slippers too. Mi. Herbert; as if my late 
lady's mother, and me, her confidential young 
lady, were common thieves 1 " 

" What sort of law and justice b that, 
pray1".put in Mrs. Cryppes. "Never was 
such impertinence heard of : O, if my son 
Jack were but here, let me see who would 
dare to insult his mother in this manner ! " 

" For Heaven's sake no more of this, 
mother," cried Mrs. Botker, really ashamed 
and angry. " What are such trifles to our 
ruin — I mean, to our irreparable loss;" 
and the subdued woman wept, leaning t^sinst 
the mantel-piece, and covering bar face in a 
passion of seemingly real grief, which touched 
the hearts of tlie Herberts. When she waa 
a little more composed, Mr. Herbert inquired 
for her husband. 

"Very ill, indeed, Mr. Herbert, — so seri- 
ously iU, that but for this dreadful, this 
most unlooked-for stroke, I should not have 
left him to-night. That rash, unfortunate 
creature Edmund ! — Such brilliant prospeete 
as were opening to -my dear uster, and ulti- 
mately to all her family. Barker was so 
warmly attached to Emmy — she was indeed 
more like .bis own child than a sister-in-law. 
How wilt he in his pTfsent condition bear 
this new stroke 1 " His. Barker wept afresh. 
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"Crood'iiight, Hra. BarkeT," mid Violet, 
in & littk while, M>ftly Uking hei huid ; 
"beiitve ma If««l for yon, indeed — for your 
(dthw " 

" Yon are going, then, ma'un t " inter- 
posed Mrs. CryppM, and now shaiply ; ** I 
piesnme yen can make no objec^on to give 
the eTidence JenUng refen to ? — Maria, my 
dear, yon who are bo clerer a pen-woman, had 
yon not better make a small memorandnm 
of the thing at the moment, while it is still 
freah in Mrt. Charles Herbert's mind ? " 

Mrs. Charles Herbert looked emharraBsed, 
and her hnsband answered for her. " How- 
ever the matter may stand, the discneeion is 

sorely prematore, ma'am Come, 

my love, unce Mr. Gryphon has laid an 
embargo on yonr shaw^ I shall make fi«e 
with luB cloak for your nee." 

" Pray, Mr. Charles, since yon are now 
a lawyer, or as good, will yon tell me, has 
Mr. Gryphon any right whatever, by either 
Magna Charia or Habeas CorpDs, to interfere 
wilJi my lady's wardrobe t Is It not mine, — 
mine, dr, by the laws and usages of every 
genteel family in England 1 — And that a 
Duchess should demean herself to keep paltry 
rings, watches, and old clothes — for my 
lady, not being conntenanced, had no valuable 
jewels- — " 

" My danghter's wardrobe wae a very 
complete and valuable one, and almost as 
good as new," pot in Mra, Cryppea, sharply, 
taking the reply on herself ;" far too valuable 
to be thrown to servants as caat-ofi. .... 
And as for watches and jewels, her own 
family — her mother and her sister — ' — " 

" Mrs. Cryppee knows for more abont the 
law of such inheritdnoes than I pretend to 
do, Miss Jenkins," interrupted Herbert, who 
had now taknt his ahoeless wife under his 
arm, determined to carry her to the coach 
that he hod in vraiUng, rather than expose 
her to the scene which he foresaw ; and 
which was heralded by Mis. Ciyppee's declara- 
tion of her intention to go to Plantagenet 
House, and see her eon-in-law that instant, 
and tdl him a piece of her mind of matters, 
and of the treatment she had received from 
his pretty sgent. 

Thankful was Violet when, still shoeless 
and onshawled, bnt with her feet carefolly 
wrapped by Herbert in Mr. Gryphon's cloak, 
'and her head leaning on herhnsbond's breast, 
she found herself in a carriage and on the 
way home. Neither of them spoke much : 
their hearts were full, their thonghts busy. 
They were almost at their 0W9 door before 



Herbert^ nneosy at her continued nlence, 
inquired if she was quite well. 

" Quite well — for myself only too wall — 
too blest. Bnt what an evening has this 
been I We were all too gay and giddy at 
home this afternoon — and what a les- 

" Not too gay, dear love — nor giddy at 
all — thoDgh BO supremely happy that we 
may need sometimes to be reminded that we 
are mortal." 

" And how gentiy the leeeon comes to us," 
said the wife. "Those miserable people — 
bnt I am sorry for none of tbem save the 
poor old father." 

" I met him on the stairs, poor old man. 
He did not seem to know me," said Herbert ; 
"he was like a man distracted." 

"And Mr. Barker, too, Charles. Surely 
you feel a little for him. Natnre intended 
him for something so very different from 
what he has made himself." ', 

"I cannot help that, Violet ; — but there 
is my mother not to bed yet — very curions, 
I make no donbt. Yon, however, shall go 
to your room at once ; and I will gratify her 
cnriodty, and console her for the disap- 
pointment that awuts her; and then she 
will go np to coddle yon ; and you may, if 
yon Uke, teU hei Gryphon is in love with 
her, by way of consolation for the loss of 
that 'channing teaidence.' " 

Violet almost scolded her hus1>and : she 
vras becoming every day less a heroine, and 
mora a vrife. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Barker, finding it Impos- 
sible to keep down the angry altercation 
between the mother and the maid, left them, 
and returned home wretdied enough. An 
execution had been pat into the house that 
morning, though she and her mother had 
provided pretty well against the impending 
event ; and the people in charge were perfectiy 
dvil and accommodating. Her ^k husband's 
apartment bad been kept inviolate. 

She wsa spared the pun of announcing 
her sister's death, and the downM of every 
hope in that quarter, by finding Barker qnite 
delirious. His mind had been wandering all 
that morning ; and now his wife's presence 
irritated and made him so violent, that it 
was at length found necessary to call the 
men in charge of the famitnre intohisroom, 
to prevent him leaping from the window to 
escape from the horrible demon into which 
delirium converted his wife. 

It was with great reluctance, with heart- 
felt, if not wholly unselfish sorpw, that, two 
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days aftervrardB, Mrs. Barker contented that 
her husband should be placed under restraint, 
and saw bim carried to the esme pricate 
asylum for the insane, tm the banks of the 
Thames, to which he had, some days before, 
deTotpd the unfortunate Bigsby. Her own 
sufferings, and hie dreadful condiUon, had 
rerived all the affection of the early days of 
their attachment ; trhen the bold, dashing' 
belle bad been the prond mistreas of the 
" talented Burke Barker." 

The letter which, in a few days afterwards, 
she wrote to Mrs. Charles Herbert, begging, 
through the interest of the Herberts with Mr. 
Gryphon, that something might l» done by 
tord St. Edward for her father, concluded, 
" Violet, do you not pity me 1 " 

" Indeed I do pity her," said Violet to her 
husband; "adTerslty, while it has crushed 
her pride, has perhaps softened her heart. — 
And the poor old man ;— he had some acci- 
dent, she mentions, a few days ago ; they 
fear injury to the brain. The mother she 
does not mention." 

It is impoasibie to tell whether the injury 
receiTed in his fall, the burning of his opera, 
or the shock of the sudden loss (rf his daughter, 
and the overthrow of all his towering hopes, 
had produced the fatal effect. But when 
Mrs. Cryppes went to her lodgings, — after 
all but pulling caps with Jenkins for those 
spoils, safe under Gryphon's seals, — she found 
her husband home before her, and, in a fieniy 
fit, covering the walls of the room with 
gigantic rauucal notes, which he boldly 
ecratohed on with burned corks, all the while 
chanting what he called Tke S«qttiem, 

"As I vow, he has spoUed the whole of 
that nice new silver-ground paper ! " cried 
the horrified iady of the Professor, on enter- 
ing the drawing-room. " Cryppes, are you 
out of your mindT — how are you to pay for 
new-hanging the roomt — And we must have 
genteel mourning, too, come from where it 
will, for my daughter the Countess." 

Of the Professor, we can tell no more, 
until a few mornings afterwards, when Mrs. 
Marion Linton met him in Piccadilly, wear- 
ing a kind of faotasUc shabby mourning, 
with plenty of streanung rusty crape. He 
then told her, with his usual pomp of manner, 
that he was going to see the eKuteheon pro- 
perly hung on Plantagenet House, before he 
attended (he remains of his daughter, the 
CountesB of St. Edward, to the family vault 
in Staffordshire, and had the tUquiem per- 
formed ; and then he most politely took off 
his hat, and, bowing low, wished her a good 



morning, u he hurried off on this insane 
jiToject. 

"Pnir, pnffed-np, conceited cwatnre! — 
scantly honest, too, as he and as ereiy ex- 
travagant, needy man must often be,— my 
heart was wae for him! " Marion said, while 
telling Violet of the eircuinitance. "No 
dotibt tite Duke's flmtkieB would turn him 
from tiie door." 

" He must be cared for— my poor master," 
replied Violet. "Lord St. Edward can't 
forget poor Emmy's last request." 

The young man forgot none of her re- 
quests, and none of those whom she had 
loved. Herbert and his wife were the first 
persons that he saw, and this by his own 
desre ; and the first time that he came 
abroad was to ait for severd houre, aad, 
melancholy, and rilent, by Violet's side. 
These silent visits were repeated almost 
daily, until gradually he could freely speak 
to her on the subject nearest his heart — the 
subject on which his lips were sealed to all 

About a fortnight after Emmeline'a death, 
Mr. Gryphon one mon^ng came to Chelsea 
with Herbert, having directed old Marion to 
meet him there on hnsinesB which required 
her presence. 

"I am come, ladies," he awd, "with a 
new project, of which I did not choose to tell 
Mr. Charles, save in the presence of my fair 
ally, though I do not anticipate hla refusal 
this time. It has nothing to do with pecu- 
niaiy matters. I have now rayself the 
honour of being the Dake's Chamberlain, aa 
I will probably be that of the future Buke." 

" How delightful ! " exclaimed Mrs, Her- 
bert ; " I congratulate you most heartily !— 
your position I conceive more enviable than 
that of the Duke himself — that channlng 

"Far too good for a lonely bachelor." 
Gryphon did not this Ume say an old bache- 
lor. 

" Cannot ye take a wife, then, sir ? " stud 
Marion, laughingly. 

"But who will hare met— there's the 
misery, Mrs. Unton." 

" Howt awa ! ye may try, surely ; — there 
ne'er was a silly Jocky but there was aa silly 
a Jenny." 

" Very complimentary, indeed ! but if the 
silly Jocky were vain enough to aspire to a 
cUitr and handtome Jenny, what does Scot- 
tish wisdom say then ?" 

" Why, ye can still but tiyi Mr ; — bode a 
gown of gold, and ye 'II aye get" a slWve. 
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* Faint Heart neTer won Fair Lady,' Try 
ye : — After all I bare seen in my day, I 
would not answer for what any woman 
will do [n the fflBiTTing line, till she's feirly 
speered. I would no answer for my »ery 
sel', for as auld as I am, if Jack Cryppee )is4 
but f^rly asked me, and held at m o " 

"Rare candour — admirable adTice," cried 
Herbert; "don't you thinic so, Mr. Gry- 
phon!" 

Gryphon smiled rathet fbolishly. 

"The bnwness, Mr. Gryphon?'' said Mrs. 
Herbert, somewhat impatiently ; " I awn I 
am curious to Isam what Charles will not 
refuse and I will approve of — he was so un- 
gracious to us last time." 

" He will not refase to accompany Lord 
t. Edward in a leisurely lour on ihe Con- 
tinent, and a residence at Nice of a fbw 
months ? Or, if that don't suit, merely accom- 
pany him, and leave him where the family 
oracle. Dr. Blande, fancies he will befit spend 
the winter. The Dnke makes this a special 
request — and poor St. Edward " 

" But my own poor wife, Mr. Gryphon : 

'e for Violet, It would gfre me the utmost 
pleasure to accompany St. Edward, whom I 
really now like, — as well as I can like any 
young lord " 

" But can't you take your wife with you, 
my good sir ? Heaven forbid that I should 
part man and wife, at least while they wish 
to remain together." 

"That is charming," cried Mrs. Herbert, 
" and my friend. Lady Laura Temple, — your 
own cousin, Violet, — is now at Nice. You 
will all be BO much the better of the trip, — 
made too with all the appliances and means 
of wealthy English aristocracy : that makes 
a vast diGference in travelling." 

Violet did look delighted for a moment, — 
and the eyes of the married lovers met, con- 
nilted, and congratulated, all in one instant 
of time. 

"But yon," she said, recalled at once, 
" yon, Maman, how could we leave you alono 
so long 1 " 

" Never mind me, — I shall enjoy the jour- 
ney q^uite as much through your letters as if 
I were to make it myself." 

" We 'U take the greatest care of Mrs. 
Herbert," said Marion, jocosely, "Ull ye 
come back: will we not, Mr, Gryphon?" 
And Mr. Gryphon made as gallant a reply 
as his fear of ofiendiog the delicacy of the 
refined lady permitted. 

Violet, after the happy arrangement had 
lieen concluded, expressed some nirprise to 



her husband that Mr. Gryphon had not in- 
cluded Mrs. Herbert, — " It must be all the 
same fai the Plantagenets." 

" He perhaps wishes to keep her at home 
to have her all to himself to court, while we 

"Fie, Charies ! do you hna^e that your 
motber would accept of Mr. Gryphon— or 
marry any man indeed t " 

" Upon my soul, I do, Violet, — and no dis- 
paragement to the sex in general, nor to my 
mother in particular. She will marry a 
worthy, good-natured man, — to whom she 
will lie every thing, and exceedingly happy, 
I make no doubt, — with at least ^OOO a- 
year. And now when he comes a-wooing, 
as the Duke's chamberlain, to this smtdl 
house, — backed by that carriage and 'splen- 
did place,' of which she spoke so often while 
ambitious of It for me, — a ducal lodge it 
lately was, — and all those gardens and con- 
servatories " 

"0 fle, Charles, I'll never believe it." 

" Till you see It^ my Httle wife." 

It was not, however, at last, for that 
"splendid residence," the carrii^, the con- 
servatories, &c. &c. that Mrs. Herbert did 
marry. no ! but from many combined, 
and all of them very good motives and 
reasons. 

First, during the absence of her friends, 
Mr. Gryphon came very often with intelli- 
gence ol them, or else to get her packets to 
forward ; and, secondly, she discovered tbat 
besides being an able man of business, who 
had been of the greatest use in recovering 
Violet's ftirtune, — though it was hardly yet 
recovered, — he was a generous, and really 
in euentiah, tiiongh a little bnufue, a gentle- 
manly man. And It would be so delightful 
to be able to receive Herbert, Violet, and 
their children, for months together every 
summer, at that charming place, — and Mr. 
Grjrphon was so much attached to them all; 
— HO much in love too : But tbat was too 
ridiculous at their age. 

The reasons, or rather assumptions, placed 
in the front rank in that awful and elaborate 
epistle, in which the lady's intenUon to 
take the matter into consideration was con- 
fidentially communicated to Violet, — with 
strict injunctions not to breathe one word 
of it to her husband, — were, that she was 
now convinced the alliance would really in- 
crease Mr, Gryphon's happiness almost as 
much as he anticipated ; and that the con- 
nexion would be of advantage to those that 
were and ever would be dearest to her. And 
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finally, " One could not be so selfish m to 
live ody for one's self." 

We are sorry to be obliged to confess of 
our heroine, just when about to take a final 
leave of her, that she acted upoo this occb- 
MOQ rery like an ordinary woman, and at 
once showed the delicate and doubting epistle 
to her husband ; thoi^h she certainly sh^ly 
reproved his aaucy remarks and good-natured 
banter on the occasion. 

In the poBtecript to a business letter which 
Herbert had occasion to write to Mr. Gry- 
phon that same night, he said, " Peiseveie, 
old boy, and the day is your own." 

Yet this was, after all, but amarriage of con- 
venience, though one of the most Bogpicions 
of the sort ; and the next attachment that 
fell under Violet's inuuediate notice surprised 
her much more, — and it was also much more 
provoking to be laoghed at on this occauou; 
for the heroine was Lauia Temple — the dig- 
nified, the grave, the high-souled Laura — who 
had once been all but attached — who indeed 
had been deeply attached to her own Cliarles, 
and yet accepted the suit of young Lord St. 
Edward. The parties had been thrown to- 
gether a gnat deal at Nice, while the grief 
of the youthful widower was still vivid and 
green; and Lady Laura, herself out of health 
and spirits, bad pitied "the poor boy," her 
cousin Ned ; whom, some fifteen years before, 
she, a newly-fledged Almack's beauty, had 
romped with, and danced upon her knee. 

Violet was also at times disposed to reeent 
the trsn^nt nature of those feelings which 
left St. Edward, whose widowed sorrows had 
BO shortly befoic deeply taxed her sympatlues, 
&ee to imbibe, in a few months, a new and 
violent passion for a woman ten years older 
than himself. But that Laara Temple, having 
loved Charles Herbert, should love this weak 
and fickle, if very amiable and handsome lad 

— lore hhn enough to marry himi It 

was quite inexplicable, and somewhat teas- 
ing. 

Mrs. Herbert, however, was enchanted with 
the prospect of her friend's match. It wanted 
hot this, but Laura affthe futuie Duchess, to 
make her own subordinate rank of the Cham- 
berlain's lady perfectly nnexc^onable. 
Such a friend, such a neighbour ! 

The delight of the noble grandparents of 
the lover was, if posuble, greater than Hrs. 
Herbert's, This was just the match they 
wonld most have desired for St. Edward. 
"With his unstable character, in present cir- 
cumstances, Laura Temple was the very wife 
for hiro. What were a few ^ears of seniority 



Herbert had laughed so often at Ms wife's 
astonishment tliat " such things could be " 
where young, true, passionate love bad once 
been, that she at le^th bt^n to laugh her- 
self, and to say with Marion, that nothing 
that woman conld do in the line matrimonial 
shonld ever again surprise her. She had not 
hew many days returned from Nice with her 
husband, and an important small personage, 
whom Marion called the leee French Moushie, 
Lady Laura and Lord St. Edward's godson, 
when Mr. and Mis. Gryphon, who had 
avoided considerable awkwardness by having 
the knot tied a month before the Herberts 
rettimed, set out for the same quarter, com- 
missioned to bring over the afBiuiced bride of 
the happy St. Edward. Laura was met, as 
a mark of high consideration, by the Duke, 
one stage on the Dover road, and by the 
Duchess on tbie top of the stairs ; introduced 
that night to many noble relatives and allies ; 
and married, by special license, very privately 
at Plantagenet House, by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, next morning. Immediately after the 
ceremony they set ofif for one of the Duke's 
seats. Lady St Edward enriched with more 
jewels, and with a more magnificent troiuua» 
tban any younger bride of the last thiee 

Mrs. Gryphon immediately after the mar- 
riage drove to the old little house at Chelsea 
— it looked less now every time she saw it 
— to tell Violet all about the wedding, and 
to kiss the baby, which she indeed did every 
day a thousand times over. " Laura sends 
you her dear love, Violet, and this ring with 
her hur. She wUl not make you a common 
person by mere marriage cards, though I 
suppose when they letam to town the Duchess 
means to honour yon among the select few." 

" Ah, poor, pretty, wild little Emmy 
Cryppesl" sighed Viole^ "what has he made 
of her ring 1 " The new Mrs. Gryphon could 
not tell — did not much care. She continued, 
. . . . "But my husband will tell you 
more when he comes. He is to receive the 
people of buNnesa to-day about the trans- 
ference of your fortune. There no longer 
need exist any delicacy on any one's part 
In aausting you to get your own, wlUch, 
situated as Lady Laura lately was, might 
have been punful. This is another beauty 

in this delightful marriage 

Your mamma is an heireee, baby. Yes, she 
is ! You crow at that, you rogue, you." 
And how baby was kissed | 
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" Then now, onr dcsr, kind oM Morion 
can be i^ud for all bei friendly, her most 
generous adrancee, in canying on th« law- 
suit," Mid Violet. 

" Surely, if it does not vei the good soul to 
see you out of her debt. She has been of the 
greatest use to me in getting Mr. Gryphon's 
house into high order for yon. I flatter my- 
self yon will be pleased with what we have 
done, — the good man, you know, new 
famished it all for me. You will hare 
ample accommodation for us when we Tisit 
town ; and if Charles or you were to think 
of any country residence, while that large 
and splendid place can hold all the unborn 
generations of oar grandchildren, 1 should 
never foigive you ; and tay hnsband would 
be worse augered, if you did not make ours 
your country-house. By the uew-rulioad 
we will be brought within four hours of you 
— just a morning airing." 

" Little chance of our scruples standing in 
the way," said Violet, smiling, and rather 
amused at the frequency with which the late 
delicate and fastidious widow now cited " my 
husband," considering what had been ber 
former feelings for the shrewd, gmff lawyer ; 
but still more diverted at him already pre- 
suming familiarly to call his lady Cecilia, 
and sometimes CU. 

"As this will be your last dinner in the 
dear, old, little place, which I shall love for 
ever, and envy every body that lives in it, I 
have taken tile liberty to ask Marion to 
come to tea. Mr. Gryphon knows that she 
is one of ourselves." 

" Moat happy will my husband be to meet 
the worthy, kind old lady ; and I hope to 
prevail with her to viat us when you come 
down to US.' She can fetch her pusaey in a 

Mr. Gryphon, though both fond and proud 
of his wife, was not, on thie day, in such 
violent haste to leave the dining-room as we 
have seen him, a year back. He had to 
talk with Charics about how his wife's for- 
tune was to be invested, and about his own 
professional prospects. The interest and 
influence of the Plantagenet family were at 
Herbert's disposal in any line of ambition to 
which his inclination led ; and Gryphon re- 
capitulated the arrangement already made 
by their wives about the mutual risits — the 
common homes. 

Herbert, though apt to be impatient of 
the " Plantagenet family," was certainly 
charmed with the addition to his own family 
connexion of the hearty lawyer. 

Vol. IL 



While they thus talked below, the ladies 
above were not tongue-tied. Mrs. Gryphon, 
who loved the theme, expatiated to Mar 
upon the grand wedding of the morning. 

" The weddin's are going round the year," 
said Marion. "Imustbelookingoutmysei'. 
There's the Widow Cryppes.off the other 

" Mrs. Cryppes married ! who is the u 
fortunate man ?" cried Violet. 

"She is now Mrs. Michael Twig, of the 
Lunar R^nbow Tavern " 

" Mike Twig, the Professor's old servant! " 
interrupted Violet, in utter amazement. 

" Til© very same ; though latterly, as ye 
may remember, Michael Twigge, , Esq., 
Actuary of the Crown and Mitre Philan- 
thropic Life Assurance Society, and the only 
one of the Cryppes connexion, I believe, who 
has made in the long-run, a bavibee by it, 
though he did pay a good 'prentice fee to 
Mrs. Barker for teaching him to ngn his 
name. Mike had become a prize ; and the 
widow had tried many trades before she con- 
descended. First, she set up a genteel board- 
ing-house with her dochler, for gentlewomen, 
at the West End. That would not Aa, 
though Sir George Lees pushed the establi^- 
ment : then she tried a toy-sbop and library 
at Brighton ; next, got into the Fleet The 
dochtflr, Mrs. Barker, is fit to crucify her ; 
but the wilfu' widow has pleased hersel'. 
Jenny Jenkins — I ne'er conld thole her 
either — and she, were at the pulling of caps 
for Mike ; but the duda that she got &om 

Mr. Gryphon, after a', those that belanged 

to her lady daughter, and that fifty pound 
a-year the Lord has settled on her, if she 
keep hersel' quiet, bought a young guden 
for the widow ; and the laaa Miss Jenkins may 
go whistle for a joe, like mysel'." 

Violet was shocked at this intelligence— 
nor pleased at her husband's levity, in being 
able to laugh at such a marriage when he 
was told of it. 

" And 'poor Jack ? for I hare quit« lost 
sight of him," inquired Herbert. 

" No, OS this is the year of the queer n 
riages, — which comes round as surely as leap- 
year, when the lasses may court the men — I 
am no sure but Jack may put forth Ms par- 
able to mysel' ere lang. He whiles, while 
you were abroad, did me the honour to bor- 
row half-a-crown from me, more or less — for 
it's aye borrowin', — he has a spirit aboon 
begging. He got a bad rheumatism, puir 
chield, in that Dutch Bridewell, or it's as 
like from his scanty cleeding — an' if ye gavs 
No. fi2. 
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Iilm a yrsna Aad tba day, if a Bum to be 
pawned «re the mom." 

" I foar poor Jock's beat daya are over," 
aaid Herbert 

"Indeed lie's aalr reduced ■— even Mrs. 
SnipBOB has cut him — a bad sign of his fin- 
meet, .... Bnt Ihave gotten 'spoH' 
able tenants in that quean's place. A decent 
weel-doin' tailor lad, frae mj ain pariah, wba 
geta a' the coontrjr newa, and an auld Xelso 
CAronieU — it's a great treat to me. . . . 
But Jack, — poor cMeld I I hare aje bad a. 
regard for him aiace he took refnge in my 

raeat-aafe. The grand uewapapen would 

liare no mote to do with Um ; be reported so 
manj dreadfn' fireaand aeddents and bloody 
murdera that bad ncTer happened, when he 
needed a few aliUlinga at an odd time, — clever 
liea they were too I — Bnt onoe he got np a 
railroad collimon with tremendooa lose of life 
and limb ; and aa there are enow of them 
without Jack'a help, there waa the deil to 
pay with the proprietors. After that be did 
wonderful weel for a few weeks in the comic 
song line abont the sma' theatrea, till he got 
as hoarse and ronpy as an auld craw, with 
hard-liriug, poor ae'er-do-weel ! and aleepin' 
oat on bnlk-heade and snch like, which 
Iniocked np hia trade aa a Tocalist." 

" la not thia horrible," exclaimed Herbert, 
" of a fellow posseaaed of the acqQitemeata of 
Cryppes?" 

" What aball ye say, Hr. Charlea ; what 
ia all the tawlent and genina noder the canopy 
of Hearen, without a kennin' of mother-wit 
and good steady conduct \ — ' The stalk o' 
carle hemp in man,' — aa our Bums well names 
the grand something of manhood — was aye 
wanting amang the Cryppesea." 

" Where ia poor Jack now t I am rather 
surpriaed that I have not beard from him of 
late." 

" Ye*!! no need to langforthat, ur,if ance 
be kens ye are come back to town. I am 
whiles obliged to do the next thing to down- 
right leeing to Iceep him aff ye ; — a wofBe 
like yon, di^racing a decent door, b more 
noticeable out hereabouts in the suburbs than 
in Fleet Street After Jack lost the news- 
papers, both great and sma', and cracked hia 
voice, he found another occupation for a time. 
Being in high favour with bis leddy-mother, 
because be countenanced her in bei mad-like 
marriage, while Mrs. Barker waa fit to flay 
her alive — I believe he did it too, the wild 
scamp, m^nly for the ^ree and fan <^ the 
weddin' ;.— weel, to cnt my tale diort, when 
Twig got his teddy's forUn', he ffpened a groat 



bilUard-table in connexion with the public- 
house, and Jack, promising to be steady, waa 
appointed marker ; — but Hike said he took 
too much liberty with the gentlemen ; and 
in a TOW the other night b^ween man and- 
wife, where Hra. Twtg'a viperlah tongue got 
her a lounder or twa from her young gude- 
man, Jack'a Bpunk got np, though he is no 
usually a warrior, and he tbiaahed bis step- 
father sonndly. Tlie whole kit were carried 
off to the office, — and fancy the impudence o' 
the dog sending for me before Sir Peter to 
liul him foraooth ! .... If Sir Peter 
had no' kent me before, for a conntry- 
woman, and a 'aponaibla and law-biding 
householder, I ahould have been downright 
affronted." 

" Well done. Jack ! then he really tbraabed 
the fellow who atrack hia mother T — Some- 
tliing must be done for him — here ia a aove- 
reign for him," said Gryphon. 

'Siller to himi — na, na, Mr. Gryphon; 
we must do better than that among us." 

" Lord St. ^Edward won't hear the name of 
one of the family mentioned, ao annoyed baa 
he been of late wiQi their epiatlea. I long 
fdnce gave Edmund, by his orders, the means 
of leaviog England to quack and kill women 
somewhere elae, and put a stop to unpleasant 
investigationa here. The small annnity 
aettled on old Cryppes is to be continued to 
the danghter, Susan, a modeat and reapect- 
able peiaon with whom the father died ; but 
aa for poor Jack, who baa vrritten Innumer- 
able penny biatoriM of hia noble dster'a 
adventniea, with brilliant eutt to them, he is 

utterly odious to St. Edward 

What will you give, Charlea — a-week — to 
pension Jack! — I volunteer five ahiUinga, to 
be dealt out by Mrs. Marian at her discretion. 
I am ann she will not grudge the trouble. 
To solicit employment for him, of any sort, 
is quite ont of the question, though be has 
moat ingeniously suggested ell manner of 
high posts, at home and abroad, tliat SL 
Ednaini, hia noble brother-in-law, onght to 
procure for him." 

" I'll give whatever Mrs. Linton pleases 
to mulct ms in," replied Herbert, — "say a 
crown a-week, to b^n with." 

"I care no' if I birl my bawbee, and I>e 
an eighteenpmce mysel,'* cried Marion, 
generously emulous ; "he is sic a diverting 
acamp ; and cornea aye back to me wUh aa 
blithe a face as if lie were in tha receipt of a 
thousand a-year, and never bad done an ill 
turn in bis bom days. It 'a tha impudntce 
o* him that tickles me ; bnt he's no just a 
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" Is it right to encourage— doei the worth- 
leae fellow daKira yonr IdndntsB?" Mud Tin, 
Giyphon ; and Harion, ^ncying the lady 
perhaps grudged the money, cried — "Howt 
away, madam 1 if even a' of us that's gude 
folk, got but ouBdeierte, we migtit be poorly 
off, I trow : but there u ower muckle ailler 
offisred me ; — I'll no take aboon the half : — 
with an income of He. 6d. sad hi* aiu hi- 
duitry. Jack would get rampant^ — he would 
soon be above my hand." 

Jack's peniion wu accordingly wtUed at 
the moderate rate of one ehilling a-day. He 
was made eaiy for the remainder of the 
merry life that waa not likely to be a long 
one. 

To Marion, his frequent calls became an 
event and an amuwmeut— to Bcold; advise, 
dictate to, and finally to be often cajoled by 
Jack out of her own money, or of hie allow- 
ance, long before it was due — to relieve hit 
goods from pawnbrckera, t« parchase for 
him warm flannel ve«ta and stockings, again 
to be redeemed — to abuse him continually, 
and be really kind to tiim always — became 
witli her a kind of habit, and almost an in- 
dulgence. But, to ntnm, — 

The special biuineH of thia evening was, 
repaying Mn. Linton iur advonoes for Her- 
Iwrt and his wift in carrying on their law- 
rait ; and Mr. Gryphon repaid her, calculat- 
ing the legal inteieat to the Uit fraction, 
and paying not one fraction more. She was 
•omewhat annoyed at fint. It waa like di»- 
severing her from those whom she loved so 
well ; but as one's own honest money is sel- 
dom in the long run wholly unacceptable, 
Uarion only remarked — '"Weel, but what 
am I to do wi' it now when 1 have got it ) " 

"And how are we to show our warm sanse 
of your generosity — of your (nuf in us?" 
said Herbert. " With mj wife I include 
my motlieT and Mr. Gryphon. Yon are too 
lich and too independent in spirit to care for 
pecuniary 'reward. Is there any thing in 
the world that we could have the satisfaction 
of doing to gratify you, or to show our sense 
of your Idndnees and our gratitude 1 " 

Hrs. Marion, though ususlly a very com- 
posed, eelf-possesssd person, now seemed un- 
easy, and fidgety. She cleared her throat, 
then he^tated for a little, and at last ssid 
witii some effort, yet solemnly, and with 
passionate emphasis — "Yes, Mr. Charles, 
there is one thing, and a great thing, that 
Mr. Gryphon and yon co^ do for me :— 



ye could help a soro-wroaged woman to her 
reeeage I " Marion enunciated the last word 
with strong emphasis, and with a peculiarly 
energetic expres^on of countenance. 

Violet waa half frightened. 

"Merciful Heaven I you, Marion! — so 
kind a woman — so good a Christianl — 
Rntng* ! " 

"Ay, hinny-bird — but I am but a woman 
for a' that ; and slighted love is sore to bide 
— and revenge is sweet. I have lang thirsted 
for it ; and now the time is come, if these 
gentlemen will befriend me." 

Violet was at once ralieved. Marion could 
never suppose her Charlae capable of being 
the instrument of any serious wrong or 
revenge. 

" Ye a', wrs," Marion continued, "partly 
ken my story, though ye may weel think an 
auld wife's love-tale a real faroe. It was 
nane in those days to me. Ye may ken, or 
that young lady does, that I came to this 
hudge metropolis, that has grown beneath 
my eyne like Jonah's gourd in s'e night — 
now weel on to forty years since — a blate, 
friendless laaa; wi' a toom purse, and a 
proud stomach hiding a sair heart. I had 
been slighted and seonied in the face o' the 
luull conntry>side ; but I fought my ain 
way, wi' few to pity and nane to he^ me. 
And Mm I'll ne'er name, in this world at 
least, — has not, as I can understand, been 
without hia ain triab and sorrows, with a 
thrang family and a back-gaun farm. I 
hope grace has been given me to forgi'e — but, 
oh 1 I cannot forget 1 " 

Marion paused for a moment ; and Violet 
slid to her side, and pressed and held her 
hard hand ; and in a few seconds, with s 
slight expression of oontempt for her own 
weakness, Marion went on with her story. 

" They would fain, at hame yonder, have 
curried favour wi' the rich auld wife that 
slighted the friendless maiden ; but that is 
neither here nor there ; — and sair as the 
father had wrsnged me, I had anee liked 
him weel ; and his innocent boims had done 
me no skaith. Then is ane, I can under- 
stand — the youngest o" them — was kirsened 
Robin, or Bobert Linton, after my ain father. 
It was a compliment, nae doubt ; or, maybe, 
a stroke o' policy. He 's been bred for the 
ministry, that lad ; and we '11 no say where 
the. siller came £ne : the bit twenty-pound 
note or maybe twa o* them, that found their 
way down yonder about college time Uka 
year>-&om 'A weel-wisher,' or the like ; 
till now the lad is leady for a kirk,— and a 
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Iraw preacher, aa I hear ; — sound doctrioe, 
and gi'es them blada o* it ; and a tare gift o' 
utterance I — The father o* him was clever 

enough.-' Now, if poor Marion Linton 

could do that for the young man that hia 
mother, for whom she was sUghted, could 
notcompasa, for all her gentle kin, would no' 
that be having toy rettnge, think ye, eiraV 
" I knew it of you," whispered Violet, 
" It would indeed," said Gryphon, delighted 
with the old woman's sense and spirit, and 
somewhat amused with the dramatic cast of 
This is true woman^ re- 



our thanks," said Herbert, warmly. 

" Nay, it is you must do it, Charles — yon 
and your wife ; and it well becomes yon 
both. Make thie your first request to the 
Duke ; and though he has no Scottish liv- 
ings in his own ^ft, so anxious are he and 
the Duchess to show their sense of your 
wife's kindness, and of your exceeding kind- 
ness and care of Lord St. Edward, that, I am 
certain, he will manage It." 

In kss than four months from this date, 
and while Marion was on a short visit with 
the Herberts, at that " splendid place," where 
Mrs. Gryphon reigned a little empress, the 
kirk of her native parish, having been vacant 
at the time when she first spoke of her re- 
venge, was presented to her unknown protigi, 
the son of her faithless lover. Better sUll, 
"the haill Water," that is, aU the inhabi- 
tants of that pastoral valley in which it 
stood, came to understand that the living 
had been obtained through the interest of a 
very rich old lady in London, who had gone 
a poor servant girl from the parish some 
time in the last century ; and who now pre- 
sented the Session with a pair of handsome 
silver Communion Cups, and taortifitd a 
thousand merks for the poor. It was a great 
event in the valley ; where there may now 
he seen a " LasmeB* Sewing- School," erected 
and endowed in the Kirkton by the same 
munificent Marion Lint«n ; and six cottages, 
in a row, by the bum-side, with kailyards, 
and ten pounds a-year annexed to each ; in- 
tended for single women, above fifty, of good 
character and cleanly habits — natives of tlie 
parish ; — a prefereuce to be delicately given 
to such spinsters as had experienced the 
slights of deceitful and ungratdul man. , 

We have now given a good account of 
most of our leading personages, save that one 
of them who, in respect c^ intellect and pro- 



mise, was the moat important of all. Of the 
fate of " the Talented Burke Baiker" there 
are still the most contradictory mmovra, all'of 
which Marion learned, as they arose, from her 
pennoner Jack, when he came for his solid 
Monday's bre^fast, and his weekly allow- 
ance ; or when he paid her a visit of cere- 
mony, on what he facetiAisly called " 
Collar day;" that is, a day occurring ii 
every four or five, on which Jock, like the 
Knights of his order, sported a half inch of 
yellow, well-stifiened linen, in contrast with 
his still flourishing black whiskers. 

The most probable of Jack's reports was, 
tliat Barker had died in the lunatic asylum ; 
as his lady now presided in that dismal 
abode, the wife of Dr. Beddocs Blood, t 
whom it belonged. Polly Cryppes, still a 
young, good-looking, showy woman, of those 
plausible or flatteriiTg manners which attract 
BO numerous a class of mankind, had got 
very intimately acquainted witii Doctor 
Blood, when making inquiries after her hus- 
band. And the Doctor drove a good trade 
in his own line, and kept a carriage. True, 
it was principally used to air the im 
patients ; but it was nevertheless a carriage ; 
and even before the marriage of ^ George 
I<ees, with the rich widow of a Ben^ 
indigo planter, had been publicly announced, 
Mrs. Barker's marriage took place. 

By another account, which was also pro- 
bable, Barker had escaped from confinement 
by climbing over the walls, and was found 
drowned in the Thames, near the spot where 
Bigsby lost his life ; but as often as Mrs. 
Dr. Blood offended her brother Jack, by 
refusing him the too oft-solicited half-crown, 
he told her, and even maliciously circulated 
a tale, which is still beard in certain London 
circles, — namely, that Barker had escaped 
from the madhouse quite sane ; and had gone 
first to Mexico, and then to Texas, where, 
under the name of Burke, he held high rank 
in the American marauding army ; and wot 
now one of the leading men of the young 
republic — a very great man, indeed, was 
General Burke. It was probably a pure 
Jack-fiction, as Herbert humorously called 
Cryppes's inventions, as well as that Barker 
had sent for and married the Devonshire girl, 
the love of his youth ; a story invented for 
the amiable purpose (^ tormenting Mrs. Dr. 
Blood. 

The day on which Jack went to announce 
his mother's death to that lady, so great n 
her satisfaction at the dissolution of "the 
ly which her mother, as she 
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aald, "had di^»c«d har father'B jnemOTj," 
th&t ihe gsTB Jack s faaJf-soTereign, and 
«iitieat«d him to try to find oat if Barker 
were really alive — if Blood bod, indeed, 
deceived lur by his reported d^th, and 
betrayed ber into bigamy. 

" So Poll is meditating mi elopement to 
Texao," tluragfat Jack, Kiutfjning t« a favon- 
rite cellac-tavera to melt tbe half-eovereign 
in his mother's dirge-feaat. " Whether 
Barker is a Texan chief or not, he 'It have 
nothing to say to Poll. Heartless jade, not 
to drop one tear for the poor old lady I — 
thonn^ mamma was a sad vixen enongh, to 
be sure." 

Poor Mrs, Twig, maltreated by the young 
hnaband whom her intolerable tongue pro- 
Toked, had died within the year, of gin and 
jealousy ; leaving Jack her blessing, and a 
few silver coins which she had secreted 
beDeath the mattiasi, and slid into his hand, 
la almost the last aguny. In three vreeka 
ber place was supplied liy Hiss Jenkins, 
whose turn had natursJly coma round to play 
the part of migtiew of the Lunar Hwnbow. 

Jack Cryppes, wiio kept spite against 
nobody, often visited his step-father and the 
new lady ; and, in consideration of a plate of 
victuals or a glass of gin, stood voucher for 
&U the extraordinary anecdotes of tbe great 
people with whom abe bad formerly been 
fumliar, with which tbe pieseut Mn. Twig 
chose to amuse her new friends, — rarely en- 
joying the good fun. 

The laet " Collar day," and some years 
after this, on which Jack called in Fleet 
Street for his allowance, he was so much 
beyond bis ordinary hour that Harion felt 
uneasy about the "scant-o'-grace," who all 
the spring had had a very bad cough, and 
l»een spitting blood, but who, apparentiy, was 
ns gay as ever, while there was one penny- 
piece in his poeke^ or while any one, on the 
&ith of his weekly seven ahilUngs, would 
give him credit to the value of threepence — 
the price of a roll and a glass of gin. 

" Hr. Cryppee, ye have frightened me this 
time— ye are looldng worse and worse. Hr. 
Charlee Herbert insists that ye muat go down 
to the country to your sister Susan for a 
while, to recruit. Mrs. Charles has written 
to her about you." 

" Has ahe indeed ? — 'Ah! she is a sweet, 
lovely soul.— I was in love with La Mlf 



ChArullt myself once : admired ber prodi- 
giously, 'pon my honour. We bad such 
charming duets : . . . . what a galaxy of 
beauty and talent under my poor father's 
roof then 1 Mrs. Charles Herbert, Mr. Burke 
Barker, my uster Folly — myself, quoth the 
devil, and dear Emmy;" — and here poor 
Jack was seised with a long and violent fit 
of coughing. 

" Now, my friend, why will ye haver 
away ttiat nonsense gut;— be quiet, and 
drink your coffoe, and try to eat a bit — ye 
ate burning with fever — ye are far from 
weel — I am really wae for ye, and wae'r to 
see you still so very thoughtless." 

"Are you indeed? — you are a kind old 
lady. — And Charles Herbert and bis wife ! — 
she has written Susan about me T And paid 
me so handsomely beforehand for copying 
that mneic for her— I will finieh it some 
time : — you are all good. — Perhaps if I had 
life to begin again, and eucb folks about me. 
— But huig it, no I " ' 

Wbjr be BMUadiol j, bejri P 
Jack sung, and gaily went on, ■ 

" Why, oid lady, is Charles Herbert like a 
dowager this morning ? " 

" 'Hie creatur is fey," thought Uarion. 

" D* ye give it up ? " continued Jock. 
" 'Tis — Beanittht htu got a Uadc tilt gown!' 

"Mr. Charles a oeijeant-at-law I" screamed 
Marion; — "and he is weel worthy o' being 
a Judge, let be a serjean — ay, a Judge wi' 
a double gownl" Scottish good wishes 
could go no farther ; a double govm presuming 
a double salary. " But 1 be sober now, 
and eat some breakfast, will ye : ye are like 
the Laird o' Macfarlane's geese, wha liket 
their play better than theii meat." 

" Why b Mn. Twig like her husband's 
signT' — continued Jack in high glee— 
"D'ye give it up} — Because be has beat 
her into all the colours of the RaitAme — 
pounded her to immortal smBBh I" And the 
man of mirth, while heartily laughing, was 
seized with another violent fit of coughing ; 
and, while gasping for breath, he pumped 
up from wasted lungs, more red blood. 

" I cannot let tbe neeinlo-weel ont of my 
bouse this day — he might die in the etteels," 

thought Marion. Hard as he had worked 

for such a fate, poor Jack Cryppee, almost 
the last of tbe Famt^ of lie Talmti, did not 
die in the streets. 
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Two or thne jean ago I wmt to pay a 
Christmas viut, about sixty milN off, to a 
family of old frienda who were recently ar- 
rived from a long coBUnental tonr ; and, after 
pasaii^ the season in Iiondon, had left it late 
in the sammeT for a fine old Gothic place, 
somewhat ont of Kpair, which they rented 
from the guardians of a yonng nobleman. 

Hsddonleiglt Hall waa, as I have said, a 
fine Hpecimen of the mixed species of arclii- 
tecture, singularly picturesque and imposing, 
whlctt prerailed in the time of Elicabeth and 
JameB the First. Vast as it was, it comprised 
only a part of the original design of the " high 
and mighty prince, our well^beloved oouvn," 
one of the wealthy favourites of the time, for 
whose habitaUon it had been constructed ; 
as might be seen by a large drawing, eome- 
thing tietween a map and an architectural 
elevation, whiuh hung over the chimney-piaci 
in the great Ubrary, and was entitled " Had- 
donleigh Hall in Ite glory," although the 
eraetioD had never prooeeded farther than the 
present nuuiMon-house, a magnificent old 
seat, with its marble halls, its oaken stair- 
cases, its long galleries, its apadous chapel 
and armoury, its terraced gardens, it* noble 
avenues, and the wild foTegt>like demeine, 
rather a chase than a' park, by which the 
Stately building was surrounded. 

Out of Ttpair it certainly was, and scantily 
famished, according to modern notions, for 
the greater part of the movables were coeval 
with the mansion ; bnt the present occupant, 
a man of 2ue taste, and something of an 
antiquarian, liked It all the better on that 
account ; and adding the sofas, screens, and 
ottomans, neoeesary to comfort, persisted in 
TCfnsing to remove the carved, high-baclced, 
ebony chairs, and massive tables, which har- 
monised BO well with the panelled walls and 
orilings and the rich Gothic windows. What 
had chiefly tempted him, however, to become 
its inhabitant, was certainly the contents of 
the old library, a collection of ancient and 
curions volumee, which, though somewhat 
tattered and fusty, contained, as he declared, 
more scarce tracts and rare editions than he 
had ever seen in a umilar number of books. 

Ur. Wilkins, such was the name of my 
worthy host, waa a Welchman, of extensive 



property, and anolent fomily ; and waa not 
a little prond of his Cambrian deaeent, al- 
though too fond of literary and aatiqnarian 
pnrsuite to bury himself in the Principality. 
Hli lady had been a beauty, and wu ttUl a 
fine woman, and the very essence of good- 
nature. In other leepects^ sb* was by no 
means remarkable : indeed, being of very 
sedentary habits, (she aeldom moved ttota 
the comer of the sofa,) very gentle voice, and 
very few words, we were bnt too apt to fat- 
get that she was in company. The yonng 
people, five in nomher, whom I had not seen 
for many years, pleased and interested roe 
exceedingly. Tom and Chariea were two 
fine lads, from OxA>id, thmnugfa qiortamen ; 
and Tom, in particular, veiy lively and tn- 
t«UIg«nt. Of their sisters, Charlotte, the 
eldest, was a tall, fair, young woman, beau- 
tifiil, gentle, and simple as her mother, whom 
she strongly resembled both in mind and 
person. Sophy was a pretty bmnette, with 
something of her fatiter'a talent, directed, of 
eonrse, to different pursuits ; and Anne, the 
youngest, was a charming wild creature of 
nxteen or seventeen, not yet came ont^ 
though emancipated from the school-room 
and the governess, and left to run wild about 
the house, the general pet and plaything of 
the family. 

Trees and children are, of all living things, 
those whose growth woneet makes one Ud 
one's age ; cldldren espedally. To sit under 
the shade of a pine of one's awn planting, fa 
nothing to bring overtopped by a giri whom 
one used to dandle la one's ann^ and fondle 
On one's knee. How short a time ago it 
seemed to me nnce Annie, Nannie, Nanette, 
(for by all thoae names the little lassie was 
wont and still -continued to be called,) a 
damsel of some four years old, used to climb 
into my lap, and throw her arms round my 
neck, and beg for a atory. And here she 
was, a yonng woman, the gayest of the gay, 
the wildest of the wild ! Now riding racea 
with one brother, now. skating with another ; 
now clambering the walls to peep Into an 
inaccesuble tower ; now trying to lift the lid 
of the unopenable cheat, in which, according 
to the story always told of all old honsee in 
all couBtiies, a bride hid in sport on her 
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weddiBff iij, 4nd was ncrtr fbnud ftg&in 
until flu hftd beooBw a ikekton ; now pe«r- 
ing into a Morct punga ; now diring into a 
aabtamnMOh Tftult ; now cttiiing hmclf in 
a suit of armour; now ch«ting an undi«> 
0OTenbl« and non-exiitant ghoit : always 
the iiMrtiNt, kindwt^ happiwt, of all hnman 
twingi 1 AnniB was far Imi beautiful than 
CharbtU, and less talented and aocompliiiied 
than Sophia ; but the|p is a oertaia word 
called cbarming, with which beauty has little 
to do, and talents and aoeomplishmenta ttill 
lew: and chaiming Annie wm, to the, foil 
^rtant of that charming word. 

I had expected that they would be fnll of 
balle and guety, and country partiea, their 
neighbourhood being, though more stately 
and lev populous than onn, well supplied 
with familiea equal in fortune and nspeota- 
bility to Mr. Wilkina hhnaelf; but I wai 
agreeably disappointed, by finding them qnite 
&ee from country engagements; and, except a 
Mend of my holt's, a blbliomanlae, the graTC, 
abstracted Mr. Mortimer, a plain man of 
forty, with a splendid eeholaetid repntatlon, 
most literally a family party. It waa dear 
that they vliited none of their neighbour*, 
and I could not help inquiring of Sophy 
" what Qould be the reason J " 

" The reason," Tcplied Uias Sophia, " Is, 
that none of our neifj^boun hare risited us. 
At first we were exceedingly puazled at not 
being called npon, baring taken all due 
means of annonnolng our arriral, by going 
out in the canlega almost every day, ehowing 
ourselves nicely dressed at olmrch, and aub- 
•criblng to the balls and the circulating 
library in the next town ; whUit papa entered 
hla name at a reading-room and billiard-club, 
and Tom and Charles became members of 
the hunt. We even went to mlllineni' shops 
where we wanted nothing, took Annie to a 
danebig-sohool, and talked to the govemeseee, 
and at the mammas, hugged an ugly little 
baby belonging to onr next nelghbonr, sent 
for the apothecary, and Invited the curate ; 
so weftTy were we of ou» own company, so 
willing to be sociable. SUll, however, no- 
body came ; we were shunned like a pesti- 
lence ; nobody curtsied to us at church ; no- 
body spoke to us at the millinen* ; nobody 
danced with us at the baUs ; Uie very nursery- 
maids seemed shy of trusting us with their 
babies ; and we relinquished oui attempts at 
forming new acquaintance in desptur. At 
last the apothecary let us into the secret. 
There were two causes for our being tt^oo, as 
theysayinOtaheite. Firstof all,thiBoldhouse 



of onie haa a bad lepntation. I don't mean 
beoaoM it is said to be haunted ; for ghosts 
are generally considsred as remaikably gen- 
teel and respectable persons, people of family 
and ohaiactor ; but because it has belonged, 
for the last fifty years, to a series of bachelor 
lords, whose female companions have been 
thoroughly unvlsitable, and have really left 
a bad odour about the mansion. This was 
one reason ; the othn was In ffunelvae, or 
rather in our name." 

" Your name ? " 

"Yes, or rather in the last syllable ; the 
unlucky termination in Htu. The folks 
hereabouts are rather more tenacious about 
family and station than is common in Eng- 
land ; and a neighbouring place, Klnlay 
Park, having been let in succession to a He. 
Tomkins, who turned out to be a hosier ; a 
Hr. Kmkini, from Hark Lane ; and a Mr. 
Hoskins, bota Billingsgato, they have for- 
sworn all intoroouTBS with so plebeian a 
syllable, even although the three first letters 
be <d some gentility. They will find us out 
in time," pursued Sophy, with great good- 
humour ; " and then how they will stare at 
papa's long pedigree. In the meanwhile, we 
do very well as we are." 

And very well we did ; especially in the 
mornings, when reading, writing, drawing, 
working, driving, riding, and walking, besides 
aU sorts of out-of-door sports for the young 
men, and battledore and shuttlecock for 
Annie, passed away the day-Ugbt hours 
rapidly and merrily; bnt In the evening I 
soroatiines thought tiu young people would 
have been glad of a little variety. At this 
time, Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Mortimer usaally 
joined us, the former going to sleep, and the 
latter sitting, far the most part, in oompla- 
oent silence ; Mrs. Wilkins and her lap-dog 
sate in equal ulence on the sofa, and the 
young folks, too brother-and-msteriih for 
dancing, and too old for forfeits or blind- 
mail's buff, tried mn^c, tried billiards, tried 
chess ; and after being thoroughly weary of 
them all, threatened to get up some Tableaux, 
only Tableaux wanted spectators ; and talked 
of acting a play, which, berides the usual 
difiScnlties as to cast, involved, even more 
than the Tableaux, the want of an audience. 
At length some one reverted to the French 
■•*""-^f. which they used to perform abroad, 
and the suggestion was hailed with onivenal 
ai^robatien, the soene ohoeen, and an early 
evening fixed for the experiment. 
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On the next evening, as pre-arrangeil, we 
met in the great Oriel apartment to enjoy our 
piomleed chariLdea. The recess, witK an Indian 
screen before it, was devoted to the purpose of 
a greenroom ; and we, the audience, assembled 
on one side of the fire-placej whilst the actors, 
after arrangiag their proptrtiti (two chairs 
and an easel) on the stage, and announcing 
what the scene was intended to represent, 
proceeded in their perfoimance, with as little 
interruplion as conld well be ezpecUd — with 
none, indeed, for applause must not be called 
luterraption. 

CHARADE THE FIRST* 

ScKNB TOB First. Bb<ivcbjjif's Soum. 

BR1.UCHAHP at tke Eatel. Enter Talbot. 

Talbot. What, Beauchamp ! at the easel 

thU morning? This is a fresh occes. I 
thought you had forsworn painting ever unce 
we saw the masterpieces of art at Florence 
and the Vatican. 

Beauchamp. Ha, Talbot I Pray take a 
chair. Forsworn Art I Yes, as a pursuit, 
as an object of ambition and vanity, certunly 
yes. But as a record of sentiment, as cer- 
tainly no. It ia one thing to compete with 
the Titians and Rafiaeb in Veuuses and 
Uadonnas, and another to endeavour to 
tranafer to canvass, however faintly, the real 
charms of a living beauty. 

Tal. "An affair of sentiment 1" Ho! ho! 
"A living beauty!" There is a lady in the 
case, then. Well ! every man to his taste. 
I had rather follow the hounds on my good 
steed Bayard, over the Leicestershire country, 
and break my neck, if so it chance, in a fox- 
chase, than break my heart by pnnuing the 
fairest nymph that ever wore petlicoate. But 
every man to his taste. Do I know the lady? 

Beau. I think not. 

Tal. And may one inquire her name 1 

Beau, It is a name that suite her well ; 
the sweetest name ever breathed by poet or 
lover — Julia. 

le? 

Tal. Vernon. Oh! A daughter of the 
General's. One of the four Miss Vemons 
whom one hears of every where, with their 



Btau. The lovelie«t of that lovely family. 
Oh, my dear Talbot '. neither painting nor 
poetry can give the faintest image of her 
charms — "So soft, so sweet, so dcAcate she 
came, youth's opening rose " 

Tal. Spare me the poetry, I l>eseeelL you. 
I shall see the Goddess henelf to-night at her 
aunt Lady Dashleigh's, aad then you may 
introdnce me. 

B»a», I shan't \§ able tA go to Lady 
Dashleigh's — An odions man-dinner at the 
Clarendon ; and then the House — There'll be 
no escaping before the division. Bttt I'll get 
Harry Leacombe to introduce yon ; and you 
must come to-morrow morning and tell me 
what you think of her. Take care of your 
heart 

ZW. Yes, I'll come. I'll be sure to come. 
I am sorry for this love affair, very sorry ; 
for I thought we should have got yon down 
amongst us at Melton Mowbray next season. 
You were talking of forming a stud t — but 
when once a man sete his heart on martTing 
— Let ns look at her portrait, however. — I 
take for granted that it is her portrait. 

Beau. A faint copy of the charms of the 
original. There 1 \J)itpl<qm'g thepUture.'] 

T^ Really I did not think you had been 
BO good an artist. A very pretty bit of 
colour, indeed ; very delicately hit off. 
Rather too much of the lily, though, to suit 
my taste. Is Miss Julia really so paleT 

Beau. She has just as much colour as any 
woman ought to have— 'the maiden-rose tint. 
This cheek would bear a tltought more — I 
can add it in a moment. 

Tal. Yes ; we all know that a little louge 
is easily put on a lady's face. 

Beau. {leaHng hiouelf at the eaiel.) Hold 
thy irreverent tongue, and reaeh me yonder 
brush — not that — the farther one. Thank 
you. Now, you shall see in a moment — 
XPaitaing) Heavens ! What have I done I 
The whole picture b ruin'd — spoilt for ever I 
This is the brush with wliich I was adding 
the deepest shades to her lovely dark hvr, the 
opaque brush — only see — ruined for ever! 
Don't say a word, my dear fellow. It's 
entirely my fault! Irredeemably spoilt — 
A week's work — ■ such a likeness — • and 
ruined for ever ! {Extttnt, 
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ScBHB thr Second. — TA« same Aportmmt. 
Eta*r Talbot to Beauchauf. 

Beau. How Iste jou are ! 

Tal. A thousand pardoDS ! I was kept at 
home \iy the Boddeu laiiten««8 of Bayard — 
You knowBft^-ardl — fiaeet hnnterin England 
— cost me a cool thtee hundred UstBeason — 
can't put hia off fore-foot to the ground. 

Beau. Very sorry. Were you at Lady 
Daahleigh's last night ? 

Tal. Yea. Seat for Colman. Colinan 
thinks it's only. a prick — touched in the 
shoeing — and advises one of his bar shoes ; 
but my groom 

Btau. Did you see Julia? 

Tal. Yes. My groom' aays— — 

Beau. Were you introduced to her X 

Tal. Yes. My groom thinks, and he knows 
more of Bayard's action than Colman 

Btau. Hang Cohnan ! Did you dance with 
Julia! 

Tal. No. Ky groom says that Bayard — 

Beau. Hang Bayard ! 

Tktl. Hang Bayard I Really, Hr. Beau- 
champ — 

Bemt. My dear &iend, I do not mean the 
slightest offence to yonr horse — finest animal 
in England! Bnt do talk to me of Julia! Did 
you see her dance? Did you hear her sing? 

Tal. Ye— es. 

Beau. Well ! and were you not charmed, 
enchanted? do you not think hei exquisitely 
beautiful ? her £gure so light and graceful? 
her countenance so full of sensibility and 
Bweetnesa? Is not she an angel ? 

Tal. A fineish girl. 

Btau. And then, her singing, her dancing, 
her conrerBBUon ? 

Tal. PreUy fair. 

Btau. Talbot, do yon know of whom you 
are speaking? Pretty fair ! 

Tal. Why, to confess the truth, my dear 
Beauchamp, this Julia of yours is not alto- 
geUier one of my beauties. She is too pale, 
too tall, too thin, too lanky, shows too much 
bone. I like a little fleah and blood. 

Bea:u. Gracious heaven, what coarseness of 

7'a/. And, moreover, I don't Ilka the breed. 
I have a regard for you, Beauchamp ; and I 
can't help giving you warning, that Mrs. 
Vernon is the most dstermined husband- 
hunting mamma in London ; we all know 
that the General is as poor as Job, and as proud 
as liucifer ; and I have it from the best 
authority, that Miss Julia herself is as arrant 
a flirt 



BtM. Be silent, Mr. Talbot; be dient, 
sir. It was but yesterday that you were tl»e 
cause of my defacing an imperfect copy of 
her divine features. To-day you would sully 
her spotless reputation. Go back to your 
groom and Bayard ; they are your fit com- 
panions. Leave me, sir. 

Tal. I take no notice of what you say, my 
good friend ; because you are in a passion, 
and a lover has a madman's privilege : but 
I have an old regard for you, and I advise 
you not to be twi hasty in your proceedings. 

Beau. Out of my house, sir ! get out 
instantly. 

Tal. Take time to consider. Look before 
you leap. 

' Beau. Off with you, sir ! In a pesuon, 
indeed ! Impertinent puppy ! I never was 
cooler in my life. I 'U go to the General, 
and propose for her this moment 1 — Insuffer- 
able coxcomb I {Ent. 

ScBKB THB TaiKa.— Regent Street. 
Bkavchamp and Tai30t, MMfin^. 

Beau. Ha ! Talbot, my dear fellow I I 
am delighted to see you. I thought you had 
been hunting in Leicestershire. 

Tal. Just ran up for a day or two, whilst 
the frost holds ; and very lucky to meet 
with you, and wish you joy in person. Yon 
got my letter ! 

Beau. Yes. Have yon had good runs this 
season ? 

Tal, Capital. I saw the happy event in 
the papers, and took my chance of writing 
to your house in town, to congratulate, and 
apologize, and so forth. 

Beau. No need of apologies on yonr part, 
God knows ! You are a good fellow, Talbo^ 
a real friend. It is I that ought to apologize. 
Ah ! if I bad but taken your advice. But 
a man must follow his destiny. 

Tal. I hope the fair lady is well ? 

Beau. We won't talk Of her, Talbot. How 
is Bayard, that noHe steed ? Does he sustf^a 
his reputation ! 

Tal. I refused four hundred pounds for 
him last week. Where have you been since 
August ? Did you go a tour ? 

Beau. Yea — to the Lakes. 

Tal. A pleasant excuruon ? 

Beau. AO the pleasure of travelling, my 
dear friend, depends on one's company — I 
found it a confounded boie. By the way, 
I 're a gnat mind to mo down to Melton 
with you for a week or two. Could you put 
me in the way of buying some good horses 1 
I shall certainly take to fox-hunting again. 
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